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„E 


"T was not without regret that we found 


and its colonies at length ripened into a 


civil war. The perſon to whoſe lot it falls 


to deſcribe the tranſactions of domeſtic 


hoſtility, and the ſteps which lead to it, 


has a painful, and generally untkank& 


office. People can ſcarcely judge with 
temper of ſuch an hiſtory in a century after 
the events. It is a perilous fatuation when 


we are to be tried by preſent paſſions. In- 


tereſted as we are in this conteſt in com- 


mon with all Engliſhmen, and affected as 
we muſt be in common with all men of 
humanity, we have never been tempted to 
depart from the ſteady courſe of impartia- 
lity, which we have always obſerved, and 


in which the public has hitherto ſupported 


It indeed little becomes us to be dog- 
matical and decided j in our opinions in this 


matter, 


the diſſentions between this country 


nr A©QK 
matter, when the public, even on this fide 
of the water, is lo much divided; and 
when the firſt names of the country have 
differed ſo greatly in their ſentiments. It 
is no longer our taſk to deſcribe devaſtation 
in Poland, or. ſlaughter on the Danube. 
The evil is at home. 

We are as truly ſenſible Ry the import- 
ance as of the delicacy of the ſubject. The 
ſenſe of that importance, which is ſome- 
thing more than was generally apprehended 
even when the tranſactions in parliament 
were paſſing, has obliged us to a much 
greater length than uſual. We have given 
every thing as fully as we were enabled to 
do from any materials we could obtain. 
However we may have failed in the at- 
tempt, neither application nor labour were 
wanting on our fide, nor expence conſi- 
dered on that of the publiſher, in endea- 
vouring to render the work worthy of the 
acceptance of the public. 
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vernor s anſwer. 


State FA 
provincial congreſs. Pro amation. 
I. happens moſt unfortunately 


this year, that our own public 
affairs not only take the lead 
among thoſe of Europe, but have 
in a great degree abſorbed all other 
matter of political ſpeculation. A 


" ceſſation ſeems to take place in the 


animoſities and deſigns of other 

ſtates. The great diſturbers of 
mankind appear to forget their ra- 

pacity and ambition, whilit they 

contemplatethe new and unthought- 

of ſpectacle we exhibit to the world, 
and perhaps eagerly predict the ad- 

vantages which they may derive 

from its fatal confequences. 

It need ſcarcely be mentioned, 
that the unhappy conteſt in which 
we are involved with our colonies, 
is the event which has thus excited 
the attention of mankind. Thoſe 
colonies, which were ſo long our 
ſtrength and our glory, whole ra- 
pid growth and aſtoniſhing increaſe 
mocked the calculations of politi- 
cians, and outſtripped the ſpecula- 
tions of philoſophers ; thoſe colo- 
nies, which equally excited the ap- 
prehenſions of our enemies, and 
the envy of our friends, ſtill attract 
the eyes of the world, to them and 
to us, as to a common center; but 
preſent a very different appearance 
of things to obſervation. Happy 
will it be, if this general attention 
is productive of no other ſentiment, 
than the admiration which ariſes 
from novelty, or the generous ſym- 
pathy which feels for the miſeries 
of mankind. 
OR. | 3. 
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of Suffolk: Remonſtrance. Anſwer. Writs for holding a general afſem- 
ly countermanded by proclamation. 


flan ling at Salem; wote themſelves into a provincial congreſs, and adjourn 
to the town of Concord. Remonſtrance from the provincial congreſs ; go- 


affairs at B ton. Further proceedings of the 


The repreſenta! Ves met notwith- 


The penal laws, which we faw 
paſſed, in the laſt ſeiſion of the laſt 
parliament, relative to the colony of 
Maſſachuſett's Bay, and which were 
intended to operate both as a chaſ- 
tiſement for paſt, and a preventa- 
tive of future miſdemeanors in that 
province, were unfortunately pro- 
ductive of effects very different from 
thoſe which the ſanguine promoters 
of thoſe bills had hoped, and which 
adminiſtration had beld out to the 
nation. Other purpoſes were ex- 
pected from them beſides puniſh- 
ment and prevention, It was ex- 
pected, that the ſhutting up of the 
port of Boſton would have been na- 
turally a gratification to the neigh- 
bouring towns, from the great be- 
nehts which would accrue to them, 
by the ſplitting and removing of its 
commerce ; and that this would 
prove a fruitful ſource of jealouſy 
and diſunion within the province. 
It was alſo thought, that the parti- 
cular puniſhment of that province 
would not only operate as an exam- 
0 of terror to the other colonies, 

ut that from the ſelfiſnneſs and 
malignity incident to mankind, as 
well as from their common jealou- 
ſies, they would quietly reſign it to 
its fate, and enjoy with pleaſure 
any benefits they could derive from 
its misfortunes. Thus it was hoped, 
that befides their direct operation, 
theſe bills would eventually prove 
a means of diſſolving that band of 
union,which ſeemed of late too much 
to prevail amongtt the colonies. 
The 
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The act called the Military Bill, 
which accompanied thele laws, and 
which was formed to ſupport and 
encourage the ſoldiery in beating 
down all poſhble reſiſtance to the 
other acts, it was imagined, would 
compleat the deſign, and bring the 
colonies to a perfect ſubmiſſion. In 
confidence ofthe perfection of this 
plan of terrors, puniſhments and 
regulations, and of the large force 
by fea and land (as it was then 
thought) which was ſent toſtrength- 
en the hands of government, admi- 
niſtration repoſed in the moſt per- 
fect ſecurity; and ended the ſeſſion 
in the moſt triumphant manner, 
and with the mutual congratula- 
tions of all concerned in thoſe acts, 
which may be well remembered, 
and which we have deſcribed in our 
laſt volume. | | 

The event, in all theſe cafes, 
was however, very different, The 
neighbouring towns diſdained every 
idea of profitmg in any degree by 
the misfortunes of their friends 1n 
Boſton, The people of the pro- 
vince, inſtead of being ſhaken by 
the coercive means which were uſed 
for their ſubjugation, joined the 
more firmly together to brave the 
ſtorm; and ſeeing that their an- 
cient conſtitution was deſtroyed, 
and that it was determined to de- 
prive them of thoſe rights, which 
they had ever been taught to revere 
as ſacred, and to deem more valu- 
able than life itſelf, they deter- 
mined at all events to preſerve them, 
or to periſn in the common ruin. 
In the ſame manner, the other co- 
lonies, inſtead of abandoning, clung 
the cloſer to their devoted ſiſter 3s 


the danger increaſed; and their af- 


fection and ſympathy ſeemed to 


riſe in proportion to her misfortunes 
and ſufferings. 


[3 

In a word, theſe bills, (as had 
been too truly foretold by their op- 
poſers at home) inſtead of anſwering 
the purpoſes for which they were 
intended, ſpread a general alarm 
from one end to the other of the 
continent, and became the cement 
of a ſtrict and cloſe union between all 
the old colonies. They ſaid it was 
now viſible, that chartets, grants, 
and eſtabliſhed uſages,” were no 
longer a protection or defence; that 
all rights, immunities, and civil 
ſecurities, mult vaniſh at the breath 
of an act of parliament. They were 
all ſenſible, that they had been 
guilty, in a greater or leſſer degree, 
of thoſe unpardonable ſins which 
had drawn down fire upon Boſton; 
they believed, that vengeance, tho? 
delayed, was not remitted ; and 
that ail the mercy, the moſt fa- 
voured or the leaſt culpable could 
expect, was to be the laſt that would 
be devoured. 

It may be remembered in the laſt 
ſeſſlon, that the minifier had an- 
nounced in the Houſe of Commons; 
the appointments of General Gage 
to the government of the province 
of Maſiachuſett's Bay, and to the 
command in chief of the army in 
North-America. As this gentle- 
man had borne ſeveral commands 
with reputation in that part of the 
world ; had lived many'years there, 
and had ſufficient opportunities of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the people, and was beſides well 
approved of by them, great hopes 
were formed of the happy effects 
which would have reſulted from 


his admigiſtration; and it is little 


to be doubted, it his appointment 
had bcen at a happier time, and his 
government free from the neceſlity 
of enforcing meaſures which were 
generally odious to the people, but 

442 theſs 


4 
theſe expectations would have been 
anſwered. 

The jealouſy and ill blood be- 
tween the governors and governed 
in the province of Maſſachuſett's 
Bay, which we have formerly ta- 
ken notice of, had ever ſince con- 
tinued. The Houſe of Repreſen- 
tatives had preſented a petition and 
remonſtranceto the Governor, early 
in the ſpring, for the removal of 
Peter Oliver, Eſq; Chief Juſtice of 
the Superior Court of Judicature, 
from his office; this requeſt not 
being complied with, they exhi- 
dized articles of impeachment a- 
gainſt him, of high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors, in their own name and 
that of the province, which they 
carried up to the Council-board, 
and gave the governor notice to at- 
tend as judge upon the trial. The 
charge againſt the Chief ſuſtice was, 
the betraying of his truſt, and of 
the chartered rights of the pro- 
vince, by accepting a ſalary from 
the crown, in conſideration of his 
official ſervices, inſtead of the cuſ- 
tomary grant from the Houſe of 
Repreſentatives. The reſolution 
for carrying up this impeachment 
was carried by a majority of 92 to 
8; from whence ſome judgment 
may be formed of the general tem- 
per of the province, and their una- 
nimity, even in this ſtrong and 
extraordinary meaſure. | 

The Gove: nor refuſed to receive 
the articles, and totally diſclaimed 
all authority in himſelf and the 
Council to act as a judicatory, for 
the trial of any crimes or miſde- 
meanors whatever. The Houſe of 
Repreſentatives, far from giving up 
the matter, only changed their 
mode of attack ; and the Governor 
finding that they would perſiſt in a 
proſecution under ſome form or 


— 
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other, and that every new attempt 
would only ſerve to involve things 
in ſtill greater difficulty, or at leaſt 
to increaſe the animoſity, thought 
it neceſſary, at the concluſion of 
the month of March, to diſſolve 
the Aſſembly. 

Such was the ſtate of things in 
the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, 
when Gen. Gage ar- 
rived in his — 2 in. 
ment. The hopes that 1774 
might have been formed upon a 
change of adminiſtration, and the 
Joy that generally attends the com- 
ing of a new Governor, were, how- 
ever, nipped in the bud, by the ar- 
rival juſt before of a ſhip from 
London, whien brought a copy of 
the Boſton Port Bill; and a 'Town- 
Meeting was ſitting to conſider of 
it, at the very time he arrived in 
the harbour, As this fatal news 
was totally unexpected, the con- 
ſternation which it cauſed amon 
all orders of people was inexpreſ- 
ſible. The firſt meafure was the 
holding of the Town-Meeting we 
have mentioned, at which reſolu- 
tions were paſſed, and ordered to 
be immediately tranſmitted to the 
other colonies, inviting them to 
enter into an agreement to ſtop all 
imports and exports to and from 
Great-Britain and Ireland, and 
every part of the Weſt- Indies, until 


the act was repealed, as the only 


means (they faid) that were left 
for the ſalvation of North-Amer:ca 
and her liberties. They beſides 
expatiated on the impolicy, injuſ- 
tice, inhumanity, and eruelty of 
the act, and appealed from it to 
God and the world. 

In the mean time, copies of the 
act were maltiplied with incredible 
expedition, and diſpatched to every 
part of the continent with equal 

| celerity- 


colexity. Theſe had the effect 
which the poets aſcribe to the Fu- 
ry's torch; they ſet the countries 
in a flame through which they paſ- 
ſed. At Boſton and New-York, 
the populace had copies, of the bill 
printed upon mourning-paper with 
a black border, which they cried 
about the ſtreets under the title of 
a barharous, cruel, bloody, and 
inhuman murder. In other places, 

reat bodies of the people were cal- 
ſed together by public advertiſe- 
ment, and the obnoxious law burn- 
ed with great ſolemnity. 

There was, however, a very ſur- 
priſing mixture of ſobriety with 
this fury; and a degree of modera- 
tion was blended with the exceſs 
into which the people were hur- 
ried, | 

This extraordinary combuſtion in 
the minds of all ranks of the people 
did not prevent the Governor's be- 
ing received with the uſual honours 
at Boſton, The new Aſſembly of 
the province met of courle a few 
days after, the Council, for the 
laſt time, being choſen according 
to their charter. The Governor 
at their meeting laid nothing more 
before them than the eommon bu- 
ſineſs of the province; but gave 
them notice of their removal to the 
town of Salem, on the firſt of june, 
in purſuance of the late act of par- 
lament. The Aſſembly, to evade 
this meaſure, were hurrying through 
the neceſſary buſineſs of the ſupplies 
with the greateſt expedition, that 
they might then adjourn themſelves 
to ſuch time as they thought pro- 
per ; but the Governor having ob- 
tained ſome intelligence of their 
intention, adjourned. them unex- 
pectedly to the 7th of June, they to 
meet at Salem, Previous to this 
adjournment, they had preſented a 
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petition to the Governor, for ap- 
pointing a day of general prayer 
and faſting, which he did. not think 
proper to comply with, 

In the mean time, Provincial or 
Town-meetings were held in every, 
part of the continent; in which, 
tho' ſome were much moretemperate 
than others, they all concurred in 
expreſſing the greateſt diſapproba- 
tion of the meaſures which were 
purſued againſt Bolton, an abhor-, 
rence of the new act, and a con- 
demnation of the principles on, 
which it was founded, with a reſo- 
lution to oppoſe its effects in every 
manner, and to ſupport their diſ- 
treſſed brethren, who were to be 
the immediate victims. 

The Houſe of Burgeſſes, of the 
province of Virginia, appointed the 
iſt of June, the day on which the 
Boſton Port Bill took place, to be 
ſet apart for faſting, prayer, and 
humiliation, to implore the Divine 
interpoſition, to avert the heavy 
calamity which threatened deſtruc- 
tion to their civil rights, with the 
evils of a civil war; and to give 
one heart and one mind to the 
people, firmly to oppoſe every in- 
jury to the American rights. This 
example was either followed, or a 
ſimilar reſolution adopted, almoſt 
every where, and the iſt of June 
became a genera] day of prayer and 
humiliation throughout the conti- 
nent. 

This meaſure, however, procured 
the immediate diſſolution of the 
Aſſembly of Virginia; but before 
their ſeparation, an aſſociation was 
entered into and ſigned by 89 of 
the members, in which they de- 
clared, that an attack made upon 
one colony, to compel ſubmiſſion to 
arbitrary taxes, was au attack on all 
Britiſh America, and threatened. 
ruin 
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63 
ruin to the rights of all, unleſs the 
united wiſdom of the whole was 
applied in prevention. They there- 
fore recommended to the committee 
of correſpondence, to communicate 
with the ſeveral committees of the 
other provinces, on the expediency 
of appointing deputies from the 
different colonies, to m-et annually 
in General Congreſs, and to deli- 
berate on thoſe general meaſures, 
which the united intereſts of Ame- 
rica might, from time to time, ren- 
der neceſſary, They concluded 
with a declaration, that a tender 
regard for the intereſts of their 
feilow ſubjects the merchants and 
manufacturers of Great-Britain, 
prevented them from going further 
at that time. 

At Philadelphia, about 300 of 
the inhabitants immediately met, 
and appointed a committee to write 
to the town of Boſton. Their let- 
ter was temperate, but firm. Lge 
acknowledged the difficulty of of- 
fering advice upon that ſad occa- 
fion ; wiſhed firſt to have the ſenſe 


of the proyince in general; ob- 


ſervetl, that all lenient applications 
for obtaining redreſs ſhould be tried 
before recourſe was had to extre- 
mities; that it might perhaps be 
right to take the ſenſe of a General 
Congreſs, before the deſperate mea- 
jure of putting an entire flop to 
commerce was adopted; and that 
it might be right, at any rate, to 
reſerve that meaſure as the laſt re- 
fuarce, when all other means had 
tailed. They obſerved, that if the 
making of reſtitution to the Eaſt- 
India Company for their teas, would 

ut an end to the unhappy contro- 
verily, and leave the people of Boſ- 
ton upon their ancient footing of 
conſtitutional liberty, it cduld not 
almit of a moment's doubt what 
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part they ſhould act; but it was 

not the value of the tea, it was the 

indefeaſible right of giving and 

2 their own money, a right 

rom which they could never re- 
cede, that was now the matter in 
conſideration. 

A Town-meeting was alſo held 
at New-York, and a committee of 
correſpondence appointed; but they 
were as yet, in general, very tem- 
perate in their conduct; and Go- 
vernment had a much ſtronger in- 
tereſt in that colony than in any 
other. The caſe was far different 
at Annapolis in Maryland, where 
the people of that city, though un- 
der a proprietary government, ex- 
ceeded the other colonies in the 
violence of their reſolutions ; one 
of which was to prevent the carry. 
ing on of any ſuits in the courts of 
the province, for the debts which 
were owing from them in Great- 
Britain. This reſolution, how- 
ever, was neither adopted nor con- 
firmed by the Provincial meeting 
which was held ſoon after; nor was 
it any where carried into practice. 

In general, as might have been 
expected in ſuch great commercial 
countries, the propoſal for ſnutting 
up the ports (former reſolutions of 
this kind having been much abuſed 
for the private gain of individuals) 
was received with great ſeriouſaeſs, 
heiitation, and coldneſs; and con- 
ſidered as the laſt deſperate reſort, 
when all other means of redreſs 
ſhould fail. In other reſpects, upon 
the arrival of the news from Boſton, 
moderation was little thought of any 
where, and the behaviour of the 
peopie was nearly fimilar .in all 
places, At the numberleſs public 
meetings which were held upon 
that occaſion, throughout the conti- 
nent, they paſſed every e 

; ; an 
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and adopted every meaſure they 
could for the preſent think of, to 
mew their utmoſt deteſtation of the 
Bolton Port Bill, and to expreſs 
their determination of oppoſing its 
efteCts in every poſhble manner. 

In this ſtate of general diſſatiſ- 
faction, complaint, and oppoſition, 
General Gage had the temporary 
ſatisfaction of receiving an addreſs 
of congratulation, ſigned by 127 
gentlemen, merchants and 1nhabi- 
tants of Boſton, who were either 
the beſt addicted to government, 
the molt moderate, or to whom the 
preſent meaſures ſeemed the leaſt 
obnoxious, Beſides the compli- 
ments cuſtomary upon theſe occa- 
ſions, a declaration of the ſtrong 
hopes which they had founded up 
on the GeneraPs public and private 
character, and a diſavowal, as to 
themſelves, of all lawleſs violences, 
they lamented, that a diſcretionary 
power was not lodged in his hands, 
to reſtore trade to its former courſe, 
immediately, upon the terms of the 
late law being fully complied with; 
and ſhewed, that as the act ſtood at 
preſent, notwithitanding the moſt 
immediate compliance, ſo much 
time would be loſt, before his fa- 
vourable account of their conduct 
could reach the King and Council, 
and produce the wiſhed- for effect, 
as would involve them in unſpeak- 
able miſery, and they feared in to- 
tal ruin. 

A few days after, an addreſs from 
the Council was preſented to the Go- 
vernor, which contained ſome very 
ſevere reflections on his two imme- 
diate predeceſſors, to whoſe ma- 
chinations, both in concert and 
apart, that body attributed the 
origin and progreſs of the diſunion 
between Great-Britain and her co- 
lonies, and all the calamities that 
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afflicted that province. They de- 
clared, that the people claimed no 
more than the rights of Engliſh- 
men, without diminution or abridg- 
ment; and theſe, as it was the in- 
diſpenſable duty of that board, fo 
it ſhou'd be their conſtant endeavour 
to maintain, to the utmoſt of their 
power, in perfect conſiſtence, how- 
ever, with the trueſt loyalty to the 
crown, the juſt prerogatives of which 
they would ever be zealous to ſup- 
port. | Me 

This redreſs was rejected by the 
Governor, who would not ſuffer the 
chairman of the committee to pro- 
ceed any further, when he had read 
the part which reflected on his pre- 
deceſſors. He afterwards returned 
an anſwer to the Council in writing, 
in which he informed them, that 
he could not receive an addreſs 
which contained indecent reflec- 
tions on his predeceſſors, who had 
been tried and honourably acquit- 
ted by the Privy Council, and their 
conduct approved by the King. 
That he confidered the addreſs as 
an inſult upon his Majeſty, and the 
Lords of the Privy Council, and an 
affront to himſelf, 

The Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
upon their meeting at Salem, paſſed 
a reſolution, in which they declared 
the expediency of a genera] meet- 
ing of committees from the ſeveral 
colonies, and ſpecthed the purpoſes 
which rendered ſuch meeting ne- 
ceflary. By another, they ap- 
pointed five gentlemen, of thoſe 
who had been the moſt remarkable 
in oppolition, as a committee to 
repreſent that province. And by 


a third, they voted the ſum of 5ool. 
to the ſaid committee, to enable 
them to diſcharge the important 
truſt to which they were appoint- 
ed. | 
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As neitherthis appointment, nor 
diſpoſal of the public money, could 
be at all agreeable to the Governor, 
he accordingly refuſed his concur- 
rence tothe latter; upon which the aſ- 
ſembly paſſed a reſolution, torecom- 
mend to the ſeveral towns and diſ- 
tricts within the province, toraiſe the 
ſaid gol. by equitable proportions, 
according to the laſt provincial tax. 
A recommendation, which, at pre- 
ſent, had all the force of a law. 
The Aſſembly foreſeeing that 
their diſſolution was at hand, were 
determined to give the people a 
public teſtimony of their opinions, 
and under the title of recommenda- 
tions to preſcribe rules for their 
conduct, which they knew would 
be more punctually complied with, 
than the poſitive injunctions of 
laws. They accordingly paſted a 
declaratory reſolution, expreſſive of 
their ſenſe of the ſtate of public af- 
fairs, and of the deſigns of govern- 
ment, in which they advanced, 
that they, with the ather American 
colonies, had, long been ſtruggling 
under the heavy hand of power ; 
and that their dutiful petitions for 
the redreſs of intolerable grievances 
had not only been diſregarded ; but 
that the deſign totally to alter the 
free conſtitution and civil govern- 
ment in Britiſh America, to eſta- 
blich arbitrary governments, and 
to reduce the inhabitants to ſlavery, 
appeared more and more to he fixed 
and determined. They then re- 
commended in the ſtrongeſt terms 
to the inhabitants of the province, 
totally to renounce the conſump- 
tion of India teas, and, as far as in 
them lay, to diſcontinue the uſe of 
all goods im ported from the Eaſt- 
Indies and Great-Britain, until the 
ublic grievances of America ſhould 
bc radically and totally redreſſed. 
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And the more fully to carry this 
eſſential purpoſe into effect, it was 
ſtrongly recommended, that they 
ſhould give every poſhble encou- 
ragement to the manufaQures of 
America. 

Though the committee, that was 
appointed to conduct this buſineſs, 
endeavoured to carry it on with the 
greateſt privacy, the Governor, 
notwithſtanding, obtained ſome in- 
telligence of it, and on the very 
day upon which they made their 
report, he ſent his Secretary. to 
pronounce their immediate diſſolu- 
tion. The Secretary, upon his ar- 
rival, finding the door locked, ſent 
the Houſe-meſſenger to acquaint 
the Speaker, that he had a meilage 
from the Governor, and defired 
admittance to deliver it. The 
Speaker, in ſome time, returned for 
anſwer, that he had acquainted the 
Houſe with the meſſage which he 
had received, and that their orders 
were to keep the doors fall, Upon 
this refuſal of admittance, the Se- 
cretary cauſed proclamation to b 
made, upon the ſtairs, 
of the diſſolution of the 
General Aſſembly. Such was the 
iſſue of the final conteſt between the 
Governor of Maſſachuſett's Bay, 
and the laſt Aſſembly which was 
holden in that province, upon the 
principles of ite charter, 

The day alter the diſſolution of 
the Aſſembly, a moſt pathetic, but 
at the {ame time firm and manly 
addreſs, was preſented from the 
merchants and freeholders of the 
town of Salem to the Governor. 
We' cannot forget, that this town 
was now become the temporary ca- 
pital of the province, in the place 
of Boſton; and that the General 
Aſſembly, the Courts of Juſtice, the 
Cuſtom-Houſe, and, ſo far as it 


could 
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could be done by power, the trade 
of that port were remoyed thither ; 
ſo that they were already in poſſeſ- 
fon of a principal ſhare of thoſe 
ſpoils, which it was ſuppoſed would 
have effectually influenced the con- 
duct of the people, and thereby 
have bred ſuch incurable envy, 
Jealouſy and animolity, between 
the gainers and ſufferers, that the 
refractory capital finding herſelf 
abandoned, and being left alone to 
ruminate upon her forlorn ſituation, 
would ſoon be reclaimed, and 
brought to as full a ſenſe of her 
duty, as of her puniſhment, 

Whether this opinion was found- 
ed upon a thorough knowiedge of 
human nature in general, or took 
its riſe from particular inſtances, 
which were extended in ſpeculation 
to the whole, may perhaps, in a 
certain degree, be determined from 
the following generous ſentiments 
of the inhabitants of Salem, They 
ſay, ** We are deeply aflited with 
a ſenſe of our public calamities; 
but the miſeries that are now ra- 
pidly haſtening on our brethren in 
the capital of the province, greatly 
excite our commiſeration; and we 
hope your excellency will uſe your 
endeavours to prevent a further ac- 
cumulation of evils on that already 
ſorely diſtreſſed people.. By 
ſhutting up the port of Boſton, 
ſome imagine that the courſe of 
trade might be turned hither, and 
to our benefit ; but nature, in the 
formation of our harbour, forbids 
cur becoming rivals in commerce 
with that convenient mart. Aud 
were it otherwiſe, we muſt be dead 


to every idea of jultice, loſt to all 


feelings of humanity, could we in- 
dulve one thought to ſeize on 
Wealth, and raiſe cur ſortunes on 


Fd 


its ſentiments. 
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the ruin of our ſuffering neigh» 


bours.” 

This whole addreſs is remark- 
able for the propriety with which 
it is conducted, and the juſtneſs of 
They treat the 
governor with the higheſt reſpect, 
and hope much from his general 
character, as well as from his con- 
duct in a former government ; they 
expreſs the ſtrongeſt attachment to 
the mother country, the deepeſt 


concern for the preſent unhappy 


troubles, and the moſt fervent withes 
for a ſpeedy and happy reconcilia- 
tion, to obtain which, they are wil- 
ling to ſacrifice every thing, com- 
patible with the ſafety and dignity 
of Britiſh ſubjects. 

Tae general had formed conſi- 
derable hopes upon the conduct of 
the merchants ; who he expected 
would have entered into the ſpirit 
of the late law, and by removing 
their commerce along with the cu- 
Bom-houſe to Salem, have thereby 
the ſooner induced the capital. to 
the compliances which were wiſhed 
by government. In theſe expecta- 
tions he was diſappointed, It is 
probable, that the merchants 
thought it fit and neceſſary to keep 
fair with government, and in ge- 
neral diſapproved of all violences; 
but it ſeems evident, that they did 
not enter heartily into the new 
meaſurcs. It ſeems alſo probable, 
that he believed the friends of the 


ſy lem of government now adopt- 


ed, to be ſtronger and more nume- 
rous than they really were. An 
experiment was however made, 
which ſet this matter in a clear 
light. The friends of government 
attended a town-meeting at Bolton, 
* attempted 0 pals reſolutions 
for the payment of che tea, and for 

| diſlolving 


* 
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diſſolving the committee of correſ- 
pondence; but they found them- 
felves loſt in a prodigious majo- 
rity; and had no other reſource, 
than the drawing up of a proteſt 
againſt the proceedings of that aſ- 
ſembly. ; 

In the mean time, rough draughts 
of the two remaining bills relative 
to the province of Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, as well as of that for quarter- 


ing the troops in America, all of 


which were in agitation in Eng- 


land, at the time that the laſt thips 


ſailed from thence, were received in 
Bofton, and immediately circulated 
throughout the continent. The 
knowledge of theſe bills, fille up 
whatever was wanting before, of 
violence and indignation in molt 
of the colonies. Even thoſe who 
were moderate, or {ſeemed waver- 
ing, now became ſanguine. The 
idea of ſhutting up the ports, be- 
came common language, and to be 
conſidered as a matter of neceſſity. 
Nothing was to be heard of, but 
meetings and reſolutions. Liberal 
contributions for the relief of their 
diſtreſſed brethren in Boſton, were 
every where recommended, and 
ſoon reduced into practice. Number- 
Jeſs letters were written from towns, 
diſtricts, and provinces, to the peo- 
ple of Boſton, in which, belides 
every expreſſion of ſympathy and 
tenderneſs, they were highly flat- 
tered for their paſt conduct, and 
ſtrongly exhorted to a perſeverance 
in that virtue, which brought on 
their ſuffgrings. 

The people of America at this 
time, with reſpect to political opi- 
nions, might 1n general be divided 
into two great claſſes, Of theſe, 
one, was for ruſhing headlong mto 
the greateltextremities; they would 


put an immediate ſtop to trade, 
without waiting till other meaſures 
were tried, or receiving the general 
ſenſe of the colonies upon a ſub- 
ject of ſuch alarming importance; 
and though they were eager for the 
holding of a congreſs, they would 
leave it nothing to do, but to pro- 
ſecute the violences which they had 
begun. The other, if leſs nume 
rous, was not leſs reſpectable, and 
though more moderate, were per- 
haps equally firm. Theſe were 
averſe to any violent meaſures being 
adopted until all other means were 
ineffectually tried; they wiſhed 
further applications to be made to 
Great-Britain; and the grievances 
they complained of, with the 
rights which they claimed, to be 
clearly ſtated, and properly pre- 
ſented. This, they ſaid, could only 
be done effectually by a general 
congreſs, as in any other manner 
it might be liable to the objection 
of being only the act of a few men, 
or of a particular colony, We, 
however, acknowledge a third 
party, which were the friends to 
the adminiſtration in England, or 
more properly, thoſe who did not 
totally diſapprove of its meaſures ; 


but their ſtill ſmall voice was fo 


low, that except in a very tew par- 
ticular places, it could ſcarcely be 
diſtinguiſhed, _ 

'The more violent, who had not 
patience to wait for the reſult of a 
congreſs, entered into other mea- 
ſures. An agreement was framed 


by the committee of correſpon- 


dence at Boſton, which they enti- 
tled a ſolemn league and covenant, 
wherein the ſubſcribers bound them- 
ſelves in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
and in the preſence of God, to 
ſuſpend all commercial intercourſe 

| with 
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with Great-Eritain, from the laſt 
day of the enſuing month of Au- 
guſt, until the Boſton Port-Bill, 
and the other late obnoxious laws 
were repealed, and the colony of 
Maſſæchuſett's-Bay fully reſtored to 
its charcered rights. They alſo 
bound themſelves in the ſame man- 
ner, not to conſume, or to purchaſe 
from any other, any goods what- 
ever, which arrived after the ſpe- 
cified time, and to break off all 
commerce, trade, and dealings, 
with any who did, as well as with 
the importers of ſuch. goods. They 
renounced in the ſame manner, all 
future intercourſe and connection 
with thoſe who ſhould reſuſe to 
ſubſcribe to that covenant, or to 
bind themſelves by ſome ſimilar 
agreement, with the dangerous 
penalty annexed, of having their 
names publiſhed to 'the world. 
The covenant, accompanied with 
a letter from the committee at 
Boſton, was Circulated with the 
uſual activity, and the people, not 
only in the New England govern- 
ments, but in the other provinces, 
entered into this new league with 
the greateſt eagerneſs. It ſeems, 
however, that ſimilar agreements 
had been entered into about the 
ſame time, in various parts of the 
continent, and without any pre- 
vious concert with each other, any 
more than with thoſe at Boſton. 
General Gage was much alarm» 
ed at this proceeding; to which 
its name, as well as its tendency, 
might poſſibly contribute. He ac- 
cordingly publiſhed a 
ſtrong proclamation 
againſt it, in which it was ſtiled 
an unlawful, hoſtile, and traiterous 
combination, contrary to the al- 
legiance due to the king, deſtruc- 
tive of the lawful authority os the 
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Britiſh parliament, and of the 
peace, good order, and ſafety of 
the community. All perſons were 
warned againſt incurring the pains 
and penalties due to ſuch aggrava- 
ted and dangerous offences, and all 
magiſtrates charged to apprehend 
and ſecure for trial, ſuch as ſhould 
have any ſhare in the publiſhing, 
ſubſcribing, aiding, or abetting 
the foregoiog, or any ſimilar cove- 
nant. 

This proclamation had no other 
effect than to exerciſe the pens and 
the judgment of thoſe who were 
verſed in legal knowledge, by en- 
deavouring to ſhew, that the aſſo- 
ciation did not come within any 
of the treaſon-laws, and that the 
charges made by the governor, were 
conſeguently erroneous, unjuſt, and 
highly injurious. They ſaid he 
had aiſumed a power, which the 
conflitution denied even to the 
ſoverzign, the power of making 
thoſe things to be treaſon, which 
were not conſdered as ſuch by the 
laws ; that the people had a right 
to aſſemble to conſider of their 
common grievances, and to form 
aſſociations for their general con- 
duct towards the remedy of thoſe 
grievances; and that the procla- 
mation was equally arbitrary, odi- 
ous, and illegal. 

Meaſures were now every where 
taken for the holding of a general 
congreſs; and Philadelphia, from 
the convenience of its ſituation, as 
well as its ſecurity, was fixed upon 
as the place, and the beginning of 
September, the time for meeting. 
Where an aſſembly happened to be 
fitting, as in the caſe of Maſſa- 
chuſett's-Bay, they appointed de- 
puties to repreſent the province in 
the congreſs. But as this happen. 
ed to be the cate in very few in- 

ſtances, 


Port-Act was oppreſſive, 
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ſtances, the general metbod was, 
for the people to elect their uſual 
number of repreſentatives, and 
theſe, at a general meeting, choſe 
deputies. from among themſelves ; 
the number of which, in general, 
bore ſome proportion to the extent 
and importance of the pravince ; 
to being the leaſt, and ſeven the 
greateſt number, that repreſented 
any colony. But whatever the 
number of repreſentatives were, 
each colony had no more than a 
ſingle vote. ; 
At theſe: county or provincial 
meetings, a number of reſolutions 
were conſtantly pafled, among 
which a declaration that the Boſton 
unjuſt, 
unconſtitutional in its principles, 
and dangerous to the liberties of 
America, was always among the 
foremoſt, At Philadelphia, a peti- 
tion ſigned by near goo freeholders 
was preſented to Mr. Penn, the 
Governor, intreating him to call a 
neral aſſembly as * as poſſible. 
his requeſt being refuſed, the 
province proceeded to the election 
ul n. of deputies, who ſoon 
July 15th. after met at Philadel- 
Phia.. As the reſolutions paſſed at 
this meeting, carry more the marks 
of cool. and temperate deliberation, 
as well as of affection to the mo- 
ther country, than thoſe of many 
others, and are at the ſame time 
equally firm in the determination 
of ſupporting what they thought 
their rights, we ſhall be the more 
particular in our notice of them. 
They ſet out with the ſtrongeſt 
profeſſions of duty and allegiance 
to the ſovereign, which could be 
well deviſed ; and declare their ab- 
horrence of every idea, of an un- 
conſtitutional independence on the 
parent ſtate ; upon which account, 
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they ſay, that they view the late 
differences between Great-Britain. 
and the coloniſts, with the deepeſt 
diſtreſs and anxiety 'of mind, as 
fruitleſs to her, grievous to them, 
and deſtructive of the heſt intereſts 
of both. They then, after ex- 
preſſing the molt ardent wiſhes for 
a reſtoration of the former harmony, 
declare that the coloniſts arc en- 
titled to the ſame rights and liber- 
ties within the colonies, that the 
ſubjects born in England are with- 
in that realm. 

They reprobated in the ſtrongeſt 
terms the late bills relative to the 
province of Maſſachuſett's-bay, and 
declare that they conſider their bre- 
thren at Boſton, as ſuffering in the 
common cauſe of all the colonies. 
They alſo declare, the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of a congreſs, to confult toge- 
ther, and to form a general plan of 
conduct to be obſerved by all the co- 
lonies, for the purpoſes of procuring 
relief for their ſuffering brethren, 
obtaining redreſs of their general 
| wry preventing future diſ- 
entions, firmly eſtabliſhing their 
rights, and the reſtoration of har- 
mony between Great-Eritain and 
her colonies upon a conſtitutional 
foundation. | 

They acknowledge, that a ſuſ- 
penſion of the commerce of that 
large trading goons with Great- 
Britain, would greatly diſtreſs mul- 
titudes of their induftrious inhabi- 


tants; but declare that they are ready 


to offer that ſacriſice, and a much 
greater, ſor the preſervation of 
their liberties; that, however, in 
regard to the people of Great- 
Britain, as well as of their own 
country, and in hopes that their 
juſt remonſlrances might at length 
have effect, it was their earneſt de- 
ſite, that the congreſs ſhould firſt 

try 
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try the gentie mode of ſtating their 
grievances, and making a firm and 
decent claim of redreſs. They 
conclude with warning dealers not 
to raiſe the price of their mer- 
chandize beyond the uſual rates, 
on account of any reſolutions that 
might be taken with reſpect to im- 
portation; and by a declaration, 
that, that province would break off 
all dealing and commercial inter- 
courſe whatſoever, with any town, 
city, or colony on the continent, 
or with any individuals, in them, 
who ſhould refuſe, decline, or ne- 
glect to adopt and carry into exe- 
cution ſuch general plan as ſhould 
be agreed upon in the congreſs. 
kd os At a meeting of 
gait 1k. the delegates of the 
feveral counties of Virginia at Wil- 
| Hamlſburgh, which laſted for {x 
days, beſides profeſſions of alle- 
giance and loyalty, of regard and 
affection for their fellow - ſubjects in 
Great- Britain, equally ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed with thoſe which we have 
mentioned, and ſeveral reſolutions 
in common with the other colonies, 
they paſſed others which were pe- 
culiar, and conſidering the ſtate 
and circumſtances of that province, 
with its immediate dependence on 
the mother country for the diſpoſal 
of its only ſtaple commodity, muſt 
be confidered very deſerving of at- 
tention, becauſe ſtrongly indicating 
the true ſpirit of that people. 
Among theie, they reſolved not 
to purchaſe any more ſlaves from 
Africa, the Weſt-Indies, or any 
other place; that their non- impor- 
tation agreement ſhould take place 
on the firſt of the following No- 
vember ; and that if the American 
grievances were not redreſſed by 
the 1oth of Auguſt 1775, they 
would export, after that time, no 


{13 
tobacco, nor any other goods what- 
ever, to Great-Britainz and to 
render this laſt reſolution the more 
eſfectual, they ſtrongly recommend- 
ed the cultivation of ſuch articles of 
huſbandry, inſtead of tobacco, as 
might form a proper baſis for ma- 
nufactures of all forts ; and parti- 
cularly to improve the breed of 
their ſheep, to multiply them, and 
to kill as few of them as poſũble. 
They alſo reſolved to declare thoſe 
enemies to their country, who 
ſhould break through the non- im- 
portation reſolution. The people 
of Maryland, the other great 


tobacco colony, were not behind- 


hand with thoſe of Virginia in 
their determinations ; and the two 
Carolinas, whoſe exiſtence ſeemed 
to depend upon their exportation, 
were by no means among the lealt 
violent, 

Thus the Boſton Port-Bill and 
its companions, had even exceeded 
the prognoſtications of their moſt 
violent opponents. They had 
raiſed a flame from one end to the 
other of the continent of America, 


and united all the old colonies in 


one common cauſe, A ſimilar lan- 
guage was every where held ; or if 
there was any difference in the 
language, the meaſures that were 
adopted were every where directed to 
the ſame object. They all agreed in 
the main points, of holding a con- 
greſs, of not ſubmitting to the pay- 
ment of any internal taxes, that were 
not, as uſual, impoſed by their 
own aſſemblies, and of ſuſpending 
all commerce with the mother 
country, until the American griev- 
ances in general, and thoſe of Maſ- 
ſachuſett's-Bay in particular, were 
fully redreſſed. 

The people, as is always the 


caſe, were, from circumſtances or 


temper, 


14] 


temper, more or leſs violent in dif- 
ferent places; but the reſolution as 
to the great object of debate, the 


point of taxation, was every where. 


the ſame, and the molt moderate, 
even at New York, ſeemed deter- 
mined to endure any evils, rather 
than ſubmit to that. At Newport, 
in Rhode Iſland, the flame burned 
higher than in ſome other places 
an inflammatory paper was there 
Publiſhed, with a motto in capi- 
tals © Join or Die ;” in this piece 
the ſtate of Boſton was repreſented 
as a ſiege, and as a direct and 
hoftile invaſion of all the colonies ; 
« the generals of deſpotiſm,”? it 
ſays, are now drawing the lines 
of circumvallation around our bul- 
warks of liberty, and nothing but 
unity, reſolution, and perſeverance 
can ſave ourſelves and our poſterity 
from what is worſe than death, — 
Slavery.” - 
What rendered this {late of affairs 
the more dangerous, was, that it 
did not ariſe from the diſcontent of 
a turbulent or oppreſſed nobility, 
where, by bringing over a few of 
the leaders, the reſt muſt follow of 
courſe, or pervit only to their ruin; 
nor did it depend upon the reſolu- 
tion or perſeverance of a body of 
merchants and dealers, where every 
man habitually ſtudious of his im- 
mediate intereſt, would tremble at 
the thought of thoſe conſequences, 
which might eſſentially affect it; 
and where a few lucrative jobs or 
contracts, properly applied, would 
ſplit them into numberleſs fac- 
tions; on the contrary, in this 
inſtance, the great force of the op- 
ſition to government, conſiſted 
in the land- holders throughout 
America, The Britiſh lands in 
that vaſt continent, are generally 
portioned out in numberleſs ſmall 
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freeholds, and afford that medio- 
crity of condition to the poſſeſſors, 
which is ſufficient to raiſe ſtrong 
bodies and vigorous minds; but 
ſeldom that ſuperabundance, which 
proves ſo fatal to both in old and 
rehned countries. The American 
freeholders at preſent, are nearly, 
in point of condition, what the 
Engliſh Yeomen were of old, when 
they rendered us formidable to all 
Europe, and our name celebrated 
throughout the world. The tormer, 
from many obvious circumftances, 
are more enthuſiaſtical lovers of li- 
berty, than even our Yeomen were, 
Such a body was too numerous to 
be bribed, and too bold to be deſ- 
piſed without great davger. 

In this untoward ftate of public 
affairs, General Gage had the con- 
ſolation to receive a congratulato 
addreſs from the Juſtices of the 
Peace of Plymouth county, aſſem- 
bled at their general ſeſlions, in 
which, beſides the cuſtomary com- 
pliments, they expreſſed great con- 
cern at ſeeing that the inhabitants 
of ſome towns, influenced by cer- 
tain perſons, calling themſelves 
committees of correſpondence, and 
encouraged by ſome, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was as preachers of the 
Goſpel, to inculcate principles of 
loyalty and cbedience to the laws, 
entering into a league, calculated 
to increaſe the diſpleaſure of the 
ſovereign, to exaſperate the parent 
country, and to interrupt the har- 
mony of ſociety. A proteſt was 
alſo paſſed by ſeveral gentlemen of 
the county of Worcetter, againſt 
all riotous diforders, and ſeditious 
practices. Theſe efforts had how- 
ever no other effect, than probably 
to lead the governor as well as ad- 
miniſtration into an erroneous opi- 
nion, as to the ſtrength and num we 
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of the friends of government in 
that province. ; 

Though liberal contributions 
were raiſed in the different colonies 
for thę relief of the ſuffering in- 
habitants of Boſton ; yet it may be 
eaſily conceived, that in a town, 
containing above 20,000 inhabt- 
tants, who had always ſubiſted by 
commerce, and the {everal trades 
and kinds of buſineſs ſubſervient 
to it, and where the maintenarce of 
numberleſs families depended mere- 
ly upon locality, that the cutting off 
of that grand ſource of their em- 
ployment and ſubſiſtence, muſt, 
notwithſtanding any temporary re- 
liefs, occaſion great and numerous 
diſtreſſes. Even the rich were not 
exempt from this general calamity, 
as a very great part of their pro- 
perty conſiſted in wharfs, ware- 
houſes, ſheds, and all thoſe nume- 
rous erections, which are deſtined 
to the purpoſes of commerce in a 
great trading port, and were no 
longer of any value. 

They, however, bore their mis= 
fortunes with a wonderful conſtan- 
cy, and met with a general ſym- 
pathy and tenderneſs, which much 
confirmed their reſolution, Their 
neighbours, the merchants and in- 
habitants of the town and port of 
Marblehead, who were among 
thoſe that were to profit the moſt 
by their ruin, inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to reap the fruits of their cala- 
mity, ſent them a geuerous offer of 
the uſe of their ſtores and wharts, 
of attending to the lading and un 
lading of their goods, and of 
tranſacting all the. buſineſs they 
ſhould do at their port, without 
putting them to the ſmalleſt ex- 
pence ; but they at the ſame time 
exhorted them to perſevere in that 
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patience and reſolution, which had 
ever been their characteriſtic. 

Soon after the General's arrival 
in his government, two regiments 
of foot, with a ſmall detachment 
of the artillery, and ſome cannon, 
were landed at Boſton, and en- 
camped on the common, which 
lies within the Peninſula on which 
the town ſtands, Theſe troops were 
by degrees reinforced by the arrival 
of ſeveral regiments from Ireland, 
New York, Halifax, and at length 
from Quebec. It may be eafily 
conceived, that the arrival and 
ſtation of theſe troops, was far 
from being agreeable to the inha- 
bitants ; nor was the jealouſy in 
any degree leſs, in the minds of 
their neighbours of the ſurround- 
ing counties. This diſſatisfaction 
was further ircreaſed by the pla- 
cing of a guard at Boſton Neck; 
(which is the narrow Iſthmus that 
Joins the Peninſula to the conti- 
nent), a meaſure of which the fre- 
quent deſertion of the ſoldiers, was 


either the cauſe, or the pretext. 


In this ſtate, a trifling circum- 
ſtance gave the people of Boſton a 
full carneſt of the ſupport they 
might expect from the country in 
caſe of extremity, and an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the general 
temper of the people. A report 
had been ſpread, perhaps indu- 
ſtrioully, that a regiment poſed at 
the neck, had cut off all commu- 
nication with the country, in order 
to ſtarve the town into a compliance 
with any meaſures that might be 
propoſed to them, Upon this vague 
report, a large body of the inha- 
bitants of the county of Worce- 
ſter immediately aſſembled, and 
diſpatched two meſſengers expreſs 
to Boſton, to diſcover the truth of 
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the intelligence. Theſe envoys 
informed the town, that if the re- 
port had been true, there were ſe- 
veral thouſand armed men, ready 
to have marched to their aſſiſtance ; 
and told them further, that they 
were commiſſioned to acquaint 
them, that even though they might 
be diſpoſed to a ſurrender of their 


liberties, the people of the coun- 
try would not think themſelves at 


- all included in their act. That 


by the late acts of the Britiſh par- 


liament, and the bills which were 


pending therein, when the laſt in- 
telligence was received, their char- 
ter was utterly vacated ; and that 
the compact between Great-Britain 
and the colony being thus diſſolv- 
ed, they were at full liberty to 
combine together in what manner 
and form they thought beſt for 
mutual ſecurity. 

Not long after, the governor iſ- 
r ſued a proclamation 
for- the encourage- 
ment of piety and virtue, and for 
the preventing and puniſhing of 


Auguſt 4th. 


vice, prophaneneſs, and immora- 


lity. This proclamation, which 
was avowedly in imitation of that 
Iſſued by his majeſty upon his ac- 
ceffion, ſeems, like moſt acts of go- 
vernment about this time, to have 
been wrong placed, and ill-timed. 
'The people of that province had 
always been ſcoffed at, and re- 
proached by their enemies, as well 
as by thoſe of looſer manners, for 
a phariſaical attention to outward 
forms, and to the appearances of 
religious piety and virtue. It is 
ſcarcely worth an obſet vation, that 
neither proclamations or laws can 
"reach farther thad Maternal appear- 
"ances, But in this proclamation 
„ Hypoctiſy ” being inſerted a- 
+ 


country, and 9 
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mong the immoralities, againſt 
which the people were warned, it 
ſeemed as if an act of ſtate were 
turned into a libel on the people; 
and this infult exaſperated greatly 
the rage of minds already ſuffl- 
ciently diſcontented. 

Along with the new Jaws, which 
did not arrive till the beginning of 
Auguſt, Govetnor Gage teceived a 
liſt of 36 new counſellors, who in 
conformity to the new regulations 
of them, were appointed by the 


crown, Contrary to the method 


preſcribed by the charter, of their 
being choſen by the repreſentatives 
in each aſſembly. Of theſe gen- 
tlemen, about 24 accepted the of- 
fice, which was a ſufficient number 
to carry on the buſineſs of govern- 
ment, until a freſh nomination 
ſhould arrive for filling up the va- 
cancies. 

Matters were now, however, 
unfortunately tending to that criſis, 
which was to put an end to all 
eſtabliſhed government in the pro- 
vince. The people in the diffe- 
rent counties became every day 
more outrageous, and every thing 
bore the ſemblance of reſiſtance 
and wer; in Berkſhire, and Wor- 
ceſter counties in particular, nothing 
was to be ſcen or heard of, but the 
purchaſing and providing of arms, 
the procuring of ammunition, the 
caſting of balls, and all thoſe other 
prepatations, which teſtify the moſt 
immediate danger, and determin- 
ed reſiſtance. All thoſe, who ac- 


cepted of offices under the new 


laws, or prepared to act in eonfor- 
mity with them, were every where 
declared to be enetnies to their 
with all 
the conſequences due toTuch a cha- 
rater. The people of Connecticut, 


looking ** 
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looking upon the fate of their 
neighbouring colony to be only a 
prelude to their own, even exceed- 
ed them in violence. 

The new judges were rendered 
every where incapable of proceed- 
ing in their office. Upon open- 
ing the courts, the great and petty 
juries throughout the province, una- 
nimouſly refuſed to be ſworn, or 
to act in any manner, under the 
new judges, and the new laws: 
The acting otherwiſe was deemed 
ſo heinous, that the clerks of the 
courts found it neceſſary to acknow- 
ledge their contrition in the public 
papers, for iſſuing the warrants by 
which the juries were ſummoned to 
attend, and not only to declare; 
that let the conſequences be what 
they may, they would not act ſo 
again ; but that, they had not Ton- 
ſiderèd what they were doing, and 
that if their countrymen thould 
forgive them, they could never for- 
give themſelves for the fault they 
had committed, At Great Bar- 
rington, and ſome other places, 
the people aſſembled in numerous 
bodies, and filled the court-houſe 
and avenues in ſuch a manner, that 
neither the judges nor their officers 
could obtain entrance; and upon 
the ſheriff*'s commanding them to 
make way for the court; they an- 
ſwered, that they knew no court, 
nor other eſtabliſhment, indepen- 
dent of the ancient laws and 5 
of their country, and to none other 
would they ſubmit, or give way 
upon any terms. 

The new counſellors were ſtill 
more unfortunate than the judges. 
Their houſes were ſurrounded by 
great bodies of the people, who 
ſoon diſcovered by eit counte- 
nance and temper, that they had 
no other alternative than to ſub- 
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mit to a renunciation of their of- 
fices, or to ſuffer all the fury of an 
enraged populace. Moſt of them 
ſubmitted to the former condition 3 
ſome had the fortune to be in 
Boſton, and thereby evaded the 
danger, while others, with great 
riſque, were purſued and hunted in 
their eſcape thither, with threats 


of deſtruction to their hoaſes and 


— 3 

The old conſtitution being taken 
away by act of parliament, and the 
new one being rejected by the peo- 
ple, an end was put to all forms 
of law and government in the 
province of Maſlachuſett's-Bayg 
and the people were reduced to that 


Nate of anarchy, in which man- 


kind are ſuppoſed to have exiſted 
in the earlieſt ages. The degree 
of order, however, which by the 
general concurrence of the people 
was preſerved in this ſtate of anar 
chy, will for ever excite the aſton- 
iſhment of mankind, and continue 
among the ſtrongeſt proofs of the 
efficacy of long eſtabliſhed habits, 
and of a conſtant ſubmiſſion td 
laws. Excepting the general op- 
poſition to the new government, 
and the exceſſes ariſing from it, iu 
the otitrages offered to particular 
perſons who were upon that ac- 
count obnoxious to the people, no 
other very conſiderable marks ap- 
peared of the ceſſation of law or 
of government. ; 

In the mean time, General 
Gage thought it neceſſary. for the 
ſafety of the troops, as well as to 
ſecure the important poſt and town 
of Boſton, to fortify the neck of 
land, which afforded the only com- 
munication, except by water, be- 
tween that town and the continent. 
This meaſure, however neceſſary, 
Mm but increaſe the jealouſy, 
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ſuſpicion, and ill blood, which 
were already ſo prevalent; but was 
ſoon ſucceeded by another, that ſtill 
excited a greater alarm. The ſea- 
ſon of the year was now arrived for 
the annual muſter of the militia; 
and the general, having probably 
ſome ſuſpicion of their conduct 
when aſſembled, or, as they pre- 
tended, being urged thereunto by 
thoſe ſecret adviſers and tale- 
bearers, to whoſe infidious arts, 
and falſe information, for a long 
time paſt, as well as the preſent, 
the Americans attributed all their 
own calamines, and the troubles 
that had ariſen between both coun- 
tries; however it was, he ſeized 
upon the ammunition and ſtores, 
which were lodged in the provin- 
cial arſenal at Cambridge, and had 
them brought to Boſton. He alſo, 
at the ſame time, ſeized upon the 
powder which was lodged in the 
magazines at Charles-'Town, and 
ſome other places, being partly 
private property, and partly pro- 
vincial. 

This excited the moſt violent and 
univerſal ferment that had yet been 
known. 'The people aſſembled to 
the amount of ſeveral thouſands, 


and it was with the greateſt dith- 


culty, that ſome of the more mode- 
rate and leading gentlemen of the 
country, were able to reſtrain them 
from marching directly to Boſton, 
there to demand a delivery of the 
powder and ſtores, and in caſe of 
refulal to attack the troops, A 
falle repogt having been intention- 
ally ſpread abour the ſame time, 
and extended to Connecticut, in 
order, probably, to try the temper 
of that province, that che o. and 
troops had attacked the town of 
Boſton, and were then firing upon 
it, when the pretended bearers of 
4 - 
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the news had come away, ſeveral 
thouſands of thoſe people immedi- 
ately aſſembled in arms, and march- 
ed, with great expedition, a conſi- 
derable diſtance, to the relief, as 
they ſuppoſed, of their ſuffering 
neighbours, before they were con- 
vinced of the miſtake. 

About this time, the governor's 
company of cadets, conſiſting wholly 
of gentlemen of Boſton, and of 
ſuch, in general, as had always 
been well affected to government, 
diſbanded themſelves, and'returned 
to the general the ſtandard, with 


which, according to cuſtom, he had 


preſented them upon his arrival, 
This flight to the governor, and 
apparent d1ſreliſh to the new go- 
verament, proceeded immediately 
from. his having taken away Mr. 
Hancock's commiſſion, who was 
the colonel of that corps. A Co- 
lonel Murray of the militia, having 
accepted a ſeat in the new council, 
24 officers of his regiment reſigned 
their commiſſions in one day; fo 
general was the ſpirit Which was 
now gone forth. 

The late meaſure of ſeizing the 
powder, as well as the fortifications 
which were eredting on Boſton- 
neck, occaſioned the holding of an 
aſſembly of delegates, from all the 
towns of the county of Suffolk, of 
which Boſton is the county town 
and Capital, In this aſſembly a 
great number of reſolutions were 
poſed, ſome of which militated 
more ſtrongly with the authority of 
the new legiſlature, than any that 
bad yet appeared. They are, how- 
ever, introduced by a declaration of 
allegiance ; but they alſo declare it 
to be their duty, by, all lawful 
means to defend their civil and re- 
ligious rights and liberties; that 
the late acts are groſs infractions of 


thoſe 
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thoſe rights; and that no obedience 
is due from that province, to either, 
or any part of thoſe acts; but that 
they ought to be rejected as the 
wicked attempts of an abandoned 
adminiſtration to eſtabliſh a de{po- 
tic government. They engaged 
that the county ſhould ſupport and 
bear harmleſs all ſheriffs, jurors, 
and other perſons who ſhould ſuffer 
proſecution for not acting under 
the preſent unconſtitutional judges, 
or carrying into execution any or- 
ders of their courts ; and reſolved, 
that thoſe who had accepted ſeats 
at the council- board, had violated 
the duty they owed to their coun- 
try, and that if they did not vacate 
them within a ſhort limited time, 
they ſhould be confidered as obſti- 
nate and incorrigible enemies to 
their country. g | 

They alſo paſt reſolutions againſt 
the fortifications at Boſton- neck; 
the Quebec bill; for the ſuſpenſion 
of commerce ; for the encourage- 
ment of arts and manufactures ; 
for the holding of a provincial 
congreſs ; and to pay all due re- 


ſpect and ſubmiſſion to the mea- 


ſures which ſhould be recommended 
by the Continental Congfeſs. They 
recommended to the people to per- 
fect themſelves in the art of war, 
and for that purpoſe, that the mili- 
tia ſhould appear under arms once 
every week. That, as it had been 
reported, that ſeveral gentlemen 
who had rendered themie!ves cön— 
ſpicuous by contending for the vio- 
lJat-d rights of their country, were 
to be apprehended ; in cate ſo au- 


dacious a meaſure ſhould be carried 


into execution, they recominend, 
that all the officers of ſo tyrannical 
a government, thould be ſeized, 
and kept in ſafe cuſtody, until the 
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former were reſtored to their friends 
and families. | 
Then followed a recommend- 
ation, which in the preſent ſtate of 


things amounted to a peremptory 


command, to the collectors of the 
taxes, and all other receivers and 
holders of the publie money, not to 
pay it as uſual to the treaſurer ; but 
to detain it in their hands, until the 
civil government of the province 
was placed on a conſtitutional foun- 
dation; or until it ſhould be other- 
wiſeordered by the Provincial Con- 
greſs. They, however, declare, 
that notwithſtanding the many in- 
ſalts and oppreſſions which they 
moſt ſenſibly feel and reſent, they 
are determined to act merely on the 
defenſive, ſo long as ſuch conduct 
may be vindicated by reaſon, and 
the principles of ſelf-pieſervation. 
They conclude by exhorting the 
people to reſtrain their reſentments, 
to avoid all riots and diforderly 
proceedings, as being deſtructive 
of all good government; and by 
a ſteady, manly, uniform, and per- 
ſevering oppoſition, to convince 
their enemies, that, in a conteſt fo 
important, in a cauſe ſo ſolemn, 
their cendudt ſpould be ſuch as to me- 
rit the arprobation of the wiſe, and 
the admiration of the brave and free, 
of every age, and of 2 country. 
They tnen appointe 
a committee 4 wait Sept. gth. 
upon the governor, with a remon- 
ſtrance againſt the fortifying of 
Boſton- neck; in which they de- 
clare, that though the loyal people 
ot that county think themſelves 
oppreſſed by ſome late Acts of the 
Britiſh parliament, and are reſolved, 
by divine a//i/tance, never to ſubmit 
to them, they have no inclination 
to commence war with his majeſty's 
LU 2 | troops. 
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troops. They impute the preſent 
extraordinary ferment in the minds 
of the people, beſides the new for- 
tification, to the ſeizing of the 
powder, to the planting of cannon 
on the Neck, and to the inſults 
and abuſe offered to paſſengers by 
the ſoldiers, in which, they ſay, 
they have been encouraged by ſome 
of the officers ; and conclude, by 
declaring, that nothing leſs than a 
removal or redreſs of thoſe griev- 
ances, can place the inhabitants of 
the county 1n that ſituation of peace 
and tranquillity, which every free 
ſubject ought to enjoy. In this ad- 
dreſs they totally diſclaimed every 
wiſh and idea of independency, 
and attributed all the preſent trou- 
bles, to miſinformation at home, 
and the ſiniſter deſigns of particu- 


lar perſons. 

| To this addreſs General Gage 
_ anſwered, that he had no intention 
to prevent the freeegreſs and regreſs 
of any perſon to and from the town 
of Boſton; that he would ſuffer none 
under his command to injure the 
. perſon or property of any of his 
majeſty's ſubjects; but that it was 
his duty to preſerve the peace, and 
to prevent ſurprize; and that no 
uſe would be made of the cannon, 
unleſs their hoſtile proceedings 
ſhould render it neceſſary. 

Before public affairs had arrived 
at their preſent alarming ſtate, the 
governor, by the advice of the 
new council, had iſſued writs for 
the holding of a general aſſembly, 
which was to meet in the beginning 


of October; but the events that 


afterwards took place, and the heat 
and violence which every where 
prevailed, together with the reſig- 
nation of ſo great a number of the 
new mandamus counſellors, as de- 
prived the ſmall remainder of all 
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efficacy, made him think it expedient 
to countermand the writs by a pro- 
clamation, and to defer the holding 
of the aſſembly to a fitter ſeaſon, 
The legality of the proclamation 
was however called in queſtion, and 
the elections every where took 
place wichout regard to it. The 
new members accordingly met at 
Salem, purſuant to the precepts z 
but having waited a day, without 
the governor, or any ſubſtitute for 
him attending, to adminiſter the 
oaths, and open a ſeſſion, they 
voted themſelves into a Provincial 
Congreſs, to be joined by ſuch 
others as had been, or ſhould be 
elected for that purpoſe ; after 
which Mr. Hancock, ſo obnoxious 
to the Governor's party, was choſen 
chairman, and they adjourned to 
the town of Concord, about 20 
miles from Boſton. 
Among their earlieſt | 
ae Fg they ap OA: 11th. 
pointed a committee to wait upon 
the governor with a remonſtrance, 
in which they apologized for their 
preſent meeting, by 3 
that the diſtreſſed and miſerable 
ſtate of the colony, had rendered 
it indiſpenſably neceſfary to collect 
the wiſdom of the province by 
their delegates in that Congreſs; 
thereby to concert ſome adequate 
remedy to prevent impending ruin, 
and to provide for the public 
ſafety. They then expres the 
grievous apprehenſions of the peo- 
le from the meaſures now purſu- 
ing. They aſſert, that even the 
rigour of the Boſton port bill is ex- 
ceeded, by the manner in which it 
is carried into execution. They 
complain of the late laws, calcu- 


| lated not only to abridge the people 
of their rights, but to licence mur- 


ders; of the number of troops 0 
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the capital, which were daily in- 
creaſing by new acceſſions drawn 
from every part of the continent ; 
together with the formidable and 
hoſtile preparations in Boſton- neck; 
all tending to endanger the lives, 
liberties, and properties, not only 
of the people of Boſton, but of the 
province in general. They con- 
clude by adjuring the general, as 
he regards his majeſty's honour and 
intereſt, the dignity and happineſs 
of the empire, and the peace and 
welfare of the province, to deſiſt 
immediately from the conſtruction 
of the fortreſs at the entrance into 
Boſton, and to reſtore that paſs to 


its natural ſtate. 


The general was involved in 


ſome difficulty in giving them an 


anſwer, as he could not acknow- 
ledge the legality of their aſſem- 
bling. The neceſſity of the times 
however prevailed. He expreſſed 
pr indignation that an idea 

ould be formed, that the lives, 
liberties, or property of any peo- 
ple, except avowed enemies, ſhould 
be in danger from Engliſh troops. 
Britain, he ſaid, could never har- 
bour the black deſign of wantonly 
deſtroying or enſlaving any people; 
and notwithſtanding the enmity 
ſhewn to the troops, by withhold- 
ing from them almoſt every neceſ- 
ſary for their preſervation, they had 
not yet diſcovered the reſcntment 
which might juſ ly be expected to 
ariſe from ſuch hoſtile treatment. 
He reminded the Congreſs, that 
while they complain of alterations 
made in their charter by acts of 
parliament, they are themſelves, by 
their preſentaſſembling, ſubverting 
that charter, and now acting in di- 
rect violation of their own conſtitu- 
tion; he therefore warned them of 
the rocks they were upon, and to 


deſiſt from ſuch legal and uncon- 
ſtitutional proceedings. 

By this time Boſton was become 
the place of refuge to all thoſe 
friends of the new government, 
who thought it neceſſary to perſe- 
vere in avowing their ſentiments. 
The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, 
with all their officers, had alfo 
thought it neceſſary, towards the 
concluſion of the preceding month, 
to abandon their head quarters at 
Salem, and to remove the appara- 
tus of a cuſtom-houſe, to a place 


which an act of parliament had 


proſcribed from all trade. Thus 
the new acts of parliament on one 
hand, and the reſiſtance of the peo- 
ple on the other, equally joined to 
annihilate all appearance of go- 
vernment, legiſlation, judicial pro- 
ceedings, and commercial regula- 
tions. | | 
Upon the approach of winter, 
the general had ordered temporary 
barracks to be erected for the 
troops, partly, perhaps, for ſafety, 
and partly to prevent the diſorders 
and miſchiefs, which in the preſent 
ſtate and temper of both, muſt be 
the unavoidable conſequences of 
their being quartered upon the in- 
habitants, Such, however, was the 
diſlike to their being provided for 
in any manner, that the ſelect- men 
and the committees obliged the 


workmen to quit their employment, - 


though the money for their labour 
would have been paid by the crown. 
The general had as little ſucceſs in 
endeavouring to procure carpenters 
from New Vork, fo that it was 
with the greateſt difficulty he could 
get thoſe temporary lodgments 
erected; and having endeavoured 
alſo to procure fome winter cover- 
ing from the latter city, the otter 


to purchaſe it was preſented to- 


.[B]3 every 
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every merchant there, who to a 
man refuſed complving with any 
part of the order, and returned for 
anſwer, „that they never would 
ſupply any article for the benefit of 
men who weie ſent as enemies to 
their country.” 

Every thing now tended to in- 
creaſe the mutual apprehenſion, diſ- 
truſt, and animoſity between go- 
vernment and the people. Thoſe 
of Boſton, either were, or pretended 
to be, under continual terror, from 
the apprehenſions of immediate 
danger, to their properties, I:ber- 
ties, and even their lives. They 
were in the hands of an armed 
force whom they abhorred, and 
who equally deteſted them. The 
ſoldiers on the other hand, con- 
ſidered themſelves in the midſt of 
enemies, and were equally appre- 
henſive of danger from within and 
without. Each fide profeſſed the 
beſt intentions in the world for it- 
- felf, and ſhewed the greateſt ſuſpi- 
cion of the other. In this ſtate of 
doubt and profeſſion, things were 
rendered ſtill worſe, by a meaſure, 
which did not ſeem of ſufficient 
Importance in its conſequences, to 
Juſtify its being hazarded at fo cri- 
tical a ſeaſon. This was the land- 
ing of a detachment of ſailors by 
night, from the ſhips of war in the 
harbour, who ſpiked up all the 
cannon upon one of the principal 
batteries eee to the town. 
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In the mean time the Provincial 
Congrels, notwith!tanding the cau- 
tions given, and dangers held out 
by the governor, not only continued 
their aſſembly, but their reſolutions 
having acquired, from the diſpoſi- 
tion and promptitude of the people, 
all the weight and efficacy ot laws, 
they ſeemed to have founded in ef- 
fect ſomething like a new and in- 
dependent government. Under the 
ſtyle of recommendation and ad- 
vice, they ſettled the militia ; they 
regulated the public treaſures ; and 
they provided arms. They ap- 
pointed a day of public thankſgiv- 
ing on which, among the other 
enumerated bleſſings, a particular 
acknowledgment was to be made 
to the Almighty, for the union 
which ſo remarkably prevailed in 
all the colonies, 

Theſe and fimilar 
meaſures, induced Ge- 
neral Gage to iſſue a proclamation, 
in which, though the direct terms 
are avoided, they are charged with 
proceedings, which are generally 
underſtood as nearly tantamount to 
treaſon and rebellion. The inha- 
birants of the province were ac- 
cordingly, in the king's name, pro- 
hibited from complying, in any de- 


Nov. 10th. 


gree, with the requifitions, recom- 


mendations, directions, or reiolves 
of chat unlawſul aſſembly, 
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General Congreſi held at Philadelphia. Previous inſtructions to ſome of the 
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II. 
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deputies, As of the Congreſs. Apprebation of the condua of the pro- 
wince of Maſſarhuſectt's Bay, and of the late reſolutions paſſed by the county 


of Su folk. Rejulutions. 


Declaration of rights. 


Leiter to General Gage. 


Afoctation. Reſolution for a future Congreſs. Petition to the king. 


Memeorial to the people of Great- Britain, 


Addreſs to the inhabitants of 


Canada. Address to the cclen es. T he Cong reſi breaks up. 


URING theſe tranſactions 

iu tae province of Maſſachu- 
{ert's-Bay, the twelve old colonies, 
iucluding that whole extent of con- 
tinent which ſtretches from Nova- 
Scotia to Georgia, had appointed 
deputies to attend the General Con- 
greſs, Which wes held at Philadel- 


phia, ande opened on Monday the 


5th of September 1774. Such was 
the unhappy etfect ot the meatures, 
puriued, perhaps ſomewhat too 


avowedly, and for that reafon the 


leſs wiſely, for reducing America 
by diviſion, that thoſe twelve colo- 
nies, claſhing in intereſts, frequently 
quarrelling about boundaries and 
many other ſubjects, differing in 
manners, Culloms, religion, and 
torms of goierament, with all the 
local prejudices, jealouſies, and 
averſions, incident to neighbouring 
{tates, were now led to aſſemble by 
their delegates in a general diet, 
and taught to feel their weight and 
importance in a common union. 
Whatever may be the event, it was 
undouhtedly a dangerous experi- 
meat to bring matters to this criſis. 

Several of the colonies had given 
in{tructions to their deputies pre— 
vious to their meeting in congreſs, 
in general, they contained the 
ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and 
allegiance ; of affection for the mo- 


ther country; of conſtitutional de- 
| 


pendance on her; and of gratitude 


tor benefits already received in that 
ſtate. They totally diſclaimed every 
idea of independence, or of ſeeking 
a ſeparation; acknowledged the 
prerogatives of the crown, and de- 
clared their feadineſs and willing- 
nels to ſupport them with life and 
fortune, ſo far as they are warranted 
by the conſtitution. "The Peniyl- 
vanians, in particular, declare that 
they view the preſent conteſts with 
the deepeſt concern; that perpetual 
love and union, an interchange of 
good otfices, without the leaſt in- 
traction of mutual rights, ought 
ever to ſubſiſt between the mother 
country and them. 

On the other hand, they were' 
unanimous in declaring, that they 
never would give op thoſe rights 
and liberties Which, as they ſaid, 
deſcended to them from their an- 
ceſtors, and which, they ſaid, they 
were bound by ail laws, human and 
divine, to tranſmit whole and pure 
to their poſterity ; that they are 
entitled to all the rights and liber- 
ties of Britnſh-born ſubjects; that 


the power lately aſſumed by par- 


liament is unjuſt, and the only 
cauſe of all the preſent uneaſineſs; 
and that the late acts reſpecting 
the capital and province of Maſſa- 
chulett's-Bay, are unconſtitutional, 
oporeſſive, and dangerous, 5 
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The inſtructions, however, of the 
ſeveral colonies that purſued that 
moge, differed conſiderably from 
each other. In ſome great violence 
appeared, Others were more rea- 
ſonable. In ſome nothing was 
ſpoken of but their grievances. 
Others propoſed likewiſe terms on 
their part to be offered to Great- 
Britain—Such as an obedience to 
all the trade laws paſſed, or to be 
paſſed, except ſuch as were ſpeci- 
bed ; and the ſettling an annual 
revenue on the crown for public 
porpoſes, and diſpoſable by parlia- 
nt, 'The deputies however were 
inſtructed, that in theſe and all 
other points, they were to coincide 
with the majority of the congreſs. 
This majority was to be determined 
by reckoning the colonies, as hav- 
ing each a vote, without regard to 
the number of deputies which it 
ſhould ſend. 
IAI The debates and proceedings of 
the congreſs were conducted with 
the greateſt ſecrecy, nor have any 
parts of them yet tranſpired, but 
| thoſe which they thought proper to 
lay before the public. The numse 
ber of delegates amounted to fifty- 
one, who repreſented the ſeveral 
:ngliſh colonies of New-Hamp- 
faire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rhode- 
fland, and Providence Plantations, 
OConnecticut, New-York, New- 
Jerſey, Penſylvania, the lower coun- 
ries on Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Nozth-Carolina, and South- 
CCC 
The firſt public act 
of the Congreſs was 
a declaratory reſolution expreſüve 
of their diſpoſition with reſpect to 
the colony of Maſiachuſett's- Bay, 
and immediately intended to con- 
irm and encourage that people. 
n this they expreſſed, in the moſt 


Sept. 17th. 
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pathetic terms, how deeply they 
felt the ſufferings of their country- 
men 1n that proyince, under the 
operation, as they ſaid, of the late 
unjuſt, cruel, and oppreſſive acts of 
the Britiſh parliament ; they tho- 
roughly approved of the wiſdom 
and fortitude with which their op- 
poſition to theſe miniſterial mea- 
ſures had hitherto been conducted, 
as well as of the reſolutions paſſed, 
and meaſures propoſed, by the de- 
legates of the county of Suffolk; 
and earneſtly recommended a per- 
ſeverance in the ſame firm and tem- 
perate conduct, according to the 
determinations of that aſſemhly. 
This was immediately publiſhed, 
and tranſmitted to that province, 
accompanied with an unanimous 
reſolution, That contributions from 
all the colonies for ſupplying the 
neceſſities, and alleviating the diſ- 
treſſes of their brethren at Boſton, 
ought to be continued in ſuch man- 
ner, and ſo long, as their occaſions 
may require. 

By the ſubſequent reſolutions of 
the Congreſs, they not only for- 
mally approve of the oppoſition 
made hy that province to the late 
acts; but further declare, that if it 
ſhould be attempted to carry them 
into execution by force, all Ame- 
rica ſhould ſupport it in that oppo- 
ſition.— That jf it be found abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to remove the peo- 
ple of Boſton into the country, all 
America ſhould contribute towards 
recompenſing them for the injury 
they might thereby ſuſtain. —They 
recommend to the inhabitants of 
Maſſachuſett's- Bay, to ſubmit to a 
ſuſpenſion of the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, as it cannot be procured in 


a legal manner under the rules of 


the charter, until the effects of the 
application of the Congreſs for a 


repeal 
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repeal of thoſe acts, by which their 
charter rights are infringed, is 
known.—And that every perſon 
who ſhall accept, or a& ynder, any 
commiſſion or authority, derived 
from the late act of parhament, 
changing the form of government, 
and violating the charter of that 
province, ought to be held in de- 
teſtation, and conſidered as the 
wicked tool of that deſpotiſm, 

which is.preparing to deſtroy thoſe 
rights, which God, nature, and 
compact, hath given to America. 
They beſides recommended to the 
people of Boſton and Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, ftill to conduct themſelves 
peaceably towards the general, and 
the troops ſtationed at Boſton, ſo 
far as it could poſſibly conſiſt with 
their immediate ſafety ; but that 
they ſhould firmly perſevere in the 
defenſive line of conduct which 
they are now purſuing. The latter 
part of this inſtruction evidently 
alluded to and implied an approba- 
tion of the late reſolutions of the 
county of Suffolk, relative to the 
militia, and to the arming of the 
people in general. The Congreſs 
conclude by a reſolution, that the 
tranſporting, orattempting to tranſ- 
port any perſon beyond the ſea, 
for the trial of offences committed 
in America, being againſt law, will 
Juſtify, and ought to meet with re- 
ſiſtance and repriſal. 

Theſe reſolutions being paſſed, 
the Congreſs wrote a letter to Ge- 


neral Gage, in which, after repeat- 


ing the complaints which had been 
before repeatedly made by the 
town of Boſton, and by the dele- 
oates of different counties in the 
provinceof Maſſachuſett's- Bay,they 
declare the determined reſolution of 
_ the colonies, to unite for the pre- 
ſervation of their common rights, 


Po 
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in oppoſition to the late acts of 
parliament, under the execution of 
which the unhappy people of that 
province are 1 that, in 
conſequence of their ſentiments 
upon that ſubject, the colonies had 
appointed them the guardians of 
their rights and liberties, and that 
they felt the deepeſt concern, that, 
whilſt they were purſuing every du- 
tiful and peaceable * to pro- 
cure a cordial and effedual recon- 
ciliation between Great- Britain and 
the colonies, his excellency ſhould 
proceed in a manner that bore ſo 
hoſtile an appearance, and which 
even thoſe oppreſſive acts did not 
warrant. They repreſented the 
tendency this conduct muſt have to 
irritate and force a people, however 
well diſpoſed to peaceable meaſures, 
into holtilities, which might pre- 
vent the endeavours of the Congreſs 
to reſtore a good underſtanding 
with the parent ſtate, and involve 
them in the horrors of a civil war. 
In order to prevent theſe evils, and 
the people from being driven to a 
ſtate of deſperation, being fully 
perſuaded of their pacific diſpoſi- 
tion towards the king's troops, if 
they could be aſſured of their own 
ſafety, they infreated, that the ge- 
neral would diſcontinue the fortifi- 
cations in Boſton, prevent any fur- 
ther invaſions of private property, 
reſtrain the irregularities of the ſol- 
diers, and give orders that the com- 
munications between the town and 
country ſhould be open, uamoleſted, 
and free. 

The Congreſs alſo publiſhed a 
declaration of rights, to which, 
they ſay, the Engliſh colonies of 
North-America are entitled, by the 
immutable laws of nature, the prin- 
ciples of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
and their ſeveral charters or com- 


pacts, 
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pacts. In the firſt of theſe are life, 
liberty, and property, a right to 
the diſpoſal of any of which, with- 
out rheir conſent, they had never 
ceded to any ſovereign power 
whatever. That their anceſtors, at 
the time of their migration, were 
entitled to all the rights, liberties, 
and immunities, of free and natu- 
ral-born ſbjects; and that by ſuch 
emigration, they neither forfeited, 
ſurrendered, nor loſt, any of thoſe 
rights. 'They then ſtate, that the 
foundation of Engliſh liberty, and 
of all free government, is a right 
in the people to participate in their 
legiſlative council; and proceed to 
ſhew, that as the colonills are not, 
and, from various cauſes, cannor 
be reprei-n:ed in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, they are entitled to a free 
ard excluſive power of legiſlation 
in their ſeveral provincial legiſla— 
tures, where their right of repre- 
tenta:ion can alone be preſerved, 
in all caſes of taxation aud internal 
policy, ſubje& only to the negative 
of their ſovereign, in ſuch manner 
as had been heretofore uſed and 
accuſtomed. 

In order to qualiſy the extent of 
this demand ot legiſlative power in 
their aſſemblies, which might ſeem 
leave no means of parliamentary 
interference for holding the colonies 


to the mother Cuntry, they declare 


that trom the neceſſity of the caſe, 
and a regard to the mutual intereſt 
of both countries, they chearfully 
conſent to the operation of ſuch 
acts of the Britiſh parliament, as 
are, bona fide, reſtrained to the re— 
oulation of their external com- 
merce, for the purpoſe of {2curing 
the commercial advawtages of the 
whole empire to the mother coun- 
try, and the commercial beneßts of 
1t6 reſpective members, excluding 


Ld 


every idea of taxation, internal or 
external, for raiſing a revenue on 
the ſubjects in America, without 
their conſent, 

They allo reſolved, that the co- 
lonies are entitled to the common 
law of England, and; more eſpe- 
cially, to the great and ineftimable 
privilege of being tried by their 
peers of the vicinage. That they 
are entitled to the benefit of ſuch 
cf the Engliſh ſtatutes as exiſted at 
the time of their colonization, and 
which they have by experience 
ſound to be applicable to their ſe— 
vera] local and other circumſtances. 
That they are likewiſe entitled to 
all the immunities and privileges, 
granted and confirmed to them by 
royal charters, or ſecured by their 
ſeveral codes of provincial laws. 
hat they have a right to aſſemble 
peaceably, conſider of their griev- 
ances, and petition the king for 
recreſs ; and that all proſecutions, 
and prohibitory proclamations for 
ſo doing, are illegal. That the 
keeping of a ſtanding army, in 
times of peace, in any Colony, 
without the conſent of its Jegitla- 
ture, is contrary to Jaw. That it 
is eſſential to the Engliſh conflitu- 
tion, that tie conſtituent branches 
of the legiſlature ſhould be inde— 
pendent of each other; that, there- 
fore, the exerciſe of legiſlative 
power, by a council appointed dur- 
ing pleaſure by the crown, is un— 
conſtitutiogal, and deſtruciive to the 
freedom of American legiſlation, 

They declared in behalf of them- 
ſelves and their conſtituents, that 
they claimed, and inſiſted on the 
foregoing articles, as their indubit- 
able rights and liberties, which 


could not be legally taken from 


them, altered, or abridged, by any 
power whatever, without their own | 
conient, 
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conſent, by their repreſentatives in 
their ſeveral provincial legiſlatures. 
They then enumerated the parts, or 
the whole, of eleven acts of par- 
liament, which had been paſſed in 
the preſent reign, and which they 
declared to be infringements and 
violations of the rights of the co- 
loniſts; and that the repeal of them 
was eſſentially neceſſary, in order 
to reflore harmony between Great- 
Britain and them. Among the 
acts of parliament thus reprobated, 
was the Quebec bill, which had 
already been the cauſe of ſo much 
diſcuſſion at home, and which they 
termed, © An act for eſtabliſhing 
the Roman Catholic religion in the 
province of Quebec, aboliſſing the 
equitable ſyſlem of Engliſh laws, 
and erecting a tyranny there ;”* to 
the great danger, (as they aſſerted) 
from ſo total a difimilarity of re- 
ligion, law, and government, of 
the neighbouring Britith colonies, 
by the aſſiſtance of whoſe blood 
and treaſure that country was con- 
quered from France. 

After ſpecifying their rightqgrand 
enumerating their grievances, they 
declared, thai, to obtain redreſs of 
the latter, which threatened deſtruc- 
tion to the lives, liberty, and proper- 
ty of the people of North-America, 
a non- importation, non-conſump- 
tion, and non- exportation, agree- 
ment, would prove the moſt ſpeedy, 
effectual, and peaceable meaſure; 
they accordingly entered into an 
aſſociation, by which they bound 
themſelves, and of Courſe their 
conſtituents, to the ſtrift obſervance 
of the following articles.—14it. That 
after the firſt day of the following 
December, they would import no 
Britiſh goods or merchandize what- 
ſoever, nor any Eaſt- India tea, from 
any part of the world; nor any of 
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the products of the Britiſh Welt” 
India iſlands; nor wines from Ma- 
deira, or the Weſtern iſlands; nor 
foreign indigo.— 2. That, after 
that day, they would wholly diſ- 
continue the ſlave-trade, and nei- 
ther hire veſlels, nor fell commodi- 
ties or manufactures to any con- 
cerned in that trade.— 3. That 
from the preſent date, they will 
uſe no tea on which a duty had 
been or ſhall be paid ; nor after 
the 1ſt of March enſuing, any Eaſt- 


India tea whatever, nor any Britiſh 


goods, imported after the 1ſt of 
December, except ſuch as come 
under the rules and directions which 
we ſhall fee in the 10th article. 
4. By this article, the non-export- 
ation agreement 1s ſuſpended to the 
10th of September 1775 ; after 
which day, if the acts of parliantent 
which they had before recited are 
not repealed, all exportation is to 
ceaſe, except that of rice to Europe. 
—5;, The Britiſh merchants are 
exhorted not to ſhip any goods in 
violation of this aſſociation, under 
penalty of their never holding an 

commercial intercourſe with hoſe 
that act otherwiſe, —6, Owners of 
ſhips are warned to give ſuch orders 
to their captains, as will effectually 
prevent their receiving any of thoſe 
goods that are prohibited. —7, They 
agree to improve the breed of ſheep, 
and to increaſe their number, to 


the greateſt poſſible extent.—8. This 


article tends to encourage frugality, 
cconomy, and induſtry; to pro- 
mote agriculture, arts, and manu- 
factures; to diſcountenance all ex- 

penſive ſhows, games, and enter- 
tainments; to leſſen the expences 
of funerals; to diſcontinue the 
giving of gloves and ſcarfs, and 
the wearing of any other mourning 
than a piece of crape or ribbon, 


9. Ven- 


— 
e . — e — ne aa — 


* 
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. Venders of goods are to fell 


them at the uſual prices, without 
taking any advantage of the pre- 
ſent lituation of affairs.— 10. This 
article ſeems in a certain degree to 
ſoften the rigour of the firſt, anc 
permits a conditional importation 
for two months longer, at the op- 
tion of the owner ; who, if he 


will deliver up any goods that he 


imports before the firit of February, 
to the committee of the place that 
they arrive at, they are to be ſold 
under their inſpeQion, and the 

rime colt being returned to the 
importer, the profits are to be ap- 
plied to the relief of the ſufferers 
at Boſton. All goods that arrive 
after that day, to be ſent back 
without landing, or breaking any 
of the packages. —— The three fol- 
lowing articles relate to the ap- 
pointing of committees, to prevent 
any violation of the foregoing, 
and to publiſh the names of the 
violators in the Gazette, as foes to 
the rights, and enemies to the liberty 


of Britiſh America; they alſo regu- 


late the ſale of domeſtic manufac- 
tures, that they may be diſpoſed of 
at reaſonable prices, and no undue 
advantages taken of a future ſcar- 
city of goods.—By the 14th and 
laſt article, any colony or province, 
which ſhall not accede to, or which 
ſhall hereafter violate the affocia- 
tion, is branded as inimical to the 
liberties of their country, and all 
dealings or intercourſe whatever 
with ſuch colony is interdicted. 
This aſſociation was ſubſcribed 
by all the members of the congreſs; 


.and the foregoing reſolutions were , 


all marked, zemine contradicente. 
They afterwards 1eſolved, that a 
congreſs ſhould be held in the ſame 
place, on the ioth day of the fol- 
lowing May, unle(s the redreſs of 


grievances, which they have defir- 
ed, ſhould be obtained before that 
time; and they recommended to 
all the colonies to chuſe deputies, 
as ſoon as .poſſible, for that pur- 
poſe. They alſo, in their own 
names, and in the behalf of all 
thoſe whom they repreſented, de- 
clared their moſt grateful acknow- 
ledgments, to thoſe truly noble, 
honourable, and patriotic advo- 
cates of civil and religious liberty, 
who had ſo generouſly and power. 
fully, though unſucceſsfully, eſ- 
pouſed and defended the cauſe of 
America, both in and out of par- 
liament. 

They then proceeded to frame a 
petition to his Majeſty, a memorial 
to the people of Great-Britain, an 
addreſs to the colonies in general, 
and another to the inhabitants of 


the province of Quebec. The pe- 


tition to his majeſty contained an 
enumeration of their grievances ; 
among which are the following, 
viz. The keeping of a ſtanding 
army in the colonies in time of 
peace, without the conſent of the 
aſſemblies ; and the employing of 
that army, and of a naval force, 
to enforce the payment of taxes. 
The authority of the commander 
in Chief, and of the brigadiers 
general, being rendered ſupreme in 
all the civil governments in Ame- 
rica.— The commander in chief 
of the forces, in time of peace, 
appointed governor of a colony. 
The charges of uſual offices greatly 
increaſed, and new, expenſive, 
and oppreſſive offices, multiplied. 
— The judges of the admiralty 
courts impowered to receive their 
ſalaries and fees from the effects 
condemned by themſelves; and the 
officers of the cuſtoms to break 
open and enter houles, without the 

authority 
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authority of the civil magiſtrate. — 
The judges rendered entirely de- 
pendent on the crown for their 
ſalaries, as well as for the dura- 
tion of their commiſſions. Coun- 
ſellors, who exerciſe legiſlative au- 
thority, holding their commiſſions 
during pleaſure. Humble and 
reaſonable petitions from the re- 
preſentatives of the people fruitleſs. 
—The agents of the people dif- 
countenanced, and inſtructions gi- 
ven to prevent the payment of their 
ſalaries ; aſſemblies repeatedly and 
injuriouſly diſſolved ; commerce 
burthened with uſeleſs and oppreſ- 
five reſtrictions. | 

They then enumerate the ſeveral 
acts of parliament paſſed in the 
preſent reign for the purpoſe of 
raiſing a revenue in the ee 
and of extending the powers © 
admiralty and vice-admiralty courts 
beyond their ancient limits; where- 
by their property 1s taken from 
them without their conſent, the 
trial by jury, in many civil caſes 
aboliſhed, enormous forfeitures in- 
curred for ſlight offences; vexatious 
informers are exempted from pay- 
ing damages, to which they are 
juſtly liable, and oppreſſive ſecu— 
rity is required from owners before 
they are allowed to defend their 
right. 

They complain of the parlia- 
mentary vote for reviving the ſta- 
tute of the 35th Henry VIIIth, and 
extending its influence to the colo- 
niſts; and of the ſtatute of the 
. 12th of his preſent majeſty, where- 
by the inhabitants of the colonies 
may, in ſundry caſes, by that ſta- 
tute made Capital, be deprived of 
a trial by their peers of the vici- 
nage. They then recite the three 
acts of the preceding ſeſſion, re- 
lative to Boſton and the province 
I 


act, and the act for 


17 
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of Maſſachuſett*s-Bay ; the Quebec 
roviding 
quarters for the troops in North- 
America. . 

The petition repeatedly contains 
the ſtrangeſt expreſſions of loyalty, 
of affectionate attachment and duty 
to the ſovereign, of love and ve- 
neration for the parent ſtate; they 
attrihuted theſe their ſentiments to 
the liberties they inherited from 
their anceſtors, and the conſtitution 
under which they were bred; while 
the neceſſity Which compelled, Was 
the apology for delivering them. 
They at the ſame time promiſed 
themſelves a favourable reception 
and hearing from a ſovereign, 
whoſe illuſtriovs family owed their 
empire to ſimilar principles. 

They declare, that from the de- 
ſtructive ſyſtem of colony admini- 
ſtration, adopted ſince the conclu- 
ſion of the laſt war, have flowed 
thoſe diſtreſſes, dangers, fears and 
jealouſies, which overwhelm the 
colonies with affliction ; and they 
defy their moſt ſubtle and invete- 
rate enemies to trace the unhappy 
differences between Great-Britain 
and them from an earlier period. 
or from other cauſes than they have 
aſſigned. That they aſk but for 
peace, liberty and ſafety; they 
with not for a diminution of the 
prerogative, nor do they ſolicit the 
grant of any new right in their 

avour; the royal authority over 
them, and their connection with 
Great- Britain, they ſhall always 
carefully and zealouſly endeavour to 
ſupport and maintain. That, ap- 
pealing to that Being who ſearches 
thoroughly the hearts of his crea- 
tures, they ſolemnly profeſs, that 
their councils have been influenced 
by no other motive than a dread of 

impending deſtraction.“ 
They 


= 
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They conclude by imploring his 
majeſty, in the name of all Ame- 
rica; and a ſolemn adjuration by 
all that is ſacred and aweful ; that, 
« for the glory, which can be ad- 
vanced only by rendering his ſub- 
jets happy, and keeping them 
united; for the intereſts of his fa- 
mily, depending in an adherence 
to the principle that enthroned it; 
for the ſafety and welfare of his 
kingdoms and dominions, threat- 
ened with almoſt unavoidable dan- 
gers and diſtreſſes; that, as the 
loving father of his whole people. 
connected by the ſame bands of 
law, loyalty, faith, and blood, 
though dwelling in various coun- 
tries, he will not ſuffer the tranſ- 
cendent relation formed by theſe 
ties, to be further violated in un- 
certain expectation of effects, which, 
if attained, never can compenſate 
for the calamities through which 
they mult be gained.“ 

This petition was ſubſcribed by 
all the delegates, 

In the memorial to the people 
of this country, they pay the 
higheſt praiſe to the noble and ge- 
nerous virtues of their and our 
common anceſtors ; but they do it 
in a manner, that inſtead of re- 
flecting any comparative honour 
on the preſent generation in this 
iſland, rather reproaches us with a 
ſhameful degeneracy. They after- 
wards fav, that born to. the ſame 
rights, liberties, and, conſtitution, 
tranſmitted to them from the ſame 
anceſtors, guarantied to them by 
the plighted faith of government, 
and the moſt ſulemn compacts with 
Britiſh ſovereigns, it is no wonder 
they ſhould refuſe to ſurrender them 
to men, whoſe claims are not 
founded on any principles of rea- 
ſon, „and who proſecute them 


1. 
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« with a deſign, that, by having 
e their lives and property in their 
% power, they might with the 
greater facility enflave us.” 
They complain of being oppreſ- 
ſed, abuſed, and miſrepreſented ; 
and ſay, that the duty they owe to 
themſelves and to their poſlerity, 
to our intereſt, and to the general 
welfare of the Britiſh empire, leads 
them to addreſs us on this very 
important ſubject. 

After complaining of prievances 
in the ſtyle and ſubſtance of the 
petition, they recall the happy 
ſtate of the empire on both ſides 
of the Atlantic, previous to the 
concluſion of the late war ; and 
ſtate the advantages which we de- 
rived, and to which they willingly 
ſubmitted, from the ſyſtem of co- 
lony government then purſued ; 
they ſay, they looked up to us as 
to their parent Rate, to which they 
were bound by the firongelt ties; 
and were happy in being inſtru— 
mental to our proſperity and gran- 
deur, 
witueſs their loyalty and attach- 
ment to the common intereſts of 
the whole empire : their efforts in 
the laſt war: their embarking to 
meet diſeaſe and death in foreign 
and inhoſpitable climates, to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of our arms; and 
our own acknowledgments of their 
zeal, and our even reimburſing 
them large ſums of money, which 
we confeſſed they had advanced be- 
yond their proportion, and far be- 
yond their abilities, 

They aſk to what cauſes they are 
to attribute the ſudden change of 


treatment, and that ſyſtem of fla- 


very, which was prepared for them 
at the reſtoration of peace ; they 
trace the hiſtory of taxation from 
that time, and aſſert, that thoſe 

ExaCtiors, 


— 


They call upon ourſelves to 
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exactions, inſtead of being applied 
to any uſeful purpoſe, either tor 
this country. or that, have. been 
laviſhly ſquandered upon court fa- 
vourites and miniſterial dependants; 
that they ever were, and ever ſhall 
be ready to provide for the neceſ- 
iary ſupport of their own govern- 
ment; and, whenever the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate may require it, 
they Hall, as they have heretofore 
done, chearfully contribute their 
full proportion of men and money. 

T hey then proceed to ſtate and ex- 
amine the meaſures and the ſeveral 
acts of parliament, which they con- 
ſider as hoſtile to America, and ſub- 
verſive of their rights; or, in their 
words, the progreſſion of the mini- 
ſlerial plan for enflaving them. 
They repreſent the probable con- 
ſequences to this country of a per- 
ſevefance in that ſcheme, even ſup- 
poling it attended with fuccels ; 
addition to the national debt; in- 
creaſe of taxes ; and a diminution 
of commerce, muit attend it in 
the progreſs; and if we are at 
length victorious, ip what condi— 
tion ſhall we then be 2 What ad- 
vantages, or what laurels ſhall we 
reap from ſuch a conqueſt? 

They artfully endeavour to render 
theirs a cauſe common to both 
countries, by ſhewing that ſuch 
ſucceſs would in the event, be as 
fatal to the liberties of England as 
to thoſe of America, They ac- 
cordingly put the queſtion, May 
not a miniſter with the ſame armies 
that ſubdued them enſlave us? If 
to this it be anſwered, that we will 
ceaſe to pay thoſe armies, they 
pretend to ſhew, that America re- 


duced to ſuch a fituation, would - 


afford abundant reſources both of 
men and money for the purpole ; 
or ſhould we have any reaſon to 


expect, that after making ſlaves 
of them, they ſhould reſuſe to aſ- 
fiſt in reducing us to the ſame ab- 
ject ſtate. in a word (they ſay) 
* Take care that you do not fall 
into the pit that is preparing 
«for: us.“ | 

Afterdenving the ſeveral charges, 
of being ſeditious, impatient of 
government, and defiruus of in- 
dependency, all of which they aſ- 
ſert to be calumnies; they, how. 
ever, declare tnat, if we are de- 
termined, that our minifters ſhall 
wantonly ſport with the rights of 
mankind ; if neither the voice of 
juſtice, the dictates of the law, the 
principles of the conſtitution, nor 
the ſuggeſtions of humanity, can 
reſtrain our hands from the ſhed- 
ing of human blood in ſuch an im- 
pious caule, they mult tell us,. — 
„ That they never will ſubmit to 
be hewers of wood, or drawers of 
water for any miniſtry or nation in 
the world,” 2 25 

They afterwirds make a pro- 
polal, which it were much to be 
wiihed had been more attended to, 
as it affords at lealt no unfavour- 
able balis for negociation. 
% Place us” ſay they, in the 
ſame ſituation that we were at the 
cloſe of the laſt war, and our for- 
mer harmony will be reſtored.“ 

They conclude this memorial, 
by exprefling the deepeſt regret for 
the reſoJutions they were obliged to 
enter into for the ſuſpenſion of 
commerce, as a meaſure detri- 
mental to numbers of their fellow- 
ſubjecis in Great-Britain and Ire- 
land; they account and apologize 
for this conduct, by the over-ruling 
principles of ſelf-preſervation ; by 
the ſupineneſs, and inattentioa to 
our common intereſt, * which we 
had ſhewn for ſeveral years; and 


by 
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by the attempt of the miniſtry, to 
influence a ſubmiſſion to their 
meaſures by deſtroying the trade 
of Boſton, ** The like fate,“ they 
ſay, ** may befall us all; we will 
endeavour therefore, to live with- 
out trade, and recur for ſubſiſtence 
to the fertility and bounty of our 
native ſoil, which will afford us 
all the neceſſaries and ſome of the 
conveniencies of life.” They fi- 
nally reſt their hopes of a reſtora- 
tion of that harmony, friendſhip, 
and fraternal affection, between all 
the inhabitants of his majeſty's 
kingdoms and territories, ſo ar- 
dently wiſhed for by every true 
American, upon the magnanimity 
and juſtice of the Britiſh nation, 
in furniſhing a parliament of ſuch 
wiſdom, independency, and public 
ſpirit, as may fave the violated 
Tights of the whole empire from 
the devices of wicked miniſters and 
evil counſellors, -whether in or out 
of · affice. 

Of all the papers 8282 by 
the American congreſs, their ad- 
dreſs to the French inhabitants of 
Canada, diſcovers the moſt dex- 
trous management, and the moſt 
able method of application to the 
temper and paſſions of the parties, 
whom they endeavour to gain.—— 
They Rate the right they had, 
upon their becoming Engliſh ſub- 
jects, to the ineſtimable benefits of 
the Engliſh conſtitution ; that this 
Tight was further confirmed by the 
royal proclamation in the year 
1763s plighting the public faith 
for their full enjoyment of thoſe 
advantages. They ,impute to ſuc- 
ceeding miniſters an audacious and 
cruel abuſe of the royal authority, 


in withholding from them the frui- 


tion of the irrevocable rights, to 
which they were thus jultly en- 
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titled, —That as they have lived to 
ſee the unexpected time, when mi- 
nifters of this flagitious temper 
have dared to violate the moft 


ſacred compacts and obligations; 


and as the Canadians, educated 
under another form of govern- 
ment, have artfully been kept from 
diſcovering the unſpeakable worth 
of that, from which they are de- 
barred, the congreſs think it their 
duty, for weighty reaſons, to ex- 
plain to them ſome of its moſt im- 
portant branches. 

They then quote paſſages on 
government from the Marquis Bec- 
caria and their countryman Mon- 
teſquieu, the latter of whom they 
artfully adopt as a judge, and an 
irrefragable authority upon this oc- 
caſion, and proceed to ſpecify and 
explain, under ſeveral diſtin heads, 


the principal rights to which the 


people are entitled by the Eugliſſi 
conſtitution ; and theſe rights, they 
truly ſay, defend the poor from 
the rich, the weak from the power- 
ful, the induſtrious. from the rapa- 
cious, the peaceable from the vio- 
lent, the tenants from the lords, 
and all from their ſuperiors, 

They ſtate, that without theſe 
rights, a people cannot be free and 
happy ; and that under their pro- 
tecting and encouraging influence, 
the Engliſh colonies had hitherto 
ſo amazingly flouriſhed and in- 
creaſed. And, that theſe are the 
rights which a profligate miniſtry 
are now ſtriving by = of arms 
to raviſh from themſelves; and 
which they are, with one mind, 
reſolved never to reſign but with 
their hves. a 

They again remind the Cana- 
dians that they are entitled to theſe 
rights, and ought at this moment 
to be in the perfect exerciſe of 

them. 


them. They then aſk, what is of- 
fered to them by the late a& of 

arliament in their place. And 
Fro thence proceed to a ſevere 
examination of the Quebec act, in 
which they attempt to ſhew, that 
it does not afford them, and has 
not left them a civil right or ſecu- 
rity of any kind, as every thing it 
ſeems to grant, and even the laws 
they poſſeſſed before, are liable to 
be altered and varied, and new 
laws or ordinances made, by a 
governor and council appointed by 
the crown, and conſequently, whol- 
ly dependent on, and removeable 
at the will of a miniſter in Eng- 
land; ſo that all the powers of le- 

iſlation, as well as that of grant- 
ing and applying the 7 5 ſup- 
plies, and diſpoſing of their own 
property, being thus totally out of 
the hands and controul of the peo- 
ple, they ate liable to the molt ab- 
ject ſlavery, and to live under the 
moſt deſpotic government in the 
univerſe, 

After pretending to point out 
numberleſs deformities in that law, 
and placing them in ſuch points of 
view, as were ſufficient to render it 
odious to mankind, as well as 
hideous to the Canadians, they re- 
preſent, as an inſult added to their 
injuries, the hopes upon Which, 
they ſaid, it had been founded by 
the miniſter; he expecting, that, 
through an invincible ſtupidity in 
them, and a total inability of com- 
prehending the tendency of a law, 
which ſo materially affected their 
deareſt intereſts, they ſhould; in the 
exceſs of a miſtaken gratitude, take 
up arms, and incur the ridicule and 
deteſtation of the world, by be- 
coming willing tools in his hands, 
to aſſiſt in ſubverting the rights and 
liberties of the other colonies 5 
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without their being capable of ſee- 


ing, that the unavoidable conſe. 
quences of ſich an attempt, if 
ſucceſsful, would be the extinction 
of all hopes to themſelves and their 
poſterity of being ever reſtored to 
freedom; for idiotcy itſelf, (ſay 
they) cannot believe, that, when 
their drudgery is performed, they 
will treat you with leſs cruelty 
than they have us, who are of the 
ſame blood with themſelves.” | 
They again apply to their paſ- 
ſions, and partiality for their 
counttyman, by calling up the 
venerable Monteſquieu, and defir- 
ing them to apply thoſe maxims, 
ſanRified by the authority of a 
name which all Europe reveres, to 
their own ſtate ; they ſuppoſe him 
alive, and conſulted by the Cana- 
dians as to the part they ſhould act 
in their preſent ſituation; They 
are told (after expatiating on the 
ſubject of freedom and {lavery} 
that they are only a {mall people, 
compared with their numerous and 
powerful neighbours, who with 
open arms invite them into 4 ſel- 
low hip; to ſeize the opportunity 
in their favour, which is not the 
work of man, but preſented by 
Providence itſelf; tHat it does not 
admit of a queſtion, whether it is 
more for their intereſt and happi- 
neſs, to have all the reſt of North 
America their unalterable friends; 
or their inveterate enemies; that 
as nature had joined their countriesg 
let them alſo join their political in- 
tereſts ; that they have been cons 
quered into liberty, if they act as 
they ought; but that their doing 
otherwife will be attended with ir- 
remediable evils. | 
They endeavour to obviate the 
jealouſies and prejudices which, 
might ariſe from the difference of 
(C] their 
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their religious principles, by in- 
ſtanciug the caſe of the Swiſs can- 
tons; whoſe union is compoſed of 
Catholic and Proteſtant ſtates ; who 
live in the utmoſt concord and 

eace with each other, and have 
. thereby enabled to defeat all 
attempts againſt their liberties, 
This initance, though perhaps the 
molt appoſite that could have been 
brought for the purpoſe, would 
not, however, have borne the teit 
of much examination. 

They declare, that they do not 
require them, to commence acts of 
hoſtility againſt the government of 
their common ſovereign ; that they 
only invite them to conſult their 
own glory and welfare, and not to 
ſuffer themſelves to be inveigled 
or intimidated by infamous mini- 
ſters ſo far, as to become the in- 
ſtruments of their cruelty and deſ- 
potiſm. They conclude by in- 
forming them, that the congrefs 
had with univerſal pleaſure, and 
by an unanimous vote, reſolved, 
that they ſhould conſider the viola- 


tion of their rights, by the act for 


altering the government of that 
province, as a violation of their 
own; and that they ſhould be in- 
vited to accede to their confedera- 
tion, which had no other objects 
than the perfect ſecurity of the na- 
tural and civil rights of all the con- 
ſtituent members, according to 
their reſpective circumſtances, and 
the preſervation of a happy and 
laſting connection with Great- 
Britain, on the ſalutary and con- 
ſtitutional principles before men- 
tioned. 

In the addreſs to the colonies 
they inform them, that, as in duty 


and juſtice bound, they have de- 


liberately, diſpaſſionately, and im- 
partially examined and conſidered 
7 . 


all the meaſures that led to the pre. 
ſeat diſturbances ; the exertions of 
both the legiſlative and executive 
powers of Great-Britain, on the 
one hand, and the conduct of the 
colonies on the other. That upon 
the whole, they find themſelves 
reduced to the diſagreeable alter- 
native, of being filent and betray- 
ing the innocent, or of ſpeaking 
out and cenſuring thoſe they with 
to revere. In making their choice 
of theſe diſtreſſing dificulties, they 
prefer the courſe dictated by ho- 
neſty, and a regard for the welfare 
of their country. 

After ſtativg and examining the 
ſeveral laws that were paſſed, and 
the meaſures purſued with reſpect 
to America, from the year 1764, 
to the preſent period, they enquire 
into the motives for the particular 
hoſtility carried on againſt the 
town of Boſton, and province of 
Maſſachuſett's-Bay, though the be- 
haviour of the people in other co- 
lonies, had been in equal oppoſi- 
tion to the power aſſumed by par- 
liament, and yet no ſtep what- 
ever had been taken againſt any of 
them by government. This they 
repreſent as an artful ſyſtematic line 
of conduct, concealing among 
others the following detigns : iſt. 
That it was ee that the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſett's would be 
irritated into ſome violent action, 
that might diſpleaſe the reſt of the 
continent, or that might induce 
the people of England to approve 
the meditated vengeance of an im- 
F N and exaſperated miniſtry. 

f the unexampled pacific temper 
of that province ſhould diſappoint 
that part of the plan, it was in 
that caſe hoped, that the other co- 
lonies would be ſo far intimidated, 
as to deſert their brethren, ſuffering 
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in a common cauſe, and that thus 


diſunited, all might be eaſily ſub- 
dued. | 

After examining the Quebec act, 
and pretending to aſſign the mo- 
tives on which it was founded, they 
ſay, that from this detail of facts, 
as well as from authentic intelli- 
gence, it is clear, beyond a doubt, 
that a reſolution is formed, and 
now is carrying iuto execution, to 
extinguiſh the 33 of the colo- 
nies, by ſubjecting them to a deſ- 
potic government. 

They then proceed to ſtate the 
importance of the truſt Which was 
re poſed in them, and the manner 
in which they have diſcharged it. 
Upon this occaſion, they ſay, that 
though the ſtate of the colonies 
would certainly juſtify other mea- 
ſures than thoſe which they have 
adviſed ; yet they have for weighty 
reaſons given the preference to 
thoſe which they have adopted, 
Theſe reaſons are, that it is con- 
ſiſtent with the character which the 
colonies have always ſuſtained, to 
perform, even in the midit of the 
unnatural diſtreſſes and imminent 
dangers that ſurround them, every 
act of loyalty ; and therefore they 
were induced to offer once more to 
his majeſty the petitions of his 
faithful and oppreſſed ſubjects in 
America.—That from a ſenſe of 
their tender affection for the peo 
ple of the kingdom from which 
they derive their original, they 
could not forbear to regulate their 
ſteps by an expeCtation of receiv- 
ing full conviction that the colo- 
niſts are equally dear to them, 
That they ardently wiſh the ſocial 
band between that body and the 
colonies may never be diſſolved, 
and that it cannot, until the 
minds of the former ſhall become 


indiſputably hoſtile, or their inat- 
tention ſhall permit thoſe who are 
thus hoitile to perſiſt in proſecut- 
Ing, with the powers of the realm, 
the deſtructive meaſures already 
operating again the coloniſts ; 
and, in either Caſe, ſhall reduce 
the latter to ſuch a fituation, that 
they ſtall be compelled to renounce 
every guard but that of ſelf pre- 
ſervation.— That, notwithſtanding 
the vehemence with which affairs 
have been 1mpelled, they have not 
yet reached that fatal point ; that 
they do not incline to accelerate 
their motion, already alarmingly 
rapid ; and they have Choſen a 
method of oppoſition that does not 
preclude a hearty reconciliation 
with their fellow citizens on the 
other ſide of the Atlantic. | 
Thar, they deeply deplore the 
urgent neceſſity that preſſes them 
to an immediate interruption of 
commerce, which may prove in- 
jurious to their fellow. ſubjects in 
England; but truſt they will ac- 
quit them of any unkind inten» 
tions, by reflecting that they ſub- 
ject themſelves to fimilar inconve- 
niencies; that they are driven by 
the hands of violence into unex- 
perienced and unexpected public 
convolſions, and that they are con- 
tending for freedom, ſo often con- 
tended for by their anceſtors. 
They conclude by obſerving, 
that the people of England will 
ſoon have an opportunity of de-. 
claring their ſentiments concerning 
their cauſe. That in their piety, 
« generoſity, and good ſenſe, they 
«© repoſe high confidence; and can- 
e not, uponareview of paſt events, 
«© be perſuaded that they, the de- 
« fenders of true religion, and the 
«« aſſertors of the rights of man- 
„ kind, will take part againſt 
[C] : «« their 
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en their affectionate Proteſtant bre- 


© thren in the colonies, in favour 
* of their open and our own ſe— 
« cret enemies, whoſe intrigues, 
« for ſeveral years paſt, have been 
„ wholly exerciſed in ſapping the 
1% foundation of all civil and re. 
4 ligious liberty.“ 
Theſe public acts being paſſed, 
the delegates put 
October 26th. an end to their fel. 
fion, on the 52d day from the 
opening of the congreſs, 
Without examining the truth of 
their allegations, or pretending to 
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form any opinion upon a ſubjeR, 
on which the firſt names in this 
country have differed fo widely, 
it mult be acknowledged, that the 
petition and addreſſes from the 
congreſs have been executed with 
uncommon energy, addreſs, and 
ability; and that, conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly, with reſpect to vigour 
of mind, {trength of ſentiment, 
and the language, at leaſt of pa- 
triotiſm, they would not have diſ— 
— oy any allembly that ever exiſt- 
ed. 


III. 


State of affairs previous to the diſſolution of Parliament. The new Parlia- 


ment meets. 


Debates. Prateſt. 


naval department. 


[X77 HILST matters of this 
/ magnitude were tranſatting 
in America, an unexampled ſu- 
pineneſs with regard to public af- 
fairs, prevailed among the great 
body of the people at home. The 
Engliſh nation, which uſed to feel 
ſo tremblingly alive, upon every 
conteſt that aroſe between the re- 
motelt powers in Europe, and to 
intereſt itſelf ſo much in the iſſue, 
as ſcarcely to be with-held from 
becoming a. party where-ever jul- 
tice or friendſhip pointed out the 

ay, by a ſtrange reverſe of tem- 
per, ſeemed at this time, much 
more indifferent to matters, in 
which were involved its own im- 
mediate and deareſt intereſts. Even 
the great commercial and manu- 
facturing bodies, who muſt be the 
firſt to feel, and the laſt to lameat 
any finiſter events in the colonies, 


Speech from the throne. 
Apparent irreſolution with reſpect to America. 
timates of ſupply formed upon a peace eſtabliſhment. 


Addreſſes. Amendments propoſed. 
E 


Reduction in the 


and who are generally remarkable 
for a quick foreſight and provident 
ſagacity in whatever regards their 
intereſt, ſeemed now to be ſunk in 
the ſame careleſneſs and inattention 
with the reſt of the people. 

Several cauſes concurred to pro- 
duce this appareat indifference. 
The colony conteſts were no longer 
new. From the year 1765, they 
had, with but few, and thole ſhort 
intermiſſions, engaged the atten- 
tion of parliament. Moſt of the 
topics on the ſubje& were exhauit- 
ed, and the vehement paſſions 
which accompanied them had ſub- 
ſided. Ine non-1mportation agree- 
ment, (by diviſions within the co- 
lonies, which, if not cauſed, were 
much forwarded by the conceſſions 
with regard to ſeveral of the taxes 
laid in 1767) had broken up, be- 


fore it had produced any ſerious 


conſequences. 
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conſequences. Moſt people there- 
fore flattered themſelves, that as 
things had appeared ſo very fre- 
quently at the, verge of a rupture, 
without actually arriving at it, 
that now, as formerly, ſome means 
would be found for accommodating 
this diſpute, At worlt it was con- 
ceived, that the Americans would 
themſelves grow tired. And as 
an opinion was circulated with 
ſome induſtry and ſucceſs, that a 
countenance of reſolution, if per- 
ſevered in for ſome time, would 
certainly put an end to the con- 
teſt, which (it was ſaid) had been 
nouriſhed wholly by former conceſ- 
ſions, people were in general in- 
clined to leave the trial of the ef- 
fects of perſeverance and reſolu- 
tion, to a miniſtry who valued 
themſelves on thoſe qualities. "Phe 
court had alſo with great tenaci— 
ouſnels adhered to this ſyſtem for 
ſome years. It frequently got the- 
better, not only of the regular op- 
poſition, but of parties in the mi- 
niſtry itſelf, who were from time 
to time inclined to relax either from 
fear, wearineſs, or change of opi- 
nion. All theſe things had hither- 
to indiſpoſed the body of the na- 
tion from taking part in the 
ſanguine manner they had hitherto 
done on other ſubjects, and formerly 
on this, FS, 

From theſe cauſes, adminiſtra- 
tion being totally diſengaged at 
home, was at full leiſure to proſe- 
cute the meaſures which it had de- 
ſigned againſt America, or to 
adopt ſuch new ones, as the oppo- 
ſition there rendered neceſſary ta- 
wards Carrying the new laws into 
execution, The times indeed were 
highly favourable to any purpoſe, 
which only required the concur- 


[37 
rence of that parliament, and the 
acquieſcence of the people. 

Notwithſtanding theſe favours 
able circumſtances on the one fide, 
and that general indifference which 
prevailed on the other, it was not 
totally forgotten by either, that the 
time for a general election was ap- 
proaching, and that the parliament 
had but one ſeiſion more to com- 
pleat its allotted term. In ſome 


few places, where the popular ſpirit 


ran high, teſts were already pro- 
poſed to be ſigned by their future 
candidates, previous to their re- 
ceiving any aſſurance, or promiſe of 
ſupport from the electors. At a meets 
ing of the freeholders of the county 
of Middleſex, a teſt was propoled ta 
Mr. Wilkes and Serjeant Glynne, 
and by them ſigned, in which they 
engaped their urmoit endeavours to 
promote bills for ſhortening the 
duration of parliaments, for the 
excluſion of placemen and pen- 
ſioners from the houſe of com- 
mons; for a more fair and equal 
repreientation of the people; for 
vindicating the injured rights of 
the freeholders of that county, 
and through them of all the elec- 
tors in the kingdom; for procuriag 
a repeal of the four late American 
ads, viz. That for the province 
of Quebec, and the three which 
affected the town of Boſton, and 
the province of Maſſachuſett's-Eay; 
beſides binding themſelves, fo far 
as in them lay, to reſtore and de- 
fend that excellent form of govern- 
ment, which had been modelled 
and eſtabliſhed at the revolution. 
Teils, upon much the ſame prin= 
ciples, were propoted in London 
and” ſome other places; and it is 
{:1] the opinion of ſome of thoſe, 
who were ſanguine in that mode 
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of proceeding, that the apprehen- 
ſion of its becoming general influ- 
enced the ſubſequent conduct of ad- 
miniſtration to the diſſolution of 
parliament. This opinion, how- 
ever, ſeems ill founded. There 
was no reaſon then to expect, nor 
is there now to imagine, that the 
mode of ſubſcribing to teſts would 
have become general, or even ex- 
tenſive. The influence of acmi- 
niſtration, in a great number of the 
boroughs, and in many of the coun- 
ties, is at all times too well known 
to be called in queſtion; and the 
principal and molt celebrated Jead- 
ers in oppoſition totally diſclaimed 
all teſts whatever, as unworthy of 
themſelves, derogatory of their cha- 
racter as ſenators, and reſtrictive of 
their rights as men, 

Other more probable cauſes muſt 
be ſought, for the meaſure of dit- 
ſolving the parliament, The civil 
liſt was again become deeply in 
debt, and the diftrefſes of the lower 
por of the houſhold, from the with- 

olding of their wages, were be- 
come ſo notorious, and ſo much 
ſpoken of, that it ſeemed diſgiace- 
ful to the nation, as well as griev- 
ous to the ſovereign. It was there- 
fore thought, and probably rigatly, 
that it was intended, in the enſuing 
ſeſſion, not only to demand a large 
ſum of money tor the diſcharge of 
the ſtanding debt, but alſo that a 
requiſition would be made, for ſuch 
a conſiderable and certain yearly 
addition to the civil-lilt revenues, as 
wodld prevent all ſuch mortifying 
applications for the future. 

Though no doubt could be enter- 
tained of the good will and compli- 
ance of the then parliament, it was, 
. not thought prudent, to 
oad them with ſo diſagreeable a 
talk, at the eve of a general elec- 
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tion. Recent experience had ſhewn, 
that this was a ſubject which would 
excite much general diſcuſſion ; and 
that however a majority might, 
from their zeal to the eaſe of their 
ſovereign, overlook all the difficul- 
ties that could be raiſed within 
doors, ſuch a ſettlement, attended 
with the payment of a great preſent 
balance, and loaded with an entail- 
ed irredeemable future incumbrance 
would not at all be ſatisfactory with- 
out. People are apt to be out of hu- 
mour at the parting with their mo- 
nev, and an application for future 
truſt and favour, in ſuch a temper, 
would ſeem, at leaſt, ill timed. On 
theother hand, ſuch a meaſure would 
be nothing in the hands of a new 
parliament, and would be worn out 
of memory, or become only an hiſto- 
rical reference, at the time of their 
natural demiſe. The ſiniſter events 
which have fince taken place nave, 
however, hitherto prevented the 
making of any requiition of this 
nature, 

Another motive may, perhaps, be 
ſuppoſed, for the mealure of diſſo- 
lution That parliament had al- 
ready paſſed the moſt hoſtile laws 
againſt America; and as they could 
not, with ſo good a grace, reſcind 
their own acts, the miniſter was, in 
ſome degree, tied down to a perſe- 
verance in the ſupport of thoſe 
meaſures on which they were found- 
ed ; whereas, in a new Houſe of 
Commons, he would be ſomewhat 
at large in chuſing or altering his 
line of conduct, as circumſtances 
varied, and they, if neceſſary, might 
throw all the odium of thoſe laws 
upon their predeceſſors, 

It may alſo be ſuppoſed, that as 
the iſſue of the American meaſures 
became every day more precarious, 
it was thought a right meaſure to 
have 
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have the elections over, before any 
unfortunate event could change the 
temper, or irritate the minds of the 

eople. If this ſhould coincide 
with the time of a general election, 
there was no doubt but the oppoſi- 
tion muſt carry every thing before 
it. This, in all likelihood, was 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevalent 
motive to this reſolution, though 
the others might have had their 
ſhare. And it may be ſafely conclu- 
ded, that a ſaving to the friends of 
government, by curtailing the time 
tor conteſt andexpence, particularly 
in the counties, was not at all over- 
looked upon this occaſion. Indeed, 
the oppolition complained that they 
did not receive fair play; that ſome 
places were loſt by ſurprize; and, 
they ſaid, that thoſe in the ſecret 
had infinite advantages, by ſetting 
out betimes for the ſcene of action, 
and taking the neceſſary meaſures 
to ſtrengthen their intereſt, before 
even a ſuſpicion of the deſign was 
formed on the other fide. 

However it was, very unex- 
pectedly, and much to the ſurprize 
of the nation in general, (as it had 
not been a meaſure much practiſed 
of late years, no ſimilar inſtance 
having occurred ſince the year 1746, 
and even that being an unique in 
the long reign of George II.) a pro- 
September amation was iſſued 
BYE h for the diſſolution of 

gone the parliament, and 
the calling of a new one, the writs 
for which were made returnable on 
the 29th day of the following No- 
vember, Notwithſtanding the ſur- 
prize, and ſhortneſs of the time, 
ſome of the elections were conteſted 
with extraordinary perſeverance and 
ardor. | 

In London, the popular party 
carried every thing before them, 
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and returned all the members. Mr, 
Wilkes was again elected to repre- 
ſent the county of Middleſex, with- 
out a ſhadow of oppoſition from the 
court, and Lord Mayor of that city 
for the enſuing year ; and there 
was no doubt that the court party, 
grown ſomewhat wiſer by long and 
bitter experience, would no longer 
controvert his ſeat. The diſpute, 
concerning that ſingle ſeat, had 
produced to them more troubles, 
vexation, and diſgraces, than the 
conteſt with the twelve united co- 
lonies of America, It would have 
been an imprudence, of the groſſeſt 
kind, to mix theſe diſputes in the 
preſent crifis ; and thus, after near 
fourteen years ſtruggle, it was 
thought the beſt way to leave him 
matter of the held. 

It was ſaid, by ſome of thoſe who 
are curious in attending to ſuch ob- 
ſervations, that notwithſtanding the 
ſurprize, and the ſhortneſs of tte 
time, a greater number of the old 
members were thrown out than was 
common at general elections Hows» 
ever the fact might be, thoſe who 
were the beſt acquainted with men 
and things, did not augur any 
change of ſyſtem from this circ um- 
ſtance, The court, notwithſtanding 
all the ill ſucceſs of all the meaſures 
from which the beſt ſucceſs was ſo 
confidently expected, ſeemed firmly 
reſolved to perſevere in the ſame 
courſe, It is ſaid, that private ad- 
vices from America encouraged 
them to ſet a light value on the 
public appearances, 

On the meeting of the new par- 
liament, Sir Fletcher Norton was, 
without oppoſition, ap- 
pointed Sneaker, n Nor. oth. 
the ſpeech from the 774. 
throne, the two Houſes were in- 
formed, that a moſt daring ſpirit of 
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reſiſtance and diſobedience to the 
Jaw {till unhappily prevailed in the 
province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, 
and had, in divers parts of it, broke 
forth in freſh violences of a very 
criminal nature; that theſe pro- 
ceedings had been countenanced 
and encouraged in others of the 
colonies, and unwarrantable at- 
tempts made to obſtrutt the com- 
merce of this kingdom, by unlaw- 
ful combinations ; that ſuch mea- 
ſures had been taken, and ſuch or- 
ders given, as were judged moſt 

roper and effectual for carrying 
Into execution the laws which were 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of the late 
parliament, for the protection and 
ſecurity of commerce, and for re- 
ftoring and preſerving peace, orcer, 
and good government, 1n the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſett's Bay; that 
they might depend upon a firm and 
ſedfait reſolution to withſtand every 
attempt to weaken or impair the 
ſupreme authority of this legiſlature 
over all the dominions of the crown, 
the maintenance of which was con- 
ſidered as eſſential to the dignuy, 
the ſafety, and the weltare of the 
Britiſh empire ; his Majeſty being 
aſſured of receiving their aſſiſtance 
and ſupport while acting upon theſe 
principles, 

The greateſt ſatisfadtion was ex- 
preſſed, at the peace concluded be- 
tween Ruſſia and the Porte, where- 
by the general tranquillity of Eu— 
rope was rendered compleat; and 
the uſual aſſurance given of every 
endeayour to preſerve that tranquil- 
tity, of which there was the greater 
hope, as other powers gave the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of an equally 
pacitic diſpoſition. 

No particular ſupply was de- 
manded ; but it was not doubted, 
phat the ſaws alfectionate confi- 
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dence, and the ſame proofs of zeal 
and attachment, would be met 
with in this Houſe of Commons, 
which had been conſtantly received 
from others. The ſpeech con- 
cluded, by particularly recommend» 
ing to both Houſes, at this time, 
to proceed with temper in their de- 
liberations, and with unanimity in 
their reſolutions, To let the peo- 
ple, in every part of the dominions, 

e taught, by their example, to 
have a due reverence for the laws, 
and a juſt ſenſe of the bleſſings of 
our excellent conſtitution. 

An addreſs, in the uſual form, 
having been moved for, an amend- 
ment was propoſed, on the fide of 
oppoſition, that his Majeſty would 
be graciouſly pieaſed to communi— 
catc the whole intelligence he had 
received from America, to the 
Houle, as well as the letters, or- 
ders, and inſtructions upon that 
buſineſs, The propoſal for this 
amendment was productiye of ſome 
conſiderable debate, as well as of a 
diviſion. 

The ſupporters of the original 
addreſs went, in the firſt place, up- 
on the old ground, that addreſſes 
were no more than general compli- 
ments, matters of courſe at the be- 
ginning of every ſeſſion, which did 
not preclude any future enquiries z 
that particular meaſures were not at 
that time, in any degree, objects of 
their conſideration: and that Ame- 
rican affairs would come in their 
due order before them, when there 
would be ſufficient time for deli- 
beration, and conſidering them 
either ſeparately or in general. 

On the other fide, it was con- 
tended, that though no particular 
meaſures were immediately under 
coni:deration, yet, the addreſs be- 
ing drawn up in very general terms, 
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it implied, or even contained, a 
general approbation of all the late 
' meaſures purſued with reſpe& to 
America; that this general judg- 
ment could not, nor ought not, to 
be given with out the fulleſt and 
cleareit information ; that a delay 
in forming ſuch judgment, while 
the molt important concerns both 
of England and America were 
hanging upon it, might be fatal 
to both in its conſequences; and 
that it was a deception to the 
inexperienced, and an inſult to the 
Houle, to pretend that their ad- 
dreſſes were words without mean- 
ing, and to be confidered only as 
echoes to the ſpeech. 

This ſpeech, they ſaid, was not 
merely a compliment. It included 
a ſcheme of policy. It included a 
ſcheme of unfortunate policy; from 
whence nothing good had ſprung, 
and from which nothing good could 
rationally be expected. They had 
hitherto been groſsly deceived, and 
this expreſſion of good humour and 
confidence, (for it was that at leaſt, 
or it was nothing) muſt belie the 
genuine feelings of a new parlia- 
ment, which ought to be cautious 
in committing itſelf in the mea- 
ſures of the old, before it had time 
or means of examining them. They 
ſaid that this caution would be but 


decent, even tho” the ads of the for- 
mer parliament had not left the em- 


ire in a flame; but when they met 
in the midit of the conflagration, it 
was abſolutely incumbent on them 
to know ſomething of the true nature 
of the affair, before they took any 
meaſures for heaping on new com- 
buſtible matter. However pretend- 
ers to moderation. might delude 
themſelves, or attempt to delude 
others, with an idea of the unope- 
Jative nature of an addreſs, they 


- 
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would certainly find their previous 
approbation pleaded againſt a ſub- 
ſequent diſſent, - and an advantage 
taken from thence, to infuſe an 
opinion into the nation in general, 
into Europe, and into America, 
that parliament had, that day, ſo- 
lemnly adopted all the former pro- 
ceedings with regard to the colo- 
nies. That this opinion would 
alienate more and more the affec- 
tions of the colonies from this na- 
tion, and therefore it would be ne- 
ceſſary to lay a ground for their fu- 
ture ſyſtem, by an examination in- 
to the true nature and effects of the 
paſt. N 

The miniſter ſaid, that it was not 
a proper time for entering into any 
diſcuſſion of the affairs of America; 
he ſeemed to acknowledge, that a 
reconciliation was highly deſirable, 
but that as no terms had yet been 
propoſed by America, nor conceſ- 
ſions offered, it could not be pre- 
ſumed, that England would make 
offers of ſubmiſſion; and that as 
matters were in this ſtate of ſuſ- 
penſe, he hoped the motion for an 
amendment would be withdrawn. 

Several gentlemen who make a 
merit of being conſidered as totally 
diſengaged from all parties and 
connections, ſaid they would vote 
ſor the original addreſs; not that 
they would in any degree be conſi- 
dered to approve of the late mea- 
ſures againſt America, or that this 
vote ſnould be at all ſuppoſed an en- 
gagement with regard to their fu- 
ture conduct on that ſubject; but 
they would do it merely as a matter 
of buſineſs and courſe, and hold 
themſelves, notwithſtanding, en- 
tirely at liberty upon all future 
queſtions, | 

In the courſe of this debate, the 


conduct of the late parliament un- 


derwent 


* 
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derwent much ſevere animadverſion, 
and the miniſter was reminded of 
the mighty effects he had predicted 
from the late acts againſt America; 
they were" to humble that whole 
continent in the duſt, without any 
further trouble, and the puniſhment 
of Boſton was to ſtrike an univerſal 
panic on all the colonies; that re- 
fractory town would be totally aban- 
doned; and inſtead of obtaining 
relief, a dread of the ſame fate 
wouldprevent even the appearances 
of pity ; that the event has, in 
every inſtance, been the direct re- 
verſe of the expectations thus held 
out. The cauſe of Boſton is now 
become the cauſe of, all America ; 
her ſufferings have given her a kind 
of pre-eminence and ſupremacy, 
which ſhe could never otherwiſe 
have acquired ; and theſe meaſures, 
inſtead of dividing the colonies, 
have joined them 1n a cloſeneſs of 
friendſhip and union, which per- 
haps no other means in nature could 
have done. The great ſpeakers in 
oppoſition never dittinguiſhed chem- 
ſelves in a more ſtriking manner, 
than in this day's debate. 

The diviſion ſhewed, that oppo- 
fition had not gained any great ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength by the general 
election, and alſo, that the temper 
of the Houſe at preſent, with reſpect 
to America, was not eſſentially dif- 
ferent from that of the late par- 
liament. The numbers in ſupport 
of the addreſs, as it originally 
ſtood, were 264, and thoſe who 
voted for the amendment, amount- 
ed to 73 only. 

The addreſs from the Lords was 
not leſs warnily debated than that 
from the Houſe of Commons, It 
was couched in very ſtrong terms, 
and declaratory of their abhorrence 
and deteſtation of the daring ſpirit 
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of reſiſtance and diſobedience to the 
laws, which ſo ſtrongly prevailed 
in the. province of Maſſachuſett's 
Bay, and of the unwarrantable at- 
tempts in that and other provinces 
of America, to obſtruct, by unlaw- 
ful combinations, the trade vf this 
kingdom. 

A noble Duke, who has long 
been diſtinguiſhed by his manly, 
reſolute, and inflexible ſpirit in op- 
poſition, moved an amendment in 
the following words: To deſire 
« his Majeſty would be gracioully' 
« pleaſed to give directions for an 
« early communication of the ac- 
counts which have been received 
“ concerning the ſtate of the colo- 
„ nies, that we may not proceed 
to the conlideration of this moſt 
critical and important matter, 
but upon the fulleſt information; 
„% and when we are thus informed, 
« we ſhall, without delay, apply 
« ourſelves with the moſt earneſt 
% and ſerious zeal to ſuch meaſures 
« as ſhall tend to ſecure the honour 
« of his Majeſty's crown, the true 
„ dignity of the mother country, 
“% and the harmony and happineſs 
of all his Majeſty's dominions.“ 

The Lords in oppoſition argued, 
that they could not agree to com- 
mit themſelves with the careleſs fa. 
Cility of a common addreſs of com- 
rp in expreſſions, which may 
ead to meaſures in the event fatel 
to the lives, properties, and liber- 
ties of a very great part of their 
fellow ſubjects. They conſidered 
an addreſs, in the preſent ſituation, 
as neceſſarily carrying a conſider- 
able influence upon their future 
proceedings, and as impreſſing the 
public with certain ideas of the 
meaſures which they mean to ſup- 
port; that whatever meaſures they 
ſhall think it adviſeable to purſue, 

| it 
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it will certainly add greatly to the 
weight and efficacy of their pro- 
ceedings, if they appear the reſult 
of full information, mature deli- 
beration, and temperate enquiry 
that no materials for ſuch an en- 
quiry have been laid before them, 
nor even ſo much as promiſed ; that 
in this fituation they are called vp- 
on to make an addreſs, arbitrarily 
impoſing qualities and deſcriptions 
upon acts done in the colonies, of 
the true nature and juſt extent of 
which they are as yet in a great 
meaſure unapprized ; a procedure, 
which, they think, by no means 
conſonant to that purity which 
they ought ever to preſerve in their 
Judicial, and to that Caution which 
ought to guide them in their deli- 
berate capacity. 

They beſides objected to the ad- 
dreſs, its implying an approbation 
of the unfortunate ſyſtem adopted 
with regard to the colonies in the 
laſt parliament ;z a ſyſtem which, 
they repreſented, as conceived 
without prudence, and purſued 
without temper, conſiſtency, or fore- 
fight, After enlarging upon the 
miſchiefs it had produced, without 
a rational proſpect of advantage, 
they ſaid that it afforded a melan- 
choly praſpe of the diſpoſition of 
Lords in the preſent parliament, 
when they ſee the Houſe, under the 
preſſure of ſo ſevere and uniform an 
experience, again ready, without 
any enquiry, to countenance, if not 
to adopt, the ſpirit of the former 
fatal proceedings. 

To this, beſides the general ob- 
ſervations on addreſſes, it was an- 
ſwered by the miniſterial fide, that 
the proceedings in America had 
been ſuch, that if they were not 
met by ſomethin 
language of parhament, immedi- 


ſpirited in the 
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ately at its meeting, the cauſe would 
ſeem to be given up; and this 
would be a declaration without en- 


1 as that propoſed in the ad- 


reſs; that for their part, nothing 


was farther from their thoughts, 


than a conceſſion either expreſſed or 
implied; that they hoped this par- 
liament would ſhew the ſame regard 
for its dignity, by which the late 
parliament had acquired ſo much 
honour; and one miniſter confeſſed, 
that he had adviſed the diſſolution, 
leſt popular diſſatisfaction, 7 
from untoward events, ſhould brea 
the chain of thoſe public meaſures 
which were neceſſary to reduce the 
colonies to due obedience, The 
ſooner the new parliament ſpoke 
out upon the ſubject, the better. 

The debate was long and vehe- 
ment, though the minority was but 
13 to 63 on the diviſion. It was 
rendered memorable by the circum- 
ſtance of having produced a proteſt, 
the firſt we remember to have heard 
of upon an addreſs, and that too 
very. ſtrong and pointed. The 

roteſt concluded with the follow- 
ing remarkable declaration : 

„gut whatever may be the miſ- 
chievous defigns, or the inconfi- 
derate temerity, which leads others 
to this deſperate courſe, we wiſh to 
be known as perſons who have ever 
diſapproved of meaſures fo perni- 
cious in their paſt effects, and their 
future tendency, and who are not 
in haſte, without enquiry or in- 
formation, to commit ourſelves in 
declarations which may precipitate 
our country into all the calamities 
of a civil war,” 

Notwithftanding the hoſtile tone 
of the ſpeech, and the great majo- 
rity that ſupported the addreſſes in 
both Houſes, there appeared the 
molt glaring irreſolution on the 
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fide of miniſtry, with reſpe& to 
American affairs. It ſeemed as if 
no plan had yet been formed, nor 
ſyſtem adopted upon that ſubject. 
The miniſter appeared leſs than 
uſual in the Houſe of Commons, 
and ſtudiouſly avoided all explana- 
tion. Many imagined that he was 
thwarted and overruled by what 
in the cant phraſe is called the in- 
terior cabinet, and did not approve 
of the violent meaſures that were 
there generated. It was even at 
this time ſuppoſed, that tie was 
feeling his own firength, and had 
ſome thoughts of making an effort 
to emancipate himſelf from thoſe 
Shackles, which rendered him an- 
ſwerable for the acts of others, who 
were not themiclves in any degree 
reſponhble. 

Other cauſes might, perhaps with 
more probability, be aſſigned for 
this irreſolution. The miniſter 
might ſtill have his doubts with re- 
ſpect to the temper of the new par- 
hament. The landed intereſt, which 
mult firſt contribute to the ſupport 
of coercive meaſures, was not yet 
Prepared to look in the face the 
direct avowal of a war; and an in- 
creaſe of the land-tax, where there 
was no incitement of national glo- 
ry, and even the queition of intereſt 
ſulticiently doubtful, might meet 
with a general and fatal oppoſition, 
The whole weight of the mercantile 
intereſt, and ot the great manufac- 
turing body of the nation, was alſo 
to be apprehended, | 

However it was, whether it pro- 
ceeded from irreſolution, a want of 
ſyltem, or a difference of opinion in 
the cabinet, there was a ſtrange 
ſuſpenſion of American buſineſs 
previous. to the Chriſtmas receſs, 
and the miniſter ſeemed evidently to 
ſhrink from all conteſt upon that 


ſubject. The national eſtimates 
were entirely formed upon a peace 
eſtabliſhment, - The land-tax was 
continued at three ſhillings in the 
pound; no vote of credit was re- 
quired ; the army remained upon 
its former footing, and a reduction 
of 4000 ſeamen took place, only 
10,000 being demanded for the 
enſuing year, 

Upon the laſt of theſe articles it 
was obſerved on the ſide pf oppoſi- 
tion, that there was no reconciling 
the conduct of adminiſtratien in a 
reduction of 4000 feamen, with the 
ſpeech from the throne, which an- 
nounced the affairs of America to 
be in a moſt critical and alarming fi- 
tuation, and ſeemed to call for the 
moſt vigorous and deciſive meaſures. 
That this had all rhe appearance of 
being a miniſterial trick; a form- 
ing of eſlimates, in the firſt inſtance, 
which were only deſigned as waſte- 
paper, and never intended to be ad- 
hered to, and afterwards to ſurprize 
and drive the houſe into grants of an 
improper and burdenſome nature; 
that gentlemen could not face their 
conſtituents in the receſs, without 
being able to give them any in- 
formation, either relative to future 
burdens, or to what would be ne— 
ceſſarily involved in ſuch an en- 
quiry, whether compulſive meaſures 
were really intended to be purſued 
againſt the Americans; for that to 
talk of enforcing the acts upon a 
reduced ellabliſhmenr, either naval 
or military, was a ſort of language 
fit to be held only to children. 

The miniſter not being then in 
the Houſe, a noble Lord who ſat 
upon the ſame bench with him, 


ſaid, he had authorized him to ac- 


quaint the Houle, that he had no 
information whatever to Jay before 
it, nor moaſutes tO propoſe reſpect- 


ing 


— 


— 
— 


e reer 
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ing America. Other gentlemen on 
the ſame ſide ſaid, that this was 
not a proper time for a di ſcuſſion of 
American affairs; that when they 
came before them in a parhamen- 
tary way, every gentleman would 
be at full liberty to declare his ſen- 
timents, and ſupport his opinions, 
when it was not to be doubted 
but the miniſter would give very 
good reaſons as' well for the delay, 
as for the naval reduction. 

An attempt was made in thoſe 
debates, and ſupported with plea- 
ſantry, to turn the tables upon the 
oentlemen in oppoſition, who had 
for ſeveral years been complaining 
of the greatneſs of our peace elta- 
blihment both by ſea and land, 
and now ſeemed to oppoſe a re- 
duction 2s ſoon as it was attempted 
by the minifters. But they juſtified 
their conduct on the appearance of 
public affairs, as well as the ſpeech 
from the throne ; . they ſaid, an 
impoſition upon the Houſe and the 
public, by delufive eltimates, was 
not a method of ſhewing reſpect to 
the one, or attention to the other, 
and the heavy loſs and expence that 
might be incurred in that mode, 
under the ſeveral heads of an 1n- 
creaſed navy debt, ſervices not pro- 
vided for, and perhaps a vote of 
credit, were fully ſhewn, The 
ſtrange inconfiltency of adminiſtra- 
tion, with reſpe& to American af- 
fairs, was ſeverely ſcrutinized. It 
was aſlerted, that the whole was a 
cheat, in order to delude the people 
into a war, rendered doubly ruin— 


ous and diſgracetul by a defective 
Preparation ; that the minilters ob- 
linately reſolved not to make peace 
by any reaſonable political conceſ- 
hon, nor war by any vigorous mi- 
litary arrangement; but by fluctu- 
aung between both, deprived the 
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nation of a poſhbility of deriving 
benefit from either. Far from ſa- 
ving for the public, this delay of 
incurring timely charge would cer- 
tainly aggravate the future expence, 
as they would affuredly feel in due 
time. That they were far from 
deſiring war; as little did they re- 
liſh large peace eſtabliſhments: but 
if, againſt their will, war ut be 
carried on, common ſeale dictated, 
that jt ought to be carried on with 
effect; and that if a peace eſtabliſh= 
ment, and even lower than a peace 
eſtabliſnment, was ſufficient to 
ſupport a war, this afforded a de- 
monſtrative proof, that the peace 
eſtabliſhment had been ſhamefully 
prodipal. | | 

In anſwer to this, the miniſter of 
the naval department publicly aſ- 
ſerted, in the Houſe of Lords, that 
he knew the low eſtabliſhment pro- 
poſed would be fully ſufficient for 
reducing the colonies to obedience, 
He ſpoke with the greateſt con- 
tempt both of the power and the 
courage of the Americans. He 
held, that they were not diſciplined 
nor capable of diſcipline, and that 
formed of ſuch materials, and fo 
indiſpoſed to action, the numbers 
of waich ſuch boaſts had been 
made, would only add to the faci- 
lity of their defeat. 

Although on theſe grounds the 
eltabliihment ſtood, or ſeemed to 
ſtand as reduced, the miniſters did 
not diſclaim any further arrange- 
ments of a political nature. By 
being frequently urged, ſome ex- 
planation was drawn out on that 
ſubject in the Houſe of Commons. 
A gentleman called publicly upon 
the minilter in chat Houſe to know, 
whether he had any information to 
lay before them, or any meaſures 
to propoſe reſpecting America, 25 
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if he had not, he thought it the 
duty of parliament to interpoſe, to 
call for papers, and to proceed on 
ſuch information, however defec- 
tive, as they could obtain. He 
concluded by totally repiobating 
the meaſures adopted by the late 
parliament, as equally impolitic 
and impracticable; and ſaid, that 
they never. could be prudently or 
effectually carried into execution. 
The lord at the head of the trea- 
ſury did not enter much into a juſ- 
tification of the meaſures of the 
late parliament. He ſaid the ſub- 
je& would require the utmoſt dili- 
gence and attentiony as a matter of 
the greateſt magnitude ever debated 
within their walls; that hecould not 
entirely acquieſce in the condemn- 
ation of meaſures haſtily, which had 
been taken up and adopted upon 
ſuch weighty motives ; that at the 
time, it was impoſſible to foretel 
E how they might anſwer; 
ut that they ſhould have a fair trial 
before they were reprobated; and 
that the wiſdom and policy of them 
could be only finally known in the 
event. That he had information 
which he would lay before the 
Houſe ſoon after the holidays ;. and 
that he would ſo far adopt the gen- 
tleman's ideas who had called upon 
him, as to propoſe the appointment 
of a committee for taking the affairs 
of America into conſideration. 
Much altercation aroſe upon this 
delay in buſineſs of ſuch vaſt im- 
portance as the American, and 
that "the papers and all neceſſary 
means of information ſhould be ſo 
long retained from the Houſe. 
Upon theſe occaſions, the ridicu- 
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lous and diſtreſſing ſituation in 
which General Gage and his little 
army ſtood in Boſton ; at the ſame 
time, in a certain degree, beſieg- 
ing, and themſelves beſieged, was 
a ſubject productive of much ani- 
madverſion, as well as raillery. 

A gentleman in office, and who 
not long fince had become a con- 
vert to the principles of admini- 
ſtration, juſt before the receſs pulled 
the maſk a little aſide, both with 
reſpe& to the American buſineſs, 
and to the ſtate of the eſtimates, 
He ſaid, that any increaſe of the 
one, however neceſſary, or the ex- 
planations required on the other, 
would, in the preſent ſeaſon, be 
highly improper ; that ſuch propo- 
ſals at the eve of an adjournment, 
could only be intended to embar- 


raſs adminiſtration; that a compli- 


ance with them, would ſpread ſuch 
an alarm among the merchants, 
with reſpe& to their property, as 
might be productive of the moſt 
dangerous conſequences; and that 
they were matters only to be en- 
tered upon, when the meaſures at 
large, and the means of carrying 
them into execution, were brought 
together, and connected in one 
view. | 

Nothing of any conſequence was 
tranſacted in the Houſe of Lords 
from the paſſing of the addreſs, 
except that a motion was made, and 
at length carried, for putting an 
end to that ſcandalous contention 
with the Commons, by which, ever 
ſince the year 1770, the members 
of each houſe were interdicted from 
the other, 
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Lord Chatham's motion. Debates. 


Petitions. 


London petition withdrawn. 


- Petitions offered from the American agents. Rejected. 


HE apprehenſions of the mi- 

niſtry, that they would meet 
with a vigorous oppoſition from the 
mercantile intereſt in the purſuit of 
their American meaſures, were not 
ill founded. During the receſs a 
general alarm was ſpread, and ſe- 
veral meetings of the great bodies 
of North-American merchants in 
London and Briſtol were held, 
where thoſe meaſures by which 
they were ſo deeply affected, were 
fully diſcuſſed, their conſequences 
explained, and petitions ˖ to parlia- 
ment prepared and agreed upon in 
both places. The times were, 
however, altered, and ſuch an op- 
poſition now, was not productive 
of the efficacy or danger, which 
till very lately would have rendered 
it terrible. 

The miniſter found the oppoſi- 
tion reinforced from another quar- 
ter, which in other times, and other 
fituations, would have been for- 
midable. 'The Earl of Chatham, 
after a long abſence, appeared in 
the Houſe of Lords, to expreſs his 
utmoſt diſſent and diſapprobation 
to the whole ſyſtem of American 
meaſures, Though his power and 
influence. were from many cauſes 
much leſſened, his appearance could 
at no time be wholly without ef- 
fect. | 
On the firſt day of 
Jan. 20th. the meeting Wat the 

"775: receſs, the nobleman 
at the head of American affairs, 
having laid the papers belonging 
to his department before the Lords, 
Lord Chatham moved an addreſs 


to his majeſty, for recalling the 
troops from Boſton. This motion 
was uſhered in and ſupported by a 
long ſpeech, in which he repre- 
ſented this meaſure as a matter of 
immediate neceſſity; an hour now 
loſt in allaying the ferment in Ame- 
rica, might produce years of cala- 
mity ; the preſent ſituation of the 
troops rendered them and the Ame- 
ricans continually liable to events, 
which would cut off the poſſibility 
of a reconciliation ; this concilia- 
tory meaſure, thus well timed; this 
mark of affection and good-will on 
our fide, will remove all jealouſy 
and apprehenſion on the other, 
and inſtantaneouſly produce the 
happieſt effects to both. He an- 
nounced this motion to be intro. 
ductory to a plan he had formed 
for a ſolid; honourable, and laſting 
ſettlement between England and 
America ; he now only ſet his foot 
upon the threſhold of peace. 
He ſeverely reprehended admi- 
niftration for eight weeks delay in 
communicating the American pa- 
pers, at ſo very critical a period. 
He charged them with deludin 
and deceiving the people of this 
country in ſeveral inſtances ; by 
general miſrepreſentations of the 
colonies ; by perſuading them that 
the diſputes there were the affair 
of Boſton only, in which the reſt 
were totally unconcerned ; and 
that the appearance of a fingle 
regiment there, would reſtore every 
thing to quiet. He attributed the 
ſudden diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment, to the ſame principle of de- 
ception. 
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ception. e condemned the whole to relinquiſh it. If the tafk be 
late ſeries of American laws and difficult now, what muſt it be in a 
menſures; ſaid he contended not few years? Parliament muſt be 


for ũĩndulgence, but juſtice to Ame- 
rica ; that if we conſulted: either 
our intereſt or our dignity, the firſt 
advances” to peace and concord 


ſhould come from us; that con- 


ceſſion comes with a better grace, 
and more ſalutary effects, from the 

ſuperior power; and warned them 
of the humiliating diſgrace, of re- 


pealing thoſe acts through neceſſity, 


which they refuſed to do from other 
motives. He is ſaid to have con- 


cluded the ſpeech with the follow- 


ing remarkable words, If the 
s miniſters thus perſevere in mi/ad- 
% oi/eng and miſleading the king, I 
« wiltnotſay that they can alienate 
re the affections of his ſubjects from 
« his crown, but I will affirm, that 
ct they will make the crown not 
« worth his aearing.— I will not 
« ſay-that the king is betrayed, 
ce but I will pronounce that e 
« kingdom is undone.” 

Whatever difference of opinion 
in the cabinet might have produced 
an apparent irreſolution. previous 
to the receſs, it now became evi- 
dent, that meaſures were finally 
ſettled - with reſpe&t to America. 
Though the military and naval 
ſtrength was not increaſed, a plan 
of coercion ſeemed to be deter- 
mined on. The language of the 
lords in adminiſtration was high 
and deciſive. They condemned 


the conduct of the Americans in 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt unreſerved 


terms; and juſtified all the acts of 
adminiſtration, and all the late 
laws without exception. They in- 
ſiſted,” that all conciliating means 
having proved ineffectual, it was 
high time for the mother country 
to aſſert her authority, or for ever 


obeyed, 'or it muſt bot; if it be 
obeyed, who ſhall reſiſt its deter- 
minations ? If it be not, it is bet- 
ter at once to give up every claim 
of authority over America. The 
ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiflatute 

cannot be diſputed; and the idea 
of an inactive right, when there is 
the moſt urgent neceſſity for its ex- 
ereiſe, 15 abſurd and ridiculous, 
If we give way on the preſent oc- 
caſion, from miſtaken notions of 
preſent advantages in trade and 
commerce, ſuch a conceſſion will 
infallibly defeat its own object; 
for it is plain, that the navigation 
act, and all other regulatory acts, 
which form the great baſis on which 
thoſe advantages reſt, and the true 
intereſts of both countries depend, 
will fall a victim to the intereſted 
and ambitious views of America, 
In a word, it was declared, that 


the mother country ſhould never 


relax till America confeſſed her ſu- 
premacy ; and it was avowed to be 
the miniſterial reſolution, to enforce. 
obedience by arms. Re 

In this debate it did not appear 
that the Lords in the minority 
were fully agreed on the propriety 
of recalling the troops. Some 
lords, who were the moſt earneſt 
for peace, did not think it at all 


juſt or wiſe, to leave thoſe who had 


riſqued their lives in favour of the 
claims of this country, however 111- 
founded, or improperly exerciſed, 
as unprotected victims to the rage 
of an armed and incenſed popu- 
lace ; and that too, before any pre- 
vious ſtipulations were made for 
their ſafety. They thought that if 
proper conceſſions were made, "the 
troops then at Boſton were not nu- 

merqus 


merous enough to raiſe an alarm on 
account of a ſuppoſed ill faith in 
keeping them up, and could by 
no means prevent the reſtoration of 
peace. It was wrong at firſt to 
ſead the force ; but it might be 
dangerous to recal it before that 
was accompliſhed. They however 
ſupported the motion becauſe it 
looked towards that great object; 
and becauſe, they ſaid, they thought 
any thing better than a perſever- 
ance in hoſtility, In argument, it 
was denied that lenient means had 
been ineffectually tried with the 
colonies; and on the contrary in- 
ſied, that they had been conti- 
nually irritated by a ſeries of ab- 
ſurd, contradictory, wanton, and 
oppreſſive meaſures. That the pro- 
ſcription of Boſton, untried and 
unheard, whereby 30,coo people 
were conſigned to famine and beg- 
gary, for the alledged crimes of a 
few, was an injuſtice and. cruelty 
{carcely to be paralleled. That, as 
if 1t had been done to inflame them 
to madneſs, and to keep hoſtility 
always in their eyes, an army, 
merely of irritation, as it evidently 
could anſwer no other purpoſe, 
was ſent amongſt them. That un- 
fortunately, paflion, obſtinacy, and 
ill-will, under the direction of in- 
ability and ignorance, had been 
made the principles for governing 
a free people. That America only 
wants to have ſafety in property, 
and perſonal liberty ; and the de- 
fire of independency was falſely 
charged on her, It was allo in- 
litted on, that the colonies never 
denied or queſtioned the acts of 
navigation, except when excited to 
it by injury, 

That che ſpecious language, of 
the ſupremacy of the Britiſh legi- 
ſlature, the intereſts of Great-Bri« 
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tain, of her authority over the co- 
lonies, and other phraſes equally 
ſounding, was artfully held out to 
deceive and delude both parlia- 
ment and people; they were * 
ous words, and might ſwell the 
importance of the meaneſt me- 
chanic; but they would neither 
prevent the miſeries of a civil war, 
preſerve our commerce, nor reſtore 
our colonies if once loft. 

After a pretty long debate, fot 
that houfe, the queſtion was reject- 
ed by a vaſt majority, there ap- 
pearing upon a diviſion, no leſs 
than 68 who oppoſed, to 18 only, 
who ſupported the motion. This 


divifion was rendered remarkable, 


by having a prince of the blacd, 
his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Cumberland, tor the firit time in 
the minority. 

This decifive victory refored the 
confidence of the minifter, and 
perhaps encouraged him to mea- 
ſures in ihe other houſe which he 
would not otherwiſe have hazarded. 
Upon laying the American papers 
before the Houle of Commons, a 
celebrated gentleman in the oppo- 
ſition, defired they might be in- 
formed, whether theſe papers con- 
tained all the intelligence the m- 
niſters had received from America. 
The miniſter replied, that he would 
not undertake to jay they did, as 
thoſe he had brought were extrads, 
containing ouly the faQts in the ori- 
ginal letter: ; that the writers opi- 
nions were not mentioned, it hav- 
ing been frequently found, that 
the making public the private opt- 
nions of people in office, had been 
attended with bad conſequences z 
therefore his majeſty's ſervants had 
determined, for the future, never 
to mention the private opinion of 


any perſon. A 
(D) Thy 
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The gentleman who propoſed 
the queſtion ſaid, that in ſome 
caſes it might be proper to keep a 

erſon's private opinion ſecret ; 
But: in ſo critical and alarming an 
affair as that of the Americans, the 
opinions of people in power, on 
the ſpot, mult be of great ſervice, 
Their judgments muſt operate here 
as facts; at leaſt, facts unconnected 
with the opinions of thoſe who beſt 
knew the ſpirit and tendency of 
each action, would be of little uſe, 
tending only to miſlead ; an act of 
violence is committed—if we know 
neither the motive to it to what 
it is likely to lead—or what force 
will probably ſupport it how can 
a true judgment be made of it? 
As to the opinion concerning the 
meaſures proper to be purſued for 

vieting theſe troubles ; there too 

e opinion of thoſe on the ſpot, 
and poſſeſſing every means of in- 
formation, was of the firſt impor- 
tance. That things were gone too 
far, to think it neceſſary to manage 
the opinions of any man in office 
in America. The riſque to be run 


(at ſuch a time) is a neceſſary con- 


equence of their fituation ; and 


they would be more endangered by 
the ignorance of parliament con- 
certiing their ſentiments, than by 
any ſentiments they could deliver, 
That in 1766 (the year, he ſaid, of 
happy reconciliation) every paper, 
wirhout reſerve, had been laid be- 
fore the Houſe, and no man ſuffered 
by it. He therefore was of opinion, 
that the whole of the information 
received from America ought to be 
laid before the Houſe, and not ex- 


tracts of particular letters, ſuch as 


ſuited the miniſter's purpoſe. 
This propoſition not being ad- 
mitted, the miniſter moved, that 
the papers ſhould, | on the 20th in- 
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ſtant, be referred to the conſider- 
ation of a committee of the whole 
Houſe. They confiſted principally 
of letters between ſome of the mi- 
niſters, and the governors of moſt 
of the colonies; and were tranſ- 
mitted in this mutilated ſtate to 
the committee, | 
The principal trading and ma- 
nufacturing towns in the kingdom, 
having waited to regulate their 
conduct as to American affairs, by 
that of the merchants of London 
and Briſtol, now accordigly fol- 
lowed the example of thoſe two 
great commercial bodies, and pre- 
pared petitions upon that ſubject 
to be preſented to parliament. The 
etition from the merchants of 
London ms of courſe the firſt de- 
ivered, and being pre- 
ſented by one of BY al... N, 34. 
dermen of that city, who was like- 
wiſe a member of parliament, be 
moved, that it ſhould be referred 
to the committee, who were ap- 
pointed to take into confideration 

the American papers. 
This ſeemed to be fo natural, 
and ſo much a matter of courſe, as 
ſcarcely to admit of a controverſy. 
The miniſters had, however, by 
this time, hit upon a manoeuvre, 
which, though ſucceſsſul for the 
preſent, may not in all ſeaſons be 
io happily drawn into praQice 
but by which, the ſhower: of peti- 
tions was ſo eſſectually thrown off, 
that they became a matter of ſport 
rather than of concern, It was 
diſcovered, that this matter was to 
be taken up in a political, not a 
commercial light. par therefore, 
as there was little connection be- 
tween the views of the Houſe, and 
thoſe of the merchauts, it would 
be the higheſt abſurduty, ., that 2 
committee, whoſe thoughts were 
| oecupied 
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occupied by the firſt, ſhould be at 
all broke in upon or diſturbed by 
the latter. It was accordingly pro- 
poſed, to appoint a ſeparate com- 
mittee for the confideration of the 
merchants petiticn, and for that 
urpoſe an amendment was moved, 
that it ſhould be referred to a com- 
mittee on the 27th, the day ſuc- 
ceeding that on which the com- 
mittee was to take the American 
papers into conſideration. 

It was repreſenred, that the 
committee for the conſideration of 
the American papers was appoint- 
ed with a view to their coming to 
ſome ſpeedy reſolution, ſuited to 
the dignity of parliament; and to 
the preſent ſtate of affairs in Ame- 
rica; that the reſtoration of peace 
in that country; depended as much 
upon the immediate application, 
as upon the vigour of the meaſures 
determined ; that the great variety 
of facts, and maſs of matter; which 
of courſe muſt come under conſi- 
deration in the committee to which 
the petition was referred, would be 
a work of tedious enquiry, and 
long toil ; that ſuch a length of 
enquiry was incompatible with the 
diſpatch neceſſary in the buſineſs 
with which it would be coupled by 
the motion; that the hands of go- 
vernment would thereby be ried 
up, and the powers of parliament 
reſtrained from giving that ſpeedy 
telief, which the preflure of public 
affairs requires; and that the views 
and objects of the enquiry origin- 
ating with the American papers, 
and the petition, being totally di- 
ſtin& in their nature, the deter- 
minations and execution arifing 
from both muſt be diffetent. 
On the other fide, adminiſtration 
was very feverely handled. They 
fad, that it would be fairer and 
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more manly to reject the petition 
at once, than to endeavour in this 
manner to defeat it ; that the pre- 
tence of appointing a committee 
was a ſhameful pitiful evaſion ; that 
while to a avoid the rejeQion of a 
petition which had nothing excep- 
tionable in the matter or the form, 
they ſuffered it into the houſe, 
they, at the ſame time, took care 
it ſhould never be heard ; or, what 
was more inſulting to the peti- 
tioners, and more diſgraceful to 
parliament, to hear it, after a de; 
termination. Is it then true, ſaid 
they, that in a queſtion concerning 
the Colonies, politics and commerce 
are ſeparate and independent con- 
ſiderations ? But if they are, fill 
the information which the mer- 
chants may give in their evidence 
of matters merely political, may 
be of advantage to the Houſe. 
Their correſpondenties ares of a'l 
kinds. They do not ſcruple to of- 
fer to the Houſe all they know of 
the ſtate of that country, withdug 
thoſe fears which it ſeems affect our 
officers in America, And as tha 
miniſter had refuſed to give them 
the whole correſpondence, this ſup- 
plemental information became the 
more neceſſary. That if there was 
not ſufficient time to enquire -inia 
and ſettle the Ameticen bafineſ., 
why was a month loſt in diſſ pation 
diring the Chriſtmas retels, for 
which the deareſt intereſts of the 
empire were to be ſacrificed, pay 
perhaps its exiſtence as an empire 
hazarded. That after all, What 
time would be loſt ? One day per- 
haps—One petition contained the 
merits of the Whole—and all the 
evidence might be examined to that. 
This, they tua, Was the cousſe in 
the year 1766, when an ag of res 
conciliation, Which in its nature 
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required more haſte, was before the 
Houſe. Much larger correſpon- 
dence, and infinitely more evi- 
dence, than 2 would now 
appear, was then before them. It 
did not delay a buſineſs which ex- 
perience had ſhewn to be beneficial; 
that therefore, they need not be in 
ſuch a violent haſte, to new coer- 
cive meaſures, which the ſame ex- 
perience had ſhewn, in late in- 
ſtances, to be highly pernicious. 

The queſtion being at length 
put, the motion for the amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 
more than two to one, the numbers 
being 197, who voted for the Jat- 
ter, againſt 81 who ſupported the 
original motion. 1 

A fimilar fate attended the peti- 
tions from Briſtol, Glaſgow, Nor- 
wich, Liverpool, Mancheſter, Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, Dud- 
ley, and ſome other places, all of 
which were in turn conſigned to 
what the oppoſition termed the 
committee of oblivion. 

On the day appointed for taking 
the American papers into conſider- 
ation, a ſecond, and very ſtrong 
petition was preſented from the 
merchants of London, in which 
they argue, that the connection 
between Great-Britain and Ame- 
rica originally was, and ought to 
be, of a commercial kind; and 
that the benefits derived therefrom 
to the mother country are of the 
ſame nature,; that obſerving the 
conſtant attention which the Britiſh 
legiſlature had for more than a cen- 
tury given to thoſe valuable ob- 
jectis, they bad been taught to ad- 
mire the regulations, by which that 
connection had been preſerved, and 
thoſe. benefits ſecured, as the maſt 
effectual inſtitution Which human 

wiſdom could have framed for thoſe 
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ſalutary purpoſes ; that preſuming 
therefore on that opinion, and ſup- 
ported by that obſervation, they 
repreſent, that the fundamental po- 
licy of thoſe laws of which they 
complain, and the propriety of 
enforcing, relaxing, or amending 
them, are queſtions infeparably 
united with the commerce between 
Great-Britain and America ; and 
conſequently, that the conſideration 
of the one cannot be entered or, 
without a full diſcuſſion of the 
other. | 

They then lament the late deci- 
fon, by which their petition was 
referred to a ſeparate committee, 
and by which, they ſay, they are 
abſolutely precluded from ſuch a 
hearing in its ſupport, as could 
alone procure them that relief, 
which the importance and preſent 


deplorable ſtate of their trade re- 


quired. They conclude by praying, 
that they may be heard, by themw- 
ſelves or their agents, in ſupport of 
their former petition, and that 10 
reſolution reſpecting America may 
be taken by the Houſe, or by any 
committee thereof, until they {hall 
be fully heard. | 

It was then moved, that the or- 
der for referring the merchants pe- 
tition to a ſeparate committee 
ſhould be diſcharged, and that it 
ſhould be referred to the committee 
of the whole Houſe, Who were ap- 
pointed to conſider the American 


papers. . 

This motion was ſupported by 
the gentlemen in the minority, 48 
they contended, on the principles 
of law, juitice, reaſon, and expe- 
diency. The indignity and mockety 
offered to ſo great a body as ths 


merchants. cf Landon by the late 


reſolution, Which with an inſidiou- 
affectation of civility, received the 
pellen 
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ition with one hand, and threw it 
out of the window with the other, 
was painted in ſtrong colours. It 
was ſaid, that the matter of that pe- 
tition, was not merely the buſineſs 
of the merchants, nor even of this 
kingdom in particular; it was the 
buſineſs of the Whole empire, every 
part of which was concerned in the 
event; yet this matter of ſuch mo- 
mentous concern, Was referred to a 
committee, called up, nobody knew 
why, for the framing of commer- 
cial regulations, which were nei— 
ther wanted, nor applied for; 
while this committee did not even 
pretend to have the remoteſt con- 
cern with thoſe great points of 
commercial policy, which were the 
objects of the petition, That to 
compleat this ſyſtem, and render 
Its wiſdom equally conſpicuous in 
all its parts, the committee, to 
whoſe conſideration ' thoſe objects 
were avowedly referred, to which 


the petition applied, were doomed 


to prope their way in the dark, 
without a ſagle ray of information; 
the probable, and almolt inevitable 
conſequence of which, muſt be the 
involving us in a moſt deſtruQtiv 
and ruinous civil war, 5 
In further ſopporting the motion 
on the merchants petition, it was 
obſerved, that the reaſon given by 
thoſe who ſent the petition to that 
committee (which was deſcribed by 
various appellations of mockery 
and derifion), for not referring 
them to that on American papers, 
was of a mott extraordinary and 
unheard of nature; it was, that the 
reſolutions of that committee were 
to be ſolely on the grounds of po- 
licy, aud that the commercial ex- 
aminativn would delay the mea- 
lures neceſſary for the coercion of 
America, That this was to anti- 
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ci pate and predetermine the future 
proceedings in a committee, as a 
reaſon for keeping information 
from it; how did they know what 
meaſures would be purſued there, 
and on what principles? Was 
there any inſtruction to the com- 
mittee ſo to confine itſelf ? Or 
was it that the minifiry had already 
not only reſolved what that com- 
mittee was to do, but reckoned 
upon it ſo much as a certainty, and 
as a matter ſo juſtifiable, that they 
did not ſcruple to avow it, and to 
make it a ground of argument for 
what the Houſe ought, or ought 
not to have brought before its com- 
mittee, This proceeding was re- 
preſented to be of a molt alarming 
and unprecedented nature. It was 
further added, that if they meant 
hoſtility, the reaſon they gave for 
not hearing, was the ſtrongeſt for 
it; that as their war muft ever be 
dependent on their finances, and 
their finances muſt depend upon 
their commerce, the true ſtate of 
that commerce was neceſſary to be 
known, eſpecially as colonies and 
commerce are inſeparably con- 
nected. | 

The arguments on the other ſide 
were partly perſonal ; partly poli- 
tical, In either way they did net 
ſeem to furniſh reaſons ag ainſt 
hearing the merchants; and from 
the nature of the meaſure which 
afterwards was adopted, it did not 
ſeem very material Whether it paſſed 
a month earlier or later. It was 
ſaid, that intereiied and ſactious 
people had induced the mercaants 
to ſipn their petitions, hat they 
came too late, and as the mer— 
chants had conſided ſo hung in par- 
liament, they ought to do for Nfl. 
That e the American trade was de- 
ſtructive, unleſs the ſupremacy of 
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fee and the rights of ſove- 
eignty, were vigorouſly afferted. 
That if jn this attempt commerce 
ſhould be ſuſpended, the ſunds ſuſ- 
tin, a ſhock, and the landed pro- 
perty experience adiminuion, ſuch 
evils muit be patiently ſubmitted 
to, and the metchants mutt forego 
their intereſt, for the permanent 
advantages which they may expect 
when the Americans are ſubdued. It 
was alſo mentioned, that the mer- 
chants might be quieteds by pafling 
a law to compel rhe ſeveral colonies 
to pay all the debis, which'any in- 
3 of thoſe provinces owed 
. 15 
All the debates on this ſubject of 
the petitions, were attended with 
an unuſual degree of aſperity, and 
even acrimony on the ſide of oppo- 
fition. The charges of negligence, 
incapacity, and inconfiſtengy, were 
rung in the ears of the miniſter. 
The acts of the lalt parliament were 
arraigned in the ſevereſt terms, and 
ſaid to be framed on falſe informa» 
tion, conceived in weakneſs and 
1gnorance, and executed with neg- 
ligence. The miniſters were told, 
that a bitter day of reckoning would 
come, when they would be con- 
victed of ſach a chain of blunders 
and neglects, as would inevitably 
draw vengeance on their heads. A 
pathetic picture was drawn and de- 
plored, of the miſeries of that civil 
war, which maſt be incurred through 
their raſhneſs and blind precipita- 
tion. Trade deftroyed—The re- 
venue impoveriſhed -The poor 
ſtarving Manuſactures ſtagnating 
The poor- rate running into the 
land- tax, and both devouring the 
E q 
The conduct alſo of the late par- 
liament was ſcrutinized without 
mercy in the courſe of theſe debates, 


and its memory was treated with 
. 0 — 32 * 
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more than want of reſpect. A gen- 
tleman, who is remarkable for a 
ſarcaſtic poignancy in his obſerva- 
tion, in ſketching a ſhort'hiftory of 
that parliament, ſaid, that they 
began their political life with a 
violation of the ſacred right of elec- 
tion in the caſe of Middleſex ; that 
they had died in the act of Popery, 
when they eſtabliſhed the Roman 
Catholic religion in Canada ; and 
that they had left a rebellion in 
America, as a legacy. 

In endeavouring to obviate ſome 
of the charges brought againſt him, 
the miniſter attributed the delay 
before the holidays, in the firſt 
place, to the want of neceſlary in- 
formation, and in the ſecond, to 
his having underſtood from ſeveral 
perſons, who had means of being 
well informed, that a petition was 
on its way to the throne, from the 
meeting which the Americaus cal- 
led a continental congreſs, which 
was of ſo conciliatory a nature, as 
to make way for healing and le- 
nient meaſures, and for reconciling 
all matters in an amicabie manner, 
As to other charges upon the Ame- 
rican ſubject, be ſaid, that it was 
impoſſible tor him to have foreſeen 
the proceedings in America re- 
ſpecting the tea; that the duty had 
been quietly collected before; that 
the great quantity of teas in the 
warehouſes of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, as appeared by the report of 
the Secret Committee, made it ne- 
ceſſary to do ſomething for the be- 
nefit of the Company ; that it was 
to ſerve them that nine-pence in 
the pound weight draw-back was 
allowed; that it was impoſſible for 
him to foretell that the Americans 
would ureſiſt at being able to drink 
their tea at nine · pence in the pound 
cheaper. 12 des 
Thig 
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This defence called up a gentle- 
man of great weight in the Eaſt- 
India Company, and who has been 
long celebrated for his knowledge 
in its affairs. He ſaid, that he got 
up merely to ſpeak to a matter of 
fat; that he could not fit ſtill and 
hear the noble Lord plume himſelf 
on actions which, of all others, 
were the moſt reprehenſible in this 
train of political abſurdities ; that 
it was unbecoming to alledge that 
this dangerous meaſure had been 
adopted to ſerve the Eaſt-India 
Company, when it was notorious, 
that the Company had requeſted the 
repeal of the three-pence per pound 
in America, and felt and knew the 
abſardity of giving a draw-back 
here, and laying a duty there; a 
megſure equally a foleciſm in 
commerce and politics. That the 
Company offered their conſent, 
that government ſhould retain 6d. 
in the pou on the exportation, if 
the 3d. was remitted in America, 
That the gentleman himſelf, then 
ſpeaking, had, in his place, re- 
queſted and intreated the noble 
Lord, to remove the cauſe of diſ- 
pute; and that he then foretold to 
him the conſequence of perſevering 
in error. 

After ſome ſevere reſlections, he 
ſhewed, that the Company had thus 
preſented the happieſt opportunity 
which could have offered, for re- 
moving with credit the cauſe of dif- 
ference with America. The ſup- 
porting the authority of parliament 
was the only cauſe aſſigned by the 
miniſter himſelf, for retaining the 
duty on tea; at the ſame time, 
that he acknowledged it to be as 
anti-commercial a tax, as any of 
thoſe which he had repealed upon 
that principle. Here, then, ſprung 
the happieſt occaſion of doing right, 
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without interfering on the claims 
on either ſide, The Eaſt-India 
Company aſk ; their ſituation re- 
quired the relief. It could not be 
alledged that it was done at the in- 
ſtance of American diſcontent. But 
the golden bridge was refuſed, 
New contrivances were ſet on foot 
to introduce the tea into America. 
That various intrigues, ſolicita- 
tions, and counter-ſolicitations, 
were uſed to induce the Chairman, 
and Deputy Chairman of the Com- 
pany, to undertake this raſh and 
fooliſh buſineſs ; that it had been 
proteſted againſt, as contrary to 
the principles of their monopoly : 
yet the power of miniſtry prevailed, 
and they would, notwithſtanding, 
cover all thoſe facts, which are 
ready, from their conſequences, to 
convulſe the whole empire, under 
a pretence of the pureſt intentions 
in the world, merely of ſerving the 
Eaſt-India Company. 

Theſe facts were conſidered as 
incontrovertible, as none of them 
were Ne at that 2643 or af- 
terwards, The queſ- 
tion was rejected — a Jan. 26th. 
diviſion by a very great majority, 
there appearing in ſupport of the 
motion, for reſcinding the former 
reſolution relative to the merchants 
petition, only 89, to 250 who op- 
poſed that meaſure. 

Though it was then late, a pe- 
tition was offered from Mr. Bollan, 
Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Lee, three 
American agents, ſtating, that they 
were authorized by the American 
continental congreſs, to preſent a 
B48 from the congrels to the 
Ling. which petition his Majeſty 
had referred to that Houſe ; that 
they were enabled to throw great 
light upon the ſubject, and prayed 
to be heard at the bar, in ſupport 

0 
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cf the ſaid petition. On this a ed upon a diviſion 


viglent debate aroſe, partly on the 


ſame grounds with the tormer, Pagt- - 


ly on different, — The miniſtry al- 
ledged that the congreſs. was no 
legal body, and none could be 
heard in reference to their proceed- 
ings, without giving that illegal 
body ſome degree of countenance z 
that they could only hear the colo- 
ni.s through their legal aſſemblies, 
and their agents property author— 
ized by them, and properly admit- 
ted here; that to do otherwiſe, 
would lead to inextricable confu- 
non, and deltroy the whole order 
of colony government. 

To theſe arguments it was an- 
ſwered, that regular colony govern- 
ment was in ctfect deſtroyed al- 
ready: in ſome places, by act of 
Farliament; in others, by diſſolu- 
tion of aſſemblies by governors ; 
3n ſome, by. popular violence. The 
queſtion now was, how to reitore 
order? That this congreſs, how- 
ever illegal to other purpoſes, was 
ſufficiently legal for preſenting a 
petition.—It was ſigned by the 
names of all the perſons WhO com- 
poſed it, and might be received as 
from individuals. That it was their 
buſineſs rather to find every plauſi- 
ble reaſon for receiving petitions, 
than to invent pretences for, reject- 
ing them. That the rejection of 
petitions was one principal cauſe, 
if not the moſt powerſul cauſe, of 
the preſent troubles. That this 
mode of conſtantly rejecting their 
petitions, and refuſing to hear 
their agents, would infallibly end 
In univerſal rebellion ; and not un- 
naturally, as thoſe ſeem to give up 
the right to government who re- 
tuſe to hear the complaints of the 


ſubjeR&. This petition was reject- 
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by: a. majority of 

218 10,68, 10.0 345 2 
The London merchants, how- 
ever, d;d4;not ſubmit-pariently to 
the indignity, with, | which» they 
thought. themſelves now treated. 
The ſpirit which had at all times 
diſlinguiſhed that great commercial 
body was not loſt; nor was the 
rank and conſideration, which they 
ever held in tac affairs of this coun» 
try, forgotren. Ihe day follow- 
ing the rejection of their ſecond pe- 
tition, being thac on which the 
committee of obliv.on was to hold 
its firtt meeting, and their buſineſs 
of courſe the firſt to come before it, 
a gentleman, one of their body, de- 
puted by the committee of mer» 
chants, in their name repreſented at 
the bar of the Houſe, that merch- 
ants revealing at that bar the ſtate 
of their affairs, was a meaſure. which 
all would wiſh to avoid, unleſs up- 
on ſuch great occaſions as the pre- 
ſent, Where the püblic weal is evi- 
dently at ſtake, when their duty as 
good ſubjects requires it of them; 
but when the mode of examination 
is ſuch as totally precludes them 
from anſwering the great public 
object, which in their opinion is 
clearly the caſe at preſent, they beg 

leave humbly to ſignify, that they 
wave appearing before the commit- 


— 


tee which has been appointed; and 


that the merchants are not under 
any apprehenſions reſpecting their 
American debts, unlefs the means 
of remittance ſhould be cut off by 
meaſures that may be adopted in 
Great-Britain,” 

During this war of the petitions, 
one kad been ſent from Birming- 
ham and preſented, entitled, a pe- 
tition from the inhabitants of that 
town and neighbourhood, in which 


they 
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they ſet forth, that any relaxation 
in the execu ion of the laws, re- 
ſpecting the colonies, would greatly 
injure the. commerce of Birming- 
hain ; and ſtrongly urging, that the 
Houſe would exert its utmoſt en- 
deavours to ſupport the authority 
of the laws. No other petition or 
addreſs had then appeared in fa- 
vour of ſtrong meaſures againſt 
America; and it was ſuſpected, 
that this had been procured by in- 
direct practice, as moſt of thoſe, 
who had figned the paper, were 
perſons no ways concerned in the 
ſtaple manufactures of the place; at 
lcait, ſuch as were, did not export 
any conſiderable quantity to Ame- 
rica, Another petition, to a con- 
trary effect, was ſigned and pre- 
ſented by thoſe, who dealt moſt 


largely in that branch. A leading 


gentleman in the minority ob- 
ſerved, that the miniſtry had fre- 
quently reproached the oppoſition 
with unfair methods in procuring 
theſe petitions; that now, one 
place having ſpoken ſuch different 
languapes, they had an opportunity 
of diſcovering the truth of that 
matter, and of effectually diſcou- 
raging ſuch matters ſor the future: 
he therefore moved, that it ſhould 
be an inftruction to the committee, 
to enquire into the manner of pro- 
curing and ſigning both petitions ; 
and alſo, how far the perſons, ſe- 
verally figning them, are concerned 
in the trade to North- America. 


The motion, as uſual, was over- 
ruled. g | 
In this manner the parties tried 
their ſeveral forces in parliament 
and in the nation, previous to the- 
bringing in the grand meaſure, on 
which the miniſtry reſted their hope 
of finally breaking the ſpirit which 
gave them ſo much trouble in 
America, It was evident, that their 
failure in their former plans had 
not in the leaſt abated the readi- 
neſs ſhewn by both Houſes of Par- 
liament to adopt any others which 
adminiſtration ſhould propoſe ; and 
it was confidently believed and aſ- 
ſerted, that when the merchants 
and manufacturers were deprived of 
all hopes of preventing the opera- 
tion of force, it would chen become 
their intereſt to give all poflible 
effect to it. They would thus be- 
come, by degrees, a principal ſup- 
port of that cauſe, which they now 
ſo eagerly oppoſed. When once 
every thing was made to depend on 
war, nothing bur the ſucceſs of that 
war could give the trading: body 
any hopes of recovering their debts 
and renewing their commerce: 
therefore, not only this opinion, of 
the efficacy of ſuch a mode of pro- 
ceeding in America, but the hopes 
of compelling great body at home 
to concurrence, made the miniſters. 
more and more reſolved to go 
through, and complete the coercive 
plan they had begun with _ 
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Lord Chæikam's conciliatory bill with reſpect to America. 


Debate. The 


bill rejected. Petition from the Weft- India planters, and the merchants of 


London, to the Houje of Commons. 


Addreſs to the Throne moved for in 


that Houſe, by the Minijter. Great debates; amendment moved for ; re- 
jected; original motion for the addreſs carried by a great majority. Mo- 
tion for re-commilting the addreſs, upon receiving the report from the com- 


miller. 
evith the Lords. 


Debates longer than before. 


The motion rejected. Conference 


Petitions from the merchants and planters to the Lords. 


Debate on a point of order, whether the petitions ſhould be received, pre- 
e ious to the making of a motion for filling up the blanks in the addreſs. 


Motion made. 


Previous queſtion put. 
ro the previous queſtion, and the ſubject of the addreſs. 


Great debates, both with reſpect 
Motion for the 


previous queſtion rejected by a great majority; original motion, by which 
the Lords concurred with the Common in the addreſs, agreed to. Proteſts. 


| HE noble Earl, who lately 

made a motion in the Houſe 
of Lords for the recall of the troops 
from Boſton, not diſcouraged at the 
great majority by which his motion 
was rejected, ſtill perſevered in the 
proſecution of that conciliatory 
icheme with America, which he 
then in part announced, and to 
which that motion was only intro- 
a ductory. He accordingly 
Feb. 1. brought into that Houſ⸗ 
the outlines of a bill, which he 
hoped would anfwer that ſalutary 
purpoſe, under the title of“ A 
proviſional act for ſettling the trou- 


bles in America, and for aſſerting 


the ſupreme legiſlative authority 
and ſuperintending power of Great- 
Britain over the colonies.” 

He intreated the aſſiſtance of the 
Houle to digeſt the crude materials, 
which, thrown together in the na- 
ture of a bill, he now preſumed to 
Jay before them ; to bring and re- 
duce the whole to that form, which 
was ſuited to the dignity and im- 
portaiice of the ſubject, and to the 


great ends to Which it was ulti- 


doors. 


mately directed. He called on 
them to exerciſe their candor, and 
deprecated the effects af a party or 
prejudice; of factious ſpleen, or a 
blind predilection. He declared 
himſelf to be actuated by no nar- 
row principle, or perſonal conſi- 
deration whatever; and ſaid, that 
though the propoſed bill might be 
looked upon as a bill of conceſſion, 
it was impoſſible but to confeſs, at 
the ſame time, that it was a bill of 
alſertion. | 

This bill cauſed a great variety 
of diſcuſſions within and without 
The miniſtry found it a 
propoſition of reconciliation by 
conceflion, which was cauſe ſuffi- 
cient (independently of the ob- 
noxious quarter from whence it 
came) to induce them to reject it ; 
their plan being at that time, tho” 
a little varied afterwards, to ſhew a 
firm reſolution not to give way, in 
any inſtance, whilſt the oppoſition 
in America continued. Others ſaid, 
that the bill contained a multipli- 
city of matter. Many of its parts 


were liable to, and ſeemed to re- 
quite. 
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quire much ſeparate diſcuſſion : 
they were ſo numerous, and fo va- 
rious in their nature, that the ag- 
gregate maſs appeared too great to 
be comprized in one draught. As 
it was in a great meaſure condi- 
tional, its operation depended, not 
only on the conſent, but the acts of 
others; and a long time might 
elapſe before it could be certainly 
known, whether it was or was not 
to operate. He laid down, as a 
condition not to be controverted, 
and upon which all the benefits of 
the act depended, a full acknow- 
ledgment of the ſupremacy of the 
legiſlature, and the ſuperintending 
power of the Britiſh parliament, 
t did not abſojutely decide in 
words upon the right of taxation, 
but partly as a matter of grace, and 
partly, to appearance, as a compro- 
mile, declared and enacted, that no 
tallage, tax, or other charge ſhall 
be levied in America, except by 
common conſent in their provincial 
aſſemblies; a manner of conceſſion, 
which ſeems to imply the right, 
It aſſerts, as an undoubted preroga- 
tive, the royal right to ſend any 
part of a legal army to any part of 
1ts dominions, at all times, and in 
all ſeaſons, and condemns a paſſage 
in the petition from the continental 
congreſs, which militates with that 
right; but, as a ſalvo, declares, 
that no military force, however le- 
gally raiſed and kept, can ever be 
lawfully employed to violate and 
deſtroy the juſt rights of the people; 
a declaration which, it was 1aid, 
would afford little relief to a people 
groaning under the preſſure of a 
military government; as whoever 
held the ſword, would decide upon 
the queſtion of law. 
This bill legalized the holding 
of a congrets in the enſuing month 
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of May, for the double purpoſe of 
duly recognizing the ſupreme le- 
giſlative authority and ſuperintend= 
ing power of parliament over the 
colonies, and for making a free 
rant to the King, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, of a certain and perpe- 
tyal revenue, ſubject to the diſpoſi- 
tion of parliament, and applicable 
to the alleviation of the national 
debt. 'Taking it for granted that 
this free aid would bear an honour- 
able proportion to the great and 
flouriſhing ſtate of the colonies, the 
neceſſities of the mother country, 
and their obligations to her; ontheſe 
conditions, it reſtrained the powers 
of the admiralty courts to their an- 
cient limits, and without repealing, 
ſuſpended for a limited time thoſe 
late acts, or parts of acts, which 
had been complained of in the pe- 
tition from the continental congreſs. 
It placed the judges upon the ſame 
footing, as to the holding of their 
ſalaries and offices, with thoſe in 
England ; and ſecured to the colo- 
nies all the privileges, franchiſes 
and immunities, granted by their 
ſeveral charters and conſtitutions. 
The noble Lord, at the head of 
the American department, behaved 
with great moderation, He ſaid, 
that the bill took in ſuch a variety 
of matter, that it was impoſſible to 
pronounce any immediate opinion 
concerning its propriety ; and that 
as its noble author did not ſeem to 
preſs the Houſe to any immediate 
decifion, but appeared rather de- 
firous that it ſhould be maturely 
and fully conſidered, he ſuppoſed it 
would be agreeable to him, and he 


would have no objection to receive 


it upon that condition, that it 
ſhould lie upon the table till the 
American papers were firſt taken 
into conſideration, | 


Whether 
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Whether reſpect for the framer 


of the bill, or whatever the motives 


were that induced this conceflion, 
they had no effect on the other 
Lords in adminiftration, who op- 
poſed it with fo much heat, as to 


forget that attention which its 


author, and the importance of the 
ſabj:&, ſeemed: to demand. It is 
unuſual in parhament to reject, on 
the firſt propoſition, any bill for an 
object allowed to be neceſfary ; and 
promiſing, however faintly or rude- 
ly, any plan for obtaining the end 
propoſed. Bur the proceeding on 
this occaſion was different. They 
condemned, without reſerve, the 
bill in the whole, and in all its 

arts; and cenſured the mode of 
2 it in, as irregular, unpar- 
Famentary, and unprecedented; 
that it was impoſſible to conceive 
how ſuch a maſs of matter, fo im- 
portant in its nature, ſo extenſive 
in its conſequences, and directed to 
ſuch a variety of objects, each of 
them worthy of a ſeparate confider- 
ation, could be thus brought for- 
ward together, and in ſuch amanver; 
that the matter ſhould have been 


laid before the Rouſe in ſeparate 


proportions, each of which ſhould 
be üngly diſcuſicd, as leading to 
one great comprehenſive ſyſtem. 

It was beſides contended, that 
this bil! fell in with the ideas of 
America iu almoſt every particular, 
and held out no one ſecurity ; that 
Trould we be baſe and daftarcly 
enough to betray the rights of the 


parliament of Great Britain, the 


Americans would only agree to 
thoſe parts of it that ſuited their 
awn views, and totally diſclaim 
thoſe that were held out as matters 
of  ſubniiſſion or conceſſion, _ Bur 
above ali other cauſes it was con— 
demned, as not only giving a fauc- 
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tion to the traiterous proceedings of 
the congreſs already held, but by 
the appointment of another, to le- 
galize ſuch meetings by act of par- 
liament. 

It was ſaid, that the ſuſpenſion 
of thoſe acis, propoſed in the hill, 
would, to every ſubltantial purpoſe, 
amount to an actual repeal ; that if 
the laws for eſtabliſhing the admi- 
ralty courts were repealed, the act 
of navigation would be of no far- 
ther avail, and hecome only a dead 
letter, The rebellious temper and 
hoſtile diſpoſition of the Americans 
was much enlarged upon; that they 
were not diſputing about words, 
bat about realities ; that though 
the duty upon tea was the pretence, 
the reſtrictions upon their com- 
merce, and the hope of throwing 
them off, were the real motives of 
their diſobedience; that they had 
already attacked and raken one of 
the King's forts, and ſeized his 
ſtores and ammunition, to employ 
them againſt himſelf ; that if any 
thing can conſticute rebellion, this 
malt; that this was no time for 
conceſſion; and that, to concede 
now, would be to give the point up 
for ever. It was therefore moved, 
and ſtrongly ſupported by all the 
Lords on that ſide, that the bill 
ſhould be rejected in the firſt in- 
Lance. f | 

The noble framer defended him- 
ſelf and his hill from the numerous 
attacks which were made on both, 
with great fpirit and vigour. The 
indignity which was offered, ſeemed 
to renew all the fire of youth; and 
he retorted the ſarcaſms, which 
were levelled upon him from differ- 
ent quarters, with a moſt pointed 
ſeverity. If he was charged with 
hurrying this bulinefs in an unufual 
and urczular manner into parlia— 

I mcn:, 
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ment, he placed it to the critical 
neceſſity of the times; to the 
wretched inability and incapacity 
of the miniſters, who, though they 
declared all America to be in re- 
bellion, had not at this late ſea- 
ſon, a plan to propoſe, or a ſyſtem 
to nels, for the adjuſtment of 
public affairs ; that under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of emergency on one 
fide, when perhaps a ſingle day 
might determine the fate of this 
great empire; and ſuch a ſhameful 
negligence, inattention, and want 
of ability on the other, no alterna- 
tive remained, but either to aban- 
don the intereſts of his country, 
and relinquiſh his duty, or to pro- 
poſe ſuch meaſures as ſeemed the 
molt capable of reſtoring peace and 

uviet. He then called upon the 
2 of the crown, to declare, 
whether they had any plan, how 
ever deficient, to lay before the 
Houſe? And that if they had, he 
would ſe: them an example of can- 
dour which they by no means de- 
ierved, by inſtantly withdrawing 
tae preſent bill. 

Though. it was evident, that no 
previous Concert had been held 
with the Lords in oppoſition, in 
reſpect to this bill, and that few of 
them, perhaps, would have ap- 
proved of it in all its parts if there 
had; yet they all felt, as in their 
own Caſe, the inſult offered, and 
the contempt ſhewn, by throwing 
it out in this abrupt and diſgrace- 
ful manner. The moiſt moderate 
contended, that both the framer 
and ſome of the matter of the bill, 

deſerved a better reception; that 
they were entitled to a fair hearing 
and a free diſcuſſion; that it would 
convey to foreigners, as well as na- 
tives, very unfavourable ideas of 
che juilice of that Houſe, and of its 
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hoſtile diſpoſition towards the co- 
lonies, if the firit propoſitions that 
were made, for the reſtoration of 

eace and harmony, were to be re- 
jected in ſo harſh and unprecedented 
a manner, without even 2ifording 
them a fair hearing. Conciliatory 
meaſures ſhould at leaſt be ex- 
amined, whether it were found eli 
gible to adopt them or not. The 
bill was in their hands; they might 
ſtrike out the objectionable parts; 
and undoubtedly they would fad 
many which it might be highly 
uſciul to retain, 

This debate of courſe called up 
the whole of the American affairs, 
which accordingly underwent much 
diſcuſon. On one fide, the dan- 
gers of a civil war were ſhewn, as 
well with reſpect to its domeſtic as 
foreign conſequences, and its mi- 
ſeries ſtrongly painted; our pre- 
ſent calamitous fituation deplored, | 
and the men and the meaſures exr- 
crated that involved us 1a ſuch a 
labyrinth of evils. On the other, 
the dangers were in part leſſened, 
and thoſe that were ſuppoſed, re- 
ſpecting foreign ſtates, denied; the 
conſequent evils of rebellion were 
incident to dominion and govern- 
ment; and, in the preſent iuſtance, 
ſprung entirely from the original 
traiterous deſigns, hoſtile inten- 
tions, and rebellious diſpoſition of 
the Americans. The nature of 
the ſubjects, and the ſtate of tem- 
per on both ſides, produced much 
warmth, ſevere altercation, aud 


even perſonal animadverſion. 


After a long and molt pointed 
debate, the bill was rejected by a 
majority of 61 to 32; not being 
even allowed to lie upon the table. 
Upon this queſtion his Royal High- 
neſs the Duke of Cumberland voted 
in the minority. 1 

a The 


* 
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The day after this debate, a pe- 
tition was preſented to the Houſe 
of Commons, from the planters of 
the ſugar colonies reſiding in Great 
Britain, and the merchants of 
London trading to thoſe colonies. 
In this petition they ſet forth, how 
exceedingly they were alarmed at 
the aſſociation and agreement en- 
tered into by the continental con- 
greſs, in conſequence of which all 
trade between North America and 
the Weſt Indies were to ceaſe at a 
2 day, unleſs the acts of par- 
iament therein ſpecified were re- 
pealed by that time. They ſtated, 
that the Britiſh property in the 
Welt India iſlands amounted to up- 
wards of thirty millions ſterling ; 
that a further property of many 
millions was employed in the com- 
merce created by the ſaid iſlands; 
a commerce comprehending Africa, 
the Eaft Indies and Europe; and 
that the whole profits and produce 
of thoſe capitals ultimately center 
in Great-Britain, and add to the 
national wealth, while the naviga- 
tion neceſſary to all its branches, 
eſtabliſhes a ſtrength which wealth 
can neither purchaſe nor balance. 
They ſhewed, that the ſugar 
lantations in the Weſt-Indies are 
ubje& to a greater variety of con- 
tingencies than many other ſpecics 
of property, from their neceſſary 
dependance on external ſupport ; 
that therefore, ſhould any interrup- 
tion happen in the general ſyſtem 
of their commerce, the great na- 
tional ſtock, thus veſted and em- 
ployed, muſt become precarious and 


unprofitable ; and that the profits 


atiſing from the preſent ſtate of 
thoſe iſlands, and that are likely to 
ariſe from their future improve- 
ment, in a great meaſure depend 
on a free and reciprocal intercourie 
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between them and the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of North-America, from 
whence they are furniſhed with pro- 
viſions and other ſupplies, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for theit ſupport 
and the maintenance of their plan- 
tations. | We 
They then proceed to ſhew, that 
they could not be ſupplied from 
any other markets, and in any 
degree proportionate to their wants, 
with thoſe articles of indiſpenſable 
neceſſity, which they now derive 
from the middle colonies of North 
America; and that if the apree- 
ment and aſſociation of the con- 


greſs take full effect, which they 


firmly believe will happen; unleſs 
the former harmony which ſubſiſted 
between this kingdom and the 
American colonies, to the infinite 
advantage of both, be reſtored, the 
iſlands will be reduced to the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs. This petition, like 
all the former upon the fame fub- 
ject, was referred to the eſtabliſned 
petition committee. 01705. 
The ume was at length arrived; 
when the miniſter thoughr proper 
to open his deſigns with reſpett to 
America. On the day, upon which 
the Weſt-India petition had been 
preſented, he in a long ſpeech re- 
capitulated the information con- 
tained in thoſe American paper? 
which had been referred to the 
committee; he then proceeded to 
diſcriminate the temper, diſpoſi- 
tion, and degrees of reſiſtante, that 
prevailed in the ſeveral colonies; 
to point out thoſe where' modera- 
tion really prevailed ;. with others, 
where, he faid, violence was con- 
cealed under the maſk of duty and 
ſubmiflion 3 and finiſhed the group 
by naming thoſe which he con- 
ſidered to be in a ſtate of actual re- 
bellion. He aſſerted, that ſeveral! 
arts 
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arts had been praftiſed on both 
ſides of the Atlantic, to raiſe this 
ſeditious ſpirit to its preſent alarm- 
ing height. After this charge, he 

roceeded to draw a compariſon 
— the burdens borne by the 
people in England, and thoſe in 
America; in which, allowing his 
premiſes and calculations, the dil- 
parity appeared about fifry to one ; 
that 1s, a man in England, ceteris 
paribus, pays fifty times as much 
money to the public expence as a 
man in America. 

He then proceeded to lay down 
the legiſlative ſupremacy of parlia- 
ment; to ſtate the meaſures adopt- 
ed by America to reſiſt it, and the 
almoſt univerſal confederacy of the 
colonies, in that refiſtance, Here, 
he ſaid, he laid his foot on the 
great barrier, which ſeparated, and 
for the preſent diſunited both coun- 
tries; and on this ground alone, 
of reſiſtance and denial, he would 
raiſe every argument leading to the 
motion which he intended to make ; 
and this motion, he explained, 
would be for an addreſs to the king, 
and for a conference with the lords 
that it might be the joint addreſs 
of both Houſes. He then gave a 
ſketch of the meaſures he intended 
to purſue, which were, to fend a 
greater force to America; to bring 
in a temporary act to put a ſtop to 
all the foreign trade of the diffe- 
rent colonies of New England, 

articularly to their fiſhery on the 
— of Newfoundland, till they 
returned to their duty; at the ſame 
time declaring, that whenever they 
ſhould acknowledge the ſupreme 
authority of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
pay obedience to the laws of this 
realm, and make a due ſubmiſſion 
to the king, their zeal grievances, 
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upon their making proper applica- 
tion, ſhould be Ed. Fe 

The minifter ſaid, that the other 
colonies were not ſo culpable, and 
he hoped might yet be brought to 
a fene of their duty to the mother 
country by more lenient meaſures. 
The queſtion now, he ſaid, la 
within a very narrow compaſs; it 
was ſimply whether we ſhould 
abandon all claims on the colonies, 
and at once give up all the ad- 
vantages ariſing from our ſovereign. 
ty, and the commerce dependant 
on it? or whether we ſhould reſort 
to the meaſures indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary in ſuch circumſtances, and 
thereby io ſure both? 

The addreſs was to the follow- 
ing purpoſe, To return thanks ſor 
the communication of the Ame- 
rican papers, and to declare, that 


having taken them into moſt ſerious 


conſideration, they find that a part 
of his majeſty's ſubjects in the pro- 
vince of the Maſſachuſett's-Bay, 
have proceeded fo far as to reſiſt 
the authority of the ſupreme legiſ- 
lature, and that a rebellion at this 
time actually exiſts within the ſaid 
province; that they ſee with the 
utmoſt concern, that they have 
been countenanced and encouraged 
by unlawful combinations and en- 
gagements entered into, in ſeveral 
of the other colonies, to the injury 
and oppreſſion of many of their 
innocent fellow-fubjets reſident 
within the kingdom of Great. Bri- 
tain and the reſt of his Majeſty's 
dominions ; that this conduct ap- 
pears the more inexcuſable, when 
they conſider with how much temper 
his Majeſty and the two Houſes of 
Parliament have ated, in ſupport 
of the laws and conſtitution of 
Great-Britain, 7'hey declare, that 


they 
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they can never ſo far deſert the truſt 
repoſed in them, as to relinquiſh 
any part of the ſovereign authority 
over all the dominions, which by 
law is veſted in his Majeſty and 
the two Houſes of Parliament ; and 
that the conduct of many perſons, 
in ſeveral of the colonies, durin 

the late diſturbances, is alone ſuf? 
ficient to convince them how neceſ- 


ſary this power is, for the protection 


of the lives and fortunes of all his 
Majeſty's ſubjets; that they ever 


have been, and always ſhail be 


ready to pay attention and regard to 
any real grievances of any of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, which ſhall in a 
dutiful and conſtitutional manner 
be laid before them ; and whenever 
any of the colonies ſhall make a 
proper application to them, they 
ſhall be ready to afford them every 
juſt and reaſonable indulgence ; but 
that, at the ſame time, they con- 
ſider it as their indiſpenſable duty, 
humbly to beſeech his Majeſty, that 
he will take the moit effectual mea- 
ſures to enforce due obedience to 


the laws and authority of the ſu- 


preme legiſlature ; and they beg 
leave in the mot ſolemn manner, 
to aſſure his Majeſty, that it is 
their fixed reſolution, at the hazard 
of their lives and properties, to 
ſtand by his Majeſty, againſt all 
rebellious attempts, in the main- 
tenance of his juſt rights, and thoſe 
of the two Houles of Parliament. 
This addreſs was ſo loaded with 
conſequences, the extent of which 
could not be defined, that it not 
only called up all the powers of 
Oppoſition ; but even ſome few of 
the moſt moderate, and who in con- 
formity to that habit of temper, 
had uſually gone with adminittra- 
tion, as a ſmooth, ſafe, and eaſy 
way of travelling, ſeemed now to 


feel a kind of chill and horror, at 
entering upon ſo decifive a mea- 
ſure, and, as they apprehended, ſo 
dangerous in the tendency, and in- 
explicable in the event, 

A gentleman of the firſt emi- 
nence in the law, though not now 
in office, followed the miniſter 
through the whole detail of his 
ſpeech, and anſwered the different 
poſitions. He affirmed, that though 
the premiſes might be right, the 
concluſions were erroneous ; that 
having examined with legal preci- 
ſion the definitions of treaſon, he 
inſiſted that the Americans were 
not it rebellion. That the ap- 
pearances of riot, diſorder, tumult, 
and ſedition, which had been „ 
ſaithfully recounted, as they were 
not of a nature to imply rebellion 
directly in themſelves, ſo neither 
did they ariſe from motives, which 
render ads of the ſame or leſs mag- 
nitude truly and properly rebel 
lious. That nothing in the pa- 
pers have either ſuch acts or mo- 
tives. Whatever the diforders 
might be, they were created by the 
conduct of thoſe, whoſe views were 
to eftabhſh deſpotiſm; and which 
were manifeltly directed to reduce 
America to the moſt abject ſtate of 
ſervility, as a prelude to the realiz- 
ing of the ſame wicked ſyſtem in 
the mother country. He canclud- 
ed by inſiſting, that an oppotitiva 
to arbitrary meaſures was warrant- 
ed by the conſtitution, and eſta- 
bliſhed by precedent. 

The other gentlemen of the mi- 
nority entered but little into the 
juridical part of the debate. They 
contended, that jt was a matter of 
litile importance, whether the di- 
ſturbances which prevailed in all 
the colonies, might be termed ia 
legal acceptation Rebellions or not. 

Tne 
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The queſtion before the Houſe was, 
whether it was prudent for Parlia- 
ment, and at that time, to declare 
them fo. For if Parliament ſhould 
find it neceſſary, in the courſe of 
events, to reconcile by any conceſ- 
fion, treaty with and conceſſion to 
Rebels, would be highly diſtionour- 
able to Parliament. If treaty ſhould 
not take place, their arms would 
never be the more powerful for di- 
ſtinguiſhing the war by the name 
of a rebellion. That it would 
render many in America, if not 
all, quite deſperate; and make them 
think themſelves contending for 
their lives, properties, and fami- 
lies, as well as for their political 
liberty. [t was vainly expected 
(they ſaid) that this method of 
cnooling out Maſſachuſett's-Bay as 
the only ſeat of rebellion, could 
ever blind the other colonies to the 
conſequences, or perſuade them to 
abandon, Wat they had already 
made a*common caufe in the molt 
public and ſolemn manner poſlible. 

hat it was well known, no act of 
viglence had been committed in 
Maſſachuſett's-Bay, which was not 
equalled by ſomething of a ſimilar, 
and eyen ſometimes exceeded by 
acts of a more heinous nature, in 
every other province, That there- 


fore, the only effe of this violent. 


but partial declaration of rebellion, 
would be to delude ourſelves into 
preparations of hoſtility, as if 
apainſt one province only, when in 
truth, we had twelve to contend 
with; and what weakened our pre- 
paratiotts would give ſtrength to 
theirs. That the eyperience of 
laſt year in the partial proccedings 
againſt Bofton, might ſerve to teach 
the Houſe the' inſufficiency and 
miſchief of ſuch low and contempr- 
ible politicks; That \riſtta@ of re- 
Vor. XVIII. 1775. 
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peating errors in "dehance of ex- 
perience; they ought at laſt to 
open their eyes to their real ſitua- 
tion. The colonies were now com- 
paſted into one body. The pro- 
ceeding of one was become the 
proceeding of all, Every attempt 
to diſunite them had been found to 
ſtrengthen their union; all ſeveri- 
ties, to augment their rage and in- 
dignation; that therefore they 
ought, initead of menacing other 
places, railing at Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, and declaring a partial rebel- 
lion, to provide in good earneſt 
and the utmoſt expedition, for a 
general war, or general reconcilia- 
tion with the colonies. x LT 
On the other ſide, the crown 
lawyers and miniſterial debaters in- 
fiited, that ſuch Americans as came 
within certain deſcriptions, had 
been guilty of certain acts, and 
that ſtill perſevered in the ſuppor 
and commillion of thoſe acts, were 
in a ſtate of actual rebellion. That 
thoſe, who by open force make a 
general reliſtance to the execution 
of the laws, are by all writers con- 
ſidered as guilty of high treaſon. 
That many in England had been 
tried, convicted, and executed fo 
that offence without any complaint 
of illegality and ;njulfice,” Wer 
not the acts of as open violenc 
and as much lerellec againſt the 
laws in Maſſachuſett's-Bay, 1 hy 
of thoſe proceedings ſo ſeverely 
unithed* here? Or is high trea- 
Fon and rebellion of a different 
nature in America and England ? 
As to 'the declaration of parlia- 
ment, it does not preclude the 
fiture metcy of the crown, if the 
rebels ſhould appear to be deſerv- 
ing of it. The very addreſs was 
itlelf an act of mercy, in Wk 
an „ onda "and obſtinate peop 
[Z] of 
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of their danger. That it was not 
neceſſary to puniſh univerſally; the 
puniſhment of a few of the worſt 
ſort of traitors, ſuch as Hancock 
and his crew, might be ſufficient 
to teach the reſt their duty in fu- 
ture, That the boaſted union of 
the colonies would diſſolve the mo- 
ment parliament ſhewed itſelf re- 
ſolved on meaſures of vigour and 
ſeverity. The whole of their at- 
tempt, both in their political con- 
federacy, and their commercial aſ- 
ſociations, was founded upon prin- 
Ciples of ſelf-denial, ſuffering, and 
rigour, to which human nature 
was not equal; and therefore muſt 
preſently fall to the ground. That 
therefore both juſtice and reaſon 
required ſuch a declaration of par- 
liament at the preſent in ſupport of 
Its authority, which might as well 
be formally abandoned, as not re- 
ſolutely aſſerted, Some gentlemen 
too (one of them of rank in the 
army) treated all idea of reſiſtance 
by the Americans with the utmoſt 
contempt. They ſaid, that they 
were neither ſoldiers, nor ever could 
be made ſo ; being naturally of a 
Puſillanimous diſpoſition, and ut- 
terly incapable of any ſort of order 
or diſcipline. That by their lazi- 
neſs, uncleanlineſs, or radical de- 
fect of conſtitution, they were in- 
capable of going through the ſer- 
vice of a campaign ; . would 
melt away with fickneſs before 
they could face an enemy. So that 
@ very ſlight force would be more 
than ſufficient for their complete 
reduction; and to this purpoſe” 
many ludicrous ſtories were told 
uu to the entertainment of the 

ouſe, 

A gentleman, who had not long 
before. ſat at the treaſury board, 
from whence he had been removed 
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for a ſpirit not ſufficiently ſubmĩſ- 
five, and whoſe abilities were as 
unqueſtioned as the ſpirit for which 
he ſuffered, moved to leave out all 
but the preliminary words of the 
addreſs, and to ſubſtitute after them 
the following, ** But deploring 
that the information which they” 
(the papers laid before the Houle) 
„ had afforded, ſerved only to 
* convince the Houſe that the mea- 
ſures taken by his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants tended rather to widen 
than to heal the unhappy dif- 
„ ferences between Great Britain 
« and America,” and then prayed 
an alteration in the ſame. 

Upon a diviſion in a very full 
Houſe, the amendment was reject- 
ed by a large majority, there be- 
ing 304 againſt, to 105, who ſup- 

orted the queſtion, The queſtion 
being then put upon the original 
motion for the addreſs, was Carried 
by nearly the ſame majority, the 
numbers being 296, to 106, 

The minority had not yet, how- 
ever, done with the buſineſs, Upon 
receiving the report from the Ame- 
rican committee a few days after, 
a noble lord, whoſe family have at 
all times been remarkable for their 
attachment to the conſtitution and 
liberties of their country, and 
whoſe anceſtor had a principal 
ſhare in the revolution, made a 
motion to recommit the addreſs 
which had been agreed to in the 
committee. He ſupported his mo- 
tion with many arguments; ſaid, 
that the reconſideration of a mea- 
ſure which appeared to him and 


many others to be fraught with 


the greateſt miſchiefs, and which, 
from its nature, was undoubt- 
edly capable of much evil, could 
not be looked upon as time 
thrown away, or miſpent. He 

ſtated 
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that in which we ſtood both with 
reſpect to the colonies and to foreign 
powers; from all which he infer- 
red the impropriety and danger of 
a declaration from that houſe, of 
the exiſtence of a rebellion in any 
part of our dominions; he ſhewed 
the deſperate meaſures into which 
it might precipitate the Americans; 
and the advantage that might be 
taken of ſuch an occaſion by our 
powerful and watchful neighbours, 
whoſe ancient enmity and jealouſy 
were much increaſed, by the glory 
we had acquired, and the diſgrace 
and loſs they had ſuffered in the 
laſt war, His head and his heart, 
he ſaid, joined in deprecating the 
horrors of a civil war ; which would 
be rendered ſtill more dreadful by 
involving in its certain conſequen- 
ces, a foreign one with the com- 
bined forces of great and powerful 
rations, He particularly called 
the attention of the Houſe to the 
unequal balance of our loſs and 
our gain in the event; in which 
we might find our revenue deſtroy- 
ed, our trade annihilated, and our 
empire itſelf overturned. And what 
was the prize to be gained, by run- 
ning all this riſque, and encounter- 
ing ſo much danger ? If we were 
ſucceſsful, we might ſubdue Ame- 
rica; by which we gained nothing; 
America heing, to all wiſe intents 
and purpoſes, our own already ; 
and much more profitably ſo, than 
It could be in virtue of any con- 
queſt. | 
This motion introduced the 
longeſt and moſt intereſting debate 
that had taken place 1n the preſent 
parliament. All che queſtions upon 
American affairs that had been 
apitated ſince the year 1764, and 
all the arguments they gave riſe to, 
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ſtated our domeſtic fituation, and 


[07 


were again, in ſome degree, con- 
troverted or revived ; with the ad- 
dition of thoſe which new matter 
and a change of circumſtance af- 
forded, or the greateſt ingenuity 
could ſuggeſt, The matter is of 
ſuch importance that we ſhall be 
excuſed going over the debates, as 
they became known to the public 
although fomething like repetition 
in a buſineſs like this is inevit- 
able. | 
It was acknowledged on all 
hands, that the ſubje& was one 
of the moſt important that had 


ever been debated in that Houſe ; 


and the preſent criſis the moſt 
perilous and intricate of any in 
which this nation had been in- 
volved ſince the revolution. It 
was contended by thoſe who op- 
poſed the motion, that either the 
legiſlative power of this kingdom 
has authority over all its domi- 
nions, or it has none over any part 
of them; it cannot be partial, nor 
can any one branch of that legiſ- 
lature, by any act or charter what- 
ever, exempt any particular ſet of 
its ſubjects from the authority of 
the whole ; and that which was 
never exerciſed was jult the ſame 
as loſt. It was allowed, that for 
the ſake of tranquillity, of our 


trade and manufaQures, it were 


much to be wiſhed, that lenient 
meaſures could be ſucceſsfully pur- 
ſued ; bat it was ſaid, that there 
were none which could be propoſed 
or adopted, that had not already 
been repeatedly and ineffeQually 
tried; that the Americans were too 
ungratefn!, too refractory, and too 
incorrigible, to be won by kind- 
neſs, or retained by benefits; and 
that the mildneſs, lenity, and ten- 
derneſs, which had been conſtantly 
practiſed by government in all its 

DLE] 2 proccedings 
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proceedings with the colonies, and 
which they infidiouſly interpreted 
as the effects of timidity, became 
thereby, in a great degree, produC- 
tive of the preſent fatal conſe- 
quences. 
It was aſſerted, that the Ame- 
ricans had long been aiming at in- 
dependency ;z and that as toon as 
they thought themſelves able, and 
a pretence occurred, they inſoleutly 
and openly avowed their eagernets 
to put the defign in execution; that 
it was our buſineſs and duty as 
Engliſhmen, at any price and at 
any hazard, to prevent its comple- 
tion; to cruſh the monſter in its 
birth; to bring them back, before 
it is too late, to a ſenſe of their 
duty, their condition, and their 
obligations to us; to a proper re- 
-membrance, that their preſent po- 
tency, the exceſs of their greatneſs 
and riches, is the conſcquence of 
our favour; and that their very 
exiſtence has bern purchaſed by us 
at an immenſe expence of biood 
and treaſure. That the danger was 
immediate and prefling ; and that, 
regardleſs of conſequences, we mutt 
encounter it like men; that every 
moment's delay increaſes the evil, 

and it would be highly criminal co 
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occaſion. The dangers from foreign 
powers ſupporting the Americans 


was ſaid to be imaginary ; befides 


the moſt pacific afturances, thoſe, 
of whom we might be with reaſon 
molt apprehenſive, were too much 
intereſted in colony matters, to give 
any ſupport to a reſiſtance, which 
might in its example be ſo ruinous 
to themſelves, It was ſtill contend- 
ed by ſeveral of thoſe who oppoſed | 
the motion, that an appearance of 

vigorous meaſures, with ſome rein- 
forcement to the troops at Boſton, 
would prove ſufficient to quell the 
diſturbances in America, without 
the drawing of blood, or cominy 
to any of thoſe extremities, which 


had been ſo often predicted, and 


pathetically lamented on the other 


fide, They ſeemed ill to ſuppoſe, 
"that the friends of government were 
much ſtronger and more numerous, 


than there is any reaſon at preſent 
to think they really were; and that 
they were prevented from declaring 
themſelves, partly from the ſudden 
violence of the diſcontented, and 
partly from a want of mutual de- 
pendance, and knowledge of each 
others ſentiments. - 


On the other ſide, the addreſs 


was ſtigmatized as cruel, ſanguin- 


our country, as well as an act of 
the moſt conſummate baſeneſs and 
cowardice, by a mean temporizing 
to ſhift it off from ourſelves, and 
leave it in all its accumulative bulk 
and weight, to drop upon the heads 
of our poſterity, 
Many of the acts and reſolutions 
of the continental congreſs, with 
aſſages from their petition, and 
inſtauces from the general proceed- 
- Ings of the Americans, were brought 
to jultijy the ſentiments, corrobo- 
rate the aſſertions, and enforce the 
arguments that were uſed upon this 


ary and unjuſt; that ſuppoſing ſome 
acts to nave been committed, which 
might have borne the conſtruction 
of rebellion in the ſtri& rigour of 
the law, it would till have been 
more humane, more politic, and 
more becoming the wiſdom of the 
legiſlature, not to have ſeen them 
in that ſenſe ; to give paſhon time 
to ſubſide, and reaſon to operate, 
than by ſuch a raſh, haſty, and vio- 
lent meaſure, to ſet, themſelves, 
the example of intemperance, and 
drive men headlong to defiance and 
deſperation, 
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It was denied that the Ameri- 


cans had- either ſought or wiſhed 


for independency ; though it was 
too much to be feared, from the 
preſeut complexion of the times, 
that through our violence and our 
madneſs, we ſhould at length urge 
them to that extremity, It was 
alzed, from whence we can form 
any judgment of the thoughts and 
intentions of men, but from their 
actions and their words? By the 
firſt of theſe, which are indecd the 
teſts of the human diſpoſition, the 
Americans have given the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt unequivocal demonitra- 
tions of their filial piety towards 
the mother country; they have 
fought and bled by our fide. In 
the time of neceſſity, they did not 
wait to be chilled by conſulting the 
cold rules of prudence, as the mea- 
ſure of the ſupport and aſſiſtance 
which they were to give us; with 
liberal hearts, they gave every 
thing; our journals, in the ſame 
inſtance, bear witneſs to cur own 
juſtice, and to their liberality. 
Nor are their words leſs unequi— 
vocal than their ations. Even in 
the midſt of the preſent difturb- 
ances ; when our miniſters have 
excited innumerable fears and 
jealouſies, and by every provoca- 
tion ſcrewed their paſſions up even 
to madneſs ; yet in this ſtate of di- 
ſtraction, they require no more for 
the reſtoration of harmony, than 
to be placed in the ſame ſituation 
that they were at the cloſe of the 
laſt war. 2 
It was ſaid, that waving all queſ- 
tions upon the right of taxation, 
wiſe governments had ever paid a 
reſpect even to prejudices of a long 
ſtanding, when they were eſtabliſh- 


ed among great bodies of the peo- 


ple; hat the Americans had been 


\Lyrſed up in a long ſeries of years, 
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in ideas of certain rights, of which, 
the electing of their own repreſen - 
tatives, and the diſpoſal of their 
money for the public ſervice only 
through them, were among the 
principal. That if this was an er- 
ror, the crown and parliament were 
equally faulty with the Americans, 
baving in their whole conduct con- 
ſtantly nouriſhed the deluſion. 
That at the time of the repeal of 
the ſtamp act, two of the firſt 
names of this kingdom, for abili- 
ty, as well as for legal knowledge, 
beſides many others, utterly de- 
nied the right of taxation 3 yet in- 
ſtead of any ſtigma for the holding 
of thoſe opinions, which are now 
to be conſtrued into rebellion, the 
Americans ſaw, immediately after, 
one of thoſe great men not only 
"0a at the head of public at- 
airs, but the framer of a whole 
adminiſtration, and the other ap- 
pointed to the higheſt civil office 
under the crown, and what is em- 
18 called the keeper of the 

ing's conſcience. Was it then 
to be wondered at, that the Ameri- 
cans, with ſuch authorities on their 
ide, ſhould be tenacious of a right 
ſo invaluable in its nature, which 
has beea at all times conſidered as 
the diſtinction between freemen and 
ſlaves, which had been confirmed 
by ſo long a preſcription, and upon 
which, to this inſtant, the wiſeſt 


and honeſteſt men, even in the 


mother country, are divided in 
opinion. 

It was further urged, that if 
conqueſt was determined, the 
force intended, which the mi- 
niſter rated at about ten thouſand 
men, was totally inadequate to 
the end. But that waving that 


poipt, and ſuppoſing we ſhould 


ucceed in conquering the Ameri- 
cans. the colonies muſt of courfe 
TE] 3 be 
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be ruined in the conflict, the vaſt 
and profitable trade, which de- 
pended upon them loſt, and as no 
future means could be deviſed for 
their government, withqut the con- 
tinual intervention of a large mili- 
tary force, this nation would ever 
after be ſaddled with a very great 
and certain expence, while the re- 
ſources that ſhould provide for it 
were wantonly cut off, But if we 
imagined that the powers of Eu- 
rope would fit ſtill during this con- 
teſt, we muſt ſuppoſe a ſyſtem of 
policy now to prevail, or rather an 
extenſion of folly, all over Europe, 
which never before was known in 
any period of its exiſtence, 

It was remarkable in this de- 
bate, that a gentleman high in of- 
fice declared, that his ideas upon 
the ſubject differed totally from 
thoſe which in the preſent debate 
ſeemed to be adopted by the noble 
lord at the head of adminiftration ; 
that he could not give his aſſent 
to a meaſure, at the very thoughts 
of which his ſoul ſhuddered ; that 
he diſapproved of the whole ſyſtem 
with reſpe& to America; and wiſh- 
ed it to be reconſidered in every 
Point of view, leſt wrong and op- 

reſſion ſhould render reſiſtance 
udißable. He obſerved, that 
though ſome perſons leſs reſpon- 
fible had uniformly perſevered in a 
ſtyle of the moſt inflexible rigour, 
that noble perſon at the head of 
the finances, had frequently chang- 
ed his language; and ſeemed to 
ſuffer under great occaſional de- 
preſſion; that he even declared at 
times, that he. did not mean to 
tax America; and ſeeming beſides 
to ſpeak but ſlightly of the right 
of taxation, and giying ſome inti- 
mation even of conſenting to a re- 
peal of the tea duty, that we were 


then contending only about words 


and quiddities, and entering into 


a ruinous war without an object. 
Much ill temper appeared in 
every part of the Houle, in the 
courſe of both theſe debates. The 
miniſters were charged with acting 
uniformly and ſyſtematically upon 
Tory and arbitrary principles, 
which were ſubverſive of the- con- 
ſtitution, deſtructive of the rights 
of the people, and had thrown the 
whole empire into a ſtate of con- 
fuſion and diſtraction. That by a 
purſuance of theſe diſgraceful and 
ruinous meaſures, they had tarn- 
iſhed the luſtre of the crown, alien- 
ated the affections of the people, 
and ſunk the nation, from the 
higheſt pinnacle of power and 
glory, to a degree of contempt in 
the eſtimation of the reſt of Eu- 
rope, which, only a few years ago, 
it would have been deemed im poſ- 
fable for the accumulated misfor- 
tunes and diſgraces of an age to 
have accompliſhed. But that in 
the true ſpirit of a Tory admini- 
ſtration, they had ſacrificed the 
honour and intereſt of the nation 
in all tranſactions with foreigners, 
and reſerved all the ſpirit, the 
pride, the dignity, and the force 
of government, to be played off 
againſt the liberties of the people 
at home. They were repeatedly 
told, that a bitter day of retribu- 
tion would inevitably come, when 
they muſt anſwer to the juſtice of 


their country, for the miſchieſs 


they had already done, and for the 
irretrievable ruin into which they 
were plunging the nation, In a 
word, it was ſaid, that the ſhort 
and ſimple queſtion before the 
Houſe, was, whether we ſhould loſe 
our colonies, or give up our mini- 
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On the other ſide, all the evils 
and diſturbances in America, were 
by charge or implication attributed 
to the oppoſition, Much was ſaid 
about faction at home, a republican 
ſpirit and principles, and that the 
Americans were ſpirited up to their 
violence and rebellion, by incen- 
diary writers and ſpeakers in Eng- 
land. In the courſe of this violence 
and heat, a gentleman, having 
ſpoken ſomething of Catalines at 
home, who ought to be dragged 
forth to public diſgrace and puniſh- 
ment, was called to from the other 


fide to point them out; and told, 
that the imputation was undoubt- 


edly right, but he ſeemed to miſ- 
place it; that if he meant by Ca- 
talines, thoſe who were involving 


their country in all the horrors and 


miſeries of a civil war, they could 
be eaſily found; but it would be 
on that ſide where he did not wiſh 
the ſearch to be made. 

After a debate which continued 
till half an hour paſt two o'clock 
in the morning, the queſtion being 
at length put, the motion for the 
recommitment of the addreſs was 
rejected by nearly the former ma- 
jority, the numbers upon the di- 
viſion being 288 againſt, to 105, 


who ſupported the motion. 


A conference was held 
Fed. 7th. the next day with the 
lords, at the requeſt of the com- 
mons, to propole their joining in 
the addreſs, In the mean time, 
a petition from the merchants of 
London, concerned in the com- 
merce to North America ; and an- 
other from the Weſt India mer- 
chants and planters, were preſent- 
ed to the Marquis of Tres 
ham, to be laid before the lords 
by that nobleman, previous to their 
Entering upon American affairs, 


Whether the eaſe with which peti- 
tions had been rendered fruitleſs 
in the other houſe, had encouraged 
a ſimilar diſpoſition to render them 
equally ineffeQual here, we ſhall 
not pretend to ſay, but however it 
was, or from whatever cauſe it pro- 
ceeded, this period ſeemed parti- 


.cularly fatal to that mode of appli- 


cation for redreſs, 

The lords being returned from 
the conference, and the preſident 
having mage the report and read 
the addreſs, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham ſtood up to introduce and 
preſent the petitions; but the noble 
Earl at the head of the American 
department, having riſen to ſpeak 
at the ſame time, a great diſpute 
aroſe who ſhould be the firſt heard. 
In this ſtate of confuſion, the lord 
keeper, inſtead of deciding by his 
own eye or opinion, put the queſ- 
tion, whether the lord in admini- 
ſtration ſhould be then heard? This 
proceeding called up a noble Duke 
on the other fide, who inſiſted, 
that it was a moſt ſlaviſn poſition, 
and unworthy their rank and cha- 
rater, that any lord in that houſe, 
ſhould have a preference to any 


other; and ſtill more ſo, to render 


that preference the act of the houſe, 
by putting it to the queſtion. The 
diſpute was now brought into the 
form of a regular debate, in which, 
on one fide, the importance and 
nature of the ſubject which the 
marquis had to propoſe, was ſaid, 
independent of any other caules, 
to entitle it to a preference ; and 
the neceſſity and juſtice of their ac» 
cepting the merchants petitions, 
and hearing their allegations, be- 
fore they entered into any reſolu- 
tions upon American affairs, were 
ſtrongly urged. It was alledged, 
that they not only fat there in their 
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legiſlative, but in their judicial 
capacity, and were therefore bound 
by all the ties of juſtice, as well 
as of official duty, to obtain every 
poſſible light and information upon 
the ſubject before them. That the 
pretence of delay, or loſs of time, 
could not avail in this inſtance, 
as there was nothing dependent 
on the addreſs, which required any 
ſudden reſolution, But if there 
even were, a matter which involv- 
ed in its conſequences, not only 
the juſtice of the Houſe, but the 
intereſts and ſafety of the nation, 
ſhould not be haſtily nor unad- 
viſedly decided upon, nor ſhould a 
mere attention to forms, ſuppoſing 
them to be eſtabliſhed or authenti- 
cated, be deemed a ſufficient cauſe 
for cutting off the means of infor- 
mation. | 

On the other fide, the method 
of ſtating and propoſing the queſ- 
tion was juſtified by * ptece- 
dents, moſt of which were brought 
from the houſe of commons; and 
it was contended, that the chair— 
man in either houſe, had a right, 
either to decide immediately upon 
the queſtion, or to ſtate it in ſuch 
manner, and to propoſe ſuch party 
as he pleaſed ; that the propoſed 
mode of proceeding on the peti- 
tions, while the other buſineſs was 
before them, was unuſual and un- 
e e ; and that indepen- 

ent of all other cauſes, the pre- 
ference upon this occaſion ſhould 
be given to the noble lord in ad- 
miniſtration, as a mark of the reſ- 
pect owing to the other branch of 
che legiſlature, The queition be- 
ing at length put, the motion was 
carried without a divilion, | 
© Upon this deciſion, the noble- 
man in whoſe favour it was car- 
ried, made the uſual motion, mere» 


* 
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ly for the ſake of ſecuring the oc- 
cupancy of the ground, viz. That 
the blank which was left open in 
the addreſs preſented by the Com- 
mons, ſhould be filled up by the 
inſertion of thoſe words, „The 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal.” 
&c. which were to render that in- 
ſtrument the joint act of both 
Houſes. 

Ihe Marquis then acquainted 
the Houſe with the natureand great 
importance of the petitions which 
he had to preſent; that they were 
immediately relative to the buſineſs 
under conſideration; and were well 
worthy of arreſting any determina- 
tion of theirs, for at leaſt one day, 
being certain, that within that 
ſhort period, information of infi- 
nite conſequence would be laid be- 


fore them; perhaps ſufficient to 


alter, or at leaſt to ſoften the ri. 


gour of thoſe meaſures, which they 


were now madly, haſtily, and 
blindly proceeding to adopt. That 
to remove every doubt of their he- 
ing intended, either to gain time, 
or to cauſe delay, he was authoriz- 
ed by the Welt India merchants to 
inform them, that if neceſſitated 
ſo to do, they were ready, without 
counſel or further preparation, in- 
ſtantly to offer evidence to prove, 
that ſeveral of the Weſt-India iſ- 
lands could not be able to ſubſiſt 
after the operation of the propoſed 
addreſs in America. He then ſaid, 
that as a queſtion was now before 
the Houſe, which mult be firſt diſ- 
poſed of, before the matter of the 
petitions could come regularly un- 
der their cognizance, and as he 
ſtill hoped they would be willing 
to hear the petitioners, as men ſut- 
fering under the heavieſt misfor- 


tunes, none of which could be at- 


tributed to their own . 
une if A mie : 


he would be under the neceſſity, 
as the only means left, of movin 
the previous queſtion, which woul 
open a door for taking into conſi- 


deration the general ſtate of the 


petitioners 12 

It was further urged, in ſup- 
porting the motion for the previous 
queſtion, that the papers which 
had been laid before them by the 
miniſters, were ſo manifeltly de- 
fective, and avowedly curtailed, 
that no certain information could 
be derived from them of the real 
ſtate of the objection which they 
were going to decide; that in ſuch 
a ſituation, they ſhould accept with 
pleafure that information, which 
if it had not been voluntarily of- 
fered, it would have been their 
duty to have ſought, at any ex- 
pence, whether of time or other- 
wiſe ; that if the papers had been 
even in their original ſlate, without 
garbling or mutilation, ſtill, there 
was no ſpecies of information re- 
lative to the colonies, to which the 
merchants were not more compe- 
tent, and leſs liable to impoſition 
through ignorance, or to impoſe 
upon others through prejudice, 
than the public officers employed 
by the crown ; of which, if there 
was any doubt before, the erro- 
neous opinions, falſe ideas, and 
miſrepreſentation of facts, upon 


which the fatal acts of the laſt par- 
liament were founded, afforded too 


melancholy an experience. That 
the expreſs prayer of the petitioners 
being, that they might be heard 
before any reſolution was taken 
reſpecting America, the refuſal of 
this act of juſtice, or of even ſuf- 
ſering the petitions to be preſent- 
ed, was a proceeding of the moſt 
unwarrantable nature, and directly 
ſubverſive of the moſt ſacred rights 
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of the ſubject. They ſummed up 
their arguments by concluding, 
that juſtice in regard to individuals, 
policy with regard to the public, 
and decorum with regard to them» 
ſelves, required that they ſhould 
admit the petitions ; and that a re- 
fuſal of them was no leſs, than a 
denial of jultice, 

On the other fide, ſome of the 
lords ſpoke tenderly with reſpect 
to the merchants ; ſaid they de- 
ſerved every mark of attention and 
reſpet, which was. conſiſtent with 
the intereſts of the empire at large; 
that although their grievances were 
imaginary, their complaints were 
deſerving of indulgence. It was, 
however, to be hoped, that when 
they maturely conſidered that the 
ſteps now taking were to prevent 
the return of ſuch evils in future, 
they would not only chearfully ac- 
quieſce in the wiſdom of parlia- 
ment in the preſent inſtance, but 
be gratefully thankful hereafter ; 
for if the ſupremacy of the legiſla- 
ture was once given up, their 
trade, commerce, and every poſ- 
ſible advantage accruing from 
them, would ſoon be annihilated. 
It was therefore to be hoped, that 
the merchants would, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, ſubmit to a temporary 
inconvenience, or even to a ſhort- 
lived diſtreſs, to inſure the moſt 
permanent and laſting benefits ; 
and manifeſt that degree of mag- 
nanimity, which a ſenſe of their 
own intereſts, founded in ſubmiſ- 
ſion and acquieſcence to the wiſ- 
dom of parliament, muſt, upon 
mature conſideration and paſt ex - 
perience, moſt certainly ſuggeſt, 

Thus far, the debate was con. 
fined to the ſubject of the previous 
queſtion ; but with reſpe& to the 
original motion, it branched _ 

ar 
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far more extenſively, The queſ- 
tions of treaſon, rebellion, and con- 
ſtructive treaſons, were deeply en- 
tered into by two great Law Lords, 
one of whom has long been at the 
head of one of the firſt departments 
in his profeſſion, the chief court of 
criminal juſtice; and the other, 
within a few years, the higheſt of- 
ficer under the crown. As theſe 
learned Lords differed totally, both 
in their legal and political opinions 
and ſentiments, a long debate was 
carried on, with great eagerneſs, 
warmth, and ability between them ; 
in which a vaſt ſtock of profeſſional, 
as well as general learning, was 
diſplayed on both ſides. On the 
one, the Americans were pronoun— 
ced to be in abſolute rebellion; 
while a rich, and moſt fertile ima- 
gination, had an opportunity of ex- 
erting all its ingenuity, in traverſ- 
ing the almoſt inextricable mazes 
of conſtructive treaſons; from 
whence were drawn ſuch ſtores of 


inferences, deductions, conclufions, 


and diſtinctions, as were not eaſily 
developed or ſeparated, when in- 
volved in the ſplendor of a moſt 
powerful eloquence. The learned 
Lord on the other fide, with equal 
abilities, as full a ſhare of legal 
knowledge, and an eloquence not 
inferior to any, ſtuck cloſe to the 
letter of the law, and as abſolutely 


denied the charge made upon the 


Americans, He reſted the whole 
ground of argument upon the ſta- 
tute of the 25 Edward III. and 
would admit of no ſpecies of trea- 
ſon but what was therein deſcribed, 
nor of any conſtructive treaſon that 
was not already clearly eſtabliſhed 
by precedents in the courts, founded 
upon that baſis. It is much to be 
lamented, that with all the boaſted 
excelleacy of our conſtitution, a 
quellion of io vaſt a magnitude, as 
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to include in its conſequences the 
lives, fortunes, and honours of all 
the ſubjects of this empire, ſhould 
ſtill remain involved in ſuch ob- 
ſcurity, as not only to admit of a 
difference of opinion, but that even 
the great oracles of the law are be- 
wildered in its darknefs, 

With reſpect to the immediate 
queſtion, it was infifted on the one 
ſide, that we were reduced to the 
alternative of adopting the moſt 
effectual and cocrcive meaſures, or 
of relinquiſhing for ever all claim 
of dominion and ſovereignty over 
the colonies; that no medium could 
poſhbly be deviſed, which would 
exclude the inevitable conſequence 
of either ſyſtem abſolutely prevail- 
ing; for that, on the one hand, the 
ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature 
muſt be compleat, entire, and un- 
conditional; or, on the other, 
the colonics mult be free and in- 
dependent : that all enquiry about 
the right or expediency of taxation 
was now fruitleſs ; taxation was no 
longer the queſlion; it was only 
the pretence of American diſobe- 
dience and reſiſtance ; all their acts 
ſtrike at the ſuperintending power 
of the legiſlature ; that was their 
real grievance : and a repeal of any 
one of thoſe laws which they com- 
plained of, would he a renunciation 
of all ſovereignty for ever. That it 
was an abſurdity of the moſt mon- 
ſtrous kind, to ſuppoſe that they 
had a right diſtin& from the le- 
giſlature in any one particular, and 
not in all; if they bad ſuch a right, 
the defence of it would juſtify re- 
ſiſtance; and to contend that ſub- 
jects had a right to reſiſt the govern- 
ment, was a doctrine which could 
not be maintained, on any princi- 
ples of civil government, reaſon, 
experience, or common ſenfe. 


As 


As to the petitioners, it was not 
doubted but they were aggrieved; 
it might be granted, that all their 
allegations were well founded, and 
that they laboured under great and 
fingular diſtreſſes; it was as little 
to be doubted, that the landed 
entlemen, the merchants, manu— 
en. mechanics, and every or- 
der of men in the nation, would all 
beavily feel, in their ſeveral ſitua- 
tions, the threatened calamities. 
But theſe were circumſtances that 
did nct interfere with the motion; 
they are a part of the evils incident 
to mankind, which may be deplored 
but cannot be avoided, The events 
of war are ever uncertain; its ca- 
lamities great, and undefined; we 
may be defeated; we may loſe that 
ſovereignty we are ſtruggling to 
retain ; but theſe are the inevitable 
conditions of warfare : nor are they 
more grievous in the preſent in- 
tance than in others. The queſ- 
tion now under conſideration is, 
whether, allowing all the inconve- 
niencies, difficulties, and dangers 
that are ſuppoſed, and taking into 
full contemplation every poſſible 
- contingency that human foreſight 
and prudence could ſuggeſt, we 
ſhould relinquiſh our rights, or re- 
ſolve, at all events, reſolutely to 
perſiſt in their exertion ? 
On the other fide, the madneſs 
of entering into a civil war, merely 
to cover and ſupport a ſeries of mi- 
niſterial violence, miſcondut, and 
miſrule, with the ruin and deſtruc- 
tion that muſt inevitably attend 
ſuch unnatural cruelty and injuſtice, 
were painted in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours. The learned Lord, who had 
aſſerted the Americans to be in re- 
bellion, was ſeverely reprehended ; 
it was ſaid, that with all his legal 
knowledge and ability, he had not 
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been able, in any degree, to ſup- 
port the charge, and that ſuch cruel 
and inflammatory repreſentations, 
at this alarming crifis, were very 
unbecoming the gravity and dignity 
of his ſituation, and the. ſeveral 
high relations he ſtood in to the 
ſtate. It was ſhewn, that as com- 
merce was the ſource of our wealth 
and our power, and its deſtruction 
the inevitable conſequence of per- 
ſevering in the preient inſane and 
pernicious meaſures; ſo we were 
running headlong into a civil war, 
and at the ſame time cutting off, 
irretrievably, the means which en- 
abled us to ſupport any ; the con- 
ſequence of which, in the natural 
courſe of things, muſt be our falling 
an open and defenceleſs prey to the 
firſt bold invader. It was alſo aſ- 
ſerted, that every engine had been 
employed, and every art too ſuc- 
ceſsfully eſſayed, to render the 
landed intereſt a party in this ruin- 
ous work, and to lead it into the 
fatal error of conſidering itſelf as 
diſtinct from the commercial; as if 
the latter could ſuſtain any injury 
which the former muſt not equally 
feel. But, it was aſked, what roſe 
the value of the lands, but com- 
merce? What ſupported commerce 
but the lands ?—their intereſts be- 
ing as inſeparable as the benefits 
they derived from each other were 
mutual and reciprocal. 

It was aſſerted, that the violent 
matter of the dangerous addreſs 


before them, was highly aggravated 


by the unuſual and violent manner 
in which it was attempted to be 
precipitated through the Houſe; 
thai they were not to be allowed 
the interpoſition of a moment's 


time for recollection or delibera- 


tion, before they were to be driven 
headlong into a declaration of civil 
War. 
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war. A conference was held with 
the Commong ; an addreſs, which 
took in ſubjects of ſuch a nature and 
magnitude as to ſtrike the mind 
with dread and horror, preſented ; 
all extraneous information, al- 
tho? offered, poſitively refuſed; all 
petitions, arbitrarily rejected; and 
the whole of this moſt awful buſineſs, 
received, debated, and intended to 
be concluded in a ſingle day; that 
no legal grounds were laid, either 
in argument or in fact, to ſhew 
that a rebellion, properly ſo called, 
exiſted in the province of Maſſa- 
chuſett's Bay, when the papers of 
the lateſt date, and from whence 
alone they derived their informa- 
tion, were written ; that the overt 
aQs, to which the ſpecies of trea- 
ſon afiirmed in the addreſs ought 
to be applied, were not etita- 
bliſhed, nor any offenders marked 
out; but a general meſs of the 
acts of turbulence, ſaid to be done 
at various times and places, and 
, of various natures, were all thrown 
rogether to make out one general 
conſtructive treaſon ; nor was there 
any fort of proof of the continu- 
ance of any unlawful force, from 
whence it could be inferred that a 
rebellion was at the preſent time 
exiſting. 2 

It was further contended, that 
the cafes of conſtructive treaſon had 
been already ſo far extended by the 
Judges, and the diſtinctions upon 
them were ſo nice and ſubtle, that 
no wiſe man would with to increaſe 
their number, or to add to their 
authority; much leis ought ſo high 
an authority as the two Houſes of 
Parliament, without the cleareſt 
evidence of uncontroverted overt- 
act, to denounce ſo cruel a judg- 
ment, as a declaration of rebellion, 


againſt a great body of the people; 
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a declaration, in every view of it, 
big with the moſt horrible and dire- 
ful conſequences ; and which, if 
confirmed by that Houſe, will from 
that inſtant authorize every ſpecies 
of rapine, plunder, maſſacre, and 
perſecution. 

This extraordinary debate was 
attended with ſome ſingular circum- 
ſtances. A great Law Lord, who 
had been ſo ſevere in his charge 
Ir the Americans, condemned 
alſo, in the moſt explicit and unte- 
ſerved terms, (to the great ſurprize 
of moſt of his auditors) the meaſure 
of laying on the duties in the year 
1767, which he declared to be the 
moſt abſurd and pernicious that 
could be deviſed, and the cauſe of 
all our preſent and impending evils. 
If this declaration was unexpected, 
the acknowledgment that followed 
was ſtill more ſo. 'Three great 
Lords, who were at that time ca- 
binet counſellors, and held the firſt 
offices in the ſtate, declared ſepa- 
rately 1n their places, that they had 
no ſhare in that meaſure, nor had 
ever given it any approbation ; and 
two of them condemned it in ex- 
preſs terms, while the third, who 
was ſtill in high office, did not by 
any means pretend to ſupport it. 
It ſeems they were in ſome way 
over ruled. But the manner in 
which a meaſure of miniſtry was 
carried againſt the opinion of mi- 
niſters was not explained. 

It cannot be wondered, that ſuch 
a diſcloſure relative to a matter, 
which had already convulſed the 
whole empire, and was ſtill more 
to be dreaded in 1ts future conſe- 
quences, ſhould excite the molt ge- 
neral amazement, mixed with a 
great ſhare of indignation and re- 
gret in particulars. The fatal and 


over-ruling ſecret influeace, which, 
as 


as they ſaid, had ſo long guided 
and marred all the public affairs of 
the nation, was accordingly de- 
plored and animadverted upon in 
different parts of the Houſe, 

In the courſe of the heat, which 
ſprung from much collateral matter 
that was thrown in upon this occa- 
ſion, a ſeries of arraignment, juſti- 
fication, aflertion, denial, animad- 
verſion, and recrimination took 
place, in which many things paſ- 
ſed. that were either new in that 
Houſe, or extraordinary in their 
nature. The learned Lord, who 
had condemned the meaſure of lay- 
ing on the American duties in the 
year 1757, was himſelf, partly by 
implication, and in part directly, 
charged with having a principal 
ſhare in thoſe ſecret counſels, which 
had been ſtigmatized as the moſt 
obnoxious and ruinous to the na- 
tion; notwithſtanding his repeated 
declaration, that he had not acted 
as an efficient cabinet counſellor for 
ſeveral years. Theſe charges were 
urged and oppoſed with a degree 
of aſperity, and a harſhneſs of per- 
ſonal altercation, not often heard 
in that Houſe ; with violent threats 
on the one fide, and general defi- 
ance on the other. 

At length, the previous queſtion 
being put, according to the noble 
Marquis's motion, at 40 minutes 
paſt one o'clock in the morning, 
was loſt by a prodigtous majority, 
the numbers, including the proxies, 
being 104, to 29, only, who ſup- 
ported the previous queition. The 
main queſtion being then put, whe- 
ther to agree with the Commons in 
the addreſs, by inſerting the words 
neceflary to fill up the blank, it 
was carried in the affirmative, by 
ſomething near the ſame majority. 
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Both the previous queſtion, and 
the main queſtion, were, however, 
each of them productive of a ſepa- 
rate proteſt, which were ſigned by 


_ eighteen Lords, who conclude their 


reaſons of diſſent in the followin 
words: ** Becauſe the means of 
enforcing the authority of the Bri- 
tith leg\llature, is confided to per- 
ſons, of whoſe capacity for that 
purpoſe, from abundantexperience, 
we have reaſon to doubt ; and who 
have hitherto uſed no effectual 
means of conciliating or of redu- 
cing thoſe who oppoſe that autho- 
rity : this appears in the conſtant 
failure, of all their projects, the in- 
ſutficiency of all their information, 
and the diſappointment of all the 
hopes, which they have for ſeveral 
years held out to the public. Par- 
liament has never refuſed any of 
their propoſals, and yet our affairs 
have proceeded daily from bad to 
worſe, until we have been brought, 
ſtep by ſtep, to that ftate of confu- 
ſion, and even civil violence, which 
was the natural reſult of theſe defo 
perate meaſures. Ws: 

We therefore proteſt againſt an 
addreſs, amounting to a declaration 
of war, which is founded on no 
proper parliamentary information ; 
which was introduced by refuſin 
to ſuffer the preſentation of pett- 
tions againſt it, (although it be the 
undoubted right of the fubje& to 
preſent the ſame) ; which followed 


the rejection of every mode of con- 


ciliation; which holds out no ſub- 
ſtantial offer of redreſs of priev- 
ances ; and which promiſes ſupport 
to thoſe miniſters who have in- 
flamed America, and groſsly miſ- 
conducted the affaics of  Great- 
Britain.“ | 


' CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Meſſage run the throne Pay an augmentation of the forces. Bill for reſtrain- 
ing the commerce of the New-England colonies, and to prohibit their fiſhery 
on the banks of Newfoundland, c. brought into the Houſe of Commons, 
Great oppoſition to the bill, Petition and evidence againſt it. Petition 
and evidence from the town of Pool in ſupport of the bill. Petition from 
- the Quakers, Long debates, Motion for an amendment over-ruled, The 
bill. carried through by great majorities, Meets with equal of poſition in 
the Houſe of Lords. Petitions and evidence as before. Great debates. 
Dueftion for committing the bill, upon the ſecond reading, carried by a great 
majority. Motion on the third reading for an amendment, to include ſeve- 


ral other colonies in the reflrifions of the bill. 


a diviſion. 


The queſtion carried upon 


The bill paſſed, and returned with the amendment to the 


Commons. Proteſt. Conference; the Commons give reaſons for e 


to concur in the amendment; the Lords agree to the rejection. The 


ceives the royal aſſent. 


HE anſwer from the throne 
to the addreſs, beſides the 
uſual thanks, contained an aſſurance 
of taking the moſt ſpeedy and effec- 
tual meaſures, for enforcing due 
obedience to the laws and autho- 
rity of the ſupreme legiſlature ; to- 
gether with a declaration,that, when- 
ever any of the colonies ſhould make 
a proper and dutiful application, 
his Majeſty would be ready to con- 
cur in affording them every juſt and 
reaſonable indulgence ; and con- 
cluded with an earneſt wiſh, that 
this diſpoſition might have an hap- 
py effect on their temper and con- 
duct. WE 
The anſwer was accompanied 
with a meſſage from the Throne to 
the Commons, in which they were 
informed, that as it was determined, 
in conſequence of the addreſs, to 
take the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 
meaſures for ſupporting the juſt 
rights of the crown, and the two 
Houſes of Parliament, ſome aug- 
mentation to the forces by ſea and 
land would be neceſſary for that 


7 


ill re- 


purpoſe. This meſſage was refer- 
red, as uſual, to the committee of 


ſupply. 


While meaſures were thus taking 
to apply a military force to the cure 
of the diſorders in America, other 
means were thought neceſſary to 
come in aid of this expedient. 
The military force might indeed 
coerce and puniſh the diſobedient, 
and effeQtually ſupport the magiſ- 
trate in caſe of inſurrection; but 
how to get the body of magiſtracy 
to act, or any ſufficient number 
upon ordinary occaſions to engage 
heartily in their cauſe, did not ap- 
pear. The change in the charter 


of Maſſachuſett's Bay had not pro- 


duced the deſired effect. Even if 
it ſhould, the inferior-magiſtrates 


muſt evidently be taken in the 


country; ſheriffs, conſtables, ſele& 
men, grand and petty juries, muſt 
be aiding to the higher magiſtrates, 
or nothing could be done ; and the 
idea of having troops in every pa- 
riſh would be ridiculous, I 


coercive plan being therefore ſtill 


relied 
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relied on, it was propoſed to chuſe 
a puniſhment ſo univerſal, as by 
the inconveniencies which every 
man felt, would intereſt every man 
in procuring obedience and ſub- 
miſſion to the late acts of parlia- 
ment. For this reaſon the mi- 
niſter moved for leave to bring in 

b a bill to reſtrain the trade 
Feb. 10. nd commerce of the pro- 


vinces of Maſſachuſett's Bay, and 


New Hampſhire ; the colonies of 
Connecticut and Rhode-l{land, and 
Providence Plantation, in North- 
America, to Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the Britiſh iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies ; and to prohibit ſuch 

rovinces and colonies from carry- 
ing on any fiſhery on the banks of 
Newfoundland, or other places 
therein to be mentioned, under 
certain conditions, and for a li- 
mited time. 

He ſupported the propoſed bill 
(of which he had given ſome pre- 
vious intimation) on the following 
grounds: that as the Americans 
had refuſed to trade with this king- 
dom, it was but jult that we ſhould 
not ſuffer them to trade with any 
other nation ; that the reſtraints of 
the act of navigation, were their 
charter ; and that the ſeveral re- 
laxations of that law, were ſo many 
acts of grace and favour; all which, 
when they ceaſed to be mer ited by 
the colonies, it was reaſonable and 
neceſſary ſhould be recalled by the 
legiſlature; that the fiſheries on 
the banks of Newfoundland, as well 
as all the others in North- America, 
were the undoubted right of Great- 
Britain, and ſhe might accordingly 
diſpoſe of them as ſhe pleaſed ; 
that as both Houſes had declared a 
rebellion in the province of M ſſa- 
chuſett's Bay, it was therefore jult 
to deprive that province of the be- 
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nefits which it derived from thoſe 
fiſheries, 
With reſpe@ to the other colo- 
nies of New-England included in 
the bill, he obſerved, that though 
there was ſtill a governor and go- 
vernment in the province of New 
Hampſhire, yet government was ſo 
weak there, that a quantity of pow- 
der had been taken out of one of 
the King's forts by an armed mob; 
beſides, that from the vicinity of 
that province to Maſlachuſett's Bay, 
if it were not included, the purpoſe 
of the act would be defeated. Nor 
was the ill temper of the people of 
Connecticut found leſs deſerving of 
their being included in the general 
puniſhment, who, upon a report 
that the ſoldiery had killed ſome 
N in Bolton, marched a large 
ody of men into the province of 
Maſſachuſett's; and though that 
body returned, on finding the fal- 
ſity of the report, the temper and 
diſpoſition they ſhewed, as well as 
the general ſtate and conduct of the 
colony, did not by any means en- 
title them to favour. The argu- 
ment of vicinity was alſo as appli- 
cable to the laſt province as to that 
of New Hampſhire. | 
The miniſter having ſtated the 
reaſons on which he acted, declared, 
that he would not be averſe to ſuch 
alleviations of the act, as would not 
prove deſtructive of its . object; 
and therefore he would only pro- 
poſe it as temporary, to continue 
either to the end of the year, or of 
the next ſeſſion of parliament ;— 
and he would alſo propoſe, that 
particular perſuns might be ex- 
cepted, upon their obtaining certi- 
ficates from the Governor of the 
province, in which they reſided, 
of their good behaviour, or up- 


on their ſubſcribing to a teſt, ac- 
knowledging 
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knowledging the rights of parlia- 
ment. 

This bill, beſides the matter that 
was peculiar to its own nature, 
brought up in its courſe the whole 
ſeries of American controverſy. 
With regard to this particular mea- 
ſure, the principle of involving the 
innocent in the puniſhment of the 
guilty was alternately combated, 
with ſerious atgument, pathetic re- 
monſtrance, and pointed ridicule, 
What legiſlature had ever eſtabliſh- 
ed a precedent of equal cruelty and 
injuſtice, with the condemning of 
half a million of people to periſh 
with famine, for the ſuppoſed 
crimes of a few unknown perſons ? 
Such precedents were only to be 
ſought for in the hiſtory of the moſt 
ſavage and barbarous tyrants ; but 
not among the judicial acts of le- 
giſlators. Why were three other 

rovinces to be puniſhed for a re- 
Potion ſuppoſed only in one ? or if 
they were alſo in rebellion, why 
were they not declared ſo? One 
province was to be deprived of its 
ſubſiſtence, becauſe a rebellion, no 
body knew where, nor by whom, 
was, however, ſaid to be lurking in 
ſome part of it. A ſecond province 
was to be puniſhed, becauſe it hap- 
pened to be next door to re- 
bellion; a third, becauſe it would 
be doing nothing to let that eſ- 
cape; and a fourth muſt be ſtarved, 
becauſe the miniſters could not 
otherwiſe ſquare their plan. Very 
bad reaſons, they ſaid, had been 
ziven for puniſhing the other New- 
England colonies ; but no reaſon 
at all had been aſſigned for in- 
cluding Rhode . in the common 
reſtriction: unleſs perhaps the mere 


neighbourhood might be the cauſe, 
which was left to be gueſſed, mi- 
niſtry being ſilent as to that pro- 
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vince, It was ſaid, that in what. 
ever other matters of policy our 
miniſters might be found deficient, 
they had the moſt infallible receipt 
for making rebellions, and the hap- 
pieſt talent in hitting upon mea- 
ſures for the ruin of trade and com- 
merce, and the diſmemberment of 
a great empire, of any ſet of men 
that ever conducted the public af. 
fairs of any country. 

It was ſaid, that the cruelty of the 
bill exceeded the examples of hoſ- 
tile rigour with avowed enemies ; 
that in all the violence of our moſt 
dangerous wars, it was an eſtabliſh. 
ed rule in the marine ſervice, to 
ſpare the coaſt-fiſhing craft of our 
declared enemies; always conſider- 
ing, that we waged war with na- 
tions, and not with private men; 
and that it would be unworthy the 
character of a great and brave peo- 
ple, and even ſavage and bar- 
barous, to deprive poor wretches of 
their means of hard-earned liveli- 
hood, and the miſerable village in- 
habitants of the ſea- coaſts, of their 
daily food. It was known that 
the people of New-England ſubſiſt 
muchon fiſh; and that the ſale of that 
commodity ſupplies them with the 
means of purchafing flour and ſeve- 
ral other articles neceſſary to life; 
three of the provinces in queſtion 
not raiſing wheat for the fourth 
part of their demand: ſo that we 
now inhumanly intend to ftarve 
whole provinces, and theſe our own 
people, excepting only ſuch, as a 
Governor may think proper to fa- 
vour ; a paltry pretence of lenity, 
which will ſerve only to cover the 
moſt ſcandalous partiality, and give 
riſe to unjuſt preference, monopoly, 
and to all kinds of the moſt ſhame- 
ful and pernicious jobbs. They 
defired the propoſer of the bill to 

recollect 
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recolle&t that he had frequently 
ſpoken of the multitude of friends 
he had in all thoſe provinces ;. aud 
now, by his own meaſure, he not 
only confounded the innocent with 
the guilty, but friends with enemies, 
and involved his own partizans 1n 
one common ruin with the reſt. 

But this was not only to operate 
upon ſuppoſed rebels, or upon thoſe 
who had the misfortune of being 
their neighbours, or who it was 
imagined either did or might con- 
ceal rebellion ; but it was allo to 
puniſh the people of Great-Britain, 
who were Charged with no delin- 
quency, not even of concealment or 
neighbourhood, and who muſt loſe 
a very great ſhare of their property 
which was lying in the proſcribed 
provinces, in conſequence of this 
bill. For, as New-England was 
not productive of ſtaple commo- 
dities, ſufficient to pay the great 
balance which it was always under 


- a neceſſity of owing in this country, 


it had no other means of dil- 
charging that debt than through 
the fiſhery, and the circuitous trade 
dependent on it: fo that to cut off 
thoſe means was, in fact, to beggar 
our merchants and manufacturers ; 
and the Britiſh legiſlature was, in 
its wiſdom, going to paſs a diſ- 


abling bill, to prevent the payment 


of debts to its Britiſh ſubjects. 

It was further contended, that 
the abſurdity of the bill was even 
equal to its cruelty and injuſtice. 
That its obje& was to take away a 
trade from our colonies, which all 
who underſtood its nature knew we 
could not transfer to ourſelves, 
That God and nature had given the. 
fiſheries to them, and not to us; and 
ſet limits to our avarice aud cruelty, 
which we could not paſs; that 
when they were once deſtroyed, we 
could neither benefit by them our- 
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ſelves, nor reſtore them to thoſe; 
whom we had thus violently and 
unjuſtly deprived of the means of 
ſubſiſtence; that diſtance and local 
circumſtances ſhut us out in the firſt 
inſtance ;z and with reſpe& to the 
other, that the little capital, veſ- 
ſels, and implements of fiſhermeng 
the majority of whom muſt ever 
be neceſſarily poor, could only be 
kept up by the conttant returns of 
profit, and when the returns failed; 
the capital and implements would be 
loſt for ever. That the people muſt 
either periſh, or apply themſelves 
to other occupations, from which 
they could not be recalled at will. 
That we were thus finding out the 
means for Providence of puniſhing 
our own cruelty and injuſtice; for 
that thoſe fiſheries, which were a 
more inexhauſtible, and infinitely 
more valuable ſource of wealth and 
power than all the mines in the 
new world, would not only be loft 
to ourſelves, but would be thrown 
into the ſcale againſt us, by falling 
in -a- very great degree, into the 
hands of our natural rivals and ene- 
mies. They obſerved alſo, that 
the fiſherman, having no occupa- 
tion, muſt of courſe become a ſol- 
dier. Thus we provoke a rebellion 
by the injuſtice of one ſet of aQs, 
and then recruit the rebellious army 
by another. 

In ſupport of the bill; beſides the 
arguments that were originally 
urged, the charges of injuſtice and 
cruelty. were denied; and it was 
ſaid, that whatever diſtreſs the bill 
might bring upon the colonies, they 
could not complain of the legiſla- 
ture, as they not only deſerved it 
by their diſobedience; but had 
themſelves ſet the example. Thas 
they had entered into the molt un- 
lawful and daring combinations, as 
far as in them lay, -to ruin our 
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merchants, impoveriſh our manu- 
facturers, and to ſtarve our Weſt- 
India iſlands. That nothing could 
be more equitable than to prohibit 
the trade of thoſe who had prohi- 
bited ours, That if any foreign 
power had offered us only a ſmall 
part of the inſult and injury that 
we had received from our colomes, 
the whole nation would have been 
in a flame to demand ſatisfaction, 
and woe to the miniſters who were 
lack in obtaining it. Were we 
then to act the part of bullies with 
all the reſt of mankind, only to be 
kicked at home by our own peo- 
ple; 
A The charge of cruelty was ſaid to 
be equally ill founded. This was 
a bill of humanity and mercy, as 
well as of coercion ; it being the 
only moderate means of- bringin 
the diſobedient provinces to a ſen e 
of their duty, without involving 
the empire in the horrors of a civil 
war. They had daringly incurred 
all the penalties of contumacy and 
rebellion, and were liable to the 
ſevereſt military execution, without 
any imputation of cruelty,” In- 
Read of theſe dreadful puniſhments 
which they ſo juſtly merited, they 
were to be brought to their ſenſes 
without any ſeverity, only by a re- 
ſtriction on their trade, which would 
laſt no longer than their contumacy. 
Thus government would be ſup— 
ported, without the miſeries of 
war, or the efulion of blood. 
As to the charge of involving 
theinnocent with the guilty, friends, 
with foes, the propriety ot impro- 
priety, the juitice or ivjiftice of 
ſach an act, depended ca the ne- 
ceſſity of the meaſure. That when«- 
ever this was the Cale, the neceſſity 
might be lamented, but could not 
be helped. That a town of ours, held 
by rebels or enemies, might con- 
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tain the beſt of our friends, and 
thoſe friends too might be the more 
numerous part of the inhabitants; 
but ſtill the miſeries of a ſiege, and 
poſſibly of a famine muſt be ſub- 
mitted to, or the town never could 
be recovered. 

Never, ſaid they, was a meaſure 
more truly neceſſary than the pre- 
ſent. The colonies had too long 
impoſed upon and deluded us, by 
the bugbear of withdrawing their 
trade, . through the terror 
of our merchants andmanufacturers, 
to bend the legiſlature to a com- 
pliance with all their demands, 
until they had brought their deſigns 
to ſuch a ripeneſs, as to be able to 
throw off the maſk, and openly to 
avow their rebellious purpoſes. 
That this was the third time, within 
a few 'yeass, in which they had 
thrown che whole commerce of this 
country into a ſtate of the greateſt 
confuſion, That both colonies and 
commerce were better loſt than 
preſerved upon ſuch terms; that 
life itſelf could not be worth the 
keeping in a conſtant ſtate of un- 
certainty and fear. 2 were 
now come to a criſis, and the con- 
flict muſt be borne. We muſt either 
relinquiſhour connectionswithAme- 
rica, or fix them upon ſuch a ſure 
and certain baſis, as would effectually 
prevent the return. of thoſe evils. 

'The minority replied, that the 
neceility was pretended, not real. 


That this mealure, ſo far from ne- 


ceſſary, was by no means expedi- 
ent. That the parallel with foreign 
nations did not hold. That nothing 
bound a foreign nation but fear. 
But is that the bond of internal go- 
vernment, and the foundation of 
ſecurity at home ? To revenge in- 
juries in your own domeſtic diſ- 
putes 1s not the way to prevent 
their return. The way to laſting 

peace 
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ace is to cut off the cauſe of thoſe 
diſputes, otherwiſe they wall return 
the moment the terror is over; or 
perhaps rigour may rather 28 
than kerri ; and then you fall from 
bad to worſe. They aſked, whether 
the acts of rigour of the laſt ſeſſion 
had produced any of the effects 
which were expected from them ? 

The queſtion being called for 
late at night, the motion for bring- 
ing in the bill was carried upon a 
diviſion by a majority of more 
than three to one, the numbers be- 
ing 261 to $5 only. | 

In the. further progreſs of the 
bill, a petition from the merchants 
and traders of London, who were 
intereſted in the American com- 
merce, was preſented againſt it, 


upon ſome of the commercial prin- 


ciples mentioned in the foregoing 
debate; and particularly on the 
danger, even to our own fiſheries, 
from ſuch prohibition. 

A motion being made, that the pe- 
titioners ſnould be heard by them- 
ſelves or their counſel againſt the 
bill, and in ſupport of their allega- 
tions, it was agreed to; in conſe- 
quence of which a long train of 
witneſſes, conſiſting of merchants 
and captains of ſhips, who reſided in 
England or North- America, and 
who had been long verſed in the 
trade and fiſheries of both, were 
examined at the bar of the Houſe, 
the evidence being conducted by 
Mr. David Barclay, who was ap- 
pointed agent to manage this buſt- 
neſs by the committee of American 
merchants. | 
In the courſe of this evidence, 
(among a vaſt quantity of other in- 
tereſting matter) it appeared, that 
ſo long ago as the year 1764, the 
four provinces of New- England 
employed, in their ſeyeral fiſheries, 
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no leſs than 45, 880 ton of ſhipping, 
and 6002 men; and that the pro- 


duce of their fiſheries in the foreign 
markets for that year, amounted 


ia ſterling money to the ſum of 


322,220), 168.— It alſo appeared, 
that the fiſheries had increaſed very 
much ſince that time; that the 
New-England fiſh was much better 
than that taken by ſhips fitted out 
from Great-Britain ; that all the 
materials uſed in the kſheries, ex- 
cept ſalt, and the timber of which 
the veſſels are built, were taken 
from this country; and that the 
nett proceeds of the fiſh were re- 


mitted here. . 


It was alſo given in evidence, 
that neither the whale nor the cod 
fiſhery could be carried on, to any 
degree of equal extent and advan- 
tage, either from Newfoundland or 
Gteat- Britain, as from North-Ame- 
rica; that there were ſeveral local 
circumſtances, and ſome natural 
advantages in favour of the latter, 
which could neither be counters 
ated or ſupplied ; that with re- 
ſpe@ to transferring the fiſheries to 
Nova-Scatia or Quebec, were go. 
vernment even to furniſh them with 
a capital, they had neither veſſels 


nor men; nor could they procure 


them from any other place than 
New-England ; that in any caſe, 
the topping of one fiſnery, and the 
creation of another, muſt take up 
much time, and that in the inter- 
val the trade would be inevitably 
loſt ; and that the people belongin 
to the American fiſheries had fuck 
an abhorrence of the militar 
8 eſtabliſhed at Hali- 
ax, and ſo invincible an averſion 
to the looſe habits and manners. 
of the people, that nothing could 
induce them to remove thither, 
even ſuppoſing them reduced to 
9 the 
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the neceſſity of emigration. It al- 
ſo appeared, that there was nearly 
a million of money owing from 
New-England to the city of Lon- 
don only. 

They alſo ſtated to the Houſe, 
that the calamities conſequent of 
the bill muſt fall, in a marked and 
Particular degree, upon people who, 
from the nature of their occupations, 
mult be innocent; for as the people 
belonging to the fiſheries paſs the 
greater part of the year at ſea, they 
could have no ſhare in the diſturb- 
ances or crimes which were imputed 
to others. The caſe of the inha- 
bitants of Nantucket was particu- 
larly hard. This extraordinary 
people, amounting to between five 
and ſix thouſand in number, nine 
tenths of whom are Quakers, inha- 
bit a barren iſland, fifreen miles 
long by three broad, the products 
of which were ſcarcely capable of 
maintaining tweaty families, From 
the only harbour which this ſteril 
iſland contains, without natural 
products of any ſort, the inhabi- 
tants, by an aſtoniſhiag induſtry, 
keep an 140 veſſels in conſtant em- 
ployment. Of theſe, eight are em- 
ployed in the importation of provi- 
ſions for the iſland, and the reſt 
in the whale fiſhery ; which, with 
an invincible perſeverance and cou- 
rage, they have extended from the 
frozen regions of the Pole to the 
coaſts of Africa, to the Brazils, 
and even as far ſouth as the Falk- 
land lilands; ſome of thoſe fiſhing 
voyages Continuing for twelve 
months. 

A peiition, .from the merchants, 
traders, and principal inhabitants 
of the town of Poole, in Dorſet- 
ſhire, was preſented, being in 
avowed oppoſition to that from 
London, and in ſupport of the 
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principles of the fiſnery bill. This 
petition (+, hich has ft1.ce been dif- 
claimed and condemned, by an- 
other from the town, corporation, 
and principal uhabitants) ſet forth, 
that the reftran.s upon the colonies 
would not by any means be inju— 
n0us to commeice ; that the fo- 
reign markets might be amply ſup. 
plied, by extending the Newfound- 
land filhery from England; that the 
ſaid fiſhery already exceeded half a 
million annually, all which centers 
in this kingdom, whereas the profits 
of the colony hſherics go elſewhere ; 
that the fiſhery froin the mother 
country is a conſtant nurſery for 
ſeamen for the navy; but that the 
American ſeamen are not compel- 
lable to ſerve their country in times 
of war. They concluded by ſoli- 
citing, no leſs tor their own imme- 
diate advantage than for the uni- 
verial benefit of their country, ſuch 
encouragement to the Britiſh fiſhery 
to Newfoundland, as parliament 
ſhould thivk proper. 

A merchant of Poole, who had 
long traded to Newfoundland, was 
examined in ſupport of the bill. 
He endeavoured to ſhew, that if the 
New-England fiſhery was ſtopped, 
the foreign markets might not- 
withſtanding be ſufficiently ſup- 
plied, and in ſupport of that pofi- 
tion aſſerted, that the fiſhery might 
be extended to ary degree from 
Great-Britain, as we had men, mo- 
ney, and ſhips ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe. - He, however, cautioully 
evaded anſwering any queitions that 
might lead io concluſions different 
from thoſe which he wiſhed to eſta 
bliſh. Being aſked, whether the 


ſhips fitted out for the Newfound- 
land fiſhery from Great-Þritain, 
were not fitted out at one third more 
expence than thoſe from Nurth.- 

America? 
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was no judge of that matter; and 
the queilion being put, How many 
men were euiploved to an hundred 
ton of ſhipping, on an average ? 
he had not condered that ſubject. 
This evidence did not appear ſuffi- 
c:ently ſatisfactory to overthrow the 
whole weight of the former teſti- 
mony. | 

In other matters, this witneſs 
was ſutficientiy informed. It ap- 
pearcd that about goo ſhips, of 
about 36,000 tons burthen, 2000 
fihing ſhallops, of 20,000 tons 
burthen, and 20, co men, were 
employed in the Britiſh Newfound- 
land filhery. That above Goo, oco 
quintals of fiſh were taken annual- 
ly, which upon an average of ſeven 
years, were worth 14s. per quintal, 
and with the other amounts, con- 
ſiting of ſalmon, cod oil, ſeal oil, 
and furs, exceeded half a million 
annually, And that of the 20, coo 
men, from Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, employed in that fiſhery, 


8000, neceſſarily continued in New- 


ſoundland all the winter. 

A petition was delivered from 
the Quakers, in behalf of their 
brethren and others, the inhabi- 
tants of Nantucket, in which they 
itated their innocence, their indu- 
ſtry, the utility of their labours 
both to themſelves and the com- 
munity, the great hazards that at- 


tended their occupation, and the 


uncertaidty of their gains; and 
thewed that if the bill paſſed into 
a law, they muſt in a little time be 
expoſed to all the dreadful miſeries 
of famine. The ſingular ſtate and 
circumſtances of thele people, oc- 
caſioned ſome attention to be paid 
to them. A gentleman on the fide 
of adminiſtration ſaid, that on a 
principle of humanity he would 
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he anſwered, that he move, that a clauſe ſhould be add- 
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ed to the bill, to prevent its opera- 
tion from extending to any whale 
ſhips, which ſailed before the firſt 
of March, and were at that time 
the property of the people of Nan- 
tucket. 
On this petition, and indeed in 
every ſtage of the bill, the debate 
rekindled; and at each revival 
burned more intenſely than before. 
It was attacked upon every ground 
of policy and government; and 
with the greateſt ſtrength of lan- 
guage and height of colouring. 
he minority made amends for the 
ſmallneſs of their numbers by their 
zeal and activity. They contend- 
ed, that though the avowed object 
of this bill was the ſupport of the 
legiſlative authority of Great Bri- 
tain, over America, its real tendency 
was finally to root up and defiroy 
whatever ſtill remained of it; that 
it ſeemed calculated to convince 
the colonies, that there was no one 
branch of ſupreme authority, which 
parliament might not abuſe in ſuch 
a manner, as to render it reaſona- 
ble to deny, and neceſſary to reſiſt 
the whole. That when at firſt it 
was thought wiſdom to overthrow 
eſtabliſhed privileges, and to com- 
bat the prejudices of whole na- 
tions, (whica however founded, 
were rendered reſpectable from their 
antiquity and extent) by ſtarting. 
up the new claim of taxation, the 


Americans went no further than to 


deny our right of internal taxation; 
having gained the point of urging 
them to queſtion one right, we ſoon 
convinced them, both by argument 
and practice, that an external tax 
might be made to anſwer all the 
purpoſes, and to produce all the 
miſchiefs of internal taxation, They 
then denied our right of taxing for 

[FI 3 | ſupply, 
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ſupply. Parliament then proceeded 
violently to deprive them of their 
charters, and to change the courſe 
of juſtice and of trials. Then they 
were puſhed to deny the power of 
internal legiſlation. But ſtill in 
the midſt of all their violence and 
all their provocation to it, they 
never hitherto had formally reject- 
ed the power of parliament to bind 
their trade. But we are now to 
convince them, that if but a ſingle 
branch of legiſlative power is left 
to this country, we can diſtort that 
branch in ſuch a manner, that it 
ſhall include all the purpoſes of an 
unlimited tyranny. | 
It was ſaid to be evident, that 
this bill was intended merely to 
exaſperate the colonies into open 
and direct rebellion. . For though 
the miniſters would be readily ac- 
quitted, from having the ſmalleſt 
diſpoſition to military atchievement 
or glory; yet, as by the abſurdity 
of their conduct, and the oppreſ- 
fveneſs of their deſigns, they had 
thrown the colonies into a ſtate of 
diſobedience, diſorder, and confu- 
fion, which it would require the 
greateſt abilities ro manage or re- 
ſtore to order, and yet did not 
come within any legal deſcription 
of treaſon, they found themſelves 
bewildered, and utterly incapable 
of conducting government in ſo 
nice and critical a ſituation. But 
if they could bring things to the 
length of rebellion, the courſe of 
proceeding, however ruinous and 
deſperate, would be ſimple and oh- 
vious ; and it might be hoped, that 
alt error would be forgot, and 
reſent inability paſs unobſerved, 
in the tumult. Upon this princi- 
le, and no other, it was ſaid, the 
bit could anſwer its purpoſe; for 
by cutting off from the Ameticans 
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all means of acquiring a livelihood, 
or receiving proviſions, no alter- 
native was left but ſtarving or re- 
bellion. | 

They ſaid that the pretence of 
relaxing the vigour of this a& by 
powers given to certain governors 
and the majority of certain coun- 
cils, was not a corrective but an 
aggravation of its ill principle, 
What was it but leaving the ſub- 
ſiſtance of whole provinces to the 
arbitrary diſcretion of thoſe men ? 
That arbitrary power, of leſs ex. 
tent, — to good and tried 
men would be too great a truſt; 
but the extravagant power of this 
bill, was to be lodged in the hands 
of two governors whom the Houſe 
did not know, (as it was impoſſible 
for them to know who might be 
governors, when the act took place) 
and to the majority of two coun- 
cils, every one of whom were 
equally unknown to them. But if 
itſhould even happen, that one or 


both of theſe governors and their 
council ſhould be diſpoſed to mer- 


cy, and that the people ſhould ſub. 
mit to the hardeſt impoſitions 
which the very miniſters could wiſh 


to lay 25 them, ſtill the condi- 


tions of redemption were clogged 


with ſuch difficulties, as ſcarcely 


left a poſſibility of its being ob- 
tained, until a new law was paſſed 
for the repeal of the preſent. To 
compleat (as they ſaid) the climax 
of abſurdity, deception and cruelty, 
in this pretence to clemency and 
juſtice, the two whole provinces of 


Connecticut and Rhode iſland, were 


cut off from even thoſe means of 
redemption, futile as they were; 


for by this act their governors had 
no power bf relieving them, They 


mutt go to the /governor and coun- 


cil of another, and it might be rival 


and 
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and adverſe province, for their de- 
liverance from this reſtraint. For 
this extraordinary proviſion no rea- 
ſon could be known ; but that by 
the conſtitution of thoſe provinces, 
the governors were choſen by the 
eople, inſtead of being appointed 
bs the crown. Thus the crime for 
which 200,000 people were to be 
famiſhed, conſiſted in the form of 
overnment which they received 
Fom this country. And it was 
infilted, that the inevitable ope- 
ration of this bill muſt be, to 
fix ſo indelible an hatred of this 
country and its legiſlature in the 
minds of the Americans, as would 
alienate them from us for ever, and 
render all future plans of reconci- 
liation hopeleſs. 3 
It was ſaid, that the preſent par- 
liamentary ſcheme of preſerving 
its authority. by deſtroying its do- 
minions, was new, and unheard of 
in the hiſtory of civilized nations. 
That in all other caſes of rebellion, 
the eſtabliſhed practice was, to 
puniſh the rebels, but to ſpare the 
country. In foreign wars the coun- 
try of an enemy was frequently 
weakened and waſted, becauſe by 


ſo doing the ſtrength of an adverſe 


power was impaired ; but the ſo- 
vereign ought never to forget, that 
the ſtrength of his country, though 
a rebellion may for a time exiſt in 
it, is ſtill his own ſtrength, Here 
we have inverted the order of things, 
and 1 by deſtroying the coun- 
try and rooting up its commerce 
in ſuch a manner, as to render it 
uſeleſs to its future poſſeſſors. That 
evil principles were prolific ; the 
Boſton Port-Bill begot this New- 


England Bill; this will beget a 
Virginia Bill ; and that again will 


become the progenitor of others ; 
until, one by one, parliament has 
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ruined all its colonies, and rooted 
up all its commerce; until the 
ſtatute book becomes nothing- but. 
a black and bloody roll ot pro- 
ſcriptions ; a frightful code of ri- 
3 and tyranny; a monſtrous 
igeſt of acts of penalty, incapa- 
city, and general attainder; and 
that wherever it is opened, it 
will preſent a title for deſtroy- 
ing ſome trade, or, ruining ſome 
province, 

On the other fide, the contuma- 
cy, rebellious acts, and treaſonable 
deſigns of the Americans, were 
brought to anſwer all objections. 
They firſt provoked penalties by 
their diſobedience, and then denied 
the right of the power which had: 
been put under a neceſſity of in- 
flicting thoſe penalties. Some gen- 
tlemen on that ſide, acknowledged 
the harſhneſs of the meaſure, and 
ſaid that they adopted it with the 
greateſt reluctance ; but they la- 
mented, that the neceſſity of the 
times, and the conduct of the 
Americans, had rendered harſh 
meaſures indaſpenſably neceſſary. 
A much 2 number contended 
that the bill was in every reſpect 
proper and juſt, and conſidering 
the offences of thoſe who were its 


objects, in a high degree merciful. 


They contended, that though the 
New. England provinces did net 
produce wheat ſufficient for their 
conſumption, they had great plenty 
of Indian corn, and did not wart 
other reiources to prevent a real fa- 
mane; and that though their iſheries 
were ſhut up by ſea, they did not 
want fiſh in their rivers. A few 
went fo far as to regret, that the 
bill did not convey puniſhmen ts 
adequate to the crimes of the Ame 
ricans ; and dreaded that the fa- 
mine, which had been fo ftrongly 
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8 and ſo pathetically 
amented, would not take place. 
They ſaid, that the bill was coer- 
cive, and that the coercion which 
put the ſpeedieſt end to the diſpute, 
was the moſt uſeful, and in the end 
the moſt merciful ; that the object 
of conſideration was not, whether 
the Americans were to be ſtarved 
or not; but which were the moſt 
eligible means of compelling them to 


ſubmit, and to return to their duty. 


It was ſaid, that they had no alter- 
native but to ſtarve or to rebel; 
but they had a much eaſier and 
better choice, which was to ſubmit: 
If they were reduced to hard fare 
by their obſtinacy, it would {till be 
better than they deſerved; and if 
they even periſhed by Yamine, it 
would not be a greater puniſhment 
than they merited. In its nature 
it reſembled the connected guite 
and puviſhment of ſelf murder. 
Upon the ſecond reading of the 
bill, it was carried through 'by the 
vaſt majority of 215 to 6. On the 
Sth of March it was read the thi#@ 
time, when a motion was made for 
the inſertion of a clauſe, that no- 
thing in che act thould extent to 
prohibit the importation into a1 
of the ſaid province, of ' fuel, 
corn, meal, flower, or other 'vic- 
taal, brought. coũſtwiſe from "any 
art of Amer! 
la ſupport-6f this mation, alt 
the ous that had been be ſorè uſed 
on the ſide df humanity” were again 
brought up, with the addition of 
ſuch freſh argument, as ingenuity, 
or the recollection of new: matter, 
could ſupply. It was particularly 
urged, that this clauſe was taken 
from the Boſton Port-Bill of the 
laſt year; a bill, which its ſtrongeſt 
advocates did not pretend to be di- 


ſtinguiſhed by its lenity or huma- 
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nity ; could there then be a reaſon 
for throwing away this year, the 
ſmall tock.of humanity we poſſeſ. 
ſed in the foregoing ? or for leay- 
ing a procf upon record, that the 
preſent parliament exceeded the laſt 
in cruelty ? It was obſerved, that 
adminiſtration conſtantly boaſted of 
the great number of friends which 
government had in thoſe very pro- 
vinces ; will not their being in- 
volved in one common ruin and 
miſery with the reſt, oblige them 
ro plunge deſperately into one com- 
mon courſe of defence ? when they 
find that theſe are the mercies you 
extend to your friends, will they 
not of courſe become your enemies ? 
Beſides, it was ſaid, that the fate 
of General Gage, and the handful 
of brave men which he command- 
ed, might probably hang upon this 
raſh and cruel act; when the Ame- 
ricans ſee that the bloody flag 1s 
hoiſted out, and all poſſibility of 
retreat, and means of accommoda- 
tion cut off; when they ſee that 
you are finally determined, not only 
upon their ruin but extermination, 
is1t to be ſuppoſed that they will not 
be prompted to the moſt violent acts; 
and that they will not exert their 
pteſent ſuperiority of power, to 
ſtave off, if not to prevent the im- 
pending deſtruction. 

O the other fide it was inſiſted, 
chat. oercion having become ab- 
foltitely neceſſary, it was not ſuffi- 
cient we ſhould reſttain the trade 
of the New-England colonies, 
while' they refuſed to trade with 
us ; they muſt alſo feel the weight 
of our power, and the effects of 
our reſentment, until they became 
experimentally ſenſible of the ill- 
conſequences that attended their 

enial of the authority of parlia- 
ment; and were brought to 2 
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thorough knowledge of their own 
littleneſs and infignificance when 
under our diſpleaſure, or that they 
dared to enter into any competi- 
tion with us of power, and that all 
their former greatneſs and happinels 
proceeded from our paternal tender- 
neſs and care. This was the only 
ſure and concluſive method, of 
curing che preſent, and of pre- 
venting future evils of the ſame na- 
ture. And are we to fear, that 
our friends will be alienated by the 
puniſhment of our and their ene— 
mies. Is it not more natural, that 
they ſhould take up arms againſt 
thoſe who have been the means of 
bringing ſuch calamities on them, 
than againit their friends and pro- 
tectors; who beſides will ſhew 
ſuch a reſpectable force, as to give 
them full encouragement to appear 
againſt their rebellious neighbours; 
and thus deliver not only the inno- 
cent, but conſequentially even the 
guilty themſelves. 

Some pains were alſo taken in 
this debate to remove or leſſen the 
imputations of cruelty and inhu- 
manity which had been ſo repeat- 
edly thrown upon this bill and its 
promoters. For this purpoſe, a 
gentleman who had held confider- 
able offices for ſeveral years in 


| North-Americ;, declared that the 


New-England provinces were in 
fact proviſion colonies ; that they 
were great praziag ſettlements ; 
and though they did not apply 
themſelves ſo much to tillage as 
others, they, however, belides In- 
dian corn, produced rye and barley 
in plenty ; that though they im- 
ported wheat and flower, the firſt 


was to be conſidered as an article 


of luxury, which they might well 
do without, and the ſecond was for 
the purpoſe of fitting out their 
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ſhips, of which, as that buſineſs 
would now be at an end, they.could 


bave no farther occaſion ; ſo that 
the apprehenſions of famine, he 


ſaid, were groundleſs, A con- 
ſiderable law officer of the other 
part of the united kingdom, who 
had uſed ſome very harſh ex- 
preſſions on the ſubject of fa- 
mine, which had brought on very 
ſevere animadverſions from one 
fide, and did not even eſcape cen- 
ſure on the other, took an oppor- 
tunity upon _ occaſion to en- 
deavour to ſoften them by ex pla- 
nation. 

The queſtion being at length 
put, upon the motion for the addi- 
tional clauſe, it was rejected by 
about the uſual majority, the num- 
bers being 188 to 58 only. The 
bill was then meh; 

Nor did the Fiſhery Bill meet 
with leſs oppoſition in the Houſe of 
Lords than in that of the Com- 


mons. A petition from the London 


merchants, fimilar to that which 
had been laid before the other 
Houſe, was preſented by the noble 
Marquis, who had unſucceſsfully 
laboured for the reception of the 
former petitions, previous to the 
diſcuſhon of the American addreſs, 
Two of the witneſſes were alſo ex- 
amined, who had already appear- 
ed before the Houſe of Commons, 
in behalf of the merchants. In 
their preſent evidence they took in 
ſome new ground, which tended 
to ſhew the- vaſt importance and 
extent of the American commerce, 

On the other fide, the former 
witneſs from Poole, with another 
from the ſame place, who had been 
a captain of a ſhip, were examin- 
ed; and the teſtimony of two of- 
ficers of rank in the ſea ſervice, 
one of whom held a conſiderable 
office 
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office in the naval department, and 
both had ſerved upon the New- 
foundland ſtation, 
ceived, All this evidence was 
brought to ſhew, that the Britiſh 
Newfoundland fiſnery might be ex- 
tended to ſuch a degree as to ſup- 
ply all che European markets; that 
1H an abſolute prohibition took 
place, ſo as to exclude the Ameri- 
cans totally and perpetually from 
the fiſheries, it would be of the 
greateſt beneñt to this nation; and 
that upon every principle of policy 
and commerce, both to ſtrengthen 
our navy and increaſe our trade, 
they ſhould he reſtrided entirely 
ous perpetually to our own people. 

Upon the motion for commit— 
ting the bill after the ſecond read- 
ing, the noble Marquis, Who had 
preſented the petition, oppoſed it 
with great ability, He examined 
the general principles of the bill, 
and the means deviſed for enforcing 
it. He afterwards entered, with 
great knowledge of the ſubject, 
into a detail of the American trade 
in general, and more particularly, 
into a comparative view of that of 
New-England at dificrent periods ; 
by this, the vaſt and rapid growth 
ot that colony appeared truly aſton- 
ihing; he ſhewed, that in the year 
1704, the whole amount of the 
exports to the New-England pro- 
vinces, was only about 70,000]. 
annually ; that in the year 1754, 
it had riſen to 180, Cool. in the 
ſucceeding ten years to about 
400, ooo l.; and in the laſt ten 
years, had nearly doubled that 
ſum. He concluded a ſpeech which 
took in a great variety of matter, 
by a general and total diſapproba- 
tion of all the meaſures purſued re- 
lative to the co onies, fince the re- 


peal of the ſtamp a8; and predict- 
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was. alſo re- 


ed, that an uſeful and conſtitutional 
agreement in ſentiments; and a cor. 
dial reciprocity of intereſts, would 
never take place between them and 
the mother country; until the ſame 


principles were once more recurred 


to, and fimilar meaſures adopted. 

A great law lord on the ſame 
ſide ſaid, that he roſe with the 
greateſt reluftance, as he was al- 
ready wearied by the unavailing 
efforts he had continually made in 
every part of the American buſi- 
neſs; that the great and certain 
majorities in both houſes, differing 
from his opinions, and overbearing 
with a high and powerful hand the 
feeble efforts on that ſide, had al- 
moſt wearied him into a deſpair of 
obtaining any thing in that queſ- 
tion, or on that ſubject, by argu- 
ment or debate; but that notwith- 
ſtanding, a ſenſe of his duty to 
interpoſe his endeavours towards 
the vindication of juſtice, and the 
ſervice of his country, ſhould out- 
weigh every other conſideration. 
He accordingly entered into the 
general nature, ſpirit and charac- 
ter of the bill, ſnewed its opera- 
tion and tendency, and examined 
its fitneſs, its wiſdom, and its 
juſtice, with his uſual force and 
clearneſs. 

In this courſe of legal and poli- 
tical examination, he took parti- 
cular notice of the nature of the 
evidence which had been brought 
before the Houſe in ſupport of the 
bill. Two inconſiderable men of 
the town of Poole, contrary to the 
declared ſenſe of all the merchants 
of England, were, he ſaid, brought 
to inſtruct their lordſhips in the 
political ſyſtem of Great-Britain 
and America; they were to con- 
vince them, that the profits of the 
commerce of America did not wr 

rig 
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ich this country; they were to 
ſatisfy the legiſlature, that the utter 
deſtruction of American trade would 
ſtrengthen the navy, and invigorate 
the marine of England; and the 
words of theſe redoubtable politi- 
cians were to be taken, that if the 
New-England fiſhery was deftroy- 
ed, we ſhould notwithſtanding be 
able to ſapply the foreign markets; 
and that the loſs of five or ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds annually, 
the value of that fiſhery, would not 
only be immediately replaced at 
home, but prove a rome benefit to 
this country. Such was the im- 

rtance and magnitude of the ſub- 
jets which were to be decided upon 
by ſuch perſons; but be hoped they 
would ſee the frivolous and con- 
temptible nature of ſuch evidence, 
and that ſuch narrow and intereſt- 
ed minds are totally unfit for ſuch 
mighty diſcuſſions. 

'The lords on the other fide, dif- 
fered greatly as to the principles 
on which they ſupported this bill ; 
though they all united in the main 
point of its being neceſſary. Some 
confidergd=it as alemient means of 
bringing the Americans back to 


their duty; who would have been 


averſe to any ſtrong coercion, and 
much more to every idea of taxa- 
tion, A more numerous body, who 
ſeemed to comprehend its nature 
and operation more perfectly, con- 
ſidered it as a bill of firmneſs and 
vigour; as a ſevere, but juſt and 
neceſſary act of retaliation and pu- 
niſhment; they, however, would 


not by any means that its opera- 


tion ſhould extend any further, 
than was neceflary to fill up the 
meaſure of juſtice, and to bring 
the refractory colonies to a full and 
compleat ſubmiſſion ; they accord- 
ingly couid not bear the idea of 
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conſidering it in any degree as a 
commercial, and ſtill leſs, as a per- 
manent regulation, Others again, 
conſidered, it merely as a matter of 
trade, abſtracted from all ideas of 
coercion and puniſhment; as a per- 
manent commercial regulation of 
great importance, to reſtrain the 
trade of the colonies, and thereby 
to ſtrengthen and increaſe the com- 
mercial intereſt of this country; 
theſe would not liſten to any pro- 
poſition for purchaſing the obe- 
dience of the Americans, by any 
time ſacrificing an object, from 
which they expected the moſt ex- 
traordinary benefits. To theſe laſt 
might be added the firſt lord of the 
admiralty, with, perhaps, a few 
more, who conſidered only its poli- 
tical operation, as a means of in- 
creaſing our maritime power. All 
thoſe who wiſhed to render it a 
permanent regulation, ſeemed to 
go beyond the deſigns of the mini- 
ſters, at leaſt of thoſe in the Houſe 
of Commons, who intended this 
bill merely as coercive, 

In the courſe of this debate much 
complaint was made of the garbl- 
ed, defective, and mutilated - ac- 
counts of American affairs that 
were laid before them ; it was 
ſaid that public ard known facts 
were withheld from them; that the 
ſcraps and extracts of letters which 
were ſhewn to them by the mini- 
ſters, were only partial repreſenta- 
tions, calculated for particular pur- 
poſes ; that they had all along in 
this buſineſs been miſled and miſ- 
informed. That the people would 
at length fee how they had been 
deceived, and how parliament was 
led blindfolded ; that it would be 
in vain then for the miniſters to 
hope to cover themfſ-lves by the 
preſent fathionable language, that 
every 
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every thing had been done by par- 
liament, as it would be obvious to 
the meaneſt capacity, that from 
their total want of information, 
they neither did nor could do any 
thing but as they were directed. 

After long and warm debates, 
the queſtion was carried by a great 
majority, the numbers being 104, 
to 29 who oppoſed the bili. 

On the 21ſt of March, upon the 
third reading of the bill, a motion 
was made for an amendment, that 
the cojonies of New. Jeriey, Pen- 
ſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, ſhould be included 
in the ſame reſtrictions with the 
New England provinces, In ſup- 
port of this amendment, it was 
urged, that by the late accounts 
which arrived, and letters which 
were upon their table, it appeared, 
that the ſeveral provinces ſpeciſied 
in it, bad rendered themſelves 
equally culpable with thoſe of New- 
England; and that of courſe they 
ought to ſuffer under one common 

uniihment ; that at the time the 
bill originated in the Houſe of 
Commons, this information was 
not received; but that now they 
were in poſſeſſion of evidence fully 
ſufficient to authorize this amend- 
ment; and that without it, the bill 
would be imperfect, and the pu- 
niſnment partial. 

On the other ſide it was ſaid, 
that the letters and informations 
alluded to, were no more in the 
contemplation of the Houſe, either 
in its legiſlative or deliberative 
capacity, than if they had never 
exltited ; they had not even been 
read in the Houſe ; they had never 
been conſidered; nor had the ac- 
cuſcd parties been heard in their 
own defence; ſo that one half of 
the continent of North America 
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was to be puniſhed, without any 
trial, proof, or enquiry whatever, 
That ſuch a mode of proceeding 
was totally unparliamentary and 
unprecedented; that it was no leſs 
repugnant to the eſtabliſhed rules 
of equity and judicial decifion, 
which always and in every inſtance 
ſuppoſed the party accuſed had been 
heard, before judgment was pro— 
nounced; and, that if ſuch a mode 
of executive ſpeedy juitice were to 
obtain in that houic, it would be 
productive of the moſt dangerous 
and alarming conſequences. 

The queliion being put upon the 
amendment it was carried by 52 
to 21; and the prohibitions of 
the bill conſequently extended to 
the five new provinces. The que- 
{tion was then put upon the bill, 
and carried by a majority of 73 to 
21; and it was accordingly fe- 
turned to the Commons with the 
amendment. 

This bill was productive of a 
proteſt ſigned by ſixteen lords. A- 
mong other ſevere ſtrictures, they 
repreſent it as one of thoſe unhap- 
py inventions, to which parliament 
is driven by the difficulties that 
daily multiply upon them, from an 
obſtinate adherence to an unwile 
ſyſtem of government. They ſay, 
that government which attempts to 
preſerve its authority by deſtroying 
the trade of its ſubjects, and by in- 
volving the innocent and guilty in 
a common ruin, if it acts from a 
choice of ſuch means, confeſſes it- 
ſelf unworthy; if from inability 
to find any other, admits itſelf 
v-holly incompetent to the end of 
its inſtitution. They ſeverely cen- 


ſure the attempt made to bribe the 
nation into an acquieſcence in this 
arbitrary act, by holding out to 
them as a temptation for that pur- 

Pole; 
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ſe, the ſpoils of the New-Eng- 
Fand fiſhery ; this they repreſent to 
be a ſcheme full of weakneſs and 
indecency ; of indecency, becauſe 
it may be ſuſpefted that the deſire 
of the confiſcation has created the 
guilt ; and of weakneſs, becauſe it 
ſuppoſes, that whatever is taken 
from the colonies is of courſe to 
be transferred to ourſelves. But 
this proteſt is particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed, by the ſevere cenſure paſ- 
{ed upon a Lord high in office, 
who, 1n the late debates, to remove 
all appreheaſtion of the dangers 
which might ariſe from the mea- 
ſures that were in agitation, threw 
out, molt unadviſedly, a charge of 
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general cowardice againſt the Ame- 
ricans. 

The amendment, made by the 
Lords, cauſed a diſagreement be- 
tween the title and body of the bill, 
which would have cauſed great em- 
barraſſment to the officers who were 
to carry it into execution; and the 
amendment was accordinglyrejected 
by the Commons. This matter oc- 
caſioned the holding of a confer» 
ence, a few days after, between 
the two Houſes, at which, the rea- 
ſons offered by the Commons, hav- 
ing appeared ſatis factory, the Lords 
agreed in rejecting the amendment; 
and the bill received the royal aſ- 
{eat on the zoth of March. 


VII. 


Augmentation of the naval and land forces. Lord North's conciliatory motion, 


Debates. 


motion. 


The reſolution paſſed upon a diviſion. 
Annual motion on the Middleſex election. 


Mr. Sawbridge's annual 


Petition and memorial 


from the aſſembly of Jamaica. Petition from the city of Waterford, Bill 
for reflraining the trade of the ſouthern colonies. Evidence in behalf of the 
Weſt India merchants and planters. Great importance of the ſugar iſlands. 
Mr. Burke's conciliatory propoſitions. Great importance, and aſtoniſhing 
growth of the American colonies, | Debates. The previous queſtion moved 
and carried. Mr. Hariley's conciliatory motion. Debates on the third 
reading of the reſtraining bill, The bill paſſed, Petitions, militating 
with each other. Petition from the Britiſh ſeitlers in Canada—from the 
Duakers. Addriſi, remonſtrance, and petition, from the city 7 London. 
Encouragement. to the fiſheries of Great-Britain and Ireland. tion for 
bringing up the repreſentation and remonſirance of the General Aſſembly ef 
New-York. Motion for an amendment put and carried. Amended motion 
rejected. Memorial to the Lords from the ſame aſſembly, and petition 10 
the King. Memorial to the Lords rejected, Petition to the Lords from 
the Britiſh inhabitants of the growey of Quebec. Lord Camden's bill for 
repealing the Quebec act. Debates. T he bill rejected. Petition from the 
Same inhabitant; x Quebec to the Houſe of Commons. Sir George Sawile's 


motion for repealing the Quebec at. Motion rejected upon a diviſion. 
Speaker's ſpeech. Speech from the throne, | 


of Mage New-England reſtraining fion, that in attending to its pro- 
1 act was ſo much the prin- greſs we paſſed over other matters 
eipal figure in this important feſ- of which we are now to take notice. 


Upon 
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Upon a motion for an 
Feb. 13th, Sion of 2000 ſea- 
men to be employed for the enſu- 
ing year, the miniſters were re- 
minded of their conduct before 
Christmas, in deceiving the coun- 
try genilemen with the appearances 
of a reduced peace eſtabliſhment, 
and thereby leading them gradually 
Into violent and coercive meaſures, 
each of which was ſuppoſed to be 
the laſt, while they were rendered 
inc pable of ſeeing at any one point 
of view, either the extent of the 
expence in which they were in- 
volving their conſtituents, or of 
the danger in which they were 
plunging themſelves and the na- 
tion. This mode of proceeding 
was repreſented as an high inſult 
to the Houſe, and an open mockery 
of that good faith and confidence, 
that ought to ſubſiſt between the 
Miniſter and the Commons; and 
that the application now for a grant 
of 2000 ſeamen, when they knew 
that five times the number would 
not be ſufficient to carry their de- 
ſigns into execution, was an aggra- 


vated repetition of the infult; that 


this mode of procedure was beſides 
calculated to give a full opening to 
that ruinous practice of gaming in 
the funds, whereby thoſe in the ſe- 
cret of affairs had an opportunity 
of making immenſe fortunes at the 
public expence. | 

The miniſters avoided all preciſe 
ex>laration as to future applica- 
tions for ſupply: they could not 
pretend to foretel what events might 
poſibly happen, and could not 
cnercfore bind themſelves by any 
ſpecific engagement; but they ho- 
ped that this would be the Jaſt 1 
plicatioa of the kind. The inſi- 
unation as t the funds was univer- 
| ſally diſ claimed, and the motion 
io: the augmentatton agreed to. 
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The ſubje& was however brought 
up, and the ſame objections made 
two days after, upon a motion in 
the committee of ſupply, for an aug- 
mentation of 4,383 men to the 
land forces. This motion was at- 
tended with an explanation of the 


intended military arrangements, by 
which it appeared, that the force at 


Boſton would be augmented to 
about 10,000 men, which was 
deemed ſufficient for enforcing the 
laws; and that the appointment of 
a number of additional officers, (a 
meaſure which was complained of, 
as incurring a needleſs expence) 
was neceſſary, as it was intended to 
carry on the operations againſt the 
Americans by detachments, 

This mode of carrying on the 
war, was much condemned on the 
other fide for its cruelty ; for the 
indiſcriminate deſtruction of friends 
as well as foes, with which it muſt 
be attended ; and the total ruin of 
a country which we conſidered as 
our own, and which muſt be the 
inevitable conſequence, if the mea- 
ſure could at all ſucceed. But it was 
inſiſted, that the force, both by 
ſea and land, was totally inade- 
quate to the purpoſe for which it 
was ordained ; and that the na- 
tional money was to be ſquandered 
away, without a poſſible return of 
advantage, or even a probability of 
its attaining the ends to which it 
was directed. For, they ſaid, that 
the uſe of an inſignificant force mult 
infallibly have the effect of encou- 


raging the colonies to that reſiſt- 


ance, which it was poſſible the early 
appearance of a preat fleet and 
army might awe and check in the 
beginning, The augmentation was 
carried without difficulty. 

Whilſt parties thus purſued their 
debates with much eagerneſs and 
animolity, and nothing but de- 

s 6 fiance 


fance was hurled at America on 
the part of government, the noble 
Lord at the head-of adminiſtration 
amazed all parties, and ſeemed for 
a time almoſt to diſſolve his own, 
by that famous conciliatory motion 
with reſpet to America, which 
was then, and has been ſince, the 
ſubject of ſo much diſcuſſion. The 
motion was for paſling the follow- 


ing reſolution ;— That when the. 


governor, council and aſſembly, or 
general court of his Majeſty's pro- 
vinces or Colonies, ſhall propoſe to 
make proviſion, according to their 
reſpective conditions, circumſtances 
and ſituations, for contributing their 
proportion to the common defence, 
ſuch proportion to be raiſed under 
the authority of the general court, 
or general aſſembly of ſuch pro- 
vince or colony, and diſpoſable by 
parliament; and ſhall engage to 
make proviſion alſo for the ſupport 
of the civil government, and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch 
province or colony, it will be pro- 
per, if ſuch propoſal ſhould be ap- 
proved of by his Majeſty in parlia- 
ment, and for ſo long as fuch pro- 
viſion ſhall be made accordingly, to 
forbear, in reſpect of ſuch province 
or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or 
aſſeſſment, or to impoſe any further 
duty, tax, or aſſeſſment, except on- 
ly ſuch duties as it may be expedi- 
ent to impoſe for the regulation of 
commerce; the nett produce of the 
duties laſt mentioned, to be carried 
to the account of ſuch province, 
colony, or plantation reſpectively. 

The miniſter introduced this mo- 
tion by a long ſpeech, in which 
he endeavoured to ſnew that it was 
founded upon the late addreſs, par- 
ticularly the following paſſage 
** and whenever any of the colo- 
nies ſhall make a proper applica- 
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tion to us, we ſhall be ready to af- 
ford them every juſt and reaſonable 
indulgence; —he, however, ſeem- 
ed to build more upon the! princi- 
ples by which he was actuated in 
moving for that addreſs, and the 
explanations he then made to the 
Houſe, than upon the literal con- 
ſtruction of any part of it. He 
ſaid, that it was his ſenſe, and he 
believed it to be the ſenſe of the 
Houſe, that parliament, in the paſ- 
ſing of that addreſs, not only meant 
to ſhew-the Americans its firm de- 
termination in the ſupport of its 
juſt rights; but alſo its tenderneſs, 
and conciliatory diſpoſition, upon 
the making of proper conceſſions 
and that particularly, upon the 
great object of diſpute, the point 
of taxation, although they could 
never give up the right, and muſt 
always maintain the doctrine that 
every part of the empire was bound 
to tear its ſhare of ſervice and bur- 
then in the common defence; yet, 
as to the mode of contribution, if 
that, and not the queſtion of right, 
was the bone of contention, if the 
Americans would propoſe ſuch 
means as were moſt agreeable to 
themſelves, and at the ſame time 
would effectually anſwer the end, 
parliament would not heſitate a 
moment to /u/pend the exerci/z of the 
right; and that they would con- 
cede to the Americans the authority 
of raiſing their ſhare of the contri- 
bution themſelves. ; 

He faid, that the addreſs re- 
quired ſych a moment as the pro- 
2 reſolution; an explanation 

y parliament itſelf, which would 
leave no room for doubt, nor op- 
portunity of evaſion ; that as it 
held out ideas of peace, it ſhould 
ſhew in the moſt clear, explicit, 
and definitive terms, what rhe con- 
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ditions were upon which it might 
be obtained. This reſolution mark- 
ed the ground on which negocia- 
tion might take place ; it was ex- 
plicit, it defined the terms, ſpecified 
the perſons from whom the pro- 
poſals muſt come, and to whom they 
uſt be made ; it pointed out the 
end and purpoſe for which the con- 
tributions were to be given, and 
the perſons from whom the grant of 
them was to originate 3 and it 
takes away every ground of ſuſpi- 
cion as to the application of the re- 
venue to purpoſes for which the 
Americans would not grant their 
money, by its ſpecific appropria- 
tion to the public defence. 
That this reſolution would be an 
infallible touchſtone to try the ſin- 
cerity of the Americans; if their 
profeſſions are real, and their op- 
poſition enly founded upon the 
Principles which they pretend, they 
mut, conſiſtently with thoſe prin- 
eiples, agree with this propoſition ; 
but if they are actuated by ſiniſter 
motives, and have dangerous de- 
ſigns in contemplation, their re- 
fuſal of theſe terms will expoſe 
them to the world. We ſhall then 
be prepared, and know how to act; 
after having ſhewn our wiſdom, our 
juſtice, and our humanity, by giv- 
ing them an opportunity of redeem- 
ing their paſt faults, and holding 
out to them fitting terms of accom- 
modation ; if they reje& them, we 
ſhall be juſtified in taking the moſt 
coercive meaſures, and they muſt 
be anſwerable to God and man for 
the conſequences, 

He declared himſelf of opinion, 
that no declaration of his, or even 
of the Houle itſelf, could bind to an 
adherence ſtrictly to any former re- 
ſolution relative to the ſubmiſſion 
to be required of the colonies, pre- 
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vious to a relaxation on our fide, 
That the greateſt nations, this na- 
tion included, had often made the 
molt ſolema declarations, and en- 
tered into the moſt religious en- 
gagements to adhere unalterably to 
certain points, which afterwards, 
when circumſtances changed, they 
departed from without ſcruple and 
without blame. He inſtanced in 
the late Spaniſh war, in which we 
declared, that we ſhould never 
make peace unleſs the point of 
ſearch was given up; yet peace was 
made without giving up the ſearch, 
In the grand alliance, the parties 
engaged toeach other thatno prince 
of the Houſe of Bourbon ſhould ſit 
on the throne of Spain ; yer peace 
was made with a prince of the 
Houſe of Bourbon ſitting on that 
throve. He cited many other in- 
ſtances of a like dereliction of ob- 
jects, and diſplayed great hiſtorical 
knowledge and ability in applying 
it. He added, that in this in- 
ſtance he was the more ready to give 
way, becauſe it was found by expe- 
rience, that beſides the diſpleaſure 
our attempt to tax had cauſed in the 
colonies, the reſult proved very 
unproductive in point of revenue, 
from the waut of a local knowledge 
of the beſt methods of impoſing and 
collecting the duties. 
Upon the firſt bruit of concilia- 
tory meaſures being propoſed by 
the miniſter, it was ſurmiſed, that 
he was either going to reſign, and 
would firſt make a diſavowal of 
thoſe public meaſures which had 
been lately purſued, or that from 
ſome ſtrange convulſion in the in- 
ternal cabinet, the whole political 
ſyſtem of government was to be 
changed; all thoſe members who 
were within hearing accordingly 
haſtened to the Houſe, with * 
mo 
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moſt eager expectation. Nor was 
the aſtoniſhment leſs within doors, 
From ſome perplexity in its con- 
ſtruction, and obſcurity in the 
words, the extent or drift of the mo- 
tion was not immediately compre- 
hended, The courtiers looked at 
each other with amazement, and 
ſeemed at a loſs in what light to 
conſider the miniſter, That nu- 
merous high prerogative party, who 
always loved a ſtrong government, 
in whatever hands it might be 
lodged, and accordingly had, upon 
principle, ever oppoſed any relaxa- 
tion in favour of the colonies, heard 
the propoſitions with horror, and 
conſidered themſelves as abandoned 
and betrayed. Even ſome of the 
old ſtaunch friends of government, 
who had always gone with every 
adminiſtration, and uniformly pur- 
ſued the ſame line of conduct in all 
changes of men and meaſures, be- 
gan now more than to waver. In 
aword, the treaſury benches ſeemed 
to totter, and that miniſterial pha- 
lanx, which had been fo long ir- 
reſiſtible, ready to break, and to 
fall into irretrievable diſorder, 

The oppoſition to the miniſter's 
motion, accordingly originated on 
his own fide. They aſſerted, that 
the propoſitions contained in it, ſo 
far from being founded upon, were 
in direct oppoſition to every prin- 
ciple and idea of the addreſs; that 
by adopting it, they muſt give up 
every ground they had gone upon 
in the whole courſe of American 
meaſures ; that it was a contradic- 
tion to all the acts and declarations 


of parliament; that even upon the 


principles of the gentlemen in op- 

poſition, (to whom it was intended 

25 2 means of paying court) it could 

be productive of no good conſe- 

quence ; but upon their qwn, would 
Vox. XVIII. 2775. 


be attended with numberleſs bad 
ones; that the propoſal was, in 
effect, an acknowledgment of ſome- 
thing really grievous in the idea of 
taxing America by parliament; 
that it was therefore a ſhameful pre- 
varication, and a mean departure 
from principle. They finally con- 
cluded, that they would make no 
conceſſions to rebels with arms in 
their hands; and that they would 
enter into no meaſure for a ſettle- 
ment with the Americans, in which 
an expreſs and definitive acknow- 
ledgment from them, of the ſupre- 
macy of parliament, was not a pre- 
liminary article, So high was the 
digatisfaction on this ſide, that a 
motion was made for the chairman 


of the committee to quit the chair. 


The miniſter was repeatedly called 
upon his legs, either to make ex- 
planations, or to endeavour to re- 
concile ſeeming contradictions. 

In this ſtate of diſorder and con- 
fuſion, when all government and 
command ſeemed at an end, it was 
found neceſſary to change the ground 
of argument. This taſk fell to the 
lot of a gentleman of the long robe, 
who had been for ſome years in op- 
poſition, and had lately diſtiguiſh- 
ed himſelf for his zeal in promoting 
all the meaſures for reducing the 
colonies, This learned gentleman 
undertook to interpret the ſpeech 
and motion, and to prove that no- 
thing leſs was meant or effected by 
either than a dereliction of the 
claims or right of parliament, or a 
yielding in any degree to the inſo- 
lence of the Americans; but, on 
the contrary, a more wiſe and ef- 
fectual method of enforcing the 


rights of the one and repreſſing the 


iniclence of the other. As thg 
ſpcech of the noble propoſer had 
ſeemed ctuieſly addreſſed to the op- 

["C] poſition, 
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poſition, this was intended to gain 
the mojority, whoſe diſſent was of 
far greater importance. He had 
the addreſs in a few minutes to 
huſh the troubled waves to peace. 
He ſoon convinced the malcon- 
tents, that the appearances of con- 
ceſſion, lenity, and tenderneſs, 
which had ſo much alarmed them 
in the motion, were of ſuch a na- 
ture, that they could not interfere 
with the moſt rigid meaſures which 
they wiſhed to enforce. He ſaid, 
that the addreſs included two cor- 
reſpondent lines of conduct, which 
ſeemed hitherto to have eſcaped 
their penetration; one of theſe was 
to repreſs thoſe that were in re- 
bellion, and to eſtabliſh the go- 
vernment and enforce the laws of 
this country in the colonies; the 
other, to protect its friends, and 
thoſe that were acting under its au- 
thority. They had already taken, 
and were in a train of taking, the 


moſt decifive meaſures for effecting. 


the firſt of theſe purpoſes; and the 
motion went no further than to pro- 
vide for the ſecond. What will 
parliament loſe by accepting this 
motion? 'The right? It expreſsly 
reſerves it. It is ſo eſſential a part 
of ſovereignty, that parliament, if 
it would, cannot ſurrender it. Does 
it ſulpend the pro table exerciſe of 
the right? So far f om it, that it 
ſhews the firm reſolution of parlia- 
ment to enforce the only eſſential 
parts of taxation, by compelling 
the Americans to provide what we, 
not they, think juſt and reaſonable 
for the ſupport of the whole em- 
pare, without a compliance with 
which they cannot hope to make 
any terms of reconciliation with us. 
Nothing ought ſo much to animate 
the ardour of the youth of this king- 
dom to a reſolute exertion, as this 
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firm determination of parliament; 
or encourage the gallant officers 
and troops who are going abroad to 
enforce this ſpirited propoſition, az 
a certainty that they were not go- 
ing to fight (as had been often re- 
proachfully urged to them) for tri. 
fles, and vain points of honour, but 
for a ſubſtantial revenue. The dif. 
pute was at length put upon its 
proper footing Revenue, or no 
revenue. 

This explanation had ſo good an 
effect, that the miniſter himſelf im-. 
proved upon the idea, and acknow- 
ledged, in the courſe of the debate, 
that he did not expect his propoſi- 
tions would be generally received 
by the Americans, but that he in- 
tended by them to ſeparate the 
grain from the chaff. If it did 
no good there, it would do good 
here; it would unite the people of 
England by holding out to them a 
diſtin object of revenue; as it 
united England, it would diſunite 
America: whatever province came 
firit to make a dutiful offer, would 


be kindly and gently treated ; and 


if but one province accepted the 
offer, the whole confederacy would 
be broken; and that union, which 
alone rendered them formidable, 
would be diſſolved. 

The gentlemen in oppoſition 
were far from controverting any of 
the charges that were brought on 
the other fide againſt the motion. 
They allowed every quality that had 
been aſcribed to it except concilia- 
tion, which they utterly denied its 
poſſeſſing. If it led to peace, their 
eagerneſs for that wiſhed- for object 
would induce them to receive it, 
under all the circumſtances of con- 
tradiction, prevarication, meannels, 
and humiliation, with which it was 


ſaid, and they acknowledged it » 
| 8 
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be loaded. But inſtead of poſſeſ- 
ſing that happy property, which 
with them would have atoned for 
all its bad ones, they ſaid it was 


inſidious, baſe, and treacherous, in 


the higheſt degree; and calculated 
to render incurable all thoſe miſ- 
chiefs which it pretended to re- 
medy ; that it was founded upon 
the wretched principles of the 
Boſton Port bill, and would be pro- 
ductive of ſimilar effects; the mi- 
niſter acknowledged this te be a 
cheat, as that was, and intended 
for the ſame purpoſe, to diſunite 
the Americans; the immediate ef- 
fect of the former, was to throw all 
the colonies, from Nova-Scotia to 
Georgia, into one common maſs of 
union ; if any further cement was 
wanting to conſolidate that maſs ; 
this ſcheme would ſupply it moſt 
abundantly. | 3 

It was ſaid, that the mode in 
which this motion was ſupported 
by adminiſtration, was the molt ri- 
diculous that ever was attempted 
in parliament; they held it out to 
one ſide of the houſe as a meaſure 
of conceſſion ; and to the other, as 
a ſtrong aſſertion of authority ; they 
were renewing that miſerable ſyſ- 
tem of low cunning and folly by 
which they were governed in the 


| tea-at, which to this country was 


to be a duty of ſupply, and to the 
Americans, a tax only of regula- 
tion, It was obſerved, that there 
was a ſudden and total change in 
the principles vpon which the m1- 
niſters would have us ſuppoſe that 
we were entering into a civil war, 
In the whole covrſe of this buſineſs, 
until the preſent day, they had con- 
ſtantly denied their having any 
conteſt about an American revenue; 
they repreſented the whole to be 
A diſpute for obedience to trade 


laws, and to the general legiſlative 
authority; but now they ſuddenly 
change their language, and think 
they ſhall intereſt the nation, con- 
ſole our manufacturers, and ani- 
mate our ſoldiers, by perſuading 
them that it is not a conteſt for 
empty honour, and merely to ſup- 
port the dignity of parliament; 
that it has an object in view which 
ſtrikes more immediately on the 


ſenſes, the acquiſition of a ſubſtan- 


tial revenue; but this attempt of 
impoſition upon the people will be 
found as futile as their other de- 
ceptions, and the propoſed revenue 
as empty a phantom as the ſuppoſed 
honour, 

It was ſaid, that though the mode 
of collection might admit of ſome 
ſaving under that head, it could 
not change the nature of the tax; 
the people are as effectually taxed 
without their conſent, by bein 
compelled to the payment of a grol 
ſum, as by an aggregate of ſmall 
duties to the ſame amount; but with 
this odious difference, that the former 
carries all the appearance of a cone 
tribution or ranſom levied by an 
hoſtile army in a ftate of avowed 
warfare. That this ſcheme of taxa- 
tion exceeded in oppeſſion any 
other that the rapacity of mankind 
had yet deviſed. In all other caſe 
ſome ſpecific ſum was demanded, 
and the people might form ſome 
opinion of what they could conſider 
as their own, for the remaining 
term of the ordinance ; but herg 
they were left totally in the dark, 
as to the extent of the demand ; it 
might be fixed at the half, at the 
whole, or at more than they were 
worth; and the ſame power that 
authorized the demand, might ren- 
der their bodies anſwerable for the 
deficiency, 
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The ridiculous circumſtances that 
muſt attend this mode of taxation, 
ſuppoſing it poſlible to be carried 
into execution, were ſtrongly paint- 
ed. The colonics were to be held 
in durance by fleets and armies, 
until they ſhould ſingly and ſepa- 
rately offer to contribute to a, ſer- 
vice, the nature of which they could 
not know, in a proportion which 
they could not gueſs, and on a ſtan- 
dard which they will be ſo far from 
being able to aſcertain, that parlia- 
ment which 1s to hold it, has not 
ventured even to hint what they ex- 
. pet. Thus the Houſe is to be con- 
verted into an auction- room, the 
ſpeaker to hold the hammer, and 
the colonies to be held priſoners of 
war, until they conſent to a ranſom, 
by bidding againſt each other and 
againſt A ee and until the 
king and parliament ſhall call to 
ſtrike down the hammer, and ſay— 
enough, If the firſt offer of an aſ- 
ſembly was not deemed ſufficient, 
It was aſked what the remedy would 
be? The buſineſs muſt of courſe 
go back to America, and the fleets, 
armies, and durance muſt of courſe 
Continue, until further offers were 
made by another aſſembly, and 
theſe were again diſcuſſed in ano- 
ther ſeſſion, and perhaps by another 

arliament; thus the abſurdity and 
im praclicability of this propoſition 
were equal to its oppreſliveneſs, 
The buſineſs would be in an eternal 
rotation between Europe and Ame- 
rica, and nothing ever be finiſhed; 
while cur diſtractions, confuſions, 
and expence would every hour in- 
creaſe, Upon the whole they con- 
cluded, that the Americans would 
receive theſe inſidious propoſitions 
with the greateſt indignation ; that 
as they would ſhew them more 
clearly the neceſſity, ſo they would 


4 


confirm them the more ſtrongly in 
their union and oppoſition. That 
revenue from a free people muſt be 
the conſeguence of Peace, not the 
condition on which it is to be ob- 
tained; and that if we attempted 
to invert this order, we ſhould have 
neither peace nor revenue. 

Notwithſtanding the general di- 
ſatisfaction with which this motion 
was received by the friends of ad- 
miniſtration, who thought their 
dignity not a little lowered by it, 
and believed the effects of concili- 
ation or diſunion propoſed by it, 
to be very uncertain, it was thbught 
better not to give a triumph to op- 
poſition by rejecting a propoſition 
made by the miniſter, It was 
thought alſo, that this reſolution 
being ſuſceptible of a variety of in- 
terpretations, as had appeared in 
the debates, ſuch an interpretation 
might be hereafter adopted, as 
ſhould be moſt ſuitable to their 
circumſtances. Accordingly,though 
ſome of thoſe who in the beginning 
had openly declared themſelves, 
and could not recede, voted (on 
grounds totally adverſe to them) 
with oppoſition, the reſt of the 
numbers went as uſual ; and the 
queſtion was carried on a diviſion 
274 to 88, 

We ſhould have obſerved before, 
that upon the 1ſt of this month, 
Mr. Sawbridge, having previouſly 
obtained a call of the Houſe, re- 
peated his annual motion for ſhort- 
ening the duration of parliament. 
The motion was ſupported ; but as 
uſual produced no debate; admi- 
niſtration being totally filent upon 
the ſubject. It was, probably, from 


the ſame certainty of the event, 


that the majority was not quite ſo 
great as in the preceding year and 
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diviſion being 195 againſt, to 104 
who ſupported the motion. 

Sir George Saville's annual mo- 
tion relative to the Middleſex elec- 
tion, was this year taken out of his 
hands, being yielded with pro- 

riety to the gentleman who was 
immediately affected by that deci- 
ſion. Mr. Wilkes, who was now 
Lord-Mayor, and who repreſented 
the county of Middleſex in parlia- 
ment, took up in perſon his own 
cauſe, and two days after the de- 
bate on the conciliatory motion, 
moved, That the reſolution of 
« this Houſe of the 17th of Fe- 
e bruary 1769,” that john Wilkes, 
* Eſq; having been in this ſeſſion 
© of parliamentexpelled this Houle, 
© was, and is, incapable of fitting 
© in the preſent parliament,” be 
« expunged from the journals of 
« this Houſe, as being ſubverſive 
te of the rights of the whole body 
“of electors of this kingdom.“ 

This motion was ably ſupported 
by the lord- mayor, who was alſo 
well ſeconded; and a conſiderable 
debate enſued, in which much of 
the ground we have formerly traced, 
was again gone over. The queſtion 
was overruled by a majority of 68, 
which taking in the uncommon ful- 
neſs of the Houſe upon the preſent 
occaſion, was nearly upon a pro- 
portional par with that of the pre- 
ceding year ; the numbers now be- 
ing, in ſupport of the motion, 171, 
to 239, by whom it was rejected. 

On the day that the New-Eng- 
land fiſhery-bill had paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons, adminiitration 
were called upon by a gentleman in 
Oppoſition, for a copy of a letter 
written by the noble miniſter at the 
head of the American department, 
to the lieutenant-governor of New- 


Verk, and dated upon the 10th of 
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Dec. 1774; as containing matter 
of information worthy the conſider- 
ation and attention of the Houſe, 
This application the miniſters refuſ- 
ed to comply with; who ſaid they 
were the ſole judges what matter was 
or was not proper to be laid before 
the Houſe; that a ſpirit of curioſity 
might prompt people to require the 
ſeeing of many papers, which it 
would be very improper to expoſe 
to public view ; and that from the 
nature of executive government, 
many matters muſt neceſſarily be 
kept ſecret. That if they could be 
proved to have abuſed this truſt 
they were reſponſible. 

This occaſioned much cenſure on 
the audacity of refuſing to lay ne- 
ceſſary information Feldes the 
Houſe, eſpecially when particular 
papers were called for and ſpecified; 
and many reflections were made 
upon the ſhameful tameneſs which 
ſubmitted to ſuch daring inſolence, 
and to be led blindfold in matters 
upon which the fate of the nation 
and empire immediately depended, 
A motion was alſo made for an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty, that the paper 
in queſtion might be laid before the 
Houſe ; but it paſſed in the nega- 
tive, 

It was then obſerved, that a pe- 
tition and memorial of an extraor- 
dinary nature, from the aſſembly 
of the ifland- of Jamaica, to the 
king in council, was reported to 
have been received ſome conſider» 
able time before, and the miniſters 
being queſtioned as to the fact, 
were alſo aſked, whether that was 
among the ſecrets of ſtate which 
was not fit to be communicated to 
parliament, This omiſſion the mi- 
niſters attributed to inattention, and 
to their not conſidering 1t as a mat- 
ter of any great conſequen.e; but 


11 they 
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they now conſented to lay it before 
the Houſe. 

This petition and memorial from 
the aſſembly of Jamaica, was drawn 
up in very ſtrong terms. In ex- 
preſſing the moſt perfect duty and 
allegiance to the throne, and the 
ſtrongeſt attachment to, and reli- 
ance on. their fellow-ſubjeQs in 
Great-Britain, they however ob- 
ſerved, that theſe diſpoſitions were 
founded on that moſt ſolid and 
durable baſis, the continued en- 
joyment of their pre rights, 
and the ſecurity of their property, 
They recite their conſtant good be- 
haviouar, and ſtate even their weak- 
neſs and inability of reſiſtance, as 
evidences chat they cannot be ac- 
tuated by factious or dangerous mo- 
tive;; and proceed to thew, that 
the moſt dreadful calamities to their 
iſland, and the inevitable deſtruc- 
tion of the ſmall ſugar colonies, 
muſt be involved in a continuance 
of the preſent unnatural conteſt 
with the Americans, They after- 
wards enter into a full, free, and 
argumentative diſcuſſion of the late 
claims of the mother country, and 
of the rights of the colonies; the 
former of which they combat, and 
defend the latter with great force, 
They abſolutely deny that their an- 


ceſtors, the ſettlers or conquerors of 


the colonies, could receive any 
rights or privileges from their fel- 
low-ſubjects in England at the time 
of their emigration ; the peers could 
not communicate their privileges, 
and the people had no rights, but 
thoſe of which the former were 
equally poſſeiied ; but the crown, 
whoſe prerogatives were totally in- 
dependent of both, for the great 

urpoſes of colonization, commu— 
nicated to all the colonies, though 
iy different degteęs, a liberal ſhare 


of its own royal powers of govert- 
ment, Thef: powers, as well as 
their original rights and privileges, 
have been confirmed to them by 
every means which can be deviſed 
for affording ſecurity to mankind ; 
charters, proclamations, proſcrip. 
tion, compact, protection, and obe- 
dience. From the ſoregoing, and 


other premiſes, they infer and de. 


clare, that the coloniſts are not ſub- 
jects to the people of England; and 
inſiſt on their own rights of legiſla- 
tion. They afterwards ſay, that 
they equally deplore, and behold 
with amazement, a plan, almoſt 
carried into execution, for reducing 
the colonies into the moſt abject 
{tate of ſlavery; and they ſupplicate 
the throne, and demand and claim 
from the ſovereign, as the guarantee 
of their juſt rights, that no laws ſhall 
be forced upon them, injurious to 
their rights, ascolonitts, or Engliſh- 
men; and that as the common pa- 
rent of his people, his majeſty would 
become a mediator between his Eu- 
ropean and American ſubjects. 
About the ſame time, a petition 
from the city of Waterford in Ire- 
land was preſented to the Houſe, 
ſetting forth the fatal conſequences 
that will reſult to that city 1n par- 
ticular, and to the kingdom in ge- 
neral, from a continuance of the 
preſent unhappy differences between 
Great-Britain and the colonies ; 
they ſtate, that in that caſe, they 
will be deprived of the only valu- 
able branch of export which they 
are permitted to carry on with the 
colonies, that of their linen manu- 
factures; a misfortune which they 
already begin too ſenſibly to feel. 
The fiihery-bill had , 
ſcarcely el the March gth. 
Houſe of Commons, when the mi- 


rjer brought in another, To 


reſtrain 
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reſtrain the trade and commerce of 
the colonies of New Jerſey, Pen- 
tylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South-Carolina, to Great-Britain, 
Ireland, and the Britiſh iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies, under certain con- 
ditions and limitations.” As mea- 
ſures of this nature were now fami- 
liar, he only thought it neceſſary 
to obſerve, that as the ſouthern 
rovinces had acceded to the non- 
importation and non-exportation 
agreement, as well as the northern, 
it was conformable to reaſon and 
juſtice that they ſhould equally feel 
our reſentment, and experience the 
ſame degree of puniſhment. 
Nothing that could be called a 
debate aroſe upon this motion. 'The 
ſtrange fluctuation and contradic- 
tion that appeared in our public 
councils, was, however, commented 
upon on both fides of the Houle, 
and lamented on one. It was ſaid, 
that only a few days before, they 
were mocked with conciliatory pro- 
politions, and nothing was to be 
heard but conceſſion and moder- 
ation ; temptations were to be held 
out to the better diſpoſed colonies, 
to induce them to break the confe- 
ceracy ; the wheat was to be ſepa- 
rated from the chaff, the elect from 
the reprobate ; but now we are told, 
that the only way to reſtore peace 
and harmony, to reconcile the Ame- 
ricans cordially to our government, 
and to fave our commerce from 
that deſtruction which ſeems almoſt 
inevitable, is to lump them all in- 
diſcriminately, without diſtinction 
of friend or foe, in one common pu- 
nihment; and to drive the whole 
contineat of America into deſpair, 


as a neceſſary preparative to their 


being reſtored to good temper. 
During the time that this bill 
was in agitation, à long ſeries of 


with this 


important evidence in behalf of the 
Weſt-India merchants and planters, 
and in ſupport of the petition 
which they had lately preſented, 
was laid befure the Houſe. 'The 
celebrated Mr. Glover, the author 
of Leonidas, appeared as agent 
and manager for the petitioners 
upon this occaſion. This gentle- 
man conducted the buſineſs with 
great ability, and gained much ap- 
plauſe by the eloquence and vaſt 
extent of commercial knowledge he 
diſplayed, in a very long ſpeech 
which he delivered at the bar of 
the Houſe, upon ſumming up, 
combining and explaining the dif- 
ferent parts of the evidence. In 
this ſpeech he ſtated, with uncom- 
mon preciſion, the immenſe value 
of the objects that were under con- 
ſideration; endeavoured to ſhew, 
that the ſpirit which had for ſome 
time been ſo prevalent, both with- 
in doors and without, for the ex- 
torting of pecuniary contributions 
from the colonies, was inconſiſtent 
with true policy, with a right 
knowledge of commerce, of their 
circumſtances, or of the benefits we 
already derived from them; and ex- 
patiated moſt pathetically upon the 
fatal conſequences which he appre- 
hended from a perſeverance in the 
preſent meaſures. : 

It appeared by this evidence, 
that the ſugar colonies were to be 
conſidered as vaſt manufaQories, 
eculiar diſtinction from 
others, that they were obliged to 
raiſe their own materials; that the 
cane was the ræ material; ſugar, 
melaſſes, and rum, the manufacture; 
that the raiſing of proviſion was, 
and muſt neceſfarily continue to be 


a very ſecondary object; that if 


neceſſity ſhould at any time render 
it otherwiſe, the manufaQure muſt 
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of courſe decline, in proportion to 

attention paid to the other; 
but that the ſcarcity of land in the 
ſmall iſlands, the great value of 
cultivable land, for the purpoſe of 
raiſing the material in all, together 
with the exceſſive price of labour, 
and many inſurmountable natural 
impedi ments, rendered the raiſing 
of any thing near a ſufficient ſtock 
of proviſions utterly impracticable. 
That the middle colonies of North- 


America were the great ſources of 


fupply to the Weſt-India iſlands, 
not only for proviſion, but fer an 
article equally neceſſary, which 1s 
underſtood under the term of lum- 
ber, and by which is meant every 
kind of timber and wood that is 
uſed in building and the cooper- 
age, excepting only ſome particular 
cafes, wherein great ſtrength and 
durability are required, and in 
which the hard woods peculiar to 
the tropical regions are preferable. 
Tt was allo clearly ſhewn, that no 
other ſources of ſupply could be 
opened either in America or in 
Europe, which, with reſpect totime, 
quantity, and many other circum- 
ſtances, could prevent the dreadful 


effects of a famine in the ſugar 


iſlands; an event which would be 
rendered {till the more dreadful, by 
the vaſt ſuperiority of the negroes 
ta the white people in number, 
and the horrible barbarities which 
muſt be expected from them, in 
circumſtances of calamity that would 
deſtroy: all order and diſtinctions 
among the moſt civilized nations, 
And - Ov if there were even a poſſi- 


bility, of averting this fatal event, 


the: lands would notwithſtanding 
be ruined, as their great ſtaple 
commodities of ſugar and rum 
would be uſelefs for want af caſks 
to contain them; and they tould 


not receive ſtaves from any part of 
Europe, upon ſuch terms as they 
were able to comply with. 

This courſe of enquiry and evi. 
dence has been the means of ren- 
dering the vaſt importance and va- 
lue of the ſugar colonies more ge- 
nerally underſtood, than they per- 
haps would otherwiſe have been, 
and they are matters which may 
well exerciſe the ſpeculations of 
the preſent, and the admiration of 
future ages. It appeared by a very 
moderate calculation, in which 
large allowances were made for 
every poſſible exceſs, that the capi - 
tal in thoſe iſlands, conſiſting in 
cultivated lands, buildings, negroes, 
and ſtock of all kinds, did not 
amount to leſs than the immenſe 
ſum of ſixty millions fterling, 
That their exports of late years to 
Great-Britain ran to about 190,000 
hogſheads and puncheons of ſugar 
and rum annually; amounting in 
weight to near 95,000 tons, and 
in value to about 4,000,000]. exclu- 
five of a great number of ſmaller. 
articles, and of their very great 
export to North-America. That 
their growth was ſo rapid, and im- 
provement ſo great, that within a 
very few years, their export of ſu- 
gar to this kingdom was increaſed 
40,000 hogſheads annually, amount- 
ing to about 800,000]. in value. 
It ſeems probable, though it could 
not be preciſely aſcertained, that 
more than one half of that vaſt ca- 
pital of 60,000,001, was either 
the immediate property, or was 
owing to perſons reſident in this 
country. It alſo appeared, that 
the revenue gained above 700,000], 
a year upon the direct Weſt-India 
trade, exclafive-of its eventual and 
circuitous products, and of the 
African trade. It was fully * 
tha 
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that this immenſe capital and trade, 
as well as the African, neither of 
which could ſubſiſt without the 
other, were from nature and cir- 
cumſtance both totally dependent 
upon North-America. Such were 
the ſtakes which we were now ſet- 
ting at hazard. | 
In a few days after, 
r. Burke made his 
conciliatory propoſitions with re- 
ſpe& to the colonies, Theſe pro- 
poſitions were contained in a ſet of 
reſolutions, and were accompanied 
and elucidated by that celebrated 
ſpeech, which has been ſince pub- 
liſhed, and is in every body's 
hands. 

He obſerved, that the queſtions 
on which they were that day to de- 
cide, were, Whether they ought to 
concede; and what that conceſſion 
ought to be; and that to enable 
them to determine both on the one 
and the other of thoſe great queſ- 
tions with a firm and preciſe judg- 
ment, it was neceſſary to conſider 
diſtinctly the true nature, and the 
peculiar circumſtances of the ob- 
je& before them; becauſe-after all 
their ſtruggles, whether they would 
or not, he inſiſted, that they muſt 
govern America, according to that 
nature, and to thoſe circumſtances ; 
and not according to their own 
imaginations ; not according to ab- 
ind ideas of right; nor by any 
means according to mere general 
theories of government. 

Upon this principle he examined 
and explained, with the utmoſt mi- 
nuteneſs and accuracy, the internal 
and external, the natural and acci- 
dental circumſtances of thecolonies; 
he confidered them with reſpect to 
ſituation; reſources; extent, num- 
es, amazing growth of popula- 
tion, rapid increaſe of commerce, 
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fiſheries, and agriculture ; from 
theſe he ſhewed their ſtrength and 
importance; he then enquired into 
that unconquerable ſpirit of free- 
dom, by which they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all other people now exiſt- 
ing in the known world; this vio- 
lent paſſion for liberty he traced 
from the ſources of deſcent, educa- 
tion, manners, religious principles, 
forms of government, and diftance 
from the original mover of governs - 
ment, 
From all theſe circumſtances he 
deduced the line of policy which 
ſhould be purſued with regard to 
America. The detail was enriched 
and illuſtrated with. a number of the 
moſt intereſting facts, and curious 
obſervations, tending to eſtabliſh - 
the ideas of American government 
which he had laid down ; to ſhew, 
that it muſt be adapted to the feel- 
ings, to the eſtabliſhed habits and 
received opinions of the people; 
and that all ſchemes of govern« 
ment which had been or ſhould be 
propoſed, without paying a due at- 
ention to theſe matters, would be 
found ineffectual, dangerous, or 
ruinous. 

We ſhould deem it inexcuſable, 
to quit this part of the ſubjeR, 
without laying before our readers 
the aſtoniſhing growth of the colo- 
nies within a little more than half 
a century, and the prodigious ſhare ' 
they contributed to our greatneſs ; 
a matter of the firſt importance to 
ourſelves; which perhaps cannot in 
any degree be paralleled in the biſ- 
tory of mankind; and which will 
equally excite the admiration, and 
exerciſe the ſcepticiſm of future 
ages. This gentleman, in takin 
a comparative view of the trade of 
this country at different periods, 
made it appear, that che whole 

Exports 
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- exports: to North - America, the 
Weſt-Indies, and Africa, in the year 
1704, amounted only in value to 
569, 930 l. That in the year 1772, 
which was taken upon a medium, 
as being neither the higheſt nor the 
loweſt of thoſe which might have 
been applied to of late, the ex- 
ports to the ſame places, (including 
thoſe from Scotland, which in the 
year 1704 had no exiſtence) amount- 
ed to no leſs than 6, 024, 171. be- 
ing in the proportion of nearly 
eleven to one. He alſo ſhewed, 
that the whole export trade of Eng- 
land, including that to the colonies, 
amounted at the firſt period of 
1704, only to 6,509;0001. — Thus 
the trade to the colonies alone, was 
at the latter period, within leſs than 
half a million of being equal to 
what this great commercial nation 
Carried on at the beginning of the 
preſent century with the whole 
world. And ſtating the whole ex- 
Port commerce of this country at 
preſent, at ſixteen millions, that 
to the colonies, which in the firſt 
period conſtituted but one twelfth 
of the whole, was now very conſi- 
derably more than one third. 
However aſtoniſhing this general 
increaſe of the whole colonies may 
appear, the growth of the province 
of Penſylvania is fill more extra- 
ordinary. In the year 1704, the 
whole exports . to that colony 
amounted only to 11,459,1. and in 
1772, they were riſen to 5@7,9091. 
being nearly fifty times the original 
demand ; and almoit equal to the 
whole colony export at the firſt pe- 
nod, _ 
The mover, before he ſtated his 
own- propoſitions, examined and 
controverted the different ſchemes 
which had been either propoſed, 
or talked of tor the government of 
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America; particularly the idea of 


governing by force; a method, 
which being very eaſy and plauſible 
in theory, and requiring no ſkill 
nor ability in the deſign or com- 
prehenſion, the groſs of mankind 
are fond of recurring to, in all 
caſes which perplex their under- 
ſtanding. This favourite idea he 
combated with great force, upon 
the different grounds of its tempo- 
rary nature; its uncertainty ; its 
deſtroying the object in the very 
endeavour to preſerve it ; and that 
we have no ſort of experience in 
favour of force as an inſtrument in 
the rule of our colonies. That on 
the contrary, their growth and 
their utility have been owing to 
methods altogether different. 

He then laboured to prove, that 
without enquiring whether it was 
to be yielded as a matter of right, 
or granted as a matter of favour, 
the only method of governing the 
colonies with ſafety and advantage, 
was by admitting them to an ixte- 
reſt in our conſtitution ; and, by re- 
cording that admiſſion in the jour- 
nals of parliament, to give them as 


ſtrong an aſſurance as the nature of 
the thing would admit, that we 


mean for ever to adhere to that ſo- 
lemn declaration of ſyſtematic in- 
dulgence. | 

In the ſtating and proſecution of 
this ſubject, he diſclaimed all diſ- 
cuſſions of right; the queſtion be- 
ing to be conſidered ſolely as a 
matter of policy; he was not en- 
quiring whether they had a right 
to render their people miſerable ; 
but whether it was not their intereſt 
to render them happy ? they were 
not to take the opinion of a lawyer 
on what they might do; but they 
were to conſult reaſon, humanity, 


juſtice, and true policy, in what 
| they 
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they ought to do. He likewiſe diſ- 
claimed all manner of new projects 
whatever; profeſſing to derive the 
theoretic part of his propoſitions 
from the ancient conſtitutional po- 
licy of this kingdom with regard 
to repreſentation, as that policy has 
been declared in acts of parliament; 
and the practical, from plain mat- 
ters of fact, acknowledged as ſuch 
in the journals of the Houſe; he 
would only bring them back to that 
road which an uniform experience 
had marked out as the beſt; and 
in which they had walked with ſe- 
curity, advantage, and honour, un- 
til the year 1763 ; that other me- 
thods might be more ingenious 
but in conſtitutional diſcuſſions, it 
was much more ſafe to attend to 
experience, and to the prattice of 
their anceſtors, than to any ſpecu- 
lations however refined or plauſible. 
That thoſe anceſtors, who had left 
them ſuch ineſtimable legacies, and 
ſuch living monuments of their 
wiſdom, as that conſtitution, and 
thoſe colonies, were the ſafeſt 
guides they could follow in any 
thing that related to the preſer- 
vation of either. | 1 
He then went into an hiſtorical 
detail of the manner of admitting 
Ireland, Wales, and the counties 
palatine of Cheſter and Durham, 
into an intereſt in the conſtitution : 
The ſtate of things preceding that 
admiſſion, and the conſequences 
which followed. He ſhewed from 
all theſe inſtances, that this intereſt 
in the Britiſh conſtitution, was not 
only the cauſe of the internal hap- 
pineſs of thoſe countries, but of 
their union with and obedience to 
the crown and ſupreme legiſlature. 
From this experience, the com- 
munication to the members of an 
iatereſt in the conſtitution, became 
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the great ruling principle of Britiſh 
policy; the mode of applying it 
being varied 3 to circum- 
ſtances. Where the diſtricts could 
be taken into the conſtitution, they 
were united, as in the caſe of 
Wales, and the counties palatine. 
Where that was not the caſe, the 
conſtitution was ſent to them, as in 
Ireland. Similar conſtitutions, ac- 
commodated to their reſpective cir- 
cumſtances, were given to the colo- 
nies; and as long as tlie ſpirit of 
theſe conſtitutions was preſerved, 
every thing went on happily. Whea 
it was violated, every thing fell ints 
confuſion. ITO | 

His whole plan therefore was to 
go back to our old policy; and to 
record it in the journals, as a ſet- 
tled ground of future parliamentary 
proceedings, in order to guard 
againſt the miſchiefs of our late in- 
conſtancy. He made the doctrine, 
language, and mode of reaſoning, 
contained in the preambles to for- 
mer aQs of parliament, the models 
whereby to frame his reſolutions; 


and meant by them to eſtabliſh the 


equity and juſtice of a taxation of 


America, by grant, and not b 


impaſition. To mark the legal com- 
petency of the colony aſſemblies for 
the ſupport of their government in 
peace, and for public aids in time 
of war. To acknowledge that this 
legal competency has had à dutiful 
and beneficial exerciſe 3 and that ex- 
perience has ſhewn the benefit of 
their grants, and the futility of par- 

liamentary taxation as a method of 

fapply. 
This was the ſubſtance of the ſix 
firſt reſolutions. To theſe were 
added ſome others relative to the 
ſettlement of an independent judi- 
cature ; for regulating the. court of 
admiralty; and for the . 
e 
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the late coercive acts of parliament. 
The firſt reſolution upon which the 
debate began, was as follows.— 
< That the colonies and planta- 
« tions of Great-Britain in North- 
« America, conſiſting of fourteen 
60 ſeparate governments, and con- 
4 taining two millions and upwards 
4 of free inhabitants, have not had 
te the liberty and privilege of elect- 
1 ing and ſending any knights and 
© burgeſſes, or others, to repreſent 
& them in the high court of par- 
1% liament.“ 

On this motion, and on the 
whole matter, the debate was long 
and animated. It was objected, in 

eneral, that theſe reſolutions aban- 

oned the whole object for which 
we were contending. That in 
words indeed they did not give up 
the right of taxing; but they did 
ſo in effect. The firſt reſolution, 
they ſaid, was artfully worded, as 
containing in appearance nothing 
but matters of fact; but if adopted, 
conſequences would follow highly 
rejudicial to the public good. 

hat the mere truth of a propoſi- 
tion did not of courſe make 1t ne- 
ceſſary or proper to reſolve it. As 
they had frequently reſolved not 
to admit the unconſtitutional claims 
of the Americans, they could not 
admit reſolutions directly leading 


to them. They had no aſſurance, 


that if they ſhould adopt theſe pro- 
poſitions, the Americans would 
make any dutiful returns on their 
fide; and thus the ſcheme, purſued 
through- ſo many difiiculties, of 
compelling that refractory people 
to contribute their fair proportion 
to the expences of the whole em- 
pire, would fall to the ground. 
'The Houſe of Lords would not, 
they ſaid, permit another plan 
ſomewhat of the ſame kind, ſo 
[ 


much as to lie on their table; 
and the Houſe of Commons had 
in this ſeſſion already adopted 
one, which they judged to be con. 
ciliatory upon a ground more con- 
ſiſtent with the ſupremacy of par. 
liament. It was aſſerted, that 
the American aſſemblies had made 
proviſion upon former occaſions— 
but this, they ſaid, was only when 
preſſed by their own immediate 
danger ; and for their own local 
uſe. But if the diſpoſitions of the 
colonies had been as favourable as 
they were repreſented, ſtill it was 
denied, that the American aſſem- 
blies ever had a legal power of 

ranting a revenue to the crown, 

his they inſiſted to be the privi- 
lege of parliament only ; and a 
privilege which could not be com- 
municated to any other body what. 
ſoever. In ſupport of this doctrine, 
they quoted the following clauſe 
from that palladium of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and of the rights and 
liberties of the ſubject, commonly 
called the Bill, or Declaration of 
Rights; viz. that Levying mo- 
© ney for, or to the uſe of the 
& crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
* without grant of parliament, for 
* a longer time, or in other man- 
«© ner, than the ſame is or ſhall be 
«« granted, is illegal.” 

This clauſe, they infiſted, clearly 
enforced the excluſive right in par- 
liament of taxing every part of the 
empire. And this right, they ſaid, 
was not only prudent, but neceſſary. 
The right of taxation muſt be in- 
herent in the ſupreme power; and 
being the moſt efſential of all 
others, was the moſt neceſſary, not 
only to be reſerved in theory, but 
exerciſed in practice; or it would, 
in effect, be loſt, and all other 
powers along with it. This W 

Wa 
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was carried ſo far, that it was ſaid 
any miniſter ought to be impeached, 
who ſuffered the grant of any ſort 
of revenue from the colonies to the 
crown. 'That ſuch a genres in 
time of war, might poſſibly be to- 
lerated from the neceſſity of the 
caſe; but that a revenue in time 
of peace could not be granted by 
any of the aſſemblies, without ſub- 
verting the conſtitution. In the 
__ of proſecuting this idea, 
it was aſſerted, by more than one 

ntleman on that fide, that the 
eltabliſhment of a parliament in 
Ireland, did not by any means pre- 
clude Great-Britain from taxing 
that kingdom whenever it was 
thought neceſſary. That, that right 
had always been maintained, and 
exerciſed too, whenever it was 
judged expedient ; and that the 
Britiſh parliament had no other rule 
in that exerciſe, than its own diſ- 
cretion, That all inferior aſſem- 
blies in this empire, were only like 
the corporate towns in England, 
which had a power, like them, of 
making bye-laws, for their own 
municipal government, and no- 
thing more. 

On the other ſide, it was urged, 
that the clauſe in the declaration of 
rights, ſo much relied on, was. cal- 
culated merely to reſtrain the pre- 
Togative, from the raiſing of any 
money within the realm, without 
the conſent of parliament ; but that 
it did not at all reach, nor was in- 
tended to interfere, with the taxes 
levied, or grants paſſed by legal 
aſſemblies out of the kingdom, tor 
the public ſervice. On the con- 
trary, parliament knew at the time 
of paſſing that law, that the Iriſh 
grants were ſubſiſting, and taxes 
conſtantly levied in conſequence of 


[*199 
them, without their once thinking, 
either then or at any other time, of 
cenſuring the practice, or condemn - 
ing the mode as unconſtitutional. 
It was alſo ſaid, that different par- 
liaments at different periods, had 
not only recognized the right, but 
gratefully acknowledged the benefit 
which the public derived from the 
taxes levied, and the grants paſſed 
by the American aſſemblies. As to 
the diſtinction taken of a time of 
war and the neceſſity of the caſe 
they ſaid it was frivolous and wholly 
groundleſs. The power of the ſub- 
ject in granting, or of the crown 
in receiving, no way differs in time 
of war, from the ſame powers in 
time of peace; nor is any diſtinc- 
tion on ſuch a ſuppoſition made in 
the article of the Bill of Rights. 
They argued therefore, that this 
article of the Bill of Rights is con- 
fined to what it was always thought 
confined, the prerogative in this 
kingdom; and bound indeed the 
crown; but could not, in ſecurin 
the rights and liberties of the ſub- 
je in this kingdom, intend to an- 
nihilate them every where elſe. 
'That as the conſtitution had per- 
mitted the Iriſh parliament and 
American aſſemblies to make grants 
to the crown ; and that experience 
had ſhewn, that theſe grants had 
produced both ſatisfaction and re- 
venue, it was abſurd to riſque all 
in favour of theories of ſupremacy, 
unity, ſovereign rights, and other 
names, which hitherto had led to 
nothing but confuſion and beggary 
on all fides, and would continue to 
produce the ſame miſerable effects, 
as long as they were perſiſted in. 
That the mover had very wiſely 
avoided theſe ſpeculative queſtions, 
and confined himſelf to experience 
| an 
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and it would be well if they could 
perſuade themſelves to follow that 
example. 

The previous queſtion was moved 
on the firſt propoſition, and carried 
by 270 to 78. , 

The 111 ſucceſs that had attended 

all conciliatory propoſitions hi- 
therto, excepting thoſe Which ori- 
2 from government, did not 
eter another gentleman on the 
ſame ſide, (Mr. Hartley) within a 
very few days aſter, 
Match 27th. 1 ant ang ſimilar 
attempt. This was regulated on 
the conciliatory propoſition moved 
by Lord North. It propoſed that 
a letter of requiſition ſhould be 
ſent to the colunies by a ſecretary 
of ſtate on a motion from that 
ouſe, for contribution to the ex- 
ee of the Whole empire. On 
is plan, the ineſtimable privilege 
of judging for themſelves of the 
expediency, fixing the amount, and 
determining the application of the 
grants, would ſtill be left in the 
aſſemblies. The compulſory threat 
would be left out. 
objection of a revenue raiſed wich- 
out conſent of parliament, ſince 
this requiſition would be made at 
their expreſs deſire.— Other mo- 
tions followed, not for the repeal, 
(as in the propoſitions lately nega- 
tived) but the ſuſpenſion of certain 
acts for three years, 

As this motion bore ſome re- 
ſemblance to that rejected in the 
Houſe of Lords at the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, though ſupported 
and conibated with ability, it is 
not neceſſary here to repeat the 
topics, to which the unhappy ſtate 
of the times has ſo often obliged 
us to recur. The motion was re— 
jected without a diviſion. 

Puring the progreſs of the ſecond 


It removed the 


reſtraining bill, an additional clauſe 
was moved for by the miniſter, 
whereby the counties of Newcaltle, 
Kent, and Suſſex, on Deleware, 
in North-America, were included 
in the prohibitions of that bill. 
This motion was carried without 
a diviſion; but was productive of 
ſome pointed obſervation on its 
being unprecedented and unknown 
in the annals of parliament, and 
on the injuſtice and cruelty of con- 
demning people unheard, and even 
without enquiry. To theſe charges 
it was anſwered in general, that 
thoſe counties were equally culpa-. 
ble with the other provinces, and 
that the papers before the Houle 
contained ſufficient information to 
juſtify the inſertion of that clauſe, 
Upon the third read- , 
ing of the Bill, conſi- 
derable debates aroſe, and a young 
nobleman of the firſt rank and 
greateſt hopes was much diſtinguith- 
cd, not only by his oppoſition to 
the bill, and his total condemna- 
tion of the whole ſeries of Amer!- 
can meaſures; but by the very 
pleaſing ſpecimen of modeſty and 
ability which he now exhibited in 
his firſt ſpeech, He however de- 
livered his ſentiments with great 
reſolution and firmneſs ; declared 
that he was glad a debate had taken 
place, as it afforded him an op- 
portunity of avowing his political 
creed, and of making ſome open 
Profeſſion of his ſentiments on fo 
very important, and very ſer:ous a 
national queſtion. Thar from the 
fulleſt conviction of his ſoul, be 
diſclaimed every idea both of poli- 
cy and right internally to tax Ame- 
rica: he diſavowed the whole ſy- 
ſtem. It was commenced in ini. 
quity; purſued in reſentment; and 
could terminate in nothing but 
| blocd; 
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blood. And he pledged himſelf, 
that under whatſoever ſhape in fu- 
turity it might be revived, by 
whomſoever produced and ſupport- 
ed, it ſhould, from him, meet the 
moſt conſtant, determined, and in- 
variable oppoſition, He predicted 
that this bill would immediately 
bring on a civil war. 

From the other ſide it was an- 
ſwered, that his apprehenſions of a 
civil war were not grounded in any 
knowledge of the Americans, who 
would bluſter indeed, but never 
fight, or think of oppoſing General 
Gage, with arms; and as to the 
cruelty of this act, it was to be no 
longer ſevere than they were rebel- 
lious. The matter having been be- 
fore amply diſcuſſed, the debate was 


not long, nor the attendance con- 


ſiderable on the part of the mino- 
rity. The bill paſſed without dif- 
ficulty. 

During theſe tranſactions ſeveral 
petitions were received from manu- 
facturing towns in Great-Britain 
and Ireland againſt the coercive 
acts. Some counter petitions were 
alſo received, calling for an enforce- 
ment of the laws of Great-Britain 
as the only means of preſerving 
a trade with the colonies, and at- 
ſerting that the trade hitherto had 
ſuffered none, or an inconſiderable 
diminution by the combination of 
the Americans. Much altercation 
aroſe on the truth of facts alledged 
on both ſides, as well as on the 
manner of obtaining the ſignatures, 
and the quality of thoſe who ſign- 
ed. The minority inſiſted, that 
the moſt who ſigned theſe war pe- 
titions (as they called them) were 
perſons of none or a remoter intereſt 
in the American trade; but of that 
deſcription of warm and active 
party men commonly called Tories, 
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—And they entered into ſeveral 
examinations to prove the truth of 
the former part of their aſſertion. 
This produced many long and hot 
debates. 

Other petitions were preſented 
to the crown and equally diſregard- 
ed, One from the Britiſh ſettlers 
in Canada againſt the Quebec bill, 
in which they ſtate, that upon the 
faith of the royal proclamation of 
the 7th of October 1763, they had 
ſettled in that province, purchaſed 
houſes and lands, and entered fo 
extenſively into trade, commerce, 
and agriculture, that the value of 
land and the wealth of the inha- 
bitants were thereby more than 
doubled; and after ftating their 
dutiful behaviour to government, 
and the peace and amity in which 
they live with the new ſubjeQs, 
grievouſly complain, that they find 
themſelves, by the late act of par- 
liament, deprived of the franchiſes 
which they inherit from their an- 
ceſtors, and cut off from the benefit 
and protection of the Engliſh laws; 
that in their ſtead they are to be 
governed by the laws of Canada, 
to which they are utter ſtrangers ; 
and which they conſider to be diſ- 


. graceful to them as Britons; ruinous 
to their property, by taking away 


the invaluable privilege of trials by 
juries ; and deſtructive to their per- 
ſonal liberty and ſecurity, as well 
by diſſolving the habeas corpus 
act, as by the extraordinary powers 
which are lodged in the hands of 

the governor and council. | 
The Quakers alſo preſented a 
petition, in which, beſides en- 
deavouripg to diffuſe the influence 
of that ſpirit of peace, which is 
the predominant principle in their 
religious ſyſtem, they hberally 
(without attempting to conſfine 
loyalty 
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loyalty to their own ſect) declare 
ne perſuaded, that there are 
not in his majeſty's extenſive domi- 
nions, ſubjects more loyal, and 
more zealouſly attached to his royal 


perſon, his family, and govern- 


ment, than in the provinces of 
America, and amongſt all religious 
denominations, | 

Tn this ſeaſon of public diſcon- 
tent, when all men's minds were 
agitated on one fide or other, the 
city of London, not diſcouraged 
by the fate of all its applications 
for a number of years er 
IG raore approached the 
April 10th. throne, 2 an ad- 
dreſs, remonſtrance, and petition; 
upon a ſubject, and in a manner, 
as little calculated to obtain a fa- 


vourable reception as any of the 


preceding. In this remonſtrance, 
they recapitulated the whole cata- 
logue of American grievances ; de- 
clared their abhorrence of the mea- 
ſores which had been purſued, and 
were then purſuing, to the oppreſ- 
non of their fellow-ſubjeRs in the 
colonies ; that theſe meatures were 
big with all the conſequence: which 
could alarm a free and commercial 
people; a deep and perhaps fatal 
wound to commerce ; the ruin of 
manufactures; the diminution of 
the revenue, and conſequent in- 
creaſe of taxes; the alienation of 
the colonies; and the blood of his 
majeſty's ſubjects. But that they 
looked with leſs horror at the con- 
ſ-quences, than at the purpoſe of 
thuſe meaſures. Not deccived by 
the ſpecious artifice of calling deſ- 
potiſm, dignity; they ſaid, they 
2 perceived, that the real 

e was, to sitabliſh arbitrary 

wer over all America. 

IThey juſtify the reſiſtance, to 
which, they lay, his majeſty's faith - 


ful ſubjects have been driven by 
theſe grievances, upon the great 
principles of the conſtitution, ac- 
tuated by which, at the glorious 
period of the revolution, our an- 
ceſtors transferred the imperial 
crown of theſe realms to the illu- 
ſtrious Houſe of Brunſwick, They 
ſay, „ Your petitioners are per- 
«« ſuaded, that theſe meaſures ori- 
*« gipated in the ſecret advice of 
% men who are enemies equally to 
* your majeſty's title and to the 
« liberties of your people. That 
© your majeſty's miniſters carry 
* them into execution by the ſame 
<< fatal corruption which has en- 
*© abled them to wound the peace 
and violate the conſtitution of 
this country—thus they poiſon 
* the fountain of public ſecurity, 
and render that body which 
„ ſhould be the guardian of liber- 
* ty a formidable inſtrument of 
arbitrary power,”——« Your 
* petitioners do therefore moſt 
© earneſt]y beſeech your majeſty, 
to diſmiſs immediately, and for 
ever, from your councils, thoſe 
„ mintiters and adviſers, as the 
** firſt ftep towards a redreſs of 
* thoſe grievances which alarm 
and affiict your whole people, 
„So ſhall peace and commerce be 
* reſtored, and the confidence and 
aſtection of all your majeſty's 
** ſaves be the ſolid ſupporters 
„of your throne,” 

As Mr. Wilkes was now Lord 
Mayor, he cf courſe attended offi- 
cally to preſent this remonſtrance, 
and was cautioned by the Lord in 
waiting, that his majeſty expected 
he ſhould not ſpeak to him. The 
following an{wer was delivered 
from the throne, „It is with the 
„ utmolt aſtoniſhment that I find 
« any of my ſubje&s capable of 
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te encouraging the rebellious diſ- 
« poſition which unhappily exiſts 
„jn ſome of my colonies in North 
« America, Having entire con- 
« tdence in the wiſdom of my 
« parliament, the great council of 
« the nation, | will ſteadily pur- 
« ſue thoſe meatures which they 
« have recommended for the ſup- 
« port of the conſtitutional rights 
„ of Great-Britain, and the pro- 
« teftion of the commercial 1n- 
« tereſts of my kingdoms.” This 
remonſtrance was productive of a 
particular mark ot reſentment. In 
a few days after its being preſent. 
ed, a letter was received by the 
Lord Mayor from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, in which, as chiet magi- 
ſtrate of the city of London, he 
acquainted him from his mzjelty, 
that he would not receive on the 
throne auy addreſs, remonſtrance, 
or petition, of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, but in their cor- 

porate capacity. 
As the American fiſheries were 
now aboliſhed, it became neceilary 
to think of ſome meaſures for ſup- 
plying their place, and particularly 
to guard againſt the ruinous conſe- 
quences of the foreign markets ei- 
ther changing the courſe of con- 
ſumption, or falling into the hands 
of ſtrangers, and thoſe perhaps 
inimical to this country, The con- 
ſumption of fiſh oil, as a ſubſtitute 
for tallow, was now become fo ex- 
tenſive, as to render that allo an 
object of great national concern; 
the city of London alone expend- 
ing about 300,000l. annually in 
that commodity. Whatever pre- 
lent purpoſes che evidence lately 

fore the Houſe might anſwer, in 
ſiewing that there was a ſufficient 
fund of money, ſhips, men, and 
inelination ready, for an imme- 
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diate transfer of the fiſheries, nat 
only without loſs, but with great 
gain and benefit, it ſoon became 
evident, that the minifter did nor 
chuſe to riſque matters of ſuch infi- 
nite importance upon the veracity 
ot thoſe repreſentations. 
It ſeemed alſo neceſſary in the 
preſent ſtate of public affairs, that 
the kingdom of Ireland ſhould be 
taken more notice of, and ſome 
greater conſideration paid to her 
intereſts, than had been the prac: - 
tice for many years. The qu-ttion 
between the colonies and patrlia- 
ment, particularly in the manner 
in which it had been lately argued, 
was not Calculated to quiet that 
kingdom. The repoſe of ail the 
parts ſtill at reſt was never more 
neceſſary. In the criſis to Which 
matters were now evident!y tend- 
ing, little doubt remained, that 
even aſſiſtance would be requiſite 
from that country; beſides, her 
patience, her ſuflerings, and her 
torbearance, were to be held up as a 
mirrour, and in contraſt to the co- 
lonies; and though theſe merits 
had long paſſed unregarded, this 
did not ſeem a fit reaſon to en- 
courage an opinion, that a ſimilar 
conduct would never obtain any re- 
The nature of the benefit 
was however to be confidered, and 
nothing could ſeem better adapted 
than a donation which would be 
an advantage inſtead of a loſs to 
the giver. A ſhare in the firſt. 
fruits of a ſpoil was alſo a lure of 
undoubted efficacy for enticing fu- 
It was not, in itſelf, 
very conſiderable; but it was ſaid 
it might be conſidered as a begin- 
ning; aud ſmall beneſits carry 
weight with thoſe who had not 
been habituated to great favours. 
it was ſheyn in the courſe of 
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the late evidence before the Houſe, 
that the exports from this country 
to Ireland amounted to 2, 300, cool. 
annually; beſides her ſupporting a 
large and excellent ſtanding army, 
at all times ready for our Gefence ; 
and the immenſe tums ot her ready 
caſh, which her numercus ab- 
ſentees, penſioners, and placemen 
ſpend in this country. Yet trom 
oppreſſive reſtrictions in trade, ſome 
of them highly impolitic and pre- 
judicial to ourſelves) that country 
is cut off from the benefit of her 
great natural ſtaple commodity, as 
well as excluded in general from 
the advantages which ſhe might 
derive from her admirable ſitua- 
tion, and her great number of ex- 
cellent harbours.” 

The miniſter accordingly moved 
for a committeeof the whole Houle, 
to conſider of the encouragement 
proper to be given to the ſiſheries 
of Great-Britain and Ireland. This 
attention to Ireland was generally 
approved of, and after ſome con- 
verſation upon the hardſhips which 
that country ſuffered, it was pro- 
poſed by ſome gentlemen who were 
particularly attached to its Intereits 
to extend the motion, by adding 
the words rade and commerce, and 
thereby afording an opportunity of 
enquiring particularly into the ituic 


of that kingdom, and of granting 


ſuch relief and indulgence in thoie 
reſpects, as could: be done without 
preju'lice to ourſelves, The mini- 
ſter did not object to the reaſon- 


able neis or expediency of entering 


upon this ſubject at a proper time; 
but ſaid that the. propoſed amend- 
ment would introduce a maſs of 


matter, much too weighty and ex- 


tenſive for preſent conſideration; 
Lat he would therefore conkne the 
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motion to the immediate objed of 
the fiſheries, leaving the Other 
matter at large. 
Fhecommitee in 
Its progreſs granted 
ſeveral bouniies to the ſhips of 
Great-Britaiu and Ireland, ſor their 
encouragement in protecuting the 
Newfoundland fiſhery; add the 
miniſter went farther than his ori- 
ginal avowal, by two reſolutions 
which he introduced and paficd in 
favour of the latter kingdom, By 
the firit of theſe it was rendered 
lawful to export from IIcland 
cloathes and accoutrements for {uch 
regiments on the Iriſh ellabliſinent 
as were employed abroad ; and by 
tie lecond, a bounty of ave chil- 
lings per barrel, was allowed on 
all flax- ſeed imported into Ireland, 
This lait reſolution was paued to 
prevent the evils that were appre- 
hended to that country, from the 
cutting off its great American 
ſource of ſupply in that article, 
Auocher reſolution was alſo paſſed, 
by which the Iriſh were allowed to 
export proviſions, hooks, lines, 
nets, tools and implements, for the 
purpoſes of the fiſhery. Some 
Gontlemen of Ireland however 
complained that clauſes were inſi- 
dioully lolen into the act to pre- 
Vent iS operating in any conũder— 
able extent, and to prevent the 
employment of Engliſh capitals in 
tlat kingdom. the committee, 
be{i!2s, agreed to the granting of 
bounties for encouraging the whale- 
iſhery, in thoſe ſeas that were to 
the ſouthward ct the Greenland 
and Davis's ſtrcights fiſheries ; and 
upoa the ſame principle took off 
the duties that were payable upon 
the importation of oil, blubber, 
and bone from Newfoundland, &c. 
They 
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They alſo took off the duty that 
was payable on the importation of 
ſeal ſkins. 

Towards the cloſe 
May 15th. of the ſeſſion Mr Burke 
acquainted the Houle, that he had 
received a paper of great import- 
aace from the General Aiſembly of 
the province of New-York ; a pro- 
vince which yielded to no part of 
his Majeſty's dominions in its zeal 
for the proſperity and unity cf the 
empire, and which had ever con- 
tributed, as much as any, in its pro- 
portion, to the defence and wealth 
of the whole. He obſerved, that 
it was a complaint, in the form of 
a remonſtrance, of ſcve:al ads of 
parliament, ſome of which, as they 
:firmed, had eſtabliſhed principles, 
and others had made regalations, 
ſubverſive of the rights of Engliſh 
ſubjects. That he did not know 
whether the Houſe would approve 
of every opinion contained in that 
paper; but that as nothing could 
be more decent and reſpectol than 
mne whole tenor and language of 
the remonſtrance, a meie miſtake 
in Opinion, upon any one point, 
aught not to prevent their receiving 
it, and granting redreſs on fucn 
other matters as might be really 
erievous, and which were not ne- 
ceſſarily connected with that erro- 
neous opinion. He repicſented this 
direct application from America, 
anddutiful procedure of New-York, 


in the preſent critical juncture, as 


a moſt deſirable and even fortunate 
citeumſtance; and ftrongly urged, 
that they never had before them fo 
lairan opportunity of putting an end 
o the unhappy diſputes with the co- 
lonies as at preſent; and he con- 
jured them, in the mott carneſt man- 
ner, nor to let it eſcape, as poſſibly 
te like might never again return, 
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He then moved, That the re- 
preſentatioa and remonſtrance of 
the General Aſſembly of the colo- 
ny of New-York, To tne Honour- 


able the Knights, Citizens, and, 


Burgeſies, of Great-Britain, in 
Parliament aſſembled, be brought 
up. The miniſter immediately 
moved an amendment, which was 
an indirect though eſfectual nega- 
tive upon the motion, by inſerting 
that the ſaid Aſſembly claim to 
themſelves rights derogatory to, 
and inconſiſtent with, the Jegiſi: - 
tive authority of parliament, as da- 
clared by an act of the 6th of h s 
preſent Majeſty, entitled, &c. It 
was contended in oppoſition to tl e 
motion, that the honour of parl:: « 
ment require, that no paper ſhould 
be received by that Houſe, which 
tended to call in queſtion its unli- 
mited authority; that they bad al- 
ready relaxed in very eſlential 
points, but they could not hear any 
thing which tended to call in quet- 
tion their right of taxation; that 
the declaratory act mult be repeal- 
ed, before ſuch a paper was ad- 
mitted to be brought up; that tbe 
Houte never received even petitions 
of that nature; but that here the 
name of a petition was ſtudioufly 
avoided, leſt any thing like an obe- 
dience to pariiament hould be ac- 
knowledged. 

On the other ſide it was ſaid, 
that without regard to any abſtract 
queſtions upon the authority of pas- 
liament, or the rights of individuals, 
a particular conlideration was due, 
in the preſent circumſtances, to the 
temperate conduct and exemplary 
good behaviour of the province of 
New-York, In the midit of all the 
violence which overfpread the con- 
tinent, chat colony preſerved her 
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legiſlature and government entire; 
and When every thing ſeemed elſe- 
where tending to a civil war, ſhe 
dutifully ſubmitted her complaints 
to the juſtice and clemency of the 
mother country. That aſſembly 
Which was now applying to them, 
In ſuch moderate and reſpectful 
terms, ſor a redreſs of grievances, 
was the fame, which not long be- 
fore had been ſo highly applauded 
by the miniſter, for tetuſing to ac- 
cede to the aſſociation of the gene- 
ral congreis, Were the miniſters 
then determined, or did they think 
it could anſwer any uſeful purpoſe, 
to drive every part of America into 
an equal ſtate of deſperation ? There 
were times and ſeaſons when wiſe 
men would avoid the diſcuſſion of 
odious queſtions. There were times 


in which it was highly prudent to 


let claims of right, however found- 
ed, lie dormant. New-York, it 
was ſaid, was already in bad odour 
with her fifter colonies from the 
coolneſs and temyerance of her 
conduct ; with what face can ſhe 
reli their reproaches, or perlevere 
in that moderation, when it is 
known that ſhe is treated with a con- 
tempt and difrepard, which could 
not perhaps be juſtified with reſpect 
to the moſt contumacious? When 
it is known, that ſo far from ob- 
taining a redreſs of grievances, her 
complaints of them will not even be 
heard? What anſwer, ſaid they, 
can be given by the friends of the 
authority of parliament to thoſe, 


who thall reproach them with their 


conhdence 1n its declarations to 
ſuch as ſhould dutifuily apply for 
redreſs of grievances ? 'The pre- 
ditions of- thoſe who ſaid it would 
be vain to look for redreſs from 
parliament, are verified. Thoſe 
who pramiled better things are diſ- 
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graced, What reſource will New. 
York have, in ſuch circumſtances, 
but by endeavouring to regain " 
elteem and confidence of tne other 
colonies to exceed them in violence? 

During the debates, the queſtioa 
was repeatedly called for, and be- 
ing at length put upon the mi- 
niitcr's amendment, it was carried 
upon a diviſion by a majority of 
186 to 67; and the queſtion being 
then put upon the amended motion, 
it was rejected without a divition, 

The aſſembly of New-York had 
alſo tranſmitted a memorial to the 
Lords, and a petition to the King. 
The Duke of Mancheſter brought 
in the memorial to the Lords, and 
moved for its being read, This 
motion brought on much diſcuſ- 
ſion; but which ſerved ſufficiently 
to ſnew the general temper aud 
complexion with reſpect to the 
ſubject. It was ſaid, that the title 
of the paper rendered it inadmiſ- 
ſible, as the term memorial was only 
applicable to the repreſentations 
which paſſed between ſovereigns ; 
that the noble mover had not ſuffi- 
ciently explained the contents, and 
that it might contain ſome matter 
not fit to be heard. In the fame 
ſpirit, fome remedies were pro- 
poſed ; that if the noble Duke did 
not chuſe to explain the contents, 
he might read the. paper in his 
place, as a part of his ipeech 3 or 
if that was thought too trouble- 
ſome, the clerk might ſtand by 
him, and read it for him. 

To thele objections it was an- 
ſwered, that the loweſt commil- 
ſioned officer in the ſervice had an 
unqueſtioned right to preſent a me- 
morial to his Majeſty, in any caſe 
of real or ſuppoſed grievance ; 10 
that the term in queſtion did not at 
all militate with their [gant 

a 


that the noble mover of the queſ- 
tion had ſufficiently expliined the 
matter, by reading the prayer of the 
memorial, and ſhewing that it was 
for a redreſs of grievances ; that 
for farther particulars he referred 
them to the original which he pro- 
poſed to be read ; declining ten- 
dering himfelf reſponſible for the 
ſate of the petition, by the expla- 
nations which he might give of the 
contents. The propoſed remedies 
were rejected with indignation, and 
an end at length put to this alter- 


cation by calling the queſtion, 


when, upon a diviſion, the motion 
for reading the memorial was re— 


jected by a majority of 20, the 


numbers being 45 againſt, to 25, 
who ſupported the queſtion. Such 
was the fate of the applications 
made by the aſſembly of New-York 
for a redreſs of their ſuppoſed griev- 
ances. Nothing done in parlia— 
ment ſeemed to * better calculated 
to widen the breach between Great- 
Britain and the colonies. 

The day before this tranſaction, 
a petition to the Lords from the 
Britiſh inhabitants of the province 
of Quehec, was preſented to that 
Houſe by Lord Camden. "This 
petition was founded upon the ſame 
principles with that which was 
lately preſented to the throne ; and 
tie petitioners, after ſtating the 
grievances which they ſuffered in 
conſequence of the late law, con- 
clude by imploring their Lordſhips? 
favourable interpoſition,. as the he- 
reditary guardians of the rights of 
the people, that the ſaid act may 
be repealed or amended,' and that 
the petitioners may enjoy their con- 
fiturional rights, privileges, and 
frauchiſes. 

Some endeavours were alſo in- 
elteQually uſed to prevent the read- 
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ing of this p*tition. It was aſked 
by what means it came into the 
noble Lord's hands? how they 
could be farisfied that it came really 
from the perſons to whom it was 
attributed? And the proprie:y of 
receiving any petition, which did 
not come through the hands of the 
Governor and Council, was called 
in queſtion. To theſe it was re- 
plied, that the firſt was a matter of 
very little conſequence; the peti- 
tion had been for ſome time in 
town, and had been refuſed by 
every Lord in adminiſtration; as 
to the ſecond, the agent for the pro- 
vince would remove every doubt on 
that head; and as to the third, it 
was ſaid to be a new and danger- 
ous doctrine, that petitions for the 
redreſs of grievances could only be 
tranſmitted through the hands of 
thoſe, whoſe intereſt it might be to 
ſuppreſs them totally, and who 
from ſituation were liable to be 
themſelves the authors of thoſe 
grievances. 
The noble Lord who introduced 
the petition then obſerved, that up- 
on the fulleſt ex2mination of the 
late law, he found it fo thoroughly 
impolitic, pernicious, and incom- 
patible with the religion and con- 
llitution of this country, that no 
amendment, nor any thing ſhort of 
a total repeal, would be ſufficient. 
He arranged his objections to it 
under the following heads : viz. 
The extenſion of the limits of Que- 
bec—the eftabliſhment of Popery 
there—and the civil deſpotiſin in 
which the inhabitants of that im- 
menſely extended province are to 
be perpetually bound, by being de- 
ptived of all ſhare in the legiſlative 
power, and ſubjected in life, free- 
dom, and property, to the arbitrary 
ordinances of a Governor and Coun + 
7713 gil, 
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cil, appointed by, and dependant 


ppon the crown. 

The noble Lord expatiated upon 
theſe different ſubjects, and having 
hrought a great number of facts and 
arguments to ſhew the impolicy, 
injuſtice, tyranny, and iniquiry of 
that law, declared, that it deſerved 
to be reprobated by the unanimous 
voice of parliament, and that 5f 
there remained the ſmalleſt regard 
for liberty and the conſtitution 1n 
one part of the Houſe, or for the 
Proteſtant religion” in the other, 
they muſt neceſſarily concur in their 
cenſure. He then propoſed a bill, 
which was read to the Houſe, for 
the repeal of the late act, and which 
was not to take effect until the 1ſt 
of May, 1776, thereby to afford 
time for the providing of a proper 
form of government for that pro- 
vince. 

This meaſure was ſtrongly op- 
poſed by adminiſtration, and a mo- 
tion was made by the nobleman who 
preſided at the head of the Ameri- 
can department, that the bill thould 
be rejected. They contended on 
that fide, that the French Cana- 
dians were rendered exceedingly 
happy by the late law-; in ſupport 
of which aſſertion, they produced 
an addreſs to General Carleton the 
Governor, upon his arrival in that 
province, and another to the King, 
wherein they expreſſed their thanks 
and gratitude for being reſtored to 
their anticut rights and privileges. 
Theſe, they ſaid, were indubitable 
proofs-how much the people were 
plealed, and expected to be bene- 
fitted by the change, and removed 
every doubt of the utility of the 
preſent ſyſtem. They repreſented 
the örttiſh ſettlers, ſuppoſing them 
to have coucurred unanimouſly in 
the matter of the petition, to be, 
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comparatively, only a handful of 
people; and inſiſted, that upon no 


one principle of good policy, juf- 


tice, or public faith, near an hun- 
dred thoufand peaceable loyal ſub. 
je&s ſhould be rendered unhappy 
and miſerable, merely to gratify 
the unreaſonable requeſt of two or 
three thouſand perſons, who wiſhed 
for what was impracticable, and 
thought themſelves deprived of 
what they had in poſſeſſion, 

As much cenſure had been ex- 
preſſed or implied, both within 
doors and without, relative to the 
whole conduct of the biſhops in the 
Canada tranſactions, as if they had 
not only neglected, but abandoned 
the intereſts of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, the reverend Father of that 
venerable bench now ſtood up to 
juſtify the Quebec act, fo far as it 


related to religious matters; which 


he did upon the principles of tolera- 
tion, the faith of the capitulation, 
and the terms of the definitive 
treaty of peace. After long de- 
bates, in which much extraneous 


matter ſeemed to be purpoſel) 


brought in, and a long law conteſt, 
between a learned Lord high in 
office and the noble framer of tne 
bill, the motion for its rejection 
was carried upon a diviſion, at ten 
o'clock at night, by the majority 
of fixty, the numbers being 88, 
who oppoſed, to 28 Lords only, 
who ſupported the bill. The two 
royal Dukes, and brothers, were it 
the minority upon this diviſion. 
About the ſame time, an- 9th 
other petition from the ſame _ 
inhabitants of Quebec was pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Commons 
by Sir George Saville, in which, 
beſides the matters they had ſtated 
in the two former, they repreſent- 
ed, that a-petition to his Mjetiy, 
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zn the name of all the French in- 
habitants of that province, and up- 
on which the late law had been 
avowedly founded, was not fairly 
obtained, and had neither received 
the concurrence, nor even been 
communicated to the people in ge- 
neral ; on the contrary, taat it had 
been carried about in a {ecret man- 
ner, and figned by a few of the 
nobleſſe, advocates, and others who 
were in their confidence, through 
the ſuggeſtions, and under the in- 
fence of the clergy; and they af- 
tirmed, that the inhabitants in ge- 
neral, the French freeholders, mer- 
chants, and traders, were as much 

larmed as themſelves, at the in- 
troduction of the Canadian laws, 
They concluded by praying, that 
the ſaid act may be repealed or 
amended, and that they may have 
the benefit and protection of the 
Engliſh laws, in ſo far as relates to 
perſonal property; and that their 
liberty may be aſcertained, accord- 
ing to their antient conſtitutional 
ights and privileges. 

The gentleman who introduced 
the petition, having exerciſed that 
«cuteneſs of diſqu ſition, and that 
livelineſs of imagery, by which 


among other eminent qualities he 1s 


diſlinguiſhed, in examinins and lay— 
iag open the weak or obnoxious 
parts of the Quebec act, and throw- 
ing a new light even upon thoſe 
which had already undergone the 
hizheft degree of colouring, con- 
cluded his ſpeech with a motion, for 
repealing the late act for the better 


government of the province of Que- . 


hec. Though this motion pro- 
quced ſome conſiderable debates, 
ie jubject was already ſo much 
exaauiled, that they could not be 
very intereſting; excepting that 
the mnuter, in the courſe of them, 


— 
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avowed his intention, if it ſhould 
become neceſſary, of arming the 
Canadians againſt the other colo- 
nies. He, however, declared his 
firm perſuaſion, that the troubles in 
America would be ſettled ſpeedily, 
happily, and without bloodihed. 


The motion was rejected upon. a 


diviſion by a majority of more than 
two to one, the numbers being 174 
to 86. 

The money-bills which received 
the royal afſent, at the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion, were accompanied with 2 
ſpeech from the Speaker to his 
Majeſty, ſtating the heavineſs of 
the grants, which nothing but the 
particular exigencies of the times 
could jullify in a ſeaſon of profound 
peace ; he, however, gave an al- 
ſurance, that if the Americans 
ſhould perſiſt in their reſolutions, 
and the ſword muſt be drawn, the 
Commons would do every thing in 
their power to maintain aud ſupport 
the ſupremacy of this legiſlature. 
He beiides praiſed the late law for 
determining controverted elections, 
and concluded by expreſſing his 
confidence, that the money now 
granted would be faithfully applied 
to the purpoſes for which it was 
appropriated, GN 

lu the ſpeech from 
the Enna the molt May 26m. 
perfect ſatisfaction in their con- 
duct, during the courſe of this 
important ſeon, was expreſſed. 
It was ſaid, that they had main- 
tained, with a firm and ſteady reſo- 
lution, the rights of the crown and 
the authority of parliament, which 
ſhould ever be conſidered as inſe- 
parable ; that they had proteged 
and promoted the commercial in- 


tereſts of theſe kingdoms 5 and 


they had, at the ſame time, given 
convincing proofs of their readineſs 
1414 (as 
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(as far as the conſtitution. would 
allow them) to gratify the wiſhes, 
und remove the apprehenfions of 
the ſubjetts in America; and a 
perſuaſion was entertained, that the 
molt ſalutary effects muſt, in the 
end, reſult from meaſures formed 
and conducted on ſuch principles. 
A | favourable repreſentation was 
made of the pacihc diſpoſition of 
other powers, and the uſual af- 
ſurance give of endeavouring to ſe- 
cure the public tranquyllity. Much 
concern was dx preſſed, that the un- 
happy diſturbances, in ſome ot the 
colonies, had) occaſioned an aug- 
mentation of the land- forces, and 


prevented the intended reduction of 
the naval eſtabliſhment from being 
compleated ; and great thanks were 
returned for the chearfulneſs and 
public ſpirit with which they had 
granted the ſupplies. It concluded 
with the uſual recommendation, to 
preſerve and cultivate, in their ſe- 
veral counties, the fame regard ſor 
public order, aud the {ame diicern- 
ment of their true intereſts, which 
have in theſe times diſtinguiſhed 
the character of his Majefty's faith- 
ful and beloved people; and the 
continuance of which cannot fail 10 
reader them happy at home, and 
re ſpected abroad. 


CH AFP, VIII. 


State of affairs in America during the fitting of parliament. Preparations, 
Ordnance ſeized in Rhode Iland. A fart taken, and powder ſeized in 


New- Hampſhire. 


Reſolutions of the general congreſs approved of and con- 


firmed in different places rejected by the afſembly of New-York. Po- 


ceedines of the nex provincial congreſs in Mafſachujett's Bay. 
ment ſent to ſeize on ſome cannon at Salem. 


Detach- 
Diſpute at a draw-bridce. 


Afﬀair at Lexington and Concord. Loſs on both fides, Province riſe in 


arms. 


Befton inveſted by great bodies of the militia. Provincial congreſi 
addreſs the peopie of Great-Britain. 


Meaſures purſued for the array and 


\ ſupport of an army ; pay of the officers and ſoldiers fixed, and rules fer its 
regulation and government publiſhed. Capitulation with the inhabitants of 
Baſton not adhered to. Continental congreſs meet at Philadelphia. R:/olutions 
for the raiſing of an army, the eſtabliſhment of a paper currency, amd to pre- 


Vent the Britiſh fiſheries from being ſupplied <vith proviſions. 


A pli cation 


From the people of New-York to the congreſs. Crown- Point and T iconderoga 


, furtrized. Generals and troops arrive at Beflomn. Engagements in the 


'slands near Beſton. 


General congreſs reſelve that the compact between tht 


crown and the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay is difſelved. Eredt a gere- 
ral poſtl-office. Proclamation of rebellion by Gen. Gage. Aion at Bunter 
Hill. Light-houſe burnt. Conſequences of the Quebec act. Declaration 


e the general congreſs, in anſwer to the late proclamation. 


Addreſs to the 


inhabitants of Great- Britain —— 10 the people of Ireland. Petition to the 
ing. Georgia aveedes to the general confederacy. Gen. Waſhington ap- 
pointed commander in chief of all the American forces by the general congre/i. 


| URING theſe tranſactions 
1 at home, affairs were every 
day becoming more dangerous in 


po 


4 


America. Whatever heſitation or 
doubt might before have operated 
with the timid, or principles of 

| caution 
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caution and prudence with the mo- 
derate, they were now all removed 
by the detcrminations of the ge- 
neral cor greſs. Theſe became im- 
mediately the political creed ofthe 
colonies, and a perfect compliance 
with their reſolutions was every 
where determined upon, as ſoon as 
the general ſenſe of the people could 
be obtained, he unanimny which 
prevailed throughout the continent 
was amazing. The ſame language 
was held by town and provincial 
mectings, by general aſſemblies, by 
judges in their charges, and by 


grand juries in their preſentments; 


and all their acts tended to the ſame 
point, It was a new and wonder- 
{ul thing to ſee the inhabitants of 
nich and great commercial coun- 
tries, who had acquired a long eſta- 
bliſhed habitual reliſh for the ſu- 
perfluities and luxuries of foreign 
nations, all at once determined to 
abandon thoſe captivating allure- 
ments, and to reſirain themſelves 
to bare neceſſaries. It was ſcarcely 
an object of greater admiration, 
that the merchant ſhould forego 
the advantages of commerce, the 
tarmer ſubmit to the loſs of the ſale 
of his products and the benefits of 
his induſtry, and the ſeaman, with 
the numberleſs other perſons de- 
pendant upon trade, contentedly 
zelign the very means of livelihood, 
and truſt to a precarious ſubſiſtence 
from the public ſpirit or charity of 
the opulent. Such however was 
the ſpectacle, which America at 
that time, and ſtill in ſome degree, 
exhibited to the world. 

Great hopes were however placed 
on the ſucceſs of the petition from 
tne continental congreſs to the 
throne. Nor was it ſuppoſed, that 
their general application to the 
People of England wou!d have been 


unproductive of effect. A ſtill 
greater reliance vas not unreaſon- 
ably placed upon the effect which 
the unanimity and dcterminations 
of the congreſs would produce, in 
influencing publick opinions and 
meaſures at home. 

Theſe hopes and opinions had 
for a time a conſiderable effect in 
reſtraining thoſe violences which 
afterwards took place. But how- 
ever well they mipht ſeem to be 
founded, and however general their 
operation, the principal leaders, 
and moſt experienced men, did no: 
2ppear to build much upon them, 
and accordingly made ſome pre- 
paration for tne worſt that might 
happen. The ſouthern colonies 
began to arm as well as the north- 
ern, and to train and exerciſe their 
militia ; and as ſoon as advice was 
received of the proclamation iſſued 
in England to prevent the exporta- 
tion of arms and ammunition -to 
Amcrica, meaſures were ſpeedily 
taken to remedy the defect. For 
this purpoſe, aud to render them- 
ſelves as independent as poſſible of 
foreigners for the ſupply of thoſe 
ellential articles, mills were erect- 
ed, and manufactories formed both 
in Philadelphia and Virginia, for 


the making of gunpowder, and en- 


couragement given 1n all the colo-- 
nies for the fabrication of arms of 
every fort, Great dithculties how- 
ever attended theſe beginnings ; 
and the ſupply of powder, both 
from the home manufacture and 
the importation, was for a long 
time ſcanty and precarious. 

The Governor's proclamation 
againſt the „ . congtreſs in 
Maſſachuſett's Bay, had not the 
ſmalleſt effect, either upon the pro- 
ccedings of that aſſembly, or the 
conduct of the people, who paid an 

1 implicit 
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implicit obedience to its determin— 
ations. As expreſſes continually 
Paſſed between that body and the 
general congreſs, no doubt can be 
entertained, that its mealures were 
regulated by their opinion. The 
critical ſituation of the Capital was 
an object of much conſideration ; 
nor was it eaſy to determine in 
what manner to provide for the 
ſafety of the inhabitants, and to 
revent its becoming a ſore thorn 
io the {fide of the province, if mat- 
ters ſhould proceed to extremity. 
From its natural advantages of fi- 
tuation, with the works thrown up 
on the Neck, Boſton was already 
become a very ſtrong hold; and 
was capable, with little difficulty, 


of being rendered a place of ſuch 


ſtrengtb, as, under the protection 


D . 
of a navy, would leave but little 


hope of its being ever reduced. 
From the ſame cauſes it was liable 
to be converted, at the diſcretion 
of the Governor, into a ſecure pri- 
ſon for the inhabitants, who would 
thereby become hoſiages for the 
conduct of the province at large. 
Different propoſals were ſaid to 
be made to prevent or remedy 
theſe evils, One was, ſimply, to 
remove the inhabitants; another, 
to ſet a valuation upon their eſtates, 
burn the town, and reimburſe them 
for their loſſes. Both theſe {chemes 
were found to be clogged with ſo 
many dificulties as readered them 
impracticable. Force was the on- 
ly expedient which conld be ap- 
plied» with ſucceſs; but they did 
not as yet ſeem diſpoſed to proceed 
to that extremity. In the mean time, 
numbers of the principal inhabi- 
tants quitted the town, under the 
real or pretended apprehenſion of 
immediate violence from the troops, 
or of being kiduspped and ſent to 
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England, to ſtand trial for. ſuppoſ. 
ed offences. 

The provincial congreſs, having 
done all the bufineis that was 
thought proper or neceſſary (or the 
pieicut, diflolved themlelves to. 
wards the end of November, naving 
firic appointed another meeting ig 
be held in the enfuing won. t be— 
bruiry. This ceſſation afforded an 
opportunity to the fende of go- 
vernment, or loyahi's, as they now 
called themſelves, to {hew tlem- 
ſelves ip a few places; to try their 
frength and numbers, and to en- 
deavour to lehſt the general cur- 
rent, Some aſlociations for mutual 
defence were accordingly formed, 
and a refuſal was made, in a few 
towns, to comply with the reſolu- 
tions of the provincial congrets ; 
Lut the contrary ſpirit was fo pie- 
valent, that thoſe attempts were f{30n 
quelled, The diſlentients were 
overwhelmed by numbers. All theſe 
attempts came to nothing. 

As ſoon as an account was re- 
ceived at Rhode Iſlaud, of the pro- 
bibition on the exportation of mi- 
litary ores from Great-Britain, 
the people ſeized upon and removed 
all the ordnance belonging to the 
crown in that province, which lay 
upon ſome batteries that defended 
one of the harbours, and amounted 
to above forty pieces of cannon of 
different ſizes. A captain of 2a 
man of war, having waited upon 
the goveroor to enquite into the 
meaning of this procedure, was in- 
formed, with great franknels, that 
the peopie had ſeized the cannon 
to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the king's forces ; and 
that they meant to make uſe of 
them to defend themſelves againlt 
any power that ſhould offer to, mb 
left them. The afſembly of t:at 


* 


iſland 


— 
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iland alſo paſſed reſolutions for 
the procuring of arms and military 
flores, by every means, and from 
every quarter in -which they could 
he obtained, as well as for train- 
ing and arming the inhabitants. 
The province of New Hampſhire 
had hitherto preſerved a greater 
degree of moderation than any 
other of the New-England govern- 
ments, As ſoon, however, as in- 
telligence arrived of the tranſactions 
at Rhode - Iſland, with a copy of their 
reſolutions, and of the royal pro- 
clamation which gave riſe to them, 
a ſimilar ſpirit operated upon that 
people. A body of men accord- 
ingly aſſembled in 
arms, and marched to 
the attack of a ſmall 


Dec. 14th, 
1774: 


fort, called William and Mary, 


conſiderable only for being the 
object of the firſt movement in the 
province. This was eafily taken, 
and ſupplied them with a quantity 
of powder, by which they were 
enabled to put themſelves into a 
- tate of defence. 

No other acts of extraordinary 
violence took place during the win- 
ter. A firm determination of re- 
itance was, however, univerſally 
ipread, and grew the ſtronger by 
ihe arrival of the King's ſpeech, 
and the addrefſes of 'the new par- 
lament ; which ſeemed, in the 
opinion of the Americans, nearly 
to cut off all hopes of reconciliation, 
It is remarkable that all the acts 
and public declarations, which here 
were recommended as the means of 
pacifving, by intimidating that 
people, conſtantly produced the con- 
trary effect. The more clearly a de- 
termination was ſne wn to enforce an 
high authority, the more ſtren uouſſy 
the coloniſts ſeemed determined to 
reliſt it. The aſſembly of Pennſyl- 


12g 


vania, which met by adjournment 


towards the cloſe of the year, was , 


the firſt legal convention which 
unanimouſly approved of and rati- 
fied all the acts of the general con- 
greſs, and appointed delegates to 
repreſent them in the new congreſs, 
which was to be held in the enſu- 
ing month of May. 

The proceedings were fimilar in 
other places, whether tranſacted 
by the aſſemblies, or by provincial _ 
conventions of deputies. The con- 
vention of Maryland appointed a 
ſum of money for the purchaſe of 
arms and ammunition. A provin- 
cial convention, which was held at 
Philadelphia in the latter end of 
January, paſſed a number of reſo- 
Jutions for the encouragement of 
the moſt neceſſary manufactures 
within themſelves ; among which, 
ſalt, gunpowder, faltpetre, and 
ſteel, were particularly recommend- 


ed. They alfo paſſed a reſolution, 


in which they declared-it to be 
their moſt earneſt wiſh and defire 
to ſee harmony reſtored between 
Great-Britainand the colonies; and 
that they would exert their utmoſt 
endeavours for the attainment of 
that moſt defirable object. But that 
if the humble and loyal petition of 
the congreſs to his Majeſty ſhould 
be diſregarded, and the Britiſh ad- 
miniſtration, inſtead of redreſſing 
their grievances, ſhould determine 
by force to effect a ſubmiſſion to 
the late arbitrary acts of parlia- 
ment, in ſuch a ſituation they hold 
it their indiſpenſable duty to refiſt 
ſuch force, and at every hazard to 
defend the rights and liberties of 

America. ' Ib 
'The afſembly of New- 1 -- 
York, which * in the Jan. 10, 
beginning of the year, 1775˙ 
was, however, a ſingle exception = 
the 
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the reſt of the continent. In this 
aſſembly, after very conſiderable 
5 upon the queſtion of ac- 
C _- the reſolutions of the ge- 
neral congteſs, it was rejected up- 
on a divifion, though by a very 
ſmall majority. They afterwards 
proceeded to ſtate the public griev- 
ances, with an intention of laying 
them before the king and parlia- 
ment ; a mode of application in 
which they were much encouraged 
by the leutenant-governor, and 
trom which they preſaged the hap- 
pieſt effects, flaticring themſelves, 
that when all other means had fail. 
ed of ſucceſs, they ſhould have the 
lating honour of procuring a tho- 
rough feconciliation between the 
mother country and the colonies ; 
a hope, however fruitleſs, which 
probably had a great effect in their 
late determination. It was alſo 
ſaid, that this method had been ſug- 
geſted to them from authority in 
England. They accordingly drew 
up that petition to the king, me- 
morial to the lords, and repreſenta- 
tion and remonſtrance to the com- 
mons, the inefficacy of which we 
have already ſeen. 

| The new provincial con- 
Feb. 1. greſs, which met at Cam- 
bridge, in Maſſachuſetr's Bay, did 
not deviate from the line which had 
been chalked out by their predeceſ- 
ſors. Among other reſolutions they 
publiſhed one, to inform the p?ople, 
that from the preſent diſpoſition of 
the Britiſh miniſliy and parlta- 
ment, there was real cauſe to fear, 
that the reaſonable and juſt appli- 
cations of that continent to Great- 
Britain for peace, liberty, and ſafe- 
ty, would not meet with a favour- 
'able reception; but, on the con- 
trary, from the large reinforcement 
of troops expeRed in that colony, 
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the tenor of intelligence fromGreat. 
Britain, and general appearances, 
they have reaſon to apprehend, that 
the ſudden deſtruction of that co- 
lony in particular was intended, 
for refuſing, with the other A me- 
rican colonies, tamely to ſubmit to, 
what they termed, the moſt igno— 
minious ſlavery, 

They therefore urged, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the militia in ge. 
neral, and the minute men in parti- 
cular, to ſpare neither time, pains, 
nor expence, at ſo critical a junc- 
ture, in perſeQiny themſclves tortt- 
with in military diſcipline. They 
paſſed other reſolutions for the pro- 
viding and making of fire-arms 
and bayonets ; and renewed more 
ſtrictly the prohibition of their pre- 
deceſſors, againſt ſupplying the 
troops at Boſton with any of thoſe 
neceſſaries which are peculiarly rc- 
quiſite for the military ſervice; the 
markets at Boſton being ſtill open 
to the ſupply of proviſions. As 
we bave made uſe of a term which 
has hitherto been unknown in mi— 
litary tranſadions, it may require 
ſome explanation. By minute men 
are to be underſtood a ſelect num- 
ber of the militia, who undertake to 
hold themſelves, upon ail occaſions, 
and at the ſhorteſt notice, in rea- 
dineſs for actual ſervice. By their 
alertneſs they have ſince ſhewn that 
the name was not miſapplicd. 

A circular letter from the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for the American de- 
partment, forbidding, in the king's 
name, and under pain of his dil- 
pleaſure, the eleQion of deputies 
ſor the enſuing general congreſs, 
was productive of no manner of ct- 
fect; the elections every where 
took place, even in the province of 
New-York, notwithflanding the 
late refolution in their aſſembly. 


Thiog? 
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Things continued very quiet at 
Boſton, To which the injunctions 
of the different congteſſes perhaps 
contributed as much, as the ſhips 
of war that crowded the harbour, 
or the force that was ſtationed in 
the town, The calm was however 
precarious and fallacious on both 
üdes. Combuſtible matter had 
been gathered in abundance. More 
was in preparation, and the leaſt 
ſpark was likely to kindle a general 
conflagration, 

Governor Gage having received 
intelligence that ſome braſs cannon 
were depolited in the town of Sa- 
lem, ſent a detachment of troops 
under the command of a 3 ofli- 
7 cer, on board a tranſport, 
Feb. 26. in order to ſeize upon 
and bring them to Boſton. The 
troops having landed at Marble- 
head, proceeded to Salem, where 
they were diſappointed as to ſind- 
ing the cannon; but having ſome 
reaſon to imagine they had been 
only removed that morning in con- 
ſequence of their approach, it in- 
duced them to march further into 
the country in hopes of overtaking 
tzem. In this purſuit they arrive 
at a draw-bridge over a ſmall river, 
where a number of the country 
pͤople were allembled, and thoie 
on the oppoſite üde had taken up 
the bridge to prevent their paſſage. 
The commanding officer ordered 
the bridge to be let down, which 
the people peremptorily refuſed, 
ſaying, that it was a private road, 
and that he had no authority to 
demand a paſſage that way. Fer 
to the laſt moment the language of 
peace was preſerved, and until the 
word was deciſively drawn, all re- 
ſiſtauce was carried on upon ſome 
legal ground. Upon this reſuſal, 
the ofhcer determined to make uic 


to extremities. 
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of a boat, thereby to gain poſſeſ- 
ſion of the bridge; but the coun- 
try people perceiving his intention, 
ſeveral of them jumped into the 
boat with axes, and cut holes thro? 
her bottom, which occaſioned ſome 
ſcuffle between them and the ſol- 
diers in and about the boat. Things 
were now tending to extremities, 
as the commander ſeemed deter- 
mined to force his paſſage, and the 
others as reſolutely bent to prevent 
it. In this ſituation, a neighbour— 
ing clergyman, who had attended 
the whole tranſaction, remonftrated 
with the lieutenant-calonel, upon 
the fatal conſequences which would 
incvitably attend his making ufe 
ot force. And finding that the 
point of military honour, with re- 
ſpe& to making good his paſſage, 
was the principal object with tnat 
gentleman, it being then too late 
in the evening to proſecute his ori- 
ginal deſign, he prevailed upon the 
people to let down the bridge, 
which the troops took poſſeſſion of; 
and the colonel having puſhed a 
detachment a little way into the 
country, in exerciſe of the right 
which he aſſumed, they immedi- 
ately after returned, without mo- 
lefiation, on board the tranſport. 
Thus ended this firſt expedition, 
without effect, and happily without 
miſchief. Enough appeared to 
ſhew upon what a ſlender thread 
the peace of the empire hung ; and 
that the leaſt exertion of the mi- 
licary would certainly bring things 
The people, ſince 
the ads for caſting away their char- 
ter, and for protecting the ſoldiery 
from any trial in the province, 
conſidered themſelves as put under 
military government. Every motion 
of that body became ſuſpeded, and 
was in their eyes an exertion 
the 
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the moſt odious and moſt dreadful 
tyranny. 


This appearance of reſiſtance 
ſeems, on the other ſide, to have 

reatly irritated the military, for 
— this time they appear to have 
lived upon worſe terms with the in- 
habitants of Boſton than they had 
hitherto done; ſome general and 
wanton inſults, as well as particular 
outrages having been complained 


of. But the criſis was now faſt ap- 


proaching, in which all leſſer evils 
and calamities were to be loſt and 
forgotten in the contemplation of 
thoſe of a great and ſerious nature. 

The provincials having collect. 
ed a conſiderable quantity of mili- 
tary ſtores at the town of Concord, 
where the provincial congreis was 
alſo held, General Gage thought 
it expedient to detach the grenadiers 
and light infantry of the army, 
under the command of lieutenant- 
colonel Smith, and major Pitcairn 
of the marines, in order to deſtroy 
them. It is ſaid and believed, that 
this expedition bad another object 
in view, which was to ſeize on the 
perſons of Meſirs. Hancock and 
Adams, thoſe great and obnoxious 
leaders of the faction which op- 
poſed the new ſyſtem of govern- 
ment. The detachment, which 
was ſuppoſed to conſiſt of about goo 
men, embarked in boats at Boſton 
on the night preceding the 19th of 
April, and Having gone a little 
way up Charles river, landed at a 


place called Phipps's Farm, from. 


whence they proceeded with great 
filence and expedition towards Con- 
cord. Several ofticers on horſe- 
back in the mean time ſcoured the 
roads, and ſecured ſuch country 
people as they chanced to meet with 
at that early time. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe precautions, they diſco- 
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vered, by the firing of guns ard 
the ringing of bells, that the coun. 
try was alarmed, and the people 
actually began to aſſemble in the 
neighbouring towns and villages 
before day- light. 

Upon their arrival at Lexington, 
about ſive in the morning, they 
found the company of militia, be— 
longing to that town, aſſembled on 
a green near the road ; upon which 
an officer in the van called out, 
Diſperſe, you rebels; throw down 
your arms, and diſperſe + the ſoldiers 
at the ſame time running up with 
loud huzzas, ſome ſcattering ſhots 
were firſt fired, and immediately 
ſucceeded by a general diſcharge, 
by which eight of the militia were 
killed and ſeveral wounded. 

Thus was the firſt blood drawn in 
this unhappy civil conteſt, Great 
pains were taken on each ſide to ſh24v 
the other to have been the aggreitor 
upon this occaſion, A matter cf 
little conſequence, in a political 
view, as things were now tco fer 
advanced to leave room for a pro- 
bable hope of any other than ſuch a 
final iſſue. It was ſaid in the Ga- 
zette, that the troops were fiilt 
fired upon from ſome neighbouring 
houſes, There 1s ſome obſcurity 
in this buſineſs, for it appears, from 
the general tenor of the evidence, 
as well of ſome of our own peopie 
who were taken priſoners, as of a 
great number of the provingials, 
all whoſe diſpoſitions were-regularly 
taken and atteſted by proper ma- 
giltrates, that the firing both at 
Lexington and Concord was com- 
menced by the troops. Indees it 
ſeems evident, that a ſingle com- 
pany of militia, ſtanding, as it may 
be ſaid, under the muzzles of cur 
ſoldiers guns, would have been 
ſufficient pledges to prevent any 

outrage 
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outrage from their friends and 
neighbours in the adjoining houſes. 

After this execution, the detach- 
ment proceeded to Concord, the 
commanding oiticer having previ- 
ouſly diſpatched fix companies of 
light infantry to poſleſs two bridges 
which lay at ſome diſtance beyond 
the town, probably with a view of 
preventing any of the ſtores from 
being carried off that way; or, if 
he had orders about the ſeizure of 
perſons, to prevent the eſcape of 
thoſe whom it was his object to ſe- 
cure. A body of militia, uno oc- 
cupied a hill in the way, retired at 
the ?pproach of the troops, and 
paſſed over one of thoſe bridges, 
which was immediately after taken 
pofſeſnon of by the light infantry. 
The main body having arrived at 
the town, proceeded to execute their 
commilion, by rendering three 
pieces of iron cannon unſerviceable, 
dellroy ing ſome gun and other car- 
tieges, and throwing ſeveral bar- 
rels of flour, gunpowder, and muſ- 
ket ball into the river, In the mean 
time, the militia which retired from 
the hill, ſeeing ſeveral! fires in the 
town which they apprehended to 
be of houſes in flames, returned to. 
wards the bridge which they had 
lately paſſed, and which lay in their 
way thither. Upon this movement, 
the light infantry retired on the 
Concord fide of the river, and be- 
gan to pull up the bridge ; but 
upon the near approach of the mi- 
litia, (who ſeemed ſtudiouſſy to 
have avoided all appearance of be- 
ginning the attack, and made as if 
they only wanted to paſs as common 
travellers) the ſoldiers immediately 
fied, and killed two men. The 
provincials returned the fire, and a 
ſeirmiſn enſued at the bridge, in 
which the former ſeem to have been 


* - 


upon them, 
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under ſome diſadvantage, and were 
forced to retreat, having ſeveral 
men killed and wounded, and a 
lieutenant and ſome others taken. 

About this time the country roſe 
The troops were at- 
tacked on all quarters; ſkirmiſh 
ſucceeded upon ſkirmiſh; and a 
continued, thovgh ſcattering and 
irregalar fire, was ſupported through 
the whole of a long and very hot 
day. In the mach back of ſix 
miles to Lexington, the troops were 
exceedingly annoyed, not only by 
the purſuers, but by the fire from 
houſes, walls, and other coverts, all 
of which were filled or lined with 
armed men. 

It happened fortunately, that Ge- 
neral Gage, apprehenſive of the 
danger of the ſervice, had detached 
Lord Percy early in the morning 
with 16 companies of foot, a de- 
tachment of marines, and two 
pieces of cannon, to ſupport Colonel 
Smith's detachment, and that they 
were artived at Lexington, by the 
time the others had returned from 
Concord. This circumſtance was 
the more fortunate, as it is reported 
the firſt detachment had by that 
time expended all their ammuni— 
tion; but if that even had not been 
the caſe, it ſcarcely ſeems poſſible 
that they could have eſcaped being 
cut off or taken in the long ſuble- 
quent retreat of fifteen miles. 

This powerſul ſupport, eſpecially 
the cannon, afforded a breathing- 
time to the firſt detachment at Lex- 
ington, which they already much 
wanted, The field pieces obliged 
the provincials to keep their diſ- 
tance. But as ſoon as the troops 
reſumed their march, the attacks, 
as the country people became more 
numerous, grew in proportion more 
violent, and the danger was con- 
tinvally 
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tinually augmenting, until they ar- 
rived about ſun- ſet at Charleſtown ; 
from whence they paſſed over di- 
4 rely to Boſton, under the protec- 
.tion (as the provincials ſay) of the 
guns of the Somerſet man of war; 
the troops being entirely ſpent and 
worn down, by the exceſſive fa- 
tigues they had undergone. They 
had marched that day near 35 
miles. | 


The loſs was not ſo great on ei- 


ther ſide, as the length, irregu- 
larity, and variety of the engage- 
ment might ſeem to indicate; 


which may be attributed to the 


provincials not being at firſt power- 


ful in number, and to their being 


zfterwards kept at ſome diſtance by 
the field pieces. Ihe king's troops, 
as may be expected. 
reater ſufferers, having loſt, in 
Filled, wounded, and priſoners, 


273 men, of which 65 were killed, 
2 lieutenants, and above 20 private 
men taken priſoners, and Colonel 
Smith, with another lieutenant-co— 


lonel and ſeveral officers, wounded. 


By the provincial account, which 
gives the names and places of abode 
of thoſe who fell on their ſide, their 
loſs in killed and wounded (includ- 
ing thoſe who fell by the firit firein 
the morning at Lexington) amount- 
ed only to about ſixty, of which 


near two thirds were killed. 


Buy the neareſt calculation that 
can be made, there were from 1800 


to 2000 of the beſt troops in the 


ſervice (being about half the force 


that was then ſtationed at Boſton) 
employed upon this expedition. 
The event ſufficiently ſhewed how 
ill informcd thoſe were who had fo 
often aſſerted at home, that a regi- 
ment or two could force their way 
through any part of the continent, 
and that the very ſight of a grena- 


were the 
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dier's cap would be ſufficient to 
put an American army to flight. 

Upon this occaliong, each fide 
charged the other with. the moft 
inhuman cruelties, Civil wars pro- 
duce many ſuch charges j but we 
have good reaſon, and ſome au- 
thority for believing, that theſe ac- 
counts, if at all true on either ſide, 
were much exaggerated. On one 
fide 1t is certain, that an officer and 
ſome of the ſoldiers who were 
wounded and priſoners, gave pub- 
lic teftimonials of the humanity 
with which they were treated ; and 
that the provincial commanders 
ſeat an offer to G&eral Gage, to 
admit his ſurgeons to come and 
dreſs the wounded. | 

Alchough, on the other ſide, the 
regulars were charged with killin 
the old, the infirm, the brood 
and the wounded, without mercy ; 
with burning ſeveral houſes, and 
plundering every thing that came 
in their way; we have had too 
conſtant and uniform an experience 
of the honour of our office;s, and 
the humanity of our ſoldicrs, not 
to conſider this account as equally 
exaggerated, 

This affair immediately called 
up the whole province in arms; 
and though a ſufficient number 
were ſpeedily aſſembled effectually 
to inveſt the king's troops in Boſton, 
it was with difficulty that the crowds 
who were haſtily marching from 
ditterent parts, could be prevailed 
upon to return to their reſpective 
homes. The body of militia which 
ſurrounded Bolton, amounted, as it 
was faid, to above 20,060 men, 
under the command of the Colone!s 
Ward, Pribble, Heath, Preſcot, 
and Thomas, who for the preſent 
acted as generals, and having fixed 
their head quarters at Cambridge, 

formed 


formed a line of encampment, the 
right wing of which extended from 
that town to Roxbury, and the left 
to Myſtick, the "diſtance between 
the points being about thirty miles. 
This line they ſtrengthened with 
artillery. They were (2647; þ join- 
ed by Colonel Putnam, an old and 
brave provincial officer, who had 
acquired experience and reputation 
in the two laſt wars, He encamped 
with a large detachment of Con- 
necticut troops in ſuch a poſition, 
as to be readily able to ſupport 
thoſe who were before the town. 

In the mean time the provincial 
congreſs, which was now removed 
to Watertown, drew up an addreſs 
to the inhabitants of Great-Britain, 
in which they ſtated the moſt mate- 
nal particulars, relative to the late 
engagement, and took pains to 
ſhe, that hoſtilities were firſt com- 
menced, and blood drawn, both zt 
Lexington and Concord, by the re- 
gulars. They complain of the ra- 
vages committed by them in their 
retreat; place much dependence on 
the honour, wiſdom, and valour of 
Britons, from which they hope their 
interference in preventing the pro- 
ſecution of meaſures, which, they 
repreſent, as equally ruinous to the 
mother country and the colonies ; 
they make great profeſſions of 
loyalty ; but declare, that they will 
not tamely ſubmit to the perſecu- 
tion and tyranny of a cruel mini- 
ſtry, and (appealing to Heaven for 
the juſtice of their cauſe) that they 
are determined to die or be free. 

The provincial © congreſs alſo 
paſſed a vote for the array and ſup- 
port of an army; fixed the pay of 
the officers and ſoldiers, and pub- 
lied rules and orders for its regu- 
lation and, government. To pro- 
vide for the. military expence, they 
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paſſed a vote for the iſſuing of 4 
conſiderable ſum in paper currency 
which was to be received in all caſes 
as money, and the faith of the pro- 
vince pledged for its payment. As 
the term for which they were choſen 
was to expire on the zoth of May; 


they gave notice for the election of 
a new congreſs, to meet on che 31ſt 


of that month at the ſame place, 
and to be continued for ſix months, 
and no longer. They 
alſo paſſed a reſolu- * th. 
tion, that General Gage had, by 
the late tranſactions, and many 
other means, utterly diſqualified 
himſelf from ſerving that colony as 
a governor, or in any other capa- 
city, and that therefore no obe- 
dience was in future due to him 3 


but that on the contrary he ought 


to be conſidered and guarded againſt, 
as an unnatural and inveterate ene- 
my to the country. 

The affair at Lexington (though 
ſome ſuch event mult have been 
long foreſeen and expected) excited 
the greateſt indignation in the other 
colonies, and they prepared tor 


war with as much eagerneſs and 


diſpatch as if an enemy had already 
appeared at each of their doors. 
The bravery ſhewn by the militia 


in this their firſt eſſay, and the ſup- 


poſed advantages they had obtained 
over the regulars, were matters of 
great exultation ; while thoſe who 
tell in the action were regretted 
with the deepeſt concera, and ho- 
noured, not only as pairiots, but as 
martyrs, who had died bravely in 
the cauſe of their country. The 
outrages and cruelties charged upon 
the king's forces, however unjuſtly 
ſounded, produced a great eſtect, 
and increaſed the public fever. 

In ſome places the magazines 


were ſeized, and in Ney - Jerſey the 
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treaſury; à conſiderable ſum of 
money in which was appropriated 


cordingly delivered up their arms: 
but to their utter diſmay and aſto- 


to the payment of the troops they 
were raiſing. At the ſame time, 
without waiting for any concert or 


niſhment, the govetnor refuſed to 
fulfil the conditions on his fide, 
'This breach of faith, and the con- 


advice, a ſtop was almoſt every 
where put to the exportation of 


proviſtons; and in ſome places all 


exportation was ſtopt, till the op1- 
nion of the general congreſs upon 
that ſubject was known. Lord 
North's conciliatory plan, or the 
. reſolution founded upon it, was to- 


tally rejected by the aſſemblies of 


Penſylvania and New- Jerſey ; nor 
was it received any where. 

In the mean time, the governor 
and forces at Boſton, as well as the 
inhabitants, continued cloſely block- 
ed up by land; and being ſhut out 
from all ſupplies of freſh proviſions 
and vegetables, which the neigh- 
bouring countries could have af- 
forded by ſea, they began to expe- 
rience thoſe inconveniences which 
afterwards amounted to real diſtreſs. 
As the inhabitants had now no 
other reſource for their ſubſiſtance 
than the king's ſtores, thegprovin- 
cials were the more ſtrict in pre- 
venting all ſupplies, hoping that 
the want of proviſions would lay the 
governor under a neceſſity of con- 
ſenting to their departure from the 
town ; or at leaſt that the women 
and children would be ſuffered to 
. Eepart, which was repeatedly ap- 
plied for. It is probable that the 
governor conſidered the inhabitants 
as neceſſary hoſtages for the ſecurity 
of the town, at leaſt, if not of the 
troops. However it was, he at 
length entered into a capitulation 
with the mhabitants, by which, 


upon condition of delivering up 


their arms, they were to have free 
liberty to depart with all their 
other effects. The inhabitants ac- 


ſequences that attended it, were 
much complained of. Many, how- 
ever, both then, and at different 
times after, obtained permiſſion to 
quit the town; but they were 
obliged to leave all their effects 
behind ; ſo that thoſe who had 
hitherto lived in eaſe and af- 
fluence, were at once reduced to 
the extremity of indigence and mi- 
ſery. The general congreſs ranked 
amongſt their bittereſt complaints, 
the ſufferings of the inhabitants in 
this reſpect. They ſay that paſſ- 
ports were granted or retained in 
ſuch a manner, that families were 
broken and the deareſt connections 
ſeparated ; part being compelled 
to quit the town, and part retained 
againſt their will. This, by far 
the moſt diſhonourable to govern- 
ment, we are obliged in fairneſs to 
ſtate according to the provincial 
narrative, no other having appeared 
to contradict or qualify it. The 
poor and the helpleſs were all ſent 
Out. 
The continental con- 

greſs having met at the May hs 
time appointed at Philadelphia, 
ſoon adopted ſuch meaſures as con- 
firmed the people in their reſolution 
and conduct. Among their firlt 
acts were reſolutions for the raiſing 
of an army, and the eſtabliſhment 
of a large paper currency for its 
payment; the Unite Colonies” 
(by which appellation they reſolved 
that they ſhould be known and dt- 
ſtinguiſlied for the future being ſe- 
curities for realizing the nominal 
value of this currency. They alfo 


ſtrictly prohibited the ſupplying ” 
i 


the Britiſh fiſheries with any kind 
of proviſion; and to render this or- 
der the more effectual, ſtopt all ex- 
portation to thoſe colonies, iſlands, 
and places, which ſtill retained their 
obedience. This meaſure, which 
does not ſcem to have been expect- 
ed, or even apprehended at home, 
occaſioned no {mall diſtreſs to the 
people at Newfoundland, and to all 
thole employed in the fiſheries ; 
inſomuch that to prevent an abſo- 
lute famine, ſeveral ſhips were un- 
der a neceſſity of returning light 
from that ſtation, to carry out car- 
goes of proviſions from Ireland. 
The city and province of New- 
York, notwithitanding their formet 
moderation, ſeemed, upon rece1v- 
ing an account of the late action, 
to receive alſo a plentiful portion 
of that ſpirit which operated in the 
other colonies. A molt numerous 
aſſociation was accordingly formed, 
and a provincial congreſs elected, 
But as ſome regiments from Ireland 
were expected ſpeedily to arrive 
there, and that capital, beſides, 
lies open to the ſea, its fituation 
became very critical, In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, a body of Connecticut 
men arrived in the neighbourhood 
of that city, avowedly for its protec- 
tion, and probably alſo to, ſupport 
the preſent diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple. Their ſtrength was not, how- 
ever, {utiicient to afford an effectual 
protection; nor, if it had been 
greater, would it have availed 


againſt an attack by ſea. - The city 


accordingly applied, through its 
delegates, to the continental con- 
greſs tor inſtructions how to act 
upon the arrival of the troops. The 
congreſs adviſed them for the pre- 
ſent, to act defenſively with reſpect 
to the troops, ſo far as it could be 
done conſiſtently with their own ſe- 
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curity ;—to ſuffer them to occupy 
their barracks, ſo long as they be- 
haved peaceably and quietly ; but 
not to ſuffer them to erect any for- 
tification, or in any manner to Cut 
off the communications between the 
city and country; and if they at- 
tempted hoſtilines, that they ſhould 
defend themſelves, and repel force 
by force. They alſo recommended 
to them to provide for the worſt 
that might happen, by _—_— 
places of retreat for the women an 

children; by removing the arms 
and ammunition from the maga- 
zines; and by keeping a ſufficient 
number of men embodied for the 
protection of the inhabitants in ge- 
neral. The departure of ſo many 
helpleſs objects from the places of 
their habitation, was a very affect- 
ing ſpectacle. That once flouriſh- 
ing commercial city was now be- 
come almoſt a deſart. It was by 


its own inhabitants devoted to the 


flames. It.happened, perhaps hap- 
pily for New-York, that the troops 
being more wanted at Boſton, were 
not landed there. 

In the mean time, ſeveral ptivate 
perſons bèlongiug to the back parts 
of Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts, and 
New-York; undertook at their own. 
riſque, and without any public com- 
mand or participation, an expedi- 
tion of the utmoſt importance, and 
which not only in its conſequences 
moſt materially affected the intereſt 
and power of government in the 
colonies; but had brought the 
queſtion to the critical nicety of a 
point, and the deciſion to depend 
merely upon accident, whether we 
ſhould have a fingle poſſeſſion left 
in North- America. "This was the 
ſurprize of Ticonderoga, Crown- 
Point, and other fortreffes, ſituated 


> 


upon the great lakes, and command- 


4742 ing 


* 
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ing the paſſes between the Britiſh 
colonies and Canada. 
that ſome of thoſe who were among 
the firſt that formed this deſign, 
and had ſet out with the greateſt 
privacy in its proſecution, met by 
the way with others, who, without 
any previous concert, were embark- 
ed in the ſame project; ſo extenſive 
was that ſpirit of enterprize which 
theſe unhappy conteſts called into 
action. Theſe adventurers, amount- 
ing in the whole to about 240 men, 
under the, command of a Colonel 
Eaſton, and a Colonel Ethan Al- 
len, with great perſeverance and 
addreſs, ü peizel the ſmall garri- 
ſons of Ticonderoga and Crown- 
Point, Theſe fortreſſes were taken 


without the loſs of a man on either 


.. fide. 


They found in the forts a 
conſiderable artillery, amounting, 
as they ſaid, to above 200 pieces 
of cannon, beſides ſome mortars, 
«+ howits, and quantities of various 
ſtores, which were to them highly 
valuable ; they alfo took two vel- 
ſels, which gave them the com- 
mand of Lake Champlain, and ma- 


terials ready prepared at Ticonde - 


roga for the building andequipping 
of others, 

During theſe tranſ- 
actions the Generals 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, ar- 
rived at Boſton from England, to- 
gether with a confiderable number 
of marines, and draughts from 
other regiments, to fupply the va- 
cancies there. Theſe were ſoon 
followed by ſeveral regiments from 
Iran "8: that the force at Boſton, 
with reſpect to number, the good- 
nefs of the troops, and the charac- 
ter of the commanders, was become 
very . ; and it was gene- 
rally believed, that matters could 
not contipue much longer in their 


May 25th. 


then tuation. 
nnen | 


It icems 


— 


Nothing remarkable had yet 
happened fince the commencement 
of the blockade, except two ſmall 
engagements which aroſe from the- 
attempts of either party to carry off 
the ſtock of ſome of thoſe ſmall 
iſlands, with which the Bay of 
Boſton is interſperſed, and which 
afforded the mixed ſpectacle of 
ſhips, boats, and men, engaged by 
land and water. In both theſe 
ſkirmiſhes (each of which continued 
for many hours) the king's troops 
were foiled, with ſome bf: and 
in the laſt, which happened at 
Hogg and Noddle's-Iſlands, an arm- 
ed ſchooner being left by the tide, 
the people, after ſtanding a ſe- 
vere fire of ſmall arms, and two 
pieces of artillery from the ſhore, 
were at length obliged to abandon 
her, and ſhe was burnt by the pro- 
vincials. 

Notwithſtanding the late rein- 
forcements, and the arrival of ge- 
nerals of the moſt active character, 
the troops continued for ſome time 
very quiet at Boſton. On the other 
ſide, it is probable that an attempt 
would have been made to ſtorm 
that town, while the people were 
hot in blood after the affair of 
Lexington, if a concern for the pre- 
ſervation of the inhabitants had not 
prevailed over every other confider- | 
ation. It muſt however be allowed, 
that from the number of veſſels of 
war, which nearly ſurrounded the 
peninſula, as well as the vaſt ar- 
tillery by which it was protected, 
and the excellency of the troops, 
that ſuch an attempt muſt have been 
attended with great difficulty and 
danger, and that the deſtruction of 
the town muſt have been laid down 
as an inevitable conſequence. There 
were other matters allo of con ſider- 
ation. A repulſe to new troops, or 
the carnage that would even attend 

88 ſucceſs 


ſucceſs in ſo arduous a conflict, 
might have been attended with fa- 
tal conſequences; the people were 
not only new to war, but they 
were in a new and ſtrange ſtate and 
ſituation ; they were entering into 
an untried, unthought of, and un- 
natural conteſt, loaded with the 
molt fatal conſequences, without 
experience to guide, or precedent 
to direct them; they had not yet 
in general renounced all hopes of 
an accommodation, and thoſe who 
had not, would totally condemn 
any violence which ſhut them out 
from ſo deſirable an event; in ſuch 
a wavering ſtate of hope, fear, and 
uncertainty, much caution was to 
be uſed, as any untoward event, 
might ſuddenly damp the ardour 
of the people, diſſolve their reſolu- 
tions, and ſhake all their confe- 
deracies to pieces. 
| N In the mean time 
Jane dc the continental con- 
greſs reſolved, that the compact 
between the crown and the people 
of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, was diſſolv- 
ed, by the violation of the charter 
of William and Mary; and there- 
fare recommended to the people of 
that province, to proceed to the 
eſtabliſument of a new government, 
by electing a governor, aſſiſtants, 
and houſe of aſſembly, according 
to the powers contained in their 
original charter. They paſſed ano- 
ther reſolution, that no bill of ex- 
change, draught, or order, of any 
officer in the army or navy, their 
agents, or contractors, ſhould be 
received or negociated, or any mo- 
ney ſupplied to them by any per- 
ton; and prohibited the ſupplying 
of the army, navy, or ſhips em- 
ployed in the tranſport ſervice, with 
aa or neceſſaries of any 


ind. They alſo erected a general 
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poſt-ofice at Philadelphia, which 
extended through all the united 
colonies; and ſome time after, 
placed Dr. Franklin, who had been 
diſgraced and removed from that 
office in England, at the head of 
it. Thus had they, in effect, though 
only under the name of recommend- 
ation and counſel, aſſumed all the 
powers of a ſupreme government. 
About the ſame time h 
General Gage iſſued a June 1h. 
proclamation, by which a pardon 
was offered 1n the king's name, to 
all thoſe who ſhould forthwich lay 
down their arms, and return to 
their reſpective occupations and 
peaceable duties, excepting only 
from the benefit of the pardon, 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 
whoſe offences were iaid to be of 
too flagitious a nature to admit of 
any other conſideration than that 
of condign puniſhment. All thoſe 
who did not accept of the proffered 


. mercy, or who ſhould protect, aſſiſt, 


ſupply, conceal, or correſpond with 
them, to be treated as rebels and 
traitors. It alſo declared, that as 
a ſtop was put to the due courſe of 
juſtice, martial law ſhould take 
place till the laws were reſtored to 
their due efficacy, It is needleſs to 
obſerve, that this proclamation had 
as little effect as any of thoſe that 
preceded it. Hancock was about 
that time choſen preſident of the 
continental congreſs. NN 
This proclamation was looked 
upon as the preliminary to imme- 
diate action. Accordingly, from 
that moment both ſides held them- 
ſelves in readineſs for it. The poſt 


of Charleſtown had hitherto been 


neglected by both the parties. The 
provincials thought it neceſſary for 
them, whether they ſhould chuſe to 
act on the defenſive or offenſive. 

WIT They 
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They accordingly made the neceſ- 
ſary preparations, and ſent a body 
of men thither at night with the 
greateſt privacy, to throw up works 
upon Punker's-FH1ll, an high ground 
that lies juſt within the iſthmus, or 
neck of land that joins the penin- 
ſula to the continent. This penin- 
ſula is very ſimilar to that on Which 
Boſton ſtands, excepting that the 
iſthmus is conſiderably wider, and 
that Bunker's-Hill is much higher 
than any hill in the latter. 'The 
towns are only ſeparated by 
Charles-River, which in that part 
1s only about the breadth of the 
Thames between London and 
Southwark; ſo that Charleſtown 
ſeemed to hold the ſame con- 
nection with Boſton, that the Bo- 
rough does with that city. 

The party that was ſent upon 
this ſervice, carried on their works 
with ſuch extraordinary order and 
ſilence, that though the peninſula 
was ſurrounded with fhips of war, 
they were not heard during the 
night, and uſed ſuch incredible diſ- 
patch in the execution, that they 

ad a ſmall but ſtrong redoubt, 
conſiderable entrenchments, and a 
breaſt- work, that was in ſome parts 
cannon proof, far advanced towards 
June 17th. completion by break 
the works, was the firſt notice that 
alarmed the Lively man of war 
early in the morning, and her guns 
called the town, camp, and tlect 
o behold a fight, which ſeemed 
le leſs than a prodigy. + 
A heavy and continual fire of 
cannon, howitzers, and mortars, 
was from thence carried on upon 

pe works, from the ſhips, floating 
tteries, and from the top of 

op's-Hill in Boſton. Such a great 
nd inceſſant rozrof artillery, would 

© + ; I A * 


* 
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of day. The ſight of 


have been a trial to the firmneſs of 
old ſoldiers, and muſt undoubtedly 
have greatly impeded the comple. 
tion of the works; it is however 
ſaid, chat they bore this ſevere fire 
with wonderful firmneſs, and ſeem- 
ed to go on with their buſineſs as 
if no enemy had been near, nor 
danger in the ſervice. 

About noon, Gereral Gage cauſ- 
ed a coniiderable body of troops to 
be embarked under the command of 
Major-General Howe and Briga- 
dier-General Pigot, to drive the 
provincials from their works. This 
detachment conſiſted of ten compa- 
nies of grenadiers, as many of light 
infantry, and the 5th, 38th, 43d, 
and 52d battalions, with a proper 
artillery, who were landed and 
drawn up without oppoſition, under 
the fire of the ſhips of war. The 
two generals found the enemy ſo 
numerous, and in ſuch a poſture of 
defence, that they thought it ne- 
ceſlary to ſend back for a reinſorce- 
ment before they commenced the 
attack; they were accordingly join- 
ed by ſome companies of light in- 
fantry and grenadiers, by the 47th 
regiment, and by the firſt battalion 
of marines, amounting in the whole, 
as repreſented by Genera] Gage's 
letter, to ſomething more than 
2000 men. | 

The attack was begun by a mo! 
vere fire of cannon and howitzers, 
under which the troops advanced 
very ſlowly towards the enemy, and 
halted ſeveral times, to afford an 
opportunity to the artillery to rum 
the works, and to throw the pro- 
vincials into confuſion. Whatever 
it poceeded from, whether from 
the number, ſituation, or counte- 
nance 'of the eneniy, or from all 
together, the king's forces ſeem to 
have been unuſually ſtaggered * 
. | Jt this 
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this attack. The provincials threw 
ſome men into the houſes of 
Charleſtown, which covered their 
right flank, by which means, Ge- 
neral Pigot, who commanded our 
left wing, and to whoſe activity, 
bravery, and firmneſs, much of this 
day's ſucceſs was owing, was at 
once engaged with the les, and 
with thoſe in the houſes. In this 
conflict, Charletown, whether by 
carcaſſes thrown from the ſhips, or 
by the troops, is uncertain, was un- 
fortunately ſet on fire in ſeveral 
places, and burnt to the ground. 
The provincials ſtood this ſevere 
and continual fire of ſmall arms 
and artillery, with a reſolution and 
perſeverance, which would not have 
done diſcredit to old troops. They 
did not return a ſhot, until the 
king's forces had approached almoſt 
to the works, when a moſt dreadful 
hre took place, by which a number 
of our braveſt men and officers fell. 
Some gentlemen, who had ſerved 
in the moſt diſtinguiſhed actions of 
the laſt war, declared, that for the 
time it lafted, it was the hotteſt 
engagement they ever knew. It is 
then no wonder, if under ſo heavy 
and deſtructive a fire, our troops 
were thrown into ſome diſorder. It 
is ſaid, that General Howe, was 
for a few ſeconds left nearly alone; 
and it is certain, that moſt of the 
oificers near his perſon, were either 
killed or wounded. His coolneſs, 
firmneſs, and preſence of mind on 
this occaſion cannot be too much 
applauded, It fully aniwered all 
the ideas ſo generaly entertained 
of the courage of his family. It 
is ſaid, that in this critical mo- 
ment, General Clinton, who ar- 
rived from Boſton during the en- 
gagement, by a happy manceuvre 
rallied the troops almoſt inſtanta- 


135 
neouſly, and brought them again 


to the charge, However that was, 
their uſual intrepidity now produce 


its uſual effects; they attacked th 


works with fixed bayonets, and ir- 
reſtible fury, and forced them in 
every quarter. Though many of 
the provincials were diſtitute of 
bayonets, and, as they affirm, their 
ammunition was expenced, a num- 
ber of them fought deſperately 
within the works, and were not 
drove from them without difficulty. 
They at length retreated over 
Charleſtown neck, which was en- 
ſiladed by the guns of the Glaſgow 
man of war, and of two floatin 
batteries. They ſoffered but little 
loſs from this formidable artillery, 
though the dread of it had pre- 
vented ſome regiments who were 
ordered to ſupport them from ful- 
filling their duty. | 
Thus ended the hot and bloody 
affair of Bunker's-Hill, in which 
we had more men and Officers killed 
and wounded, in proportion to the 
number engaged, than in any other 
action which we can recollect. The 
whole loſs in killed and wounded, 
amounted to 1054, of whom 226 


were killed; of theſe, 19 were com- 


miſhoned officers, including a heu- 
tenant-colonel, 2 majors, and 7 
captains ; 70 other officers were 
wounded. Among thoſe who were 


more generally regretted upon this 


occaſion, were Lieutenant-colonel 
Abercromby, and the brave Major 
Pitcairne of the marines. The ma- 
jors Williams and Spendlove, the 
laſt of whom died cf his wounds 
ſome time after the action, had alſo 
ſealed their lives with ſuch diſtin- 

uiſhed honour, as to render their 
Foſs the more ſenhbly felt. The 


event ſufficiently ſliewed the bravery 


of the king's troops. There was 
[*1] 4 | ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely a ſingle. fan who had not 
ſome opportunity of ſignalizin 
Himſelf; the generals and fiel 


officers uſed the moſt. extraprdinary 


exertions. All theſe circumſtances 
concur in ſhewing the hard and 
dangerous ſervice in which they 
were engaged. The battle of Que- 
bec, in the late war, with all its 
lory, and the vaſtneſs of the con- 
eden of which it was, produc- 
tive, was not ſo deſtructive to our 
officers, skhis affair of a retrench- 
ment Ph in a few hours. It 
was 2 matter of grievous reflection, 
that thoſe brave men, many of 
whom had nobly contributed their 
ſhare, when engaged againſt her 
natural enemies, to extend the mi- 
litary glory of their country into 
every quarter of the globe, ſhould 
now have ſuffered ſo ſeverely, in 
only a prelude to this unhappy ci- 
vil conteſt, 
The fate of Charieftown was alſo 
à matter of melancholy contempla- 
tion to the ſerious and unprejudiced 
of all parties. It was the firſt ſet- 
tlement made in the colony, and 
was conſidered as the mother of 
Boſton, that town owing its birth 
and nurture to emigrants from the 
_ former. Charleſtown was large, 
"kandſome, and well built, both in 
Feipect to its public and private 
endifces; it contained about 400 
Hop ſes, and had the greateſt trade 
of any port in the province except 
Boſton. It 1s ſaid, that the two 
ports cleared out a r cN veſjels 
annually for a foreign trade, exclu- 
five of an infinite number of coaſt- 
ers. It is now buried in its ruins. 
Such is the termination of human 
labour, induſtry, and wiſdom; 


and fuch are the fatal fruits of c ci il 


diſſentions. 


Ihe king” stroops took ſive pieces 
N Ps | 


of cannon. out of ſix, which the 
provincials brought into the penig— 
ſula; and they left about 30 Vound- 
ed behind them. No Other pri- 
ſoners were taken. Their log, ac- 
cording to an account publiſhed by 
the provincial congreis, was com- 
paratively ſmall, amounting toabout 
450 killed, en ey miſting, and 
priſoners, On our fide they are 
confident, that the flaughter was 
much more conſiderable ; but of 
this we had no particulars, as the 
account ſaid, that the provincials 
buried a great number of their dead 
during the engagement. This 1s 
an extraordinary circumſtance. But 
the loſs they lamented moſt, was 
that of Dr, Warren, who acting as 
a mazor-general, commanded "the 
party upon this occaſion, and was 
killed, fighting bravely at their head, 
in a little redoubt to the right of the 
lines. This gentleman, who was 
rendered conipicuous by his general 
merit, abilities, and eloquence, had 
been one of the delegates to the firſt 
general, and was at this time pre- 
fident of the provincial congreſs; 
but quitting the peaceable walk of 
his profeſſion as a phyſician, and 
breaking through the endearing 
ties of family ſati>factions, he ſhew- 


ed himſelf equally calculated for the 


field, as. for public buſinęſs or pri- 


vate Rudy, and ſhed his blood gal. 


lantly in, what he deemed, the ker. 
vice of his country. They loſt 
ſome other officers of name, one of 
whom, a lieutenant-colonel, died of 
kis 1 in the priſon at Boſton. 

Both ſides claimed much honour 
from this action, The regulars, 
from having, it was ſaid, beaten 


three times their own e out 
of a ſtrongly fortified poſt, and un- 


der various other diſadvantages 


On the other ſide, they repreſeut:l 
ny 
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the regulars as amounting to 3000 
men, and rated their own number 
only at 1500; and pretended, that 
this ſmall body not only withſtood 


palfed them with great loſs, not- 
withitanding the powerful artillery 
they had brought with them, but 
that they had at the ſame time, and 
for ſeveral hours before, ſuſtained a 
moſt intolerable fire, from the ſhips 
of war, floating batteries, and fix- 
ed battery at Boſton, which pre- 
vented them from being able in 
any degree to finiſh their works, 
What their exact number was can- 
not be eaſily known, It was not 
probably ſo large as it was made in 
the Gazette account; nor fo {mall 
as in that given by the Americans. 
However, the provincials were by 
no means diſpirited by the event of 
this engagement. 'They had ſhewn 
a great degree of activity and ſkill 
in the conſtruction of their works; 
and of conſtancy, in maintaining 
them under many diſadvantages. 
They ſaid, that though they had 
loſt a poſt, they had almoſt all the 
effects of the "moſt compleat vic- 
tory; as they entirely put a ſtop to 
the offenſive operations of a large 

army ſent to ſubdue them; and 
which they continued to blockade 
in a narrow town. They now ex- 
ulted, that their actious had tho- 
roughly refuted thoſe aſperſions 


which had been thrown upon them 


in dufte, of a deſiciency in ſpi- 
rit and reſolution. | 

From this time, the troops kept 
poſſeſſion of the peninſula, and for- 
tihed Bunker's-Hill and the en- 
trance; ſo that the force at Boſton 
was now divided into two diſtinct 
parts, and had two garriſons to 
maintain, In one ſenſe, this was 


pleful to the troops, as it enlarged 
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their quarters ; they having been 
before much incommoded by the 
{ireightneſs in which they were con- 


_ fined in Boſton, during the exceſſive 
their attack, and repeatedly *-re- 


heats that always prevail there at 
that ſeaſon of the year ; but this 
advantage was counterbalanced by 
the great additional duty which 
they were now obliged to perform. 
Their ſituation was irkſome and 
degrading. They were ſurrounded 
and inſulted by an enemy whom 
they had been taught to deſpiſe, 
They were cut off from freſh provi- 
ſions, and all thoſe refreſhments of 
which they ſtood in the greateſt 
need, and which the neighbouring 
countries afforded in the greateſt 
plenty. Thus their wants were 
continual and aggravating remem- 
brancers of the circumſtances of 
their ſituation. Bad and ſalt pro- 
viſions, with confinement and the 
heat of the climate, naturally filled 
the hoſpitals ; and the number of 
ſick and wounded was now ſaid to 
amount to 1600. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances it was rather wonderful 
that the number was not greater. 
But few in compariſon died. 

The provincials, after the action 
at Bunker's-Hill, immediately threw 
up works upon another hill oppoſite 
to it on their ſide of Charleſtown 
neck ; ſo that the troops were as 
cloſely inveſted in that peninſula as 
they had been in Boſton. They 
were allo indefatigable in ſecuring 
the molt expoſed poſts of their lines 
with ftrong redoubts covered with 
artillery, and advanced their works 
cloſe to the fortifications on Boſton 
neck ; wherc, with equal boldneſs 
and addreſs, they burat an advanced 
guard houfe belonging to our peo- 
ple. As the latter were abundantly 
furniſhed with all manner of mili- 
tary ores and artillery, they were 


not 
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not ſparing in throwing ſhells, and 
ſupporting a great cannonade upon 
e works of the provincials, which 
Had little other effe& than to inure 
them to that ſort of ſervice, and to 
wear off the dread of thoſe noiſy 
meſſengers of fate. On the other 
ſide, they ſeem to have been cau- 
tious in expending their powder. 

A regimentof light cavalry which 
arrived at Boſton from Ireland, and 
which were never able to ſet foot 
beyond that garriſon, ſerved only 
to create new wants, and to 1n- 
creaſe the incommodities of the 
28 as well as of the army. 

he hay which grew upon the 
Iſlands in the bay, became now an 
object of neceſſary attention, as 
well as the ſheep and cattle which 
they contained; but the provincials 
having procured a number of whal- 
ing- boats, and being maſters of the 
ſhore and inlets of the bay, were, 
_ notwithſtanding the vigilance and 
number of the ſhips of war and 
armed veſſels, too ſucceſsful in 
burning, deſtroying, or carrying 
away, thoſe eſſential articles of ſup- 
ply. Theſe enterprizes brought 
on ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, and.they grew 
at length ſo daring, that they burnt 
the light-houſe, which was fitvated 
on an iſland at the entrance of the 
harbour, though a man of war lay 
within a mile of them at the time ; 
and ſome carpenters being after- 
wards ſent, under the protection of 
a {mall party of marines, to erect a 
temporary light-houſe, they killed 
or carried off the whole detach- 
ment. 

During theſe tranſactions a kind 
of predatory war commenced, and 
has ſince continued, between the 
ſhips of war, and the inhabitants 

n different parts of the coaſts. 
The former, being refuſed the ſup- 


＋ 


plies of proviſions and neceſaries 
which they wanted for themſelves 
or the army, endeavoured to obtain 
them by force, and in theſe at. 
tempts were frequently oppoſed, 
and ſometimes repulſed with loſs by 
the country people. The ſeizing 
of ſhips in conformity to the new 
laws, or to the commands of the 
admiral, was alſo a continual ſource 
of animoſity and violence, the pro- 
prietors naturally hazarding all 
dangers in the defence, or for the 
recovery of their property. Theſe 
conteſts drew the .vengeance of the 
men of war upon ſeveral of the 
ſmall towns upon the fea coaſt, 
ſome of which underwent a ſevere 
chaſtiſement, 

The pernicious conſequences of 
the late Quebec- act, with reſpect to 
the very purpoſes for which it was 
framed, were now diſplayed in a 
degree, which its molt ſanguine op- 
ponents could ſcarcely have expett- 
ed. Inſtead of gaining the French 
Canadians to the intereſt of govern- 
ment by that law, the great body 
of the inhabitants were found as 
adverſe to it, and as much diſguſted 
at its operation, as even the Britih 
ſettlers. General Carleton, the go- 
vernor of that proyince, who had 
placed much confidence in the rail- 
ing of a conſiderable army of Ca- 


| nadians, and being enabled to 


march at their head to the relief of 
General Gage, (a matter which 
was ſo much relied upon at home, 


that 20,000 ſtands of arms, and 


a great quantity of other military 
ſtores had been ſent out for that 
purpoſe) found himſelf now totally 
diſappointed. The people ſaid that 


they were now under the Britiſh 


government; that they could not 


pretend to underſtand the cauſes of 
the preſent diſputes, nor the —_ 
| 8 
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of the claims on either fide ; that 
they did, and would ſhew them- 
felves dutifvl ſubjects, by a quiet 
and peaceable demeanor, and que 
obedi-nce to the government under 
which they were placed ; but that 
it was totally inconfiſtent with their 
ſtate and condition, to interfere, or 
in any degree to render themſelves 
parties, in the conteſts that might 
ariſe between that goyernment and 
its ancient ſubjects. It was in vain 
that the governor iſſued a procla- 
mation for aſſembling the militia, 
and for the execution of martial 
law ; they ſaid they wovld defend 
the province if it was attacked; 
but they abſolutely refuſed ro march 
out of 1t, or to commence hoſtilities 
with their neighbours. 'The go- 
vernor, as the latt refort, applied to 
the Biſhop of Quebec, to uſe his 
ſpiritual influence and authority 
with the people towards diſpoſing 
them to the adoption of this favou. 
rite meaſure, and particularly that 
he would iffue an epiſcopal mandate 
for that purpoſe, to be read by the 
pariſh prieſts in the time of divine 
ſervice ; but the biſhop excuſed 
himſelf from a compliance with this 
propoſition, by repreſenting, that 
an epiſcopal mandate on ſuch a 
ſubject, would be contrary to the 
canons of the Roman Catholic 
church. The ecclefiaftics, in the 
place of this, iſſued other letters, 
which were however pretty gene- 
rally diſregarded. The nobleſſe 
alone, who were chiefly conſiderett 
in the Quebec- act, ſhewed a zeal 
againſt the Engliſh coloniſts. But, 
ſeparated as they were from the 
Kerr body of the people, they ex- 
ibited no formidable degree of 
ſtrength. 

Other endeavours which were 
vfed to involve the colonies in do- 


meſtic troubles proved equally abor- 
tive, Conſiderable pains were taken, 
by the means of ſeveral agents who 
had influence on them, to enga 
thoſe numerous tribes of Indians 
that ſtretch along the backs of the 
colonies, to cauſe a diverſion, 
attacking them in thoſe weak and 
tender parts. But neither preſents, 
nor perſuaſions, were capable of 
producing the defired effett. From 
whatever chance or fortune it pro- 
ceeded, thoſe ſavage warriors, who 
had at other times been ſo ready to 
take up the hatchet without ſupport 
or encouragement, now turned a 
deaf ear to all propoſals of that na- 
ture, and declared for a neutrality. 
They uſed much the ſame reaſons 
for this conduct that the Canadians 
had done; they did not underſtand 
the ſubject; were very ſorry for 
the preſent unfortunate diſputes; 
but it was not fit nor becoming for 
them, to take any part in quarrels 
between Engliſhmen, for all of 
whom, on both ſides of the water, 
they had the higheſt affection. 
This was an object of too much 
importance to be overlooked by the 
congreſs. They accordingly em- 
ployed proper perſons to cultivate 
favourable diſpoſitions in the In- 
dians; and by degrees took ſuch 
meaſures as obliged the agents for 
government to provide for their 
own ſafety. It is ſaid, that ſome of 
the Indians made propoſals to take 
up arms on their ſide; but that 
they were only requeſted to obſerve 
a ſtrict neutrality. | 

General Gage'slate proclamation 
increaſed the animoſity, indigna- 
tion, and rage, which were already 
ſo generally prevalent, and brought 
out a declaration from 1 80 
the general congreſs, FE. 
which, in the nature of thoſe general 

| appeals 


/ 


rious, and even religious 
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appealsthat are made to mankind, 
as well as to heaven; in a declar- 
ation of war, ſet forth the cauſes 
and neceſlity of their taking up 
arms. Among the long litt of 
thoſe ſuppoſed cauſes, beſides the 
late hoſtilities, they ſtate the en- 
deavours uſed to inſtigate the Ca- 
nadians and Indians to attack them, 
and ſeverely reproach General 


Gage, for, What they call, perfidy, 


cruelty, and breach of faith, in 
breaking the conditions which he 
had entered into with the inhabi- 
tants of Boſton; they are not leſs 
free in their cenſure of the army, 
whom they charge with the burning 
of Charleſtowon, wantouly and un- 
neceſſarily. 


In ſtating their reſources, they 
reckon upon foreign aſſiſtance as un- 


doubtedly attainable, if neceſſary. 
They, however, afterwards ſay, that, 
leſt this declaration ſhould diſquiet 
the minds of their friends and fel- 
low- ſubjects in any part of the em- 


pire, they aſſure them, that they 


mean not to diſſolve that union 
which has ſo long and happily ſub- 
filted between them, and which 


they ſincerely wiſh to ſee reſtored ; 


that neceſſity has not yet driven 
them to that deſperate meaſure, or 
induced them to excite any other 
nation to war againſt them; they 
have not raiſed armies with ambi- 


tious deſigns of ſeparating from 
_ Great-Britain, and eſtabliſhing in- 


dependent ſlates; they fight not for 
glory, or for conqueſt.— This de- 
claration was read with 2 ſe- 
olemnity, 
to the different bodies of the army 
who were encamped around Boſton, 
and was received by them with loud 
acciamations of approbation. 
'- This declaration was followed by 


an addreſs to the inhabitants of 


Great-Britain; another to the pen. 
ple of Ireland; and a p*tition 9 
the king. All theſe writings were 
drawn up in a very maſtery mag. 
ner; and are, in reſpect to art, ad. 
dreſs, and execution, equal to any 
public declarations made by any 
powers upon the greateſt occaſions, 

The congreſs had in their de. 
claration, without naming it, re- 
probated the principles of Lord 
North's conciliatory propoſition, 
which they call an inſidious ma. 
neuvre adopted by parliament, 


They, however, afterwards took 


the reſolution more formally into 
conſideration. It had been com- 
municated to them by direction, or 
at leaſt permiſſion from that mini- 
iter, in the” hand-writing of Sir 
Grey Cowper, one of the two prin. 
cipal ſecretaries of the treaſury, 
In the courſe of a long and argu- 
men tative diſcuſſion, they condemn 
it, as unreaſonable and inſidious; 
that it is unreaſonable, becauſe, if 
they declare they will accede to it, 
they declare, without reſervation, 
that they will purchaſe the favour 
of parliament, not knowing at the 
ſane time at what price they will 
pleaſe to eſtimate their favour ; that 
it is infidious, becauſe individual 
colonies, having bid, and bidden 
again, till they find the avidity of 
the {eller too great for all their 
powers to ſatisfy, are then to return 
into oppoſition, divided from their 
ſiſter colonies, whom the miniſter 
will have previouſly detached by a 
grant of eaſier terms, or by an art- 
ful procraſtination of a definitive 
anſwer. They conclude upon the 
whole, that the propofition was 
held up to the world, to deceive it 
into a belief, that there was nothiag 
in diſpute but the mode of Jevying 
taxes; and that parliament having 

now 
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now been ſo good as to give up 
that, the . colonies muſt be unrea- 
ſonable in the higheſt degree if 
they were not perfectly ſatisfied. 
The colony of Georgia at length 
joined in the general alliance. A 
provincial congreſs having afſem- 
bled in the beginning of the month 
of July, they ſpeedily agreed to all 
the reſolutions of the two general 
congreſſes in their utmoſt extent, 
and appointed five delegates to at- 
tend the preſent. As it were to 


at once entered into all the ſpirit of 
the reſolutions formed by the other 
colonies, and adopted ſimilar; and 
declared, that thovgh their province 
was*not included in any of the op- 
preſuve acts lately paſſed againſt 
America, they conſidered that cir- 
cumſtance as an inſult rather than 
a favour, as being done only with 
a view to divide them from their 
American brethren. They alſo 
addreſſed a petition, under the title 
of an humble addreſs and reprefent- 
ation, to his majeſty; which, how- 
erer threadbare the ſubject had al- 
ready been worn, was not deficient 
in a certain freſhneſs of colouring, 
which gave it the appearance of 
novelty. From this acceſhon to the 
confederacy, they henceforward aſ- 
ſumed the appellation of the 7 ir- 
teen Uniied Colonies, 

In the mean time the general 
congreſs, in compliance with the 
wihes of the people in general, 
and the particular application of 
the New- England provinces, ap- 
pointed George Waſhington, Eſq; 
a gentleman of afluent fortune in 
Virginia, .and, who had acquired 
conſiderable military experience in 
the command of different bodies of 
the provincials during the laſt war, 
lo be general and commander in 


make amends for the delay, they 


chief of all the American forces, 


They alſo appointed Artemus 
Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Schuy= 
ler, and Iſrael Putnam, Eſqrs. to 
be major- generals; and Horatio 


Gates, Eſq; adjutant-general. Of 


theſe general officers, Lee and Gates 
were Engliſh gentlemen, who had 
acquired horiour in the laſt war; 
and who from diſguſt or principle 
now joined the Americans. Ward 
and Putnam were of Maſſachuſet's- 
Bay, and Schuyler of New-Vork. 
The congreſs alſo fixed and aſſign- 
ed the pay of both officers and fol-. 
diers; the latter of whom were 
much better provided for than thoſe 
upon our eſtabliſument. 
The Generals Waſhington and 
Lee arrived at the camp before Boſ- 
ton in the beginning of July. 'They 
were treated with the higheſt ho- 
nours in every place through which 
they paſſed; were eſcorted by large 
detachments of volunteers, com- 
poſed of gentlemen, in the diffe- 
rent provinces; and received pub- 
lic addreſſes from the provincial 
congreſſes of New- York and Maſ- 
ſachuſett's-Bay. The military ſpi- 
rit was now ſo high and fo general, 
that war and its preparations occu- 
pied the hands and the minds of 
all orders of people throughout the 
continent. Perſons of fortune and 
family, who were not appointed 
oflicers, entered chearfully as pri- 
vate men, and ſerved with alacri 
in the ranks, Even many of the 
younger quakers forgot their paſſive 
principles of forbearance and non- 
reſiſtance, and taking up arms, 
formed themſelves into companies 
at Philadelphia, and applied wick 
the greateſt labour and aſiduĩty to 
acquire a proficiency in military 
exerciſes and diſcipline. It Was 
ſaid, (but no computation of that 
| The. ort 
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ſort can be aſcertained) that no 
leſs than 200, ooo men were in 
arms and training throughout the 
Continent. | IO, 

The blockade of Boſton, was 
continued with little - variety, 
throughout the year, and during a 
conſiderable part of the enſuing. 
The troops, as well as the remain- 


Ing inhabitants, ſuffered much from 


E H AP. 


Spain. 


fevers, fluxes, and the ſcurvy, which 
were brought on through confine. 
ment; heat of weather, and bad. 
neſs of proviſions. Other mattery 
which originated in this ſeaſon, par. 
ticularly the proceedings on the 
ſide of Canada, being extended in 
their principal conſequences into 
the enſuing year, will with more 
propriety find a place in its hiſtory, 


IX, 


Preparations again Algiers. Siege of Melille raiſed.  Spanih 


' armament effect a landing near Algiers ; engagement with the Moors, 


Spaniard's repulſed, and obliged to retire to their ſhips, 
Cardinal Braſchi elected Pope. 
Inquiſition abolifhed in Milan. 


with Morocco, Taly. 
conduct of the new pontiff. 


War continud 
Character and 
Scarcity of 


corn, and difireſſes of the people in France; great diſturbances ; coronatics 


t Rheims. 


 evith the King of Pruſſia. 
Ruſſia. 
late war taken off. 
Trade on the black ſea. 
of the Chick Daber. 


T7 UROPE has not for a long 

time, been fo deſtitute of mat- 
ter for political ſpeculation, as in 
the year of which we treat. The 
keeping up of vaſt ſtanding armies, 
and an avidity for increaſing them 
equal to what the moſt immediate 
danger could excite, are now be- 
come ſo common, as neither to pro- 
duce ſurprize or apprehenſion. Re- 
views, encampments, with the con- 
tinual.. marching and manceuvring 
of troops, are grown equally fami- 
liar; they are conſidered as com- 
mon occurrences, and paſſed over 


without notice or obſervation. The 


ſmall princes find other amuſements 
to call off their attention from mi- 


litary and political affairs; matters 


Inſurrettiom and devaſtations of the peaſants in Bohtmia. 
Grand commiſſion appointed. Edict from the court of Vienna in favor if 
' the peaſants, puts an end to the troubles, 


Poland. Treaty of commerce 


Regulations in favour of the Diſſident, 
Execution of Pugatſcheff. T axes laid on for the ſupport of the 
Various other regulations for the benefit of the prefle, 
Turky. Death of Mehemet Aboudaab. Death 
Siege of Bara. 


in which, in the preſent ſtate of a 
tew overgrown powers, they are in- 
deed but little concerned. The 


great powers are ſo nearly poized, 
as neither wantonly to ſeek, nor 


much to dread a rupture. Thus a 
general diſtribution of ſtrength 1s 
capable of producing the ſame ef- 
fects, which a general imbecility 
has often done. Europe, however, 
has the ſeeds of contention at all 
times plentifully lodged in her bo- 
ſom, and her fertile ſoil, in a fa- 
vourable ſeaſon, makes them ſhoot 
with wonderful luxuriancc. A ſmall 
change in the circumſtances of any 
of the leading parties, would foon 
involye the reſt in its conſequences 


and might, without the e 
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ol any improbable, or even very 
extraordinary events, give a new 
face to the preſent political ſyſtem. 

It was reſerved for the Spaniſh 
monarch, to attract this year the 
general attention. The vaſt pre- 

rations he made for chaſtizing 
the ſlates of Barbary, ſeemed fo 
much beyond their obje&, that the 
tribe of politicians, who are gene- 
rally apt to refine upon the ſimpleſt 
things, and to ſuſpect ſome myſtery 
in the moſt obvious, predicted dan- 
ger to more than one of his neigh- 
bours. Indeed theſe preparations 
were ſo mighty, that they might 
well alarm any of thoſe who ſup- 
poſed themſelves liable to be their 
object; and it is not improbable 
that ſome apprehenſions were raĩſed, 
which were only removed when 
their ultimate deſtination was aſcer- 
tained by the event. 

The ftate of Algiers, however, 
expected and prepared for this at- 
tack. Their preſent Dey 1s a man 
of ability ; and has taken certain 
meaſures which render it ſuſpected, 
that he has formed a deſign of per- 
petuating that government in his 
family. He left nothing undone to 
render the place ſecure; and pro- 
cured ſome Chriſtian engineers to 
conſtruct new batteries, and 


ſtrengthen the old works. Though 


the fortifications are conſiderable, 
and covered by an enormous artil- 
lery, an enemy has ſtill greater ob- 
Racles to encounter in the nature of 
the climate, and of the adjoining 
country; the heat of the weather, 
with the ſcarcity of water, and the 
lightneſs and ſandineſs of the ſoil, 
rendering the ſubſiſtence and oper- 
ations of an army extremely difh- 
cult, To theſe obſtructions may 
be added a ſtill greater in the dan- 
Berous nature of a moſt turbulent 


ſea, and of an open inhoſpitable 
coaſt, which for a long extent af- 
fords no ſhelter to the Ee which 
muſt indiſpenſibly cover and ſup- 
port an army in ſuch an enterpriſe. 
The Algerines are not, however, 
deſtitute of a bold and daring mili- 
tia; but have a ſtill much greater 
reſource, in the courage and num- 
bers of the native moors, and nu- 
merous tribes of Arabs, who over- 
ſpread their extenſive territories 
and who, however they may ſtand 
affected to the ſtate of Algiers, are 
always ready, from the mortal aver- 
ſion they bear the Spaniards, to en- 
gage in any oppoſition or enterprize 
againſt them. | 

The former have 'at all times 
been peculiarly unfortunate in their 
attempts upon Africa. It would 
ſeem as it Providence intended, 
upon thoſe occaſions, to puniſh 
them, for the 2 and injuſtice 
which they practiſed upon the 
Moors in Spain. The fatal expe- 
dition of Charles the Vth to Al- 
giers, in which he Joſt the fineſt 
army, and ruined the moſt power- 
ful navy then in Europe, 1s well 
known, Neither have the attempts 
of other European powers upon that 
City been attended with much ho- 
nour or advantage. 'Theſe circum- 
ſtances, however, were not ſufficient 
to deter the preſent king of Spain, 
from going to an immenſe expence, 
and fitting out a prodigious arma- 
ment by ſea and land for the de- 
ſtruction of that piratical city and 
ſtate. | 

The ſiege of Melille, was unſuc- 
ceſsfully continued by the Emperor 
of Morocco till the middle of 
March, and then diſgracefully aban- 
doned; his troops being ſo much 
diſpirited by their continual loſſes, 
and the bravery and perſeverance 
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of the garriſon, that he did not 
venture to make uſe of the ſcalin 

ladders, and other materials which 
he had prepared for a general aſ- 
ſault. His attempts upon Penon de 
Velez were equally fruitleſs. In a 
word, no prince ever entered into 
a war more wantonly, or conducted 
it more ſhamefully. Vet in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and under the terrors 
of a Spaniſh invaſion, he refuſed 
all propoſals of accommodation with 
the Dutch ; with whom he perſiſted 
In carrying on a war, which was as 
ill- founded, and as ineffeQually 
ſupported as the former. So wild 
and unaccountable are the politics 
of ignorant and deſpotic princes. 

In the mean time, all Spain 
ſeemed to be in motion. The ports 
were all crowded and in action; 
tranſports of all nations collected; 
great bodies of troops arriving 
every day in the borders of the Me- 
diterranean; and every kind of 
military machine for defence or de- 
ſtruction, were plentifully ſtored on 
board the different fleets at Cartha- 
geria, Cadiz, and Barcelona. The 
tranſports were ballaſted with 
bricks, which evidenced Mn intention 
of conſtructing fortifications and 
works; and anumber of carpenters, 
ſmiths, bricklayers, and artificers 
neceſſary for ſuch a purpoſe, were 
acrordingl * 

The whole force aſſembled at 
* at Carthagena, and is ſaid 
to have conſiſted of 7 ſail of the 
line, of 74 guns each; 8 of 40 
guns; 32 frigates from 20 to 36 
guns; and about 20 ſmaller armed 


veſſels of different conſtructions; 


with 400 tranſports, and 19,000 
ſeamen and marines, On board 


this navy was an infantry of 22, 0 
men, and 4000 cavalry, all com- 


poſed of the molt diſtinguiſhed 


** 


manders 


regiments and beſt troops in Spain, 
with a prodigious artillery, ſaid to 
amount in the whole, for che field 
and for battery, to 400 pieces, and 
2000 men belonging to the train, 
This rrmldable fore was provided 
with ſuch immenſe quantities of 
ſtores, proviſions, and neceſſaries, 
as ſeemed calculated for the eſta- 
bliſhment and ſupport of à great 
and numerous colony, Several men 
of war were alſo equipped and in 
readineſs in different ports, to ſup- 
port this armament in any emer- 
8 The marine was commanded 
y Don Pedro Caſtejon, and the 
land forces by Count O*Reily, who 
had for ſome time ſtood very high 
in eſtimation in the Spaniſh ſervice, 
Such a force, in its modern Cate of 
barbariſm and imbecility, ſeemed 
ſufficient to overwhelm all Africa. 
The fleet being detained near a 
month by contrary winds, did not 
arrive in the bay of Algiers till the 
beginning of July, where the com- 
Pond every appearance of 
a reſolute and vigorous defence. 
They ſeem to have been undeter- 
mined for fome time, in what man- 
ner to effect a debarkation ; at 
length, a part of the fleet was em- 
ployed to divert the attention of 
the enemy by a falſe attack upon 
ſome forts near the town, while the 
remainder were drawn off to cover 


the troops in their landing. The 


ſnips that attacked the forts ſeem 
to have conducted their buſineſs 


very badly, and ſuffered accord- 


ingly; but more 1 miſcon- 
duct, than any defign © approach- 
ing too cloſely to the enemy. In 
the mean time, the firſt debarkation 
of the troops was ſucceſsfully ef- 
fected; about 8000 men being 
landed by 4 o'clock in the morning, 


| and the remainder following with 


great, 


r 
LY 
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t expedition. The falſe attacks 
bad not deceived the Algerines, and 
the Spaniards found all the neigh- 
bouring hills covered with great 
bodies of Moors, who, though not 
drawn up in much military order, 
ſhewed the greateſt eagerneſs to 
engage them, | | 

The general's intention. was to 
take poffeion of a hill which com- 
manded the landing- place, and im- 
mediately to throw up ſuch works 
a3 would have rendered it a ſecure 
place of arms. By this means a 
ſafe communication would have 
been eſtabliſhed with the fleet, their 
artillery would have kept the ene- 
my at a proper diſtance, and the 
preparations for the ſiege would 
have been conducted with due lei- 
ſure, and the arrangements accord- 
ingly properly laid. To inſure 
ſucceſs to his deſign, the general 
had ordered the troops of the firſt 
dvifion to form immediately upon 
the beach, and ſtrictly forbid their 
advancing upon the enemy until 
the ſecond de barkation was effected, 
and the whole army ſupported by 
ts artillery, drawn up in order of 
battle. This ſcheme, however well 
lad, was overthrown. by that inhe- 
rent averſion which ſubſiſts between 
the Spaniards and Moors; an aver- 


lon in its effects that ſeems to equal 


that natural antipathy, which is 


luppoſed to render certain animals 
incapable of enduring each other's 


ight, without inſtantaneous efforts 


mutual deſtruction. 

| The firſt divifion, with a teme- 
nty and contempt of command 
that, diſgraced all diſcipline, and 
in Which 

equally cufpable, and much more 
to be condemned than the ſoldiers, 
Uuitted the ſecurity which their ſta- 
uon under the guns of the fleet af- 
Vo r. XVIII. 1775. 


the commanders were 


forded, and diſdaining te wait for 
their fellows, ruſhed on to the at- 
tack, and found themſelves in 2 
few minutes moſt deſperately en- 
gaged with the Moors, who equal- 
ly eager for the encounter, gave 
— a reception which they little 
expected. The conſequences of 
this unfortunate act could not be re- 
trieved. The ſucceeding troops, 
as faſt as they landed, ran of neceſ- 
ſity to the ſuccour of their friends 
who they ſaw overborne, by the 
ſuperior numbers and deſperate cou- 
rage of the enemy; and were them- 
ſelves ſoon involved in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, and equally in want of 
ſupport. The engagement laſted 
with the greateſt fury on both ſides 
for 13 hours, when the Spaniards 
were at length obliged to retire 
with great loſs under the cover of 
their ſhips; and notwithſtanding 
the exceſſive fatigues they had un- 
dergone in the courſe of the day, 
found it neceſſary to take the im- 
mediate advantage of the night for 
a re · embarkation. +: 

It muſt ſeem aſtoniſhing, accord- 
ing to the ideas which we generally 
form of the nature, diſcipline, and 


arms of Mooriſh troops, that al- 


moſt any ſuperiority. in number 
which we can well ſuppoſe, ſhould 
enable them for ſo long a time to 
withſtand and repel the aſſaults of 
ſo regular, powerful, and well- ap- 
pointed a force; for though the 
Spaniards, through their raſhneſs 
and intemperance, gave up {ome 


of thoſe advantages which they de- 


rived from military. ſkill, arms, and 
diſcipline, they ſtill retained o 
many others, as, it would ſeem," 
might have more than counter." 


ballanced that difference. It is re- 
ported, that the national pride Was 


much wounded, and jealouſy ex- 
KI cited, 


« 
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cited, by the appointment of a fo- 
reigner to the ſupreme command, 
in an expedition of ſuch import- 
ance, and from which ſo much 
glory was expected; and that they 
particularly thought, as the conteſt 
was purely Spanith, and a point of 
rivalſhip with their hereditary ene- 
mies, Spaniards alone ſhould bear 
the palm of victory. The ſame 
accounts ſay, that the general met 
with a violent oppoſition in the 
final council of war, and that his 
opponents there were among the 
foremoſt of thoſe, who by their 
raſhneſs and diſobedience counter- 
. ated his deſigns. | 
| Upon a medium of the Spaniſh 
accounts, (which are extremely de- 
fective) their loſs appears to have 
been from fix to 800 ſlain, and 
about 2000 wounded. Some fo- 
reign accounts ſtate the loſs at dou- 
ble that number, which, conſidering 
the length of the engagement, the 
fury of the combatants, and the 
number of officers of rank who were 
killed or wounded, does not appear 
improbable. Theſe accounts re- 
Cite many other particulars, on the 
veracity of which we have no au- 
thority to decide. They repreſent, 
that the Spaniards had landed their 
proviſions, and many of their other 
ſtores, the loſs of which occaſioned 
the ſudden and unexpected re- 
turn of the fleet and army, without 
attempting any further ſervice; this 
meaſure might however have been 
Juſtified by the great number of ſick 
and wounded, without recurring to 
any other cauſe. They likewiſe 
ſay, that the Spaniſh marine be- 
haved very badly; that their dread 
of falling by any accident into the 
hands of the Moors, had ſo power- 
ful an operation, as to render them 
too cautious in approaching the 


ſhore, and that all the eſſential ſer- 
vice in that reſpect had been per- 
formed by two Malteſe men of war, 
who behaved with their uſual bra- 
very. As the character of the Spa- 
niards has ever been clear in the 
youre of valour, this account myuf 

e received with caution and li. 
mitation. However theſe matters 
. be, this expedition muſt be 
ranked amongſt the moſt diſgrace. 
ful in its event, as well as the mof 
formidable in its preparations, of 
any in the preſent age. 

The clamours of the people, in 
which they were ſupported by ſome 
of the great families, were outra- 
geous apainſt the general. They 
were deſirous of offering him as a 
facrifice to the national honour, and 
to the manes of their deceaſed 
friends. This is the uſual ebulli- 
tion of national vanity, which will 
ever ſeek ſome foreign object of re- 
ſentment, on which, if poſſible, to 
heap its own diſgrace. The king, 
on the contrary, did not ſeem at all 
diſſatisfied with the conduct of the 
| qe He, however, complied 
o far with the opinions or preju- 
dices of the people, as to remove 
him from the military department, 
and to afford him a very honour- 
able retirement, in the 1mportant 
1 of the province of An- 

aluſia. „ 

Other expeditions were threaten- 
ed, and a continued, and expenhve 
courſe of preparation was carried on 
during the year, which, as nothing 
was undertaken, cannot well be 
accounted for. The emperor ot 
Morocco was ſo much alarmed by 
the late preparations, and diſpirited 
by his il fecees, that he ſolicited 


for peace with great earneſtneſs; 
and at length obtained leave to ſend 


a miniſter for that purpoſe voy 
rid, 
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did. The Spaniſh court was ve- 
ry haughty in 1ts demands, and 
inſiſted, beſides other conditions, 
6n the payment of four millions 
of dollars, for the expences of 
the war, the ceſſion of a conſi- 
derable territory round each of the 
Spaniſh fortreſſes in. Africa; and 
that he ſhould alſo cede to Spain 
the port of Tetuan, and the iſland 
of Mogador. This affair Was in 
agitation at the time of the failure 
of the late expedition; an, event, 
which poſſibly had ſome influence 
in directing the emperor's anſwer; 
though it is alſo probable, that 
a compliance with the payment 
of the great ſum of money de- 
manded, was much beyond his abi- 
lity ; and the ceflion of Tetuan and 
Mogador could only be expected, 
if a Spaniſh army was advancing to 
his capital, However it was, he 
totally rejected the propoſed con- 
ditions. The war has been ſince 
confined to ſeveral ſevere engage- 
ments between the Barbary cruizers 
and the Spaniſh ſhips of war, in 
which the former always fought 
with great obſtinacy; and were ge- 
nerally great ſufferers. | 2 
. The intrigues of the conclave 
were at length terminated by the 
Feb. 144 election of a ſovereign 
l pontiff; who owed his 
elevation more to the colluſion, ar- 
lfices, and refinement in fineſſe of 
the different parties, than to any 
weight of his own, or intention of 
theirs. - The zealots are ſaid to 
have carried the point by a fortu- 
nate ſiroke, and the exact timing of 
acritical opportunity; and the event 
is ſad; in the public papers, but 
e are not clear upon what autho- 
my, to have been ſo unexpected, 
lat, without any particular excep- 


, 


don to the object of choice, the 


aſtoniſhment of the people pre- 
vented their ſhewing the uſual marks 
of joy upon the publication of the 
election. 

John Angelo Braſchi, the pre- 
ſent pope, and who, upon his elec- 
tion to the pontifical chair, aſſumed 
the name of Pius the VIth, was 
born at Ceſena, near Ravenna, in 
the Romagna, on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1717. He is of one of the 
moſt ancient and illuſtrious families 
in that province, and is ſaid to have 
a fine perſon, with a great ſhare 
of ſenſe, vivacity, and knowledge. 
He was greatly eſteemed by Benedict 
the XIVth, who employed him in 
tranſacting many affairs of import- 
ance, upon which occaſions he was 
always diſtinguiſhed by his diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, zeal, and ability. He 
was likewiſe in favour with the late 
pope, from whom in 1773 he ob- 
tained a cardinal's hat; and was 
ſoon after appointed treaſurer of the 
apoſtolic chamber: "Though poſ- 
ſelled of only a moderate fortune, 
he is ſaid to have managed it in 
ſuch a manner, as to have given 
frequent and undoubted proofs, 
both of the generoũty of his heart, 
and the magnificence of his diſpo- 
ſion. In a word, if he really poſ- 
ſeſſes the qualities Which are aſ- 
cribed to him, the electors could 
not, perhaps, have better diſpoſed 
of their ſuffrages. 

He eaſily found means, in the 
opening of his government, to ac- 
quire that popularity which ſeemed 
wanting at his acceſſion. Among 
other mealures for this purpoſe, he 
confiderably lowered the price of 
batchers meat, and privately reim- 
burſed the butchers the loſs which 
they ſuſtained. Such little ſtrata- 
gems, however trifling they appear, 
are equally laudable and neceſſary 
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to gain the affections of a people. 
By what hitherto appears of it, his 
reign promiſes to be proſperous, 
and his government ſuch as will 
render his people happy. He ſeems 
liberal in diſpoſition and manners, 
ealy of acceſs, unconnected with 
parties, and fo totally free from 
— as to appear even a friend 
to toleration. We are however 
aware of the common error, of ex- 
pecting too much from the virtues 
of new princes. 

The new pontiff iſſued an ordi- 
nance for the better regulation of 
the clergy in Rome, by which they 
are forbidden, under the moſt ri- 

orous penalties, from appearing 
in the habits of the laity, from en- 
tering coffee or gaming-houſes, 
from walking in the evenings with 
the other ſex, and from entertain- 
ing any female domeſtics under 40 
years of age. He alſo cauſed a 
tri ſcrutiny to be made into the 
report which had been induſtriouſly 
raiſed of the late pope's being diſ- 
patched by poiſon; by which it 
appeared, from incontrovertible 
evidence, that the whole was a 
falſehood, which owed its birth and 
circulation, as it is ſaid, to the ma- 
lice of F. Martinelli, conſultor of 
the holy office, and ſome other 
minor conventual friars of the or- 
der of St. Francis. 

Italy has afforded little other 
matter of attention. A new law 
has been paſſed in the Grand Dutchy 
of Tuſcany, which regulates the 
age, terms, and manner of admif- 
fion, of perſons of either ſex into 
the monaſtic orders. This law 


lays ſuch wholeſome reſtrictions 
with reſpe&t to age, public ex- 
amination, and many other parti- 
culars, obliges ſuch a length of 
time to be taken in the deliberation, 


and affords ſo unbounded a liberty 
to the agent in the determination, 
as will effectually cure the crying 
evils that aroſe from the unnatura] 
violence and intereſted views of 
parents and relations, in compelling 
or circumventing thoſe under their 
care, to embrace a mode of life for 
which they were not ordained by 
nature. It will alſo in its conſe. 
quences, by degrees, wear away 
and reduce to nothing thoſe rej. 
gious orders; a meaſure which 
now ſeems to be a primary object 
with almoſt all the Roman Catholic 
ſovereigns in Europe. 

The regency of Milan has given 
a late inſtance of that general diſ- 
poſition to reduce the powers of the 
church, by aboliſhing for ever the 
tribunal of the ;nquilition in that 
dutchy, and appropriating its ef. 
tates to the ſupport of an hoſpital 
for orphans. Ihe republic of. Ve- 
nice alſo ſtill continues inflexible in 
its oppoſition to the claims of the 
court of Rome; and the king of 
Naples has ordered the biſhops, 
under heavy penalties, to fill up the 
vacancies of thoſe numerous be- 
nefices in his dominions, which had 
hitherto been conſidered as the pro- 
perty, and were in the ſole gift of 
the holy ſee. The marriage be. 
tween the prince of Piedmont and 
the princeſs Clotilda of France, can 
ſcarcely be conſidered as an object 
of political attention, the ties of 
affinity between the two families 
having been already ſo cloſely 
drawn, as to require no additional 
cement of union. 

The diſtreſſes of the people, 
owing to the ſcarcity and Cearnels 
of corn in France, threw that king- 
dom into an uncommon ſtate ot 
diſturbance and commotion during 
a great part of the ſpring aad oy 

mer. 
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mer. It ſeems probable, that other 
cauſes or motives than thoſe ariſing 
merely from the dearth, combined 
to aggravate thoſe diſorders. Par- 
ties have grown to a great height 
in that kingdom fince the acceſſion 
of the preſent monarch, and are 
ſaid not only to pervade the inner- 
molt neceſſes of the palace, but to 
extend their influence to the pro- 
vinces. The conduct of the rioters, 
in many inſtances, would indicate, 
that they had been influenced in 
thoſe caſes by other motives than 
want. The elevation of Monſ. 
Turgot to the chief direction of the 
finances had, as it is ſaid, given 
great offence to the powerful body 
of the farmers general. With theſe, 
certain political combinations choſe 
to act on this occaſion. Turgot 
appears to be a perſon of the great- 
eſt probity, and of very enlarged 
notions in matters of trade and po- 
litical economy. He had done a 
great deal towards freeing the com- 
merce of grain from many injudi- 
cious reſtrictions, both with regard 
to the internal traffic and to foreign 
exportation. This ſcarcity hap- 
pening to coincide with the time 
of his regulations, was factiouſly 
attributed to them; and it is not 
Improbable, that every proper pre- 
caution on the introduction of fo 
new and critical a meaſure was not 
taken. ; 

It is certain, that the diſtreſſes of 
the people were not only great, but 
in many caſes intolerable. Bread, 
in ſeveral places, could not be pro- 
cured for money; and the beggars 
are ſaid to have refuſed the latter, 
whilſt they rent the air with cries for 
the former; ſo that gold was no 
longer a ſecurity ee F ct This 
diſtreſs was the more irremediable, 
as other nations were not abundant- 


ly ſupplied. The ſcarcity of corn 
in England not only cut off that 
reſource, but diverted a ſtill greater, 
by the immenſe quantities which it 
drew from the American colonies. 
Mankind will bear the extreme of 
want with wonderful patience, 
while they ſuppoſe it to ariſe from 
a natural and inevitable neceſlity ; 
but if they imagine it to proceed 
from any fault in their rulers, or 
think that relief is attainable if 
proper means were purſued for the 
purpoſe, however broken down they 
may be by the harſhneſs of govern- 
ment, or the weight of laws, they 
will take fire at an inſtant, and no 
bounds can be preſcribed to their 
violence. 

Snch was the caſe in France, 
The idea of hoarding and mono- 
poly, of a combination of the rich 
to grind the faces of the poor, and 
even to ſuck the lait remainsof their 
vital blood, was every where ſpread, 
The people aſſembled in different 
parts of the kingdom, and were 
guilty of the greateſt outrages. In 
the commiſſion of theſe violences 
they counteracted, as uſual, their 
avowed intention, and by deſtroy- 
ing vaſt quantities of corn and 
flour, cut off the ſources of that re- 
lief which was their apparent ob- 
jet. | They alſo further increaſed 
the diſtreſſes of the people, by de- 
tzrring the proprietors of proviſions 
from venturing to bring them to 
market. In general, vengeance 
and deſtruction, not pillage, were 
their object. What appears very 
ſurpriſing, and ſeemed as if ſome, 
at leaſt, of theſe riots had been ex- 
cited only to diſtreſs government, 
was, that in ſeveral places, they 
left money to pay for the miſchiefs 
they had done. | 44 

The 
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The inſurrection at Dijon, the 
capital of Burgundy, was attended 
with more fatal conſequences than 
any other we have heard of. The 
inhabitants of that city, finding 
that the market was not ſupplied 
with corn ſufficient for their fuſte- 
nance, aſſembled in a conſiderable 
body on Eaſter Tueſday, and march- 
ed to a neighbouring farmer's, who 

had a large ſtock of corn on hand, 
which he refuſed to ſell under a 
very advanced price. His houſe 
they burnt, and deſtroyed every 
thing about it; after that exploit, 
they ſacked the houſe of the in- 
tendant, who thought himſelf very 
fortunate in eſcaping from their 
fury, 'The army being at length 
brought to quell the riot, ſeized 
upon a conſiderable number of the 
ringleaders, which ſo exaſperated 
the people, that a terrible fray en- 
ſued, in which, it is ſaid, that 500 
perſons were killed or wounded, 
In the mean time, no means were 
left untried by the government, 
either to quell theſe diſturbances, 
or to alleviate their cauſe. Troops 
were ſtationed to protect the mar- 
kets, and the roads and rivers by 
which they were ſupplied ; great 
companies of the burghers were 
armed in different places for the 
ſame purpoſe, Some examples were 
made, and ina few inſtances, where 
extraordinary acts of outrage had 
been committed, ſummary juſtice 
was executed without any form of 
trial, by hanging the offenders on 
the ſpot. © Theſe inſtances were 
however rare, and the puniſhments 
of any ſort not numerous. The 
king granted a confiderable bonnty 
on the importation of corn, and 
obtained a particular permiſſion 
from the ſtates of the Auſtrian Ne- 


therlands for the exportation of 
that commodity to France, con- 
trary to a general prohibition which 
they had previouſly iſſued, The 
public diſorders, nctwith{tanding 
all theſe meaſures, increaled to ſo 
alarming a degree, as at length to 
excite apprehenſions of a general 
inſurreQion, and to make it ap- 
pear neceſſary to call in the troops 
from the frontiers to the centre of 
the kingdom; fo that the iſle of 
France, with ſome others of the 
interior provinces, vere in a man- 
ner ſurrounded and interſected with 
lines of armed men. lt was re- 
ported, that perſons of high rank, 
and of all conditions, both cler 
and laity, had a ſhare in thoſe diſ- 
turbances, and ſome were ſent to 
the Baſtile upon ſuſpicion ; but a 
critical eaquiry into theſe matters 
was wiſely avoided. The king 
proclaimed a general pardon to all 
thoſe who would return peaceably 
to their reſpective homes, except 
the ringleaders ; though this pro- 
clamation appearedambiguous, and 
the diſtinction dangerous, yet as it 
was ſoon found that no farther en- 
quiry was made or intended, all 
apprehenſion ceaſed. Whatever 
was the nature, or ſecret cauſe of 
theſe tumults, incendiary letters 
were {till written, and threats uſed 
to burn the ſtanding corn. It at 
length pleaſed Providence, that a 
moſt plentiful harveſt removed the 
diſtreſſes of the people both in 
France and moſt other parts of 
Europe. The government acted 
with great prudence and modera- 
tion through the whole of this 
troubleſome affair, | 
The pageantry and 
ſplendor of the corona- 
tion at Rheims, perhaps, contri- 
1 | buted 
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buted to allay the ferment in the 
minds of the people. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſchemes of œconomy 
that had been adopted, and Mr. 
Turgot's abilities in finance, the 
court ſtill continued poor, and was 
under a neceſſity of anticipating the 


growing revenues, ſo that a free 


gift of 20 millions of livres, which 
was granted by the aſſembly of the 
clergy, was a very acceptable dou- 
ceur, This aſſembly continued 
their ſittings longer than uſual, and 
it was much hoped that ſome fa- 
vourable conceſſions in regard to 
the proteſtants, particularly in re- 
ſpet to their marriages, would 
have been obtained from them. 
This ſubje& indeed occupied much 
of their time, and as it is a matter 
which the court and nation in ge- 
neral ſeem of late to be much in- 
tereſted in, great expectations were 
accordingly formed. It, however, 
requires time, and even a familia- 
rity of thinking on the ſubject, to 
wear away antient prejudices ; and 
the aſſembly, after much debate 
upon it, broke up without coming 
to any concluſion, 

The inſurrection and devaſtations 
of the peaſants in Bohemia and 
Moravia, have this year diſturbed 
the repoſe of the court of Vienna, 
and been productive of much miſ- 
chief in thoſe countries. It would 
ſeem as if there were certain ſea- 
ſons, in which great bodies of man- 
kind are particularly diſpoſed to 
oppoſe and reſent thoſe oppreſſions 
and injuries, which for a long ſe- 
ries of time they had endured with 
patience, or which at moſt produced 
no other effect than ſilent grudge or 
private murmur. The ſtate of the 
peaſants, in that kingdom, has at 


ail times been extremely ſervile and 


miſerable, and the oppreſſions of 
their lords nearly inſupportable. 
Vet, except when religious diſputes 
were the primary object, and civil 
liberty accidentally included, we 
do not know of any attempts they 
had hitherto made to better their 
condition, On the contrary, they 
entirely overlooked the favourable 
opportunities which were preſented 
by ſome late wars, of profiting by 
the ſituation of public affairs. 

The inſurrection this year did not 
appear to have been a ſudden and 
tumultuary proceeding, ariſing from 
any of thoſe immediate and glarin 
acts of violence or cruelty, which 
will ſometimes catch the paſſions of 
a whole people, and excite them 
even to madneſs, It ſeemed rather 
the reſult of a cool and ſerious re- 
flection, long brooding over its in- 
juries, and ſeeking revenge, in a 
certain degree, as well as redreſs ; 
it alſo carried marks of concert and 
deſign, which ſeldom appear in 
that order of mankind, except they 
act under the influence of ſome 
great leaders. It is however to be 
obſerved, that the remains of the 
antient Huſſites, as well as the mo- 
dern Moravian brethren, were ei— 
ther principals or auxiliaries in this 
inſurrection; and that this appear- 
ance of order and union might 
have ariſen from that diſcipline and 
intelligence between the parts, ne- 
ceſſarily eſtabliſned in thoſe reli- 
gious ſects, which are either trained 
under the immediate terrors cf per- 
ſecution, or the doubt and appre- 
henſion of an uncertain toleration, 
It is reported, that they ſent depu- 
ties to intreat the protection of a 
＋ neighbouring prince, and that 

e totally refuſed to interfere in any 
manner; but recommended to them 
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to ap;ly to their natural ſovereigns 
for redreſs. If this report be true, 
which - from later circumſtances 
appears doubtful, it would ſeem, 
as if theſe troubles were not entirely 
clear from religious motives. 

The firſt notice of this inſurrec- 
tion was about the ſeaſon of the 
ſeed-ſowing in ſpring, which ren- 
dered it feared that the miſeries of 
a famine, which had been ſo lately 
experienced in that country, would 
again be renewed, 'The peaſants 
a:tembled in great bodies, and in 
various Parts of the kingdom at the 
ſame time, to the amount, it was 
ſaid, of 80,000 men, and commit- 
ted great violences in many places, 
upon the caſtles, towns, and pa- 
lates of the great lords, They de- 
manded the abuliſhment of the ſer- 
vitude to which by the corvees they 
were bound to their lords, and 
which preſſed ſo ſeverely upon the 
lowelt and moſt numerous order of 
the peaſants, that they were obliged 
to labour for them ſix days in the 
week, and allowed only the ſabbath 
for railing their own proviſions. 
The emperor had already taken 
conſiderable pains to remedy thoſe 
grievances, and it was ſome time 
ago ſaid, that he had iſſued an or- 
dinance for that purpoſe ; but how- 
ever that was, the ſtrong oppoſition 
ct the nobility rendered his general 
intentions fruitleſs. The impa- 
tience of the people was probably 
increaſed by this knowledge of the 
emperor's diſpoſition; and the in- 
ſyrgents, to colpur their violences, 
pretendẽd that a patent in their fa- 
your had been paſſed, and was con- 
cealed by the nobility. 

The court of Vienna was leſs 
alarmed at this inſurrection than 
might have been expected, and 

1 


ſhewed the greate moderation, le- 
nity, and tenderneſs, in its conduct 
towards the inſurgents. Great bo- 
dies of troops were however de. 
tached from different quarters to 
Bohemia; and Count Collowrath, 
the great chancellor of that king. 
dom, was immediately diſpatched 
to enquire into the grievances of 
the peaſants. A high commiſſion 
was afterwards appointed for the 
ſame purpoſe, conſiſting of perſons 
of the firſt rank and character, and 
wholly unintereſted in the matter of 
diſpute, who were alſo to conſider 
of ſuch equitable regulations be- 
tween the lords and their vaſſals, 
and to aſcertain the rights of the 
one, and the duties of the other in 
ſo clear a manner, as would pre; 
vent any future diſturbances of the 
ſame nature. 

In the beginning, tranquillity 
was immediately reſtored wherever 
the troops appeared ; the moſt no- 
torious leaders fled to the moun- 
tains, and the bulk of the people 
were found peaceably in their ha- 
bitations; the troops were em- 
ployed rather to prevent miſchief 
than to infli&t puniſhment ; and 
though many examples were necel- 
ſarily made, they bore no propor- 
tion to the number or enormity of 
the exceſſes. In the mean time, 
the outrages were continued 1n all 
other places, and immediately re- 
newed upon the departure of the 
troops from any particular diſtrict. 
At length, the dread of puniſhment 
ariſing from a continued repetition 
of offences, induced many thouſands 
of the peaſants totally to abandon 
their habitations, and to ſeek re- 
fuge in the valt mountains and 
woods that ſurround that kingdom, 
Theſe having now no meaſures to 


keep, 
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ey 


keep, grew more daring and cruel 
in their exceſſes, and at 1 ar- 
rived at ſuch a degree of boldneſs, 
as to venture to encounter detach- 
ments of the troops, and to ſtand 
and return their fire with incredible 
obſtinacy, and contempt of life, 
declaring, that it was a matter of 
indifference to them, whether they 
periſhed by fire, ſword, the hang- 
man, or the miſeries which had 
driven them into their preſent ſtate 
of deſperation. : 

By theſe outrages, Bohemia pre- 
ſented a melancholy ſpectacle of 
ruin and deſolation; for though 
the nobility, their bailiffs, ſervants, 
and officers, were the immediate 
ſufferers, all orders of mankind, by 
degrees, partook in the common 
calamity. At length, the grand 
commiſſion having made their re- 
port to the court of Vienna, a pa- 
tent was founded upon it in the 
month of September, which at once 
reſtored peace and tranquillity to 
the kingdom, and ſecurity and hap- 
pineſs to the peaſants, Though 
the corvees were not entirely abo- 
liſhed, they were regulated in ſuch 
a manner, as to render the burthen 
comparatively light to the vaſſals, 
and to afford them a reaſonable 
time for attending to domeſtic af- 
fairs, and the providing of a ne- 


ceſſary proviſion for their families. 


Inſtead of the whole week, the 
loweſt order of peaſants are now to 
appropriate only three days to the 
lervice of their lords; whilſt thoſe 
of the ſecond claſs, and who con- 
tribute a certain proportion to the 


exigencies of the ſtate, are ſubjected 


by the corvees to two days in the 
week; and the upper claſs, or real 
farmers, to one only ; thoſe two 


orders being alſo ſubject to a 
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certain fixed ſervice of horſes or 
oxen. 

A change was alſo made with re- 
ſpect to the raiſing of the public 
revenues, which was much in fa- 
vour of the lower orders; their bur- 
thens being very conſiderably leſ- 
ſened, to the amount it is ſaid of a 
million of florins annually, and 
new duties laid upon commodities 
which are chiefly conſumed by the 
rich, to ſupply the deficiency. 
"Theſe regulations cauſed the greateſt 
Joy among the lower orders of the 
people; but, as may be expected, 
were far from being pleaſing to the 
nobility. It is not impoſſible, con- 
ſidering the emperor's character, 
and the endeavours he had before 
uſed in the buſineſs, that however 
he might regret the temporary miſ- 
chiefs with which it was attended, 
he was not ſorry that ſo fair an op- 
portunity was preſented, for afford- 
ing relief to the bulk of the people 
in that country, 

No material change has taken 
place in the circumſtances of Po. 
land, fince the concluſion of the 
war between its great neighbours. 
The court of Peterſburg direQs all 
the affairs of that country with as 
unbounded a (way, as it does thoſe 
of its domeſtic provinces, It is 
true, that the nobility are ſtill as 
turbulent, and the factions as vio- 
lent as ever in that country ; but 
fortunately for themſelves and the 
people, the power which overawes 
and controuls them, 1s of ſo ſupe- 
rior a ſtrength and magnitude, as 
effectually to reftrain them from 
thoſe defperate efforts, which have, 
of late, ſo repeatedly heaped ruin 
upon themſelves and the republic. 
Under the order preſerved by that 
ſtrong graſp, the country is begin- 
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ning to recover from the effects of 
thoſe dreadful calamities which it 
has fo long endured ; and its ex- 
tenſive plains once more to ſmile 
under the hand of cultivation. 

'The moderation and influence of 
the court of Peterſburg has alſo 
produced a very happy effect upon 
the conduct of the other great parti- 
tioning powers; they both having 
deſiſted from ſeveral of their late 
claims, and relaxed greatly from 
that rigour and violence with which 
they had treated the republic. The 
untortunate city of Dantzick has, 
however, found no alleviation to 
its ſufferings ; and ſeems a victim 
abandoned to its fate. In the mean 
time, the Ruſſian troops are ſtill 
detained in Poland; and it is 
Probable, that cauſes or motives 
will never be wanting, for their 
keeping a ſtrong force in that 


country. : 

A treaty of com- 
Much 18th. merce which has 
been concluded between the Repub- 


lic and the king of Pruſſia, as it is 


very advantageous to the latter, 
may probably be a means of pro- 


longing harmony in that quarter. 


The unfortunate Dantzickers are 
ſufferers in this as in every thing 
elſe. While meaſures ſeem to be 
taking by the permanent council 
and government to encourage fo- 
reigners to repeople the detolated 
Provinces of that kingdom, which 
they will find a work of long time 
and much expence, before any con- 
fiderable benefit is received, they 
are continually harraſſing the Jews, 
(who form a great body of the peo- 
ple, and are the moſt induſtrious of 
its inhabitants) in ſuch a manner, 
by additional poll taxes, and partial 
oppreſſive reſtrictions, as will pro- 


bably oblige them totally to aban. 
don the country. Such is the boaſt- 
ed policy of ſtateſmen and nations ; 
and fo prevalent will the force of 
prejudice and error ever continue, 

The Diſſidents have been at 
length remembered by the court of 
Ruflia; and their privileges are now 
aſcertained and ſecured. They are 
particularly ſecured in the public 
profeſſion and exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, and are allowed churches and 
ſchools even at Warſaw ; but are 
reſtrained from the uſe of bells in 
the former. Some other regula- 
tions have taken place in their fa. 
vour, particularly a right of appeal 
in all cafes of grievance to a tri- 
bunal, in which a certain number 
of their own communion are to be 
admitted as aſſeſſors. They are, 
however, ſtill debarred from ſitting 
in the ſenate, and from occupying 
any office; in the departments. of 
adminiſtration. 

Ruſſia enjoys her power, in- 
fluence, and glory, with a noble 
and ſplendid magnificence. All 
her affairs are conducted upon a 
ou and extenſive ſyſtem, and all 

er acts are in a grand ſtyle. She 
ſits ſupreme between Europe and 
Aſia, and looks as if ſhe intended 
to dictate to both. We ſee in her 
a great but ſtill growing empire, 
which not having reached the ſum- 
mit of her deſtined power, feels 
life and vigour glowing in every 
part. The ſucceſſes and conſe- 
quences of the late war, have en- 
larged the ſpirit, extended the 
views, and dignified the minds of 
the people. In ſuch a ſtate, every 
thing is bold and maſculine. Even 
vices and crimes are preat, 

Theimpoſtor Pugatſ- ; 
chef, with four of his Jan. 21 
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accomplices, were publicly executed 
at Moſcow in the beginning of the 
year. Pugatſcheff, with his prin- 
cipal aſſociate, named Perſilief, 
were beheaded; the three others 
were hanged, and eighteen more 
underwent the knout, and were 
ſent to Siberia. If the ſentence 
had been fulfilled, Pugatſcheff's 
hands and feet would have been 
firſt out off and expoſed to the peo- 
ple, before the final _— took 
place; but through ſome ſingular 
miſtake, the executioner cut off his 
head firſt; an error, for which it is 
ſuppoſed he ſuffered a ſeverer pu- 
niſhment than that which he in- 
flicted. Pugatſcheff met his fate 
with the molt undaunted reſolution ; 
but was induced to acknowledge 
the juſtice of his ſentence, the de- 
ception he had uſed, with his true 
name and condition ; all of which 
agree in the material parts with the 
account which we have already 

iven of him. If a hiſtory of his 
fle, which is ſaid to have been 
publiſhed by authority at Moſcow, 
can be relied on, he went through 
a ſeries of the moſt extraordinary 
adventures of any man living, even 
excluſive of the conſequences of the 
late impoſture ; but this account is 
of ſo romantic a caſt, and recites 
matters of ſo exceedingly improba- 
ble a nature, that its authority 
ſeems very doubtful. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that he was, even by 
birth, of the firlt rank and condi- 
tion among the Coſſacks, and that 
through his uncommon abilities, as 
well as the ſtrange viciſſitudes of 
his life, he had acquired a degree 
of knowledge and learning, which 
would not have been thought de- 
ſpicable in the moſt polite nations. 
It is ſaid, that an obſervation made 


(*r55 
ſeveral years ago by the celebrated 
Count Tottleben, of the ſtriking 
reſemblance which he bore to the 
late Emperor Peter the IIId, took 
ſuch poſſeſſion of his mind, as to 
have been the operating cauſe of 
that calamity and ruin, in which 
he involved with himſelf a great 
part of the empire. 

The heavy burthen of the late 
war has not prevented the empreſs 
from already taking off moſt of the 


taxes which were laid for its ſup- 


port; and as if the ſtrength and 
riches of government in that coun- 
try, increaſed with its expence, ſhe 
has alſo aboliſhed a number of the 
ancient taxes, which were either 
conſidered as diſcouraging to ma- 
nufactures and agriculture, or bur- 
denſomeand oppreſiive to particular 
provinces, or orders of the people. 
In the ſame ſpirit of beneficence 
and good policy, ſhe has lent great 
ſums of money, intereſt free, and 
for a ſpecified term of years, to 
thoſe provinces which were ruined 
by the late rebellion ; and tocrown 
a general pardon, has ſtrictly for- 
bidden any particulars of that un- 
fortunate affair to be called up, or 
any reproaches uſed on its account, 
but condemns all matters relative to 
it, to perpetual ſilence and oblivion. 
She has alſo eſtabliſhed a number 
of other regulations, all tending to 
the ſecurity, advantage, and hap- 
pineſs of her ſubjects; to aboliſh 
pernicious diſtinctions, deſtroy ruin- 
ous monopolies, reſtrain the cruelty 
of puniſhment, remove oppreſſive 
or impolitic reſtrictions and prohi- 
bitions, and to reſtore mankind to 
a more equiĩtable degree of equality, 
in thoſe different ranks which they 
fill in ſociety. A pardon was alſo 


paſſed to thoſe criminals, who had 
| already 


Log 
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already undergone a long degree of 
ſuffering for their crimes; and an 
ordinance iſſued to prevent any fu- 
ture criminal proſecution from be- 
ing admitted, unleſs it was com- 
menced within ten years after the 
date of the charge. Equal hu- 
manity was ſhewn with reſpect to 
impriſoned debtors, who under 
certain limitations, and in certain 
circumſtances, were releaſed from 
confinement. All the heirs of the 
debtors to the crown were diſcharg- 
ed from their obligations, 

Nothing could be more flatter- 
ing, than the ſplendid preparations 
which were made at Moſcow by 
the empreſs and great duke for the 
reception of Marſhal Romanzow, 
upon his return from that war 
which he had ſo gloriouſly con- 
ducted, and happily concluded. An 
arch was erected upon the occaſion, 
and every thing prepared for his 
making a triumphal entry in all 
the. magnificence of the antients, 
This honour, however, the general, 
either through wiſdom or magna- 
nimity, declined. But that circum- 
ſtance did not leſſen the intended 
ſplendor and magnificence in other 
reſpects, nor the public honours 

aid to the general. Re- 
Jaly zal. Sands and [rms were 
moſt liberally diſtributed to the 
great actors in the war, while 
their value was doubled by the 
manner in which they were con- 
ferred, and the public teſtimo- 
nial of their merit and ſervices, 
thus given in the face of their 
country. Beſides a large eſtate, a 
great ſum of money, and magnifi- 
cent preſents in plate and jewels, 
which were beſtowed upon Marſhal 
Romanzow, he was alſo preſented 


with a diploma, by which the addi. 


tion of Sadounaiſky was made to 
his ſurname, a word which is ſaid 
to ſignify The ultra Danubian. The 
ſirname of Cheſme (beſides great 
pecuniary rewards) was alſo granted 
to Count Alexis Orlow, alluding 
to the name of the port in the Leſſer 
Afia, in which he had deſtroyed the 
Turkiſh fleet. 

The greateſt apparent harmony 
ſubſiſts between the late contending 
powers of Ruſſia and the Porte, 
Nor has this good neighbourhood 
been at all interrupted by ſome 
diſturbances in the Crimea, where 
the Tartars depoſed their Chan, 
Sabib Gueray, who had always 
aſſiſted the Ruſſians, and was ac- 
cordingly eſtabliſhed by them, and 
reſtored their warlike chief Cowlet 
Guerai, who had as conſtantiy op- 
poſed their enterprizes. It ſeems 
as if both powers, to avoid all 
foundation for diſputes, had re- 
ſolved for the preſent not to inter- 
fere in the cabals of theſe people, 
with reſpect to the choice or ſuc- 
ceſſion of their princes, In the 
mean time, Ruſſia is by no means 
indifferent to the vaſt ſources of 
wealth and power which are opened 
to her by the occupancy of the 
Black-Sea. She has long ſtruggled 
with the inſurmountable obſtacles 
which nature threw in her way in 
the Baltick ; and which would for 
ever prevent her eſtabliſhing an ex- 
tenſive and advantageous com- 
merce, or becoming a great mati 
time power on that ſide. A lea 
ſhut up and unnavigable for near 
two thirds of the year, and incum- 
bered with numberleſs impediments 
at all times, could never anſwer 
thoſe purpoſes in any degree fuit- 


able to the ambition and views of 


ſuch an empire as Ruſſia. She ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly omits nothing that may 
contribute to the opening and eſta- 
liſhment of a great trade on the 
Black-Sea, and for that purpoſe, 
the empreſs has furniſhed ſome par- 
ticular merchants with the uſe of 
ſhips free from any charge for 
freight, and has promiſed to in- 
demnify them for any loſſes they 
may ſuſtain in the outſet. 

There has been a confiderable 
appearance of vigour with reſpect 
to internal government, in the 
councils of the Porte ſince the con- 
cluſion of peace. The ſtate of 
weakneſs and diſorder whicl: ſo 
long prevatied in that empire, had 
enabled the governors of provinces 
to acquire ſuch wealth and power, 
and to fortify themſelves ſo ſtrongly 
in their governments, that they 
nearly forgot all dependence on the 
ſtate, and being under no appre- 
henſion of enquiry or controul, the 
people were ruined by their cruelty 
and oppreſſion. Thus, as their 
power increaſed in proportion to 
the extent of their enormities, ſo 
did the difficulty and danger of re- 
moving them from their commands. 
Upon the reſtoration of peace, the 
people took that opportunity, in 
almoſt all quarters, to ſend their 
complaints to the Porte, and to re- 
preſent the intolerable tyranny un- 
der which they languiſhed. Theſe 
complaints were favourably attend- 


ed to, and the remedy of that evil 


became the principal object of po- 
licy with that government during 
the preſent year. Some addrets 
and ſtratagem were neceſſary for 
the accompliſhment of this purpoſe. 
The moſt powerful batha's were 
allured from their governments, 
under the appearance of thorough 
ſatisfaction in their conduct, and a 


pretence of promotion to greater; 
but as ſoon as they were thus cir- 
cumvented out of their ſtrength and 
faſtneſſes, they were immediately 
ſtrangled, and the immenſe riches 
they had acquired by their oppreſ- 
fon forfeited to the ſtate. Thoſe 
of leſs power were treated with leſs 
ceremony; and different means 
leading to the ſame end were uſed 
with ſome others. 

This year has proved fatal to the 
brave, and very old Chiek Daher. 
Mehemet A boudaab, being tempted 
by the fame of his riches, ſet out 
at the head of a great army from 
Egypt, to gratify his avarice by 
his deſtruction. The force was fo 
diſproportioned, that the chiek 
could make no effectual reſiſtance 
in the field, and his garriſons were 
ſoon ſubdued. Gaza ſurrendered 
immediately; but Joppa ſtood a 
long ſiege, which ſo enraged Abou- 


daab, that he was guilty of the 


moſt horrible crueltics when he 
took the place. Theſe ſiruck fo 
general aterror in the people, that 
Dacre and other places {ubmitted 
without reſiſtance. There was, 
however, ſtill an appearance, that 
the chiek's ancient fortune would 
not have entirely abandoned him, 
by the ſudden death of Aboudaab, 
in the midſt of his ſucceſſes and 
cruelties. This appearance was fal- 
lacious. The captain baſha arrived 
at that critical time, upon the 
coaſt of Syria, with a very conſi- 
derable force, to which the Egyp- 
tians being added, under the com- 
mand of ſo active an officer, ren- 
dered the Chiek Daher's fate in- 
evitable, His head was ſent to 
Conſtantinople, and his treaſures 

ſeized. 
The Perſians have bees 
che 
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the city of Baſſora, during the 
greater part, if not the whole of 
the year. Though they have met 
with frequent repulſes and loſſes, 
they notv.ithſtanding continued the 
ſiege with ſuch obſtinacy, and the 
means of relief were ſo remote, 
that it does not ſeem improbable 


but the place may by this time bs 
in their hands. We ſhall obſerve 
to the honour of the preſent Grand 
Signior, that he ſhews the ſame fa. 
vourable diſpoſition to the Chriſ- 
tians in his dominions, by which 
his brother was ſo much diſtin. 
guiſhed, 


CHRONICLE. 


CHRONICLE; 


JANUARY. 


F EING new year's day, 
i was obſerved at court as 
uſual. Particularly the forty boys, 
educated for the ſea, in mathema- 
tics, &c, in Chriſt hoſpital, were, 
according to annual cuſtom, pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty by their pre- 
ſident. N | 
In the year 1689 a regular eſli- 
mate was made of the annual a- 
mount of the poor rates in England, 
which was 605, 362. and the laſt 
year, 1774, it was 3, ooo, oool. 
It appears by an exact calcula- 
tion, that 94,000 head of black 
cattle, and about 809z000 ſheep 
and lambs, were ſold in Stnithfeld- 


market during the conrſe of laſt 
year, 


ln the ſame period, 3720 veſſels 


were cleared from the port of New- 
caſtle, coaſtwiſe; and 386, over- 
lea; making in all 4106. 

The neat duties received at the 
Cuſtom-houſe of Dublin, for goods 
imported and expotted there, from 
the 3d of January 1774, to the 
10 of January of this year, 1775, 

th days included, amounted to 
2 which 352, zogl. was 

goods imported, and 2, 9 1l. on 
goods exports. 8 
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One Robert Wilds was 4. 
committed to Dover- caſtle, for AH 
infuſing into the liquor given to 
ſome women at a country hop, drops 
of a poiſonous quality, by which 
ſome were thrown into convulſions, 
others ſeized with a giddineſs and 
ſtupor, and all were more or leſs 
affected. We inſert this by way of 
caution to our readers, to diſcounte- 
nance tricks of ſo dangerous a na- 
ture. | 

About ſeven o'clock a ſhock ch 
of an earthquake was felt at ** 
Leghorn, and another about eleven 
o'clock ; but happily neither of 
them did any damage. 

Thedifferente between the height 
of the liquor in the thermometer 
this mornirig and the 2d, was a- 
bove fix degrees and a half; which 
is a more remarkable change in the 
temperature of the atmoſphere, than 
has Linas in ſo ſhort a time for 
many years paſt. 5 

The Earl of Dartmouth, by the 
king's ordets, wrote a circular letter 
to the governors of his majeſty's 
colonies in America, requiring them 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
prevent the holding of any more 
congreſſes, But, conſidering the 
nature of the unhappy quarrel be- 
tween the mother country and theſe 

LF. colonies, 


: 


$2] 
colonies, the conſequences of theſe 


orders, if any, and indeed every 
other circumſtance relating to this 


quarrel, muſt be too intereſting not 


to deſerve an able pen, and a more 
conſpicuous place in this work than 
the preſent. Accordingly, the rea- 


der may expect to find all theſe 


/ 


particulars in the hiſtorical part of 
It. 

A boat was overſet coming up 
the river, below Cuckold's point, 
by which accident ſive paſſengers, 
and the waterman, were drowned, 
None of theſe unhappy perſons 
would, 1n all probability, have pe- 


Tiſhed, had they been in cork 


jackets. But, as the lugging about 
of cork-jackets, and even the bare 
putting of them on, would prove 
tod troublefome to people not con- 
ſtantly uſing the water, what ſhould 
hinder the watermen from provid- 
ing themſelves with cork belts, and 


cork collars, for their occaſional 
-paſſengers, who might hold theſe 


things in their hands, till there was 
occaſion to ute them, and then ſlip 
them on 1n the twinkling of an 
eye? Perhaps, a ſmall premium 
to the firſt waterman who ſhould 
adopt this practice would in a ſhort 
time introduce it; and then their 


own intereſt would ſoon render it 


univerſal. Beſides, they might be 
allowed a reaſonable recompence 
for the uſe of theſe preſervatives. 
Mr. Brower, print-cutter, near 
Alderſgate- ſtreet, was attacked on 
the road to Enfield by a ſingle 


highwayman, whom he recollected 


to be a tradeſman in the city ; he 
accordingly called him by his name, 


- when the robberſhothimſelfthrough 


the head. 

The Chriſtians in the Crimea are 
fled to the Ruſſians, and the empreſs 
has given orders to build a large 
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town for their reception between 
Kerch and Janicale, | 

The houſe of Mrs. Staples, 
a widow Lady at Reading, in 5% 
Berkſhire, was, during her abſence 
to drink tea in the neighbourhoad, 
broke open, and robbed of effety 
to the amount of 7ool. the maid. 
ſervant being gone to ſee a puppet. 
ſhow. 

Though twelfth-day, there 6th 
was no court or drawing- dl. 
room. But the Right Han the 
Earl of Hertford, Lord Chamber. 
lain to his Majeſty's houſehold, 
made the uſual offering at the cha- 
pel royal, in the abſence of their 
Majeſties. | 

A plan 1s agreed on for building 
on the ground belonging to the 
Temple, which has been taken 
from the river, a range of build- 
ings like the front of the Adelphi, 


with a commodious terrace-walk cb 
next the river. p 

A woman applied to a reſol- 7 
ver of lawful queſtions, in a f 


court in Fleet-ſtreet, to be ſatisfied ; 
in relation to ſome future events; 
but, while poor Albamazer wascon- h 
ſulting the ſtars in his chamber in | 
order to refolve her doubts, he ſeems i 
to have been entirely ignorant cf j 
his own preſent fortune; for ſome 
thieves(fuppoſed to be theenquirer's 
confederates) tripped his other #- 
partments of every thing that was 
conveniently portable. L 
'Fwo ferjeants of the Surry | 
militia, and two other men, 
in coming from Kingſton towards | 
London, meeting a fiſh-man of 
about 70, with part of a field-gate 
en his back, aſked him if he came 
honeſtly by it ; and, on his ſeeming 
confuſed; one of them attempted to 
3 him; but, before he could eſ- 
fect it, the fellow pulled out a Har I 
| Fulle, 


9th. 


Fe 


knife, and ſtabbed him in the 

breaſt, who immediately cried out 

he had received his death's wound ; 

then, the others endeavouring to ſe- 

ture him, he ſtabbed a ſecond in 

the belly, a third in the arm, and 

the fourth in the groin. Atlength, 

ſeveral people coming up, he was 

overpowered, and conducted to the 

New Gaol. One of them died the 

next morning, and two of the others 

| ſoon after. Of ſuch fatal efficacy 

is any weapon in deſperate hands 

| againſt naked, though far ſuperior 
ſtrength and numbers! 

| Laſt week her Majeſty received a 

preſent of ſable ſkins from the Em- 

reſs of Ruſſia, which are ſaid to 

le the grandeſt ever ſeen in Eng- 

land. 

An order has lately been iſſued 

N at Hamburgh, to prevent the mer- 

chants of that republic, from ſup- 

plying the piratical ſtates of Barba- 


ry with cannon and other warlike 
ſores, 


* ee 


Six Criminals were exe- 
cuted at Tyburn; four for 
houſe breaking; one for ſtealing a 
bank-note out of a letter in the ge- 
neral poſt-office ; and one for ſteal- 
ing money and bank. notes in a 
houſe in the Tower, The criminal 
executed for ſtealing the bank- note, 
confeſſed to the ſtealing of three 


joth. 


5 more. He, who ſuffered for the theft 
in the Tower, had been formerly 
: capitally condemned for another 
erime; but being pardoned on con- 
: dition of tranſportation, unhappily 
0 


for himſelf, broke jail before he 
could be ſhipped off; and took to 
his old courſes again. 

A well - dreſſed man knocked at 
a millener's, in Pallmall, under 
pretence of wanting ſome ruffles ; 


and being let in by the miſtreſs, 


in the hand, and four to be pri- 
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immediately locked the door on the 
inſide, pulled out a piltol, and 
with-horrid imprecations threatened 
to deſtroy her if ſhe ſpoke a word; 
he then tied a bandage over her 
eyes, bound her, and itripped the 
op near of 8ol. worth of lace and 
linen. 
The keeper of an ale- th 
houſe in biſhopſgate ward, 3 
was complained of before the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, at Guiid- 
hall, for harbouring the watch- 
men of that ward during their 
hours of duty; and, being convided 
upon the ſtatute of the 21ſt of King 
James, for ſuffering tipling in his 
houſe, paid the penalty of ten ſhil- 
lings, beſides being diſavled by 
the ſame fatute from keeping an 
ale-houſe for the ſpace of three 
years, | 

Laſt week a ſerge maker, on the 
information of one of his poor wea- 
vers, before two of his Mzj ly's 
Juſtices of the Peace, being con- 
victed of paying a woman her 
wages, not in money, but by note, 
was fined for the ſam e, purſuant to 
ſeveral ſtatutes made for the relief 
of the woollen manufacturers, 

The ſeſſions ended at the eth 
Old Bailey; when the court ne 
paſſed ſentence of death on eight 
convicts; ſentence of tranſportation 7 
for ſeven years, on forty- Three; | 
and for 14 years, on three more. 

Three were ordered to be branded 


vately whipt. And on the id th of 
February, four of the capital con- 
victs were executed at Tyburn. 
The fifth was pardoned on condi- 
tion of tranſportation for his natural 
life. One of thoſe who ſuffered, 
was for robbing a farmer's boy of 
ſix- pence. | 
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Being obſerved as her Ma- 
isch. jeſty's e the court 
at St. James's was exceedingly nu- 
merous and ſplendid. 

The Lord Mayor has at length 
eſtabliſhed the juſt forms of pro- 
ceeding in all cauſes before the 
court of Aldermen. 

A few days ſince a moſt daring 
robbery was committed by nine 
men, in diſguiſe, in the dwelling- 
houſe of Mr. Liney, at Fyfield, 
near Marlborough. After getting 
in at the window, one of them went 
to the bed where Mr. and Mrs. Li- 
ney were, and held a. piſtol to the 
former's head, threatening his life, 
if he ſtirred, while the others com- 
manded Mrs. Liney to ſhew them 
where their money was ; which be- 
ing dene, they took upwards of 
fifty pounds in caſh, ſome tea- 
ſpoons and other valuable effects, 
the buckles from Mrs. Liney's 
ſhoes, and eight pounds from the 
maid- ſervant; after this they made 
a fire, and regaled themſelves with 
bread, cheeſe, ſtrong beer, &c. 
They then deſired Mrs. Liney to 
ſay, if any perſon elſe came to rob 
the houſe, that © George had been 
there ;* and commanded her to go 
to bed, ſwearing 1f the family did 
not lie in bed till nine o'clock, they 
would kill them before they were 
nine days older, 

'The King of France, in one of 
'the councils lately held in his pre- 
ſence, determined, that for the fu- 
ture the punithment of deſerters 
ſhould not be death; but to work, 
as ſlaves, on the public roads 

The foliowing 1s a compleat liſt 
of the Emperor of \viorocco's navy 
at Laracha, two frigates of 30 guns, 
and 200 men, each; three, of 24 
guns, and zo men, each; two, of 
20 guns, and 130 men, each; and 


+ 


. 
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one galliot of 22 oars, 12 guns, and 
go men, all ready to put to fea, At 
Tetuan, two xebecs of zo oars, 20 
guns, and 200 men, each. One 
galliot of 32 oars, r6 guns, and 
100 men ; three, of 24, oars, 19 
guns, and go men, each; and one 
of 16 oars, 8 guns, and 70 men ; 
all ready for failing. There are 
alſo ready for launching, one xebee 
of 26 oars, pierced for 16 guns; and 
two galliots of 22 oars, pierced for 
12 guns, each. 
veſſel of 24 guns, and 180 men, 
One xebec of 20 oars, 18 guns, and 
120 men; and three galliots of zo 
oars, 10 guns, 130 men each, ready 
to be launched. At Tangier, one 
galliot of 36 oars, 20 guns, and 
160 men, beſides ſeveral others 
very forward on the ſtocks. 

The court of Peterſburgh has 
confented to the Grand S1gnior's 
ſending the inveſtiture of the ſword 
and aigrette, as caliph, to the Khan 
of the Tartars, who 1s, notwith- 
ſtanding, to be entirely indepen- 
dentin his temporal concerns. The 
Grand Signior has conferred the 
titles of Prince of Moldavia, and 
cabinet counſellor, on the drugo- 
man of the Porte, who attended the 
Reis Effendi in this negociation. 

Turnbull's and Latimer's inſtru- 
ment for taking the diſtance of the 
moon from the ſan, was tried and 
proved upon. Gateſhead Fell, near 
Newcaſtle, by Mr. William Hope, 
an experienced mariner, who de- 
clared. that by means of that in- 
ſtrument, the longitude may be de- 
termined at ſea, as often as ſuch an 
obſervation can be made, with the 

reateſt exactneſs. 

A hackney coachman was ſum- 


moned be fore the Lord Mayor for 


roſsly abuiing a lady, and vio- 


lently ſhoving the coach- door 4. 
F a a gaink 


At Sallee, one 
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ainſt her, as ſhe was getting in, 
becauſe there were already four in 
the coach; and for then refuſing 
to carry them, The Lord Mayor 
told the coachman, that, according 
to law, he had a right, before the 
Jady got in, to inſiſt upon ſixpence 
more than the fare for the fifth per- 
ſon; but, as he made no ſuch agree- 
ment, he was obliged to drive them 
where he was ordered; that the 
ine for his offence, was 20s. but 
he ſhould this time pay only ten ; 
at the ſame time his lordſhip cau- 
tioned him, not to be guilty again 
of the like offence, as, if he did, 
he ſhould pay the whole fine. 

Rl The rebel Pugatſchef, 
ZI who had a long time main- 
tained a rebellion in the extreme 

arts of Ruſſia, was executed at 
Seay when, by a miſtake, his 
head was firſt ſevered from his 
body, and then his hands and feet; 
theſe were then ſhewn to the ſpec- 
tators, and afterwards his head, 
He ſuffered with undaunted reſolu- 
tion, as did likewiſe three others, 
companions in his treaſon. It 1s 
generally believed the executioner 
will loſe his tongue for miſtaking 
his orders, and cutting off the re- 
bel's head, before he cut off his 
limbs. Pagatſchef was thus pu- 
nihed, merely for the murders, 
robberies, and devaſtations com- 
mitted by him and his followers ; 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia having pre- 
viouſly remitted the crime of trea- 
ſon againſt herſelf. 

The canal between Cheſter and 
the AqueduQ-bridge, near Hux- 


ley-mill, is now-open, and a veſfel. 


of 70 tons, with coals,, &c. went 
vp it the 16th inſt, -/ 

Sir William Browne having di- 

reſted his executors to procure a 

die for annually friking off two 
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medals of gold, of five guineas 
value each, to be ſent to the Vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge about the 
beginning of January, to be gtven 
by him, at the following com- 
mencement, to two under-gradu- 
ates, one for the beſt Greek ode 
in imitation of Sappho, the other 
for the beſt Latin ode in imitation 


of Horace, on a ſubject to be ap- 


pointed by the Vice-chancellor ; 
alſo one other gold medal, of like 
value, to be given by him to the 
under-graduate who ſhall produce 
the beſt Greek epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia, and the 
beſt Latin epigram after the model 
of Martial : the Deputy Vice- 
chancellor has appointed for the 
ſubject of the odes for the preſent 
year, 


In memoriam Gulielmi Brown, equi- 
tis, M. D. And of the Epigrams, 
De premicrum ad doctrinam promo- 
vendum utilitate. 


By his majeſty's order in F 
council of this date, a former $30 
order of the 28th of October laſt 
(directing that no horned cattle, nor 
any hides, ſkins, horns, hoofs, or 
other part of any horned cattle or 
beaſt, nor any hay, ſtraw, litter, 
fodder, or other things which have 
been employed about infected cat- 
tle, or the hides, or any other part 
of ſuch cattle, or have been in or 
near the places where any ſuch in- 
fection bath been, and are liable to 
retain the ſame, ſhould be imported 
from any ports or other places on 
the coaſt of France, within the di- 
ſtricts of Picardie, Normandie, Bre- 
tagne, Poictou, Guienne, and Gaſ- 
coine, into Great-Britain, or Ire- 
land, or any of the dominions 
thereto belonging) is extended to 
Languedoc and Provence, in con- 

(F] 3 ſequence 
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ſequence of information baving 
been received, that the diſtemper 
among the horned cattle in Gaſ- 
coine hath ſpread itſelf into the 
firſt of theſe provinces. And this, 
by another account, it is ſaid to 
have done in a perſon's clothes. 

A petition from the American 
merchants, rejative to the preſent 
diſturbances in North - America, 
was preſented to the Houſe of 
Commons by Mr. Hayley, one of 
the city members, and referred to 
a committee of the whole Houſe. 
Mr. Hayley deſired it might be 
referred to the ſame committee 
to which the conſideration of the 
American papers was referred ; but 
his motion was over-ruled. 

The States General publiſhed a 
declaration ſetting forth, that, as 
the Emperor of Morocco had 
broken the peace concluded with 
them 1n 1752, ordering, that all 
veſſels belonging to the republic 
ſhould be ſeized as lawful prize 
from the firſt day of the ſame month, 
their high mightineſſes have given 
the neceſlary orders for the equip- 
ment of divers ſhips of war; and 
for the better encouragement of 
their ſailors and marines, have de- 
clared, that all prizes taken from 
the enemy, ſhould become the en- 
tire property of the captors, be- 
ſides other advantages. 

Moſt of the ſchools in the king- 
dom of Poland are in a deplorable 
ſituation for want of maſters, or of 
funds for their ſupport. The king 


ers in Poland, as in all other Roman 


knows this, and laments that the 


exhauſted ſtate of his coffers de- 
prives him of the power of making 
proviſion for them as he is deſirous 
of doing; however, the prince 
biſhop of Flocko, his brother, hath 
ſupplied thoſe in hys dioceſe to the 
utmoſt of his ability ; and follow- 
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ing the example of the poof 
ſhepherd, who feeds, not devour;, 
his flock, he retrenches his own 
neceſiary expences, and diltribute; 
for that ſole object, worthy of his 
zeal, 12,0co0 florins a quarter. 
The general prince Adam Czarto. 
riſæi gives an equal example of ge. 
neroſity in the palatinate of Vol. 
hynia, Podolia, and Kiow, where 
he hath the general inſpection of 
learning, in quality of commiſſary 
of the national education. 

It ſeems, that, when the Jeſuits, 
who were formerly the chief teach- 


Catholic countries, were ſuppreſ- 
ſed ; not only they were left with. 
out bread, but little or nothing of 
what was taken from them, waz 
reſerved for the noble and neceſſary 
purpoſes, for which it had been 
originally beſtowed. 5 
A court of aldermen was h 
held at Guildhall, when the Rs 
two meal-weighers went throughan 
examination, which laſted three 
hours; but no diſcovery was made 
of any bad practices being carried 
on in the corn-market, in Mark- 
lane, to advance the price of corn, 
Bamber Gaſcoigne, Eſq; 6 
moved, that the ſpeaker's *' 
chaplain ſhould preach the zoth of 
January ſermon before the Houſe 
when it was obſerved, that the 
preaching before the Houſe on that 
day, was not only a mockery of 
religion, but a direct attack upon 
the revolution, and an inſult to the 
royal family upon the throne ; and 
that therefore that ſolemnity ought 
to be aboliſhed But the act of 
Parliiment was inliſted on, and the 
motion agreed to, by 112 againit 
83; and accordingly the anniver- 
ſary ſermon on the martyrdom of 
K. Char, I. was preached before the 
| | Houle 
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Houſe of Commons by the Rev. 
Mr. Onflow, at St. Margaret's; as 
was that before the Houſe of Lords 
by the Biſhop of Worceſter, at 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 

The archbiſhop, biſhops, and 
clergy of the province of Canter- 
bury in convocation aſſembled, 
waited on his majeſty with a moſt 


humble addreſs, in which they own 


with concern, that a ſtrange licen- 

tiouſneſs both of ſentiment and 

conduct, with a ſpirit of frivolous 

diſſipation and ruinous profuſiop, 

of diſreſpe& to ſuperiors, and of 
contempt of !awful authority, have 
made an alarming progreſs in this 
nation, and preſent a gloomy pro- 
ſpe& to every ſerious and conſide- 
rate mind. 

The ſociety for the encourage- 
ment of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, have given two gold 
and two filver meda)s, engraved by 
Mr. Pingo, viz. to Sir Alexander 
Dick, Bart. for ſpecimens of Britiſh 
rhubarb, 1774, a gold medal ; to 


Mr. William Tadman, for turneps 


cultivated among beans, 1774, a 
gold medal; to Mr. Michael Ca- 
lender, for ſpecimens of Britiſh 
rhubarb, ſecond premium, 1774, 
a ſilver medal; to Mr. John Dela- 
motte, for children taught to weave 
black lace, 1774, a filver meda]. 
On this occaſion, we cannot help 
recommending to the ſociety's at- 


tention, the ſurpriſing tree called 


Garofero, &c. deſcribed in the ſe- 
cond part of this volume, p. 92. 
Perhaps it might thrive in ſome 
parts of Great- Britain or Ireland; 
particulafly in the ſouthern decli- 
vities of our ſouthern mountains. 
The preſent winter has been un- 
commonly ſevere in ſeveral of the 
ſouthern as well as northern parts 


of Europe, Inthe neighbourhood of 
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Bologna, in particular, the roads 
were ſocovered with ſnow thelatter 
end of October, as to ſtop the cou- 
rier beſt uſed to them. Yet no ſuch 
weather was felt in the Britiſh 
iſlands, owing, no doubt, to their 


being ſurrounded by the ſea. Seve- 


ral of the great and rich, however, 
behaved with their uſual goodneſs 
to the poor. Her majeſty ordered 
5 col. to be diſtributed among poor 
objects in the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury's lady ordered 1co gui- 
neas to bediſtributed in coals, bread 
and meat, to the poor inhabitants of 
Lambeth ; and his grace, 100. to 
the ſame, in money. The Duke 
of Dorſet ordered 1000 weight of 
beef, the ſame quantity of bread, 
and go cords of wood, to be di- 
ſtributed among the poor inhabi- 
tants contiguous to his eſtate at 
Sevenoaks, in Kent. The Duke 
of Marlborough gave 15ol. to the 
oor of the city of Oxford. The 
Fart of Sandwich and Lord Hin- 
chinbrook ordered zool. to be di- 
ſtributed to the poor in the neigh- 
bourhood of Huntingdon, 

Drop, the 12th inſtant, th 
near Chapel of Seggat, in? n 
the pariſh of Auchterleſs, North- 
Britain, Peter Garden, at the ex- 
traordinary ape of 131. He re- 
tained his memory and- ſenſes till 
near the laſt, He had lived under 
ten ſovereigns, viz. Charles I, 
Oliver Cromwell, Richard Crom- 
well, Charles II. James II. William 
and Mary, Anne, and George I, 
II, and III. He remembered to 
have been ſent, when a boy, to the 


wood to cut boughs for ſpears, in 


the time of the civil wars. 

And much about the ſame time, 
a man of 103 years of age died in 
the pariſh of Marykirk. 
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a A moſt violent ſtorm of 
1K. wind and rain did incredible 
damage in and about London, and 
on the river Thames. The people 
about Deptford and Greenwich 
had been alarmed with the reveries 
of a crazy prophet, who had pre- 
dicted that on this day theſe towns 
were to be ſwallowed up by an 
earthquake ; and on the breaking 
out of the ſtorm, it is ſaid, ſome 
of the inhabitants were weak 
enough to leave their houſes, and 
to fly to London —At Portſmouth, 
the tide being attended with a hard 
gale from the ſouth, roſe higher 
than ever was remembered by the 
oldell man living. All the houſes 
in the point had from one to two 
feet water in their lower rooms, 
and boats were rowed from the 
Beach up to the Point-bridge, The 
iſland on which the town ſtands, 
was in a manner laid under water ; 
ſeveral hundreds of cattle, ſheep, 
&c, were drowned, and much 


damage done to the fields ſowed . 


With corn. A whole raw of houſes 
were entirely ſwept away by the 
ſea, from the back of the Point ; 
but happily no lives, that we hear 
f, were loſt, Great damage was 
ikewiſe done by the ſame ſtorm at 
Cowes in the Iſle of Wight, where 
two men were drowned in the 
ſtore-houſes, in endeavouring to 
ſave ſome goods, | 
4 At night, upwards of five 
2d. hundred of the ſoldiers gar- 
riſoned in Dublin, paraded in re- 
ular form to the gaol of Newgate 
in that city, and with fledges 
threatened to break open the priſon 
door, unleſs ſome of their brethren, 
who were there confined for out- 


rages againſt the peace of the city, 
were that moment ſet art liberty, 
Prudence in the gaoler, and the 
dreadful remembrance of what 
paſſed on a ſimilar occafion in the 
mayoralty of Alderman Geale, 
made him comply with their re. 
1 He opened the priſon- 
oors, and delivered up the culprit 
to thoſe who demanded them. 
Came on to be argued, be- F 
fore the judges of appeal, in ? 
Serjeant's Inn, Chancery-Lane, the 
long depending cauſe relative to 
the disfranchiſement of Alderman 
Plumbe, bropght by writ of error 
before their lordſhips, when Mr, 
Mansfield, as cquaſel for the plain- 
tiff in error, endeavoured to prove 
that his client, as a citizen of 
London, was not ſubje& to dis- 
f:anchiſement for not obeying the 
IL rd: mayor's precept, to ſummon, 
as chief warden of the Goldſmiths 
company, the livery of the faid 


company to attend in Guildhall, to 


hear his majeſty's anſwer to the 
humble addreſs and remonſtrance 
of the corporation of London ; as 
the only legal buſineſsof convening 
the livery, he ſaid, was for them 
to elect their members of parlia- 
ment, magiſtrates, and other offi- 
cers ; all other corporate buſineſs 
of the city coming under the cogni- 
zance of the common-council ; and 
he recited many law reports to 
confirm his argument. Mr, Daven- 

ort, as counſel for the defendant 
in error, obſerved, that it was the 
duty of the plaintiff to obey the 
lord-mayor's precept, and that he 
was obliged to do ſo by his oath as 
a freeman ; that it was impoſſible 
to know the ſenſe of the citizens 
but by ſuch meetings; that no 


perſon was ſo proper to call them 


together as the mayor or chief 
5 A magiſtrate, 


magiſtrate, and he enforced his 
arguments by many law caſes. The 
judges then adjourned the further 
arguing of this cauſe till ſome day 
next term. 

A moſt daring and deſperate aſ- 
fault was made about ten at night, 
upon the watch-houſe in Moor- 
felds, where a priſoner was kept 
in charge, by above 40 ruthans 
armed with cutlaſſes, piſtols, and 
other offenſive weapons, who 
wounded the watchmen, reſcued 
the priſoner, almoſt demoliſhed the 
watch-houſe, robbed the conſtables, 
committed other almoſt unparallel- 

led outrages, and then went off in 

triumph. Some of them were foon 
after apprehended, but the gang was 
too numerous to be ſoon ſubdued. 

Three months before the death 
of the late King Lewis the XVth 
of France, his majeſty propoſed 
to the marquis of Brunois, to buy 
his chateau de Brunois, for the 

Count de Provence his grandſon, 
and brother to the preſent king. 
The marquis refuſed to ell it; the 
death of the king ſtopped any fur- 
ther proceeding in the affair at that 
time. Since the preſent king came 
to the throne, his majeſty has de- 
clared that he has adopted the in- 
jentions of his grandfather; and the 


marquis ſtill perſiſts in his refuſal, 


claiming to have his right and pre- 
tenſions decided by inflice, againſt 
the ſovereign authority. This que- 
ſton will form one of the moſt in- 
terelting cauſes that has ever hap- 
pened fince the foundation of the 
French monarchy. | 
The Daniſh government has de- 
clared the trade to Bengal free, on 
paying a duty of 8 per cent. a re- 

- gulation which greatly affeQs their 
_Eaſt-India company, who have now 


no longer an excluſive privilege ; 
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and a large ſhip was already pre- 
paring at Copenhagen to take ad- 
vantage of the above licence, 

In the courſe of the evi- h 
dence given before the ſelect 4. 
committee, appointed to try and 
determine the Hindon election, the 
following circumſtance came out. 
On a day previous to the election, 
a man, diſguiſed in a fantaſtic fe- 
male habit, went about the town 
for two ſucceſſive days, to canvaſs 
for two of the candidates. This 
figure, which was called the dan- 
cing Punch, called at the door of 
almoſt every elector, and gave each 
five or ten'guineas ; and ſent for 
ſuch as had not been canvaſled at 
their own houſes, to an inn in the 
town, and there diſtributed its fa- 
vours in the ſame manner. Some 
others, in the oppoſite intereſt, at- 
tended in an outer apartment of 
the houſe, where their friends ſat 
in an inner room, and there oblig'd 


the electors to ſign an acknowledg- 


ment for a certain ſum of money; 
which being done, a paper, con- 
taining ten or fifteen guineas, was 
handed out to every elector by ſome 
unknown perſon, thro' a hole in the 
door juſt large enough for that pur- 
poſe. It appeared likewiſe, by the 
hearſay evidence of the perſons who 
agg theſe facts, that there had 

een a meeting in the intereſt of 
the two other gentlemen at a malt- 
houſe in the ſaid town, where ſums 
of money were diſtributed among 


the electors, not by a dancing 


Punch, nor through a hole in the 
door, but by a perſon in propria 
perſona, and in the face of upwards 
of fourſcore perſons, 

Upon this the committee came 
to the following reſolutions. : 

That Richard Smith, and Tho- 
mas Brand Hollis, Eſqrs. By their 
agents, 


N. 


go] H O 
agents, have been guilty of noto- 
nous bribery, in procuring them- 
ſelves to be elected and returned 
burgeſſes to ſerve in this preſent 
. ſor the borough of 
indon, in the county of Wilts. 
That james Calthorpe, Eſq; by 
his agents, has been guilty cf no- 
torious bribery, in endeavouring to 
procure himſelf to be elected and 
returned a burgeſs, to ſerve in this 


preſent parliament for the ſaid 
borough of Hindon. 


That Richard Beckford, Eſq; 
has, by his agent, endeavoured, 
by promiſe of moncy, to procure 
himfelf to be elecied and returned 
a burgeſs, to ſerve in this preſent 
parliament, for the ſaid borough of 
N indon. 

That the Rev. John Nairn, of 
Uindon; Fatham Nairn, Eſq; late 
cf Bury-ſircet, St. James's; Francis 
Ward, of Sherborne-lane, London; 
Stevens, a butcher at Sahl- 


bury, commonly called Jobber 
Stevens; Francis Mead, John 
Hart, William Lucas, Thomas 


Howell, John Gecker, baker, WIiI- 
liam Fenny, William Bye, ſen, 
William Becket, and Wm. Burnett, 
of Hindon, have ated as agents, 
aud been acceffary to, and concern- 
ed in, the notorious acts of bribery 
and corruption that have been 
piactiſed at the laſt election for the 
ſaid borough of Hindon. 

That the Houſe be moved for 
leave to bring in a ball to distran- 
chiſe the ſaid borough of Hindon, 
in the faid county of Wilts, | 

And the above reſolutions were 
confirmed by the Houſe of Ccm- 
mons on the 24th inftant ; when it 
was likcwiſe reſolved, that no writ 
ſhould be 1fj.ied for a future elèc— 
ten, for nu month. 
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The weather ſuddenly changed 
in Saxony and other parts of Ger. 
many, from ſevere froſt to inceſ. 
ſant rain for two days and two 
nights: and there being a deep 
ſnow on the ground, the rivers in 
conſequence iwelled to an immo. 
derate height, and every-where 
overflowed their banks, inſomuch 
that it was feared the grain flored 
on both ſides of them, would he 
entirely carried away, But in 
Hungary the damage ſuſtained is 
almoſt incredible. Among other 
dreadful relations, it is ſaid, that, 
of the inhabitants of teventeen vil- 
lages in the ifland of Raczkover, 
ſurrounded by the Danube, only 
one perſon eſcaped ; and the citi- 
zens of Peſt had nearly ſhared the 
fame fate, the whole of their {:b- 
urb having been defiroyed, ſeveral 
ſtreets reduced to ruins, and not a 
houſe eſcaping without injury, 

This morning, by a kigh 
tide, immenſe damage was 8 
done at the Wharſs below bridge; 
the water en many of them being 
near three feet deep A 
large ſhip laden with ſugars, &c. 
broke away from a wharf near 
London- bridge, and was loſt on the 
ſtarlings. The following day, the 
water was more than a foot deep 
in Weſtminſter-hall. 

The grand cauſe between ,, 
the county of Dublin, which 
had preſented a late grant of 35 
acres of the Phoznix park from his 
majefly to Sir John Blaquiere, Knt. 
of the Bath, caine on 1n the court 
ot King's Bench, before Lord An- 
naly and the juſtices Robinton and 
Henn; when, after a trial which 
laſted near eleven hours, the jury 
withdrew for about ten minutes, 
and brought in a verdiQ in favour 
of the crown for Sir John 9 

n 
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An order having been iſ- 
ſued by the Houſe of Lords, 
directing an officer of that houſe to 
take into cuſtody the printer of a 
morning paper, the officer called at 
the offending printer's office the 
ſame evening and the following 
morning, when he was told that the 
printer was not then at home, but 
would give him (the officer) a meet- 
ing on Saturday morning at eleven 
o'clock. In expectation therefore 
of his coming, the printer attended 
at his office from eleven o'clock till 

half an hour paſt one, when he was 
adviſed by his friends to diſpatch a 
letter to the officer, informing him 
of his long attendance, with direc- 
tions to the bearer of his letter to 
wait for an anſwer. In the mean 
time, it is ſaid, that ſeveral pcace- 
offcers, &c. were in waiting near 
the printer's houſe, to take into 
cuſtody any perſons that might offer 
violence to him; but no perſon 
came to take him into cuſtody, nor 


was any anſwer returned to his let- 
ter. 


7th. 


Both Houſes of Parlia- 
; ment waited on his majeſty, 
with a joint addreſs relative to the 
preſent diſturbances in North Ame- 
rica; which, with his Majelty's 
anſwer, the next day, to the Houſe 
of Commons, and ſome reſolutions 
of theirs in conſequence thereof, 


gth, 


will be given in our article of State 


Papers, 


och At a court of common 


council, that court came to 

the following reſolution: 
That the tnanks of this court 
be given to theRizht Hon. the Earl 
of hatham, for having offered to 
the Houſe of Lords a plan for con- 
ciliating the differences which un- 
fortunare'y ſubſt between the ad- 
miaiſtration in this country and its 


191 
American colonies; and to all thoſe 
who ſupported that noble Lord in 
ſo humane and conſtitutional a 
meaſure.” And at a court of com- 
mon-council held the 13th, the 
town-clerk acquainted the court, 
that he had waited on the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Chatham with 
theſe thejr thanks, and that his 
Lordſhip returned the following 
anſwer : 

„Lord Chatham deſires the fa- 
vour of Mr. Town-clerk to offer to 
my Lord Mayor, the Aldermen and 
Commons, in Common-council aſ- 
ſembled, his moſt reſpectful and 
grateful acknowledgments for the 
ſignal honour they have been pleaſ- 
— to confer on the mere diſcharge 
of his duty, in a moment of impend- 
ing calamity. Under deep impreſ- 
ſions of former marks of favour- 


able conſtruction of his conduct 


during the evil hour of a dangerous 
foreign war, he now deems himſelf 
too fortunate to find his efforts tor 
preventing the ruin and horrors of 
a civil war, approved, honoured, 
and ſtrengthened by the greateſt 
corporate body of the kingdom.“ 
Between four and five | 10 

o'clock, all the inhabitants 8 
of St Columb, in Cornwall, were 
alarmed by an uncommon clap of 
thunder, attended by lightning, 
acting with ſuch extraordinary vio- 
lence, that tne ealtern pinnacle of 
the tower (a ſtrong and well-built 
ſtructure) was torn and ſhattered to 
pieces, and the timber, &c. of the 
church much damaged. Some of 
the ſtones of the pinnacle, of above 
zoo weight, were inrown upwards 
of 300 yards on every fide of the 
tower; and others of an inferior 
ſize to a much greater diſtance. 
Lat week an oak in Langley 
wood, the proper:y of the b.thop 


- 


92 
of Saliſbury, near Downton, Wilts, 
ſuppoſed to be a thoufand years 
= th, was fold for 40l. It mea- 
ſured 6 feet 2 inches diameter, and 
contained about ten ton of timber. 
Cardinal John Angelo 
Braſchi was unanimouſly 
elected pope, and aſſumed the name 
of Pius VI. and on the 22d he was 
anointed and crowned in the Vati- 
can church with the uſual ceremo- 
nies, John Angelo Braſchi was 
born at Ceſena the 2-th of Recem- 
ber 1717 ; his family is one of the 
nobleſt of the province of Romania, 
and have in their arms the eagle 
and the fleur de lis. He is a very 
nne perſon, has a great ſhare of 
ſenſe, vivacity, and knowledge. 
Benedict XIV. who eſteemed him 
much, confided ſeveral important 
employments to him, in which he 
always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
diſintereſtedneſs and exactitude. 
Though he never poſſeſſed but a 
ſmall fortune, he knew how to find 
opportunities to ſhew the generoſity 
of his heart, and his taſte for mag- 
nificence; beſides theſe great qua- 
lifcations, he is extremely pious 
and public ſpirited, of which he has 
not ceaſed to give proofs ſince his 
advancement, particularly by keep- 
ing his neareſt relations at a due 
dillance, and by lowering the price 
of meat ſour farthings per pound, 
without prejudice to the butchers, 
to whom he makes good the differ- 
ence out of his own private purſe. 
N His Majeſty went to the 
In. Houſe of Peers, and gave 
the roy al aſſent to the following 
bills, viz. 
A bill for granting an aid to his 
Majeſty by a land-tax for the ſer- 
vice of the year 1775. 
The bill for better regulating his 
capt marine forces while on 
Ore, 


14th. 


5 
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The bill to explain, amend, and 
render more effectual an act for pro- 
hibiting the exportation of utenſils 
made ule of in the woollen, linen, 
and other manufactures, 

The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old Bailey, when three cri- 21k, 
minals for houſe-breaking, one for 
highway robbery, and two for re. 
turning from tranſportation, re- 
ceived ſentence of death; and, on 
the 21ſt of April, one of thoſe con- 
demned for houſe-breaking, and 
one of thoſe condemned for return- 
ing from tranſportation, were exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. At the ſame ſeſ- 
ſions 31 were ſentenced to be tranſ- 
ported for 7 years, 6 to be brauded 
in the hand, 2 of whom are to be im- 
priſoned 6 months, 13 to be whipt, 
and zo delivered on proclamation, 

A large body of the White Boys 
in Ireland made a moſt deſperate 
attack on the houſe of Robert But- 
ter, Eſq; in the town of Ballyrag- 
get, in conſequence of an aſſocia- 
tion entered into by that gentle- 
man, and the other inhabitants of 
Ballyragget, to ſuppreſs them, But 
Mr. Butler, having had timely no- 
tice of their wicked deſigns, aſ- 
ſembled his neighbours, &c. and 
gave them ſo warm a reception, 
that they were glad to make off 
with the loſs of two killed on the 
ſpot, and ſeveral wounded, 

| The recorder and common ſer- 
jeant have lately delivered in their 
Opinion to the committee of the 
city lands with regard to the city 
marſhals and their men, on a point 
which has been depending upwards 
of two years, that the places of head 
marſhal and under marſhal ſhould, 

according to ancient records, be 
given away ; for then the court of 
aldermen, or the lord mayor, upon 
any complaint of their ill beha- 
viour, would have a right to 55 
; mils 


e 


miſs them immediately; whereas, 
when places are bought, they are 
fuppoſed to be a ſecurity for life, 
whatever miſdemeanor the pur- 
chaſers may be guilty of. 

The late Dr. Smith's prizes of 
251. each, for the belt proficient in 


mathematical learning, at Cam 


bridge, have been this year adjudg- 
ed to Mr. Vince, A. B. of Caius 
college, and Mr Coulthurſt, A. B. 
of St. John's college. 

The lord mayor moved in 
the houſe of commons, that 
the proceedings of that houſe ot the 
17th of February, 1709, might be 
read; which being done, ſome 
other extracts which his lordſhip 
called for, were likewiſe read. He 
then made a ſpeech upon what he cal- 
ledproceedings unjuſtifiable, illegal 
and unwarrantable; and moved, that 
the reſolution of the 17th of Feb. 
1769, which declares, Th. john 
Wilkes, Eſq; having been tuts pre- 
ſent ſeſſion of parliament expciled 
this houſe, avas, and is incapable of 
being elected a member to ſerve in 
this preſent parliament,” be ex- 
punged from the journals of this 
houſe, as ſubverſive of the rights of 
the whole body of electors of this 
kingdom. Mr. Serjeant Glyn ſe— 
conded the motion, and then a ge- 
neral debate enſued, in which Lord 
North; the Hon. Charles Fox, Col. 
Fitzroy, Sir George Saville, tae 
Attorney and Solicitor-Generals, 
Col. Barre, Mr Furke. Mr. Wallace, 
the two Mr. Grenvilles, Mr. On- 
flow, Mr. Adair, Capt. Luttrell, 
and ſeveral others. were ſpeakers. 
The arguments were warm, and to 
the point. The queftion was re- 
peatedly arte::pted to be put, but 
was as Often prevented by new 
fpeakers riſing. At length, a lit- 


22d. 


tle after 12, after about eight hours 
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debate, ** the queſtion, the queſ- 
tion,” was ſo far the prevailin 
call, that it was put, and the houfe 
divided, when the numbers were, for 
the motion 171, and 239 againſt it. 

A petition was preſented h 
to the Houſe of Commons 2 h- 
from the Corporation of London 
againit the bill to reſtrain the trade 
and commerce of Maſſachuſet's Bay 
and New Hampſhire, and the co- 
lonies of Connecticut and Rhode- 
Iſland, and Providence Plantation, 
in North- Amcrica, to Great-Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the Britiſh iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies, and to prohibit 
ſuch provinces :n4 colonies from 
carry ing on any fiſhery on the banks 
of Newfoundland, on the ground of 
:ts being an unjuſt, cruel, partial, 
and oppreſhve bill, injurious to the 
trade of Great ritain, and ten 
ing to increaſe the wealth and 
ſtrength of her rivals and enemies, 

By advice over land from "S 
Bencoolen, the Soolooans, * 
an Aſiatic nation, this day took 
the Eaſt India company's new-eſta- 
bliſhed ſettlement at Ballamban- 
gan, and in it effects to the amount 
of 926,000 Spaniſh dollars and 
upwards, the garriſon and other 
ſcrvants of the company retiring to 
Laboan, another ſettlement, with 
effects to the amount of 240, ooo 
dollars. However, thirteen of the 
garriſon were miſſing. By the ſame 
advice it appears, that in a great 
ſtorm, on the coaſt of Surat, thirty 
ſhips of different nations were to- 
tally loſt. 

Ihe above iſland of Ballamban- 


- 


gan, concerning the ſettlement of 


which a diſpute has been for ſome 
time paſt ſubſiſting between Eng- 
land, Spain, and Holland, is fitua- 
ted in the Eaſt- Indies, at the north 
point of Borneo, and lately belong- 
e 
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ed to the king of Sooloo, who, in 
1762, made a ceſſion of it to the 
Engliſh, In 1763 Mr. Dalrymple 
took poſſeſſion of it for the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company, and hoiſted 
the Britiſh flag there; ſince which 
a proper force was ſent over, and 
a regular ſettlement made on the 
iſland, under the direction of Mr. 
Harbord, one of the council of 
Bencoolen, who was appointed go- 
vernor. This gave umbrage to the 
Spaniards and Dutch, who are ex- 
tremely jealous of our fixing a 
trading ſtation ſo near to the Phi- 
lippines and Moluccas ; and ac- 
cordingly the laſt advices previous 
to that of its being taken, as above, 
by the Soolooans, mentioned, that 
the Spaniſh governor of Manilla 
had peremptorily required the Eng- 
liſh to evacuate the iſland ; but 
with this demand Mr. Harbord did 
not think proper immediately to 
comply; and, when the intelli- 
gence came away, he was preparing 
to defend himſelf, though with lit- 
tle proſpe& of ſucceſs, againſt ſo 
ſuperior a force. According to the 
treaty of Munſter, in 1648, the 
only treaty ſubſiſting between the 
Engliſh and Spaniards, which ex- 

lains and regulates the rights and 
Fits of the latter, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, the Spaniards have noright 
to extend their Eaſt-Indian navi- 
gation farther than they had at that 
time carried it. Conſequently they 
can have no claim to Balamban- 


an. 

Lord Effingham complained in 
the Houſe of Lords of the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the preſs, and produced a 
pamphlet, entituled, The Pre- 
7% ſent Criſis with reſpect to Ame- 
« rica conſidered,” publiſhed by 
T. Becket, which his Lordſhip de- 
clared to be a moſt daring inſult on 


1 


the King: and moved, that ths 
houſe would come to reſolutions 
to the following effect: 

That the ſaid pamphlet is a falſe, 
malicious, and dangerous libel, ſub- 
verſive of the principles of the glo- 
rious revolution, to which we owe 
our preſent invaluable conſtitution; 
and of the rights of the people. 

That one of the ſaid pamphlets 
be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman in Old Palace-yard; 
and another, at the Royal Ex- 
change, 

That theſe reſolutions be commu- 
nicated to the Houſe of Commons 
at a conference, and that the con- 
currence of that houſe be deſired, 
Which reſolutions being read, were 
unanimouſly agreed to. 

Purſuant to the above reſolutions, 
a conference was held on the 27th, 
between the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, when the Commons concur- 
red with the reſolutions of theLords 
on the 24th, and the pamphlet was 
unanimouſly ordered to be burnt 
accordingly. | 

A ſecond conference now en- 
ſued, ariſing from a complaint of 
the Earl of Radnor in the Upper 
Houſe, and of Lord Chewton in 
the Lower Houſe, againſt a perio- 
dical paper, called The Criſis, No. 
3. publiſhed for T. Shaw, &c. In 
the Lower Houſe, this paper in 
queſtion had been * a falſe, 
malicious, and ſeditious libel; in 
the Upper Houſe, the word treaſon- 
able was added; but, upon re- con- 
ſidering the matter, that-was omit- 
ted: but it was, like che other, 
unanimouſly ordered to be burnt by 
the hands of the common hang- 

Bet The principles of theſe of- 
n 


fenſive publications were diametri- 


cally oppoſite to each other. The 


pamphlet aſſerted a right in the 
5 ſovereign 
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ſovereign to levy taxes without con- 
ſent of parliament, provided that 
conſent was with-held. In obedi- 
ence to the above orders, theſe 
ieces were burnt, on the 6th of 
March following, by the common 
hangman, at Weſtminſter-hall gate. 

In the mean time, the Lord 
Mayor had iſſued his precepts, for 
' ſummoning the conſtables of nine 
of the wards of the city, to attend 
a ſimilar execution of them, at 
twelve o'clock the next day at 
the Royal Exchange. The con- 
courſe of people on this occaſion 
was prodigious. Some of them 
were at firſt very riotous : they 
ſeized and threw about the firſt 
bruſh faggots which were brought, 
and treated the city marſhal and 
the hangman very ill: but more 
faggots being brought, and dipt 
in turpentine, they immediately 
took fire, and ſoon conſumed the 
publications in queſtion. But ſoon 
after the ſheriffs and other officers 
had quitted the place of execution, 
a a man of decent appearance burnt, 
at the ſame place, a copy of the 
late addreſs upon the American 
affairs, and the Birmingham pe- 
tition. 

The Houſe of Peers heard coun- 
ſel in a cauſe brought before their 
Lordſhips by appeal from the high 
court of chancery. The caſe was 
remarkably curious, the queſtion 
to be decided being, Whether Tho- 
mas Sanſam, to whom an eſtate 
was bequeathed as ſoon as he ſhould 
arrive at the full age of twenty- 
one, did accompliſh that age, or 
not, being born between the hours 
of five and fix in the morning of the 
16th of Auguſt, 1725, and dying 
about the 11th in the forenoon of 
the 15th of Auguſt, 1746, when he 
was killed by a fall from a wag- 
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gon ? The heir at law to Thomas 
Sanſam claimed upon the preſump- 
tion that he had attained to the full 
age, according to the will of the 
tellator ; and Lord Cambden had 


ſo decreed, But the family that 
was to inherit, in caſe the ſaid Tho- 
mas did not arrive at the full age of 
twenty-one, appealed from this de- 
cree, inſiſting that more than fix- 
teen hours were wanting to cam- 
plete the full term : but that plea 
was over-ruled by their lordſhips, 
and the decree afirmed, becauſe he 
was living on the day that com- 
pleted the period. | 
A cauſe of Macklin againſt 


Clarke, Aldys, Lee, James, and 


Miles, came on to be tried by way 
of indictment in the court of King's 
Bench, before Mr. Juſtice Aſton 
and a ſpecial jury. The indict- 
ment conſiſted of two counts; the 
firſt ſpecifying, that, on the 18th 
of November, 1773, the defendants 
had been guilty of a riot ; the other, 
that they had been guilty of a con- 
ſpiracy ; both in ll to cauſe Mr. 
Macklin to be diſmiſſed from their 
ſtage by the patentees of Covent- 
Garden theatre. The judge, after 
hearing the evidence, and ſumming 
it up with accuracy and impar- 
tiality, deſired the jury to exerciſe 
their judgment; and if they thought 
the defendants guilty of both counts, 
they were to find a verdict general- 
ly; if only of one count, they ſhould 
find accordingly. The jury then 
withdrew, and in about twenty 
minutes brought Clarke in guilty 
of the riot, and the others of the 
conſpiracy. But judgment was de- 

ferred till next term. 
Another remarkable trial came 
on before Lord Mansfield atGuild- 
hall, wherein a notorious Jew ſwind- 
ler was plaintiff, and a filverſmith 
defendant. 
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defendant. The action was brought 
to recover a penalty of 180]. of the 
defendant, for ſelling to the plain- 
tiff 's brother a parcel of filver 
buckles, the ſame not being of the 
ſtandard, and not having the marks 
* by act of parliament. 

n the courſe of the evidence it ap- 
pe. that ſome time ago the de- 
endant had cauſed the plaintiff 's 
brother to be apprehended upon a 
warrant, for defrauding the defend- 
ant of the very buckles, for the ſel- 
ling of which this action was com- 
menced. The perſons examined 
on the part of the plaintiff were, 
his brother, and the afſay-maſter of 
Goldſmiths-hall; the former, ſti- 
mulated by a motive of revenge, 
had forgot the commiſlion of the 
fraud he had exerciſed upon the 
defendant, and alſo ſome very ma- 
terial circumſtances, which, if he 
had choſen to recollect, would have 
rendered it unneceſſary for the de- 
fendant to have called a fingle wit- 
neſs ; the buckles being produced 
in court, both the aſſay-maſler, 
who was called on behalf of the 
plaintiff, and the defendant's fore- 
man proved, to the ſatisfaction of 
the court and jury, that they were 
not buckles manufactured by the 
defendant, but had been made with 
the above defect for the purpoſe of 
loading the defendant with this 
action. Upon this, the plaintiff 
was nonſuited ; and his brother 


 »-4, immediately, by direction of the 


court, taken into cuſtody for per- 


ury.: 
_ As ſome perſons were go- 

ing through Moorkelds, a 
dog belonging to one of them was 
obſerved to ſcratch at a particular 
place ; and his maſter not being 
able to get him from it, they had 
the ground opened ; when the body 
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as | 


of an infant juſt buried was found; 
with its legs cut off, and lying by 
the body. 
In the courſeof this month, 

the laſt, and next, ſeveral 28th, 
petitions, &e. beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, were preſented to the 
ſeveral branches of the legiſlature 
againſt the meaſures in agitation 
againſt the revolted provinces in 
North-America ; particularly by 
the Weſt- India and North-America 
merchants of London; the people 
called Quakers; and the mer. 
chants of Waterford, in Ireland. 


On the other hand, the people - 


of Pool thought proper to ad- 
dreſs and petition in favour of 
the ſame meaſures. We ſhall give 
in the ſubſequent ſheets of this 
volume as many of theſe pieces, and 
ſuch others as ſhall be hereafter pre- 
ſented, in the courſe of the year, as 
our bounds will admit of, 
BinTas. On the 20th inſtant, 
the wife of Mr. Lewin, cheeſe- 
monger in Fenchurch-ſtreet, was 
delivered of twins.—This is the 


fifth time fhe has had two at a | 


birth ; and they are all living. 
Dev, the zd of this month, at 
Paris, Monſieur Belloy, author of 
theSiege of Calais,and ſeveral other 
pieces which did him great honour, 
The 16th, at his apartments at 
Mr. Carr's, ſadler in the Fleet- 
market, London, the Chevalier 
Deſcaſeaux, well known'in London 
by the name of the French poet. 


He has left a great perſonage a cu- 


rious ſword, a valuable gold medal, 
and a curious picture. | 

10. At Burrowſlounneſs, Janet 
Nimmo, aged 102. 

12. At New Reay, in Caithneſs, 
Mr. Francis Tait, ſchool-maſter at 
that place, aged 102. 4 
18. Rev, 
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18. Rev. Joſeph Goodwin, fifty 
years vicar of Shipton underWhich- 
wood, Oxfordſhire. | 
20. Mr. Tullius Baker, aged 81, 

worth 40,0001. moſt of which he 
has left to charitable uſes ; among 
the reſt, 5000 1. in marriage por- 
tions to any ten young women 
whom his executors may think moſt 
deſerving. 


M A R C H. 
q Being St, David's Day, 
It. the ſociety of Antient Bri- 
tons held their anniverſary feflival; 
when the collection amounted to 
5621. 198. 9 d. | 

4 The Houſe of Peers heard 
2d. an appeal, brought by James 
Nicol and Thomas Davis, Elſqrs. 
againſt Governor Verelit, for cruel 
treatment in India. The appel- 
lants had ſued the Governor in his 
Majeſty's court of Common Pleas, 
but the. proceedings were ſtopt by 
an injunction from Chancery, on 
the ground of appointing a commiſ- 


ſion from that court to examine 


witneſſes in India, in juſtification 
of the Governor's proceedings; to 
remove which injunction the pre- 
ſent appeal was lodged. But their 
Lordſhips, after hearing counſel 
on both ſides, were pleaſed to af- 
firm the injunction. 

Mr. Nuthall, Solicitor to the 
Treaſury, on his return from Bath, 
was attacked by a ſingle highway- 
man on Hounſlow-heath ; who, on 
is demands not being readily com- 
plied with, fired into the carriage, 
in which were Mr. Nuthall, a young 
lady, and a little boy, who happily 
received no other injury than being 
much frightened. Mr. Nuthall re- 
turned the kighwayman's fire, and, 
it is thought, wounded him ſorely, 
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as he rode off precipitately. When 


they arrived at the inn at Houn- 


ſlow, Mr. Nuthall wrote a deſcrip 
tion of the fellow to Sir John Field- 
ing ; but he had ſcarce cloſed his 
letter, when he ſuddenly expired. 
Came on, before Judge 4 
Aſton, in the courtof King's 34. 
Bench, a cauſe, in which the Maſ- 
ter of a loop was plaintiff, and the 
Matter of a collier defendant. The 
action was brought againſt the col- 
lier for running down the ſloop, by 
which two men were drowned, and 
448 quarters of wheat were loſt, 
After examining ſeveral witneſſes 
on both ſides, the jury brought in 
a verdict for the plaintiff, 
An appeal to the Houſe 865 
of Peers, in one of the moſt -* 
important tythe cauſes that ever 
came before any court, was heard 
by their lordſnips. Mr. Chaplin, 
of Ryſom, in Lincolnſhire, bein 
in poſſeſſion of an old J 
eſtate, Which, for 174 years before 
the induction of the preſent rector, 
had paid a modus of 151. a year in 
lieu of tythes, had tendered the 
ſaid ſum to the preſent incumbent 
Mr. Bree. But Mr. Bree refüſed 
to accept of the ſame, and 1n- 
ſited on tythes in kind, as by 
law intitled. On this a law furt 
commenced, and the cauſe was 
heard before judge Blackſtone, and 
a verdict given in favour of the de- 
fendant, Mr. Chaplin. But the 
Judge being diſſatisfied with that 
verdict, and making his report ac- 
cordingly, the court of Exchequer 
ordered a new trial; to prevent 
which the preſent appeal was made 
to the Houle of Peers ; when, not- 
withſtanding there was no church 
at Ryſom, that the rector neither 
preached nor prayed there, and ſel- 
dom or never was ſcen in the pa- 
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Tiſh ; that the dead might bury the 
dead, aud the inhabitants baptize 
and marry one another ; yet the 
Law-lords being of opinion, that, 
by law, the tythes were the rector's 
maintenance, and muit be paid; 
the Lords, as it was a law-caſe, af- 
firmed the order of the court of 
Exchequer for a new trial. 

At the ſale of coins at Lang- 
ford's, an Aquitain halfpenny of 
Richard I. ſold for 41. 8s. and an 


Aquitain penny of Edward the 
Black Prince, for 10l. 158. 


A few days ago, as a farmer at 
Morton-Banks, near Bingley, te- 
nant to Henry Wickham, of Cot- 
tingley-hall, Eſq; was making a 
drain in a field, he fortunately diſ- 
covered a copper cheſt, about 20 
inches below the ſurface, contain- 
Ing near 100 weight of Roman fil- 
ver pieces, coined at 15 different 
periods, ſome of them of ſo early a 
date as Julius Cæſar. They are 
about the ſize, but nearly three 
times the thickneſs, of a ſixpence, 

and the impreſſions are very per- 
fect. There was alſo in the cheſt a ſil- 
ver image, about ſix inches long. 

14th. Robert Rous, one of the 


turnkeys of the New Gaol, 
Southwark, ſeeing a priſoner, who 
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ing of it, went up with a horſe. 
piſtol, and extricated his fellow. 
turnkey from their fury, and then 
locked the door. All the turnkeys, 
as well as conſtables, now ſurround. 
ed the door and the yard ; and the 
priſoners fired ſeveral piſtols loaded 
with powder and ball at two of the 
conſtables ; when, the balls going 
thro? their hats, and the outrages 
continuing, one of the conſtables, 
who had a blunderbuſs loaded with 
ſhot, fired through the iron grates 
at the window, and dangerouſly 
wounded one fellow committed for 
a burglary in the Mint. At length 
a party of ſoldiers, Which had been 
ſent for to the Tower, being ar- 
rived, and having loaded their 
muſkets, the room was open'd, and 
the priſoners were all ſecured and 
yoked, and 21 of them chained 
down to the floor in the condemn- 


ed room, Some of the people 
belonging to the priſon . were 
wounded. 


The ſheriffs of the city of Lon- 
don, attended by the city remem- 
brancer and other officers, preſented 
to the Houſe of Lords a petition 
from the court of common council, 
concerning a bill paſſed the Houſe 
of Commons, to reſtrain the trade 


was committed there for different 

highway robberies, with rags tied 
round his fetters, ordered him to 

take them off; and, on his refu- 


and commerce of the province of 

Maſſachuſet's Bay, &c. in America. 
A petition of the Ameri- 4 

can merchants againſt the 5 


ſing to do it, he immediately cut 
them off; when, finding both his 
| trons ſawed through, he ſecured 
him, and then ſent up two of his 
aſſiltants to overlook a great num- 
| ber of priſoners who were in the 
ſtrong room. Upon this the pri- 
ſoners immediately ſecured one of 


bill for reſtraining the trade of 
New-England, &c. was preſented 
to the Houſe of Lords. 

Died the Princeſs Carolina Au. 
guſta Maria, youngeſt daughter of 
their Royal Highneſſes the Duke 
and Ducheſs of Glouceſter, aged 8 


months ; and on the 22d her re- 
mains were carried out of town, 
and interred in the royal chapel at 
Windſor, in a vault provided wy 


the aſſiſtants in the room, and all 
tell on him with their irons, which 


they had knocked off. Rous hear- 


4 


dy his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Glouceſter for himſelf and family. 
The people called Qua- 
rs preſented a petition to 
his Majeſty in favour of the Ame- 
ricans ; and ſoon after ſome of that 

rſuaſion were invited to a con- 
ference with Lord Dartmouth. 

The Supporters of the Bill of 
Rights have voted 500 J. for the 


16th. ke 


preſent relief of the inhabitants of 

) the town of Boſton, and of the poor 

ö diſtreſſed fiſhermen of New-Eng- 

r land, 

1 h The Rev. Mr. Newnham, 

n 7tn. one of the minor canons of 
g Briſtol cathedral, in company with 

r another- gentleman and his own 

d filter, having the curioſity to ſee 

d Pen-park-hole, a remarkable ca- 
d vern, about four miles from thar 
n city, went all together to the place; 
le and Mr. Newnham having a deſire, 
re if poſſible, to meaſure the depth of 


it, as there was no account of its 
ever having been fathomed before, 
advanced to a declivity atthe mouth 
of the hole; but, as he was pre- 
paring to let down his line, all on a 
ſudden the ground gave way, and 
though he had the agility to catch 
a bough which hung over the hole, 
yet that too giving way, he flipt 
down, and was ingulphed jn the 
fight of his friends, who could only 
| bewail his untimely fate, without 
being able to afford him relief. His 
body, however, was, after five 
weeks fruitleſs attempts, found 
floating on the water at the bottom 
of the hole, by a man who ſuffered 
himſelf to be let down into it for 


that purpoſe. 
18th, 
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About one in the morn- 
ing, a terrible fire broke out, 
at Mr. Hopkins's, hoſier, the cor- 
ner of Warwick-lane, Newgate- 
nreet. The fire had made conſi- 
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derable progreſs before it was diſ- 
covered, but not enough to prevent 
Mrs. Hopkins nearly reaching the 
ſtreet-door ; when, recollecting that 
ſhe had left her children behind, 
ſhe went again up ſtairs, when the 
fire had got to ſo great a height as 
to prevent her return ; and leave 
her, after ſome fruitleſs attempts to 
eſcape from the top of the houſe, 
no alternative but to fling herſelf 
from thence into a blanket, which 
was held by the people below in the 
ſtreet, to break her fall: ſhe fell 
upon her back, none of her limbs 
were broke, neither did ſhe appear 
to be bruiſed, yet about 4 o'clock 
the ſame morning fhe expired. The 
eldeſt daughter, about nineteen, 
threw herſelf alſo into the ſtreet, 
and was dreadfully bruiſed. The 
youngeſt daughter in town, about 
ſeven, together with her nurſery- 
maid, periſhed in the flames. A 
ſervant maid clung to the leads 
upon the houſe till ſhe was near! 
ſuffocated, when ſhe let go her hold, 
and fell into the ſtreet, very much 
bruiſed by the fall, upon which ſhe 
was ſent to the hoſpital. The 
houſe of Mr. Newman, oilman, 
next door to Mr. Hopkins's ; and 
that of Mr.Philips, 3 the 
oppoſite corner, were conſiderably 
damaged. This diſaſter is ſaid to 
have been occaſioned by the firing 
of the chimney of the copper, in 
which a fire had been left burnin 
when the ſervants went to a 
'Mr. Hopkins was gone, with two 
of his daughters, about thirty miles 
into Kent, in order to place them 
at ſchool there. The account books 
were ſaved ; but the ſtock in trade, 
and the furniture, were all de- 
ſtroyed. 
A treaty of commerce was fign'd, 
at Warſaw, between the miniſters 
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of his Pruſſian Majeſty and the re- 
public of Poland, We ſhall give 
it our readers in its proper place. 
The ſailors belonging to 
the ſhips lying at Shields 
and Sunderland, began in a very 
riotous manner to ſtop all the ſhips 
that were bound to London with 
coals, by going aboard and un- 
bending their ſails, abuſing the 
\ captains and ſailors that were wil- 
ling to proceed upon their voyage, 
Some ſhips in the confuſion made 
the beſt of their way over the bar, 
with little wind ; but they were 
ſoon followed by a great number of 
boats, well manned, which over- 
took and boarded them, forcibly 
brought them back with much dit- 
ficulty and great hazard to Shields 
againſt wind and an ebb tide, 
and unrigged and moored them. 
The rioters now collected a great 
quantity of lighters, or keels, and 


19th, 


made a boom of them quite acroſs 


the river, ſo that no craft could 
paſs up or down without their per- 
miſſion. The magiltrates, foreſee- 
ing this ſtorm, had ſent for five 
companies of the 31ſt regiment to 
Tynemouth and Morpeth ; which, 
with the ſeaſonable arrival from 
York the next day of three troops of 
the Scots Grey dragoons, ſoòn put a 
ſtop to this miſchievous riot, Which 
had infetted the mob at Newcaflle, 
who ſtopped the working of all the 
colliers below bridge, and deter- 
mined to do the ſame by all the 


colliers in the two rivers Tyne and 


Wear. | 

The following is a particular 
"account of a late dreadful fire at 
Newmarket : It broke out about 


five o'clock in the afternoon, in a 


ſtraw- loft belonging to Mrs. Baſcu- 
bee, at the Bull inn; and the wind 
being very high, communicated 
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with uncommon rapidity to above 
thirty out-houſes, which were all 
conſumed, together with a wheel. 
wright's ſhop, a barn full of wheat, 
three ſmall tenements, a malting 
which contained above 400 coombs 
of malt, beſides 109 coombs of 
barley, moſt of it brought in that 

day; a pealſe-ſtack, containin 
about 40 coombs of peas; a barn, 
with ſome rye in it, and fix pigs, 
a cow and calf, together with a 
ſtore-houſe and 100 hogſheads of 
beer. The ground on which the 
above buildings ſtood is ſuppoſed 
to be about five acres, and was all 
on fire in leſs than half an hour: 
providentially for the inhabitants, 
the wind was full ſouth : had itbeen 
north, the whole town would have 
been in the moſt imminent danger 
of being deſtroyed. The damage 
ſuſtained, however, 1s ſuppoſed to 
amount to more than 3oool, But 
no lives were loſt; nor was any 
body materially hurt. It is ſtrongly 
ſuſpected, that theſe buildings were 
maliciouſly ſet on fire, as fifteen 
buckets belonging to the engine 
were ſtolen the week before. 
A very extraordinary affair  , 
happened at a certain hoſpi- "oo 
tal ; two women, one of whom ha- 
ving the appearance of a nurſe, 
the other of a maid-ſervant, ap- 
plied to the committee to let them 
have a male child, the youngeſt in 
the hoſpital, for their lady, who 
wanted to adopt one for her own, 
Theſe women, on the committee's 
cloſe examining them, confeſſed 
that the lady's huſband was gone 
abroad ; and, as ſhe told him be- 
fore he went ſhe beheved ſhe was 
pregnant, it was neceſſary on bis 
return to ſhew him a child ; they 
likewiſe acknowledged the lad) 
came from the Iſle of Wight 1 
a Londos 
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London to lye- in. As it appeared 
the adoption of this child was cal- 
culated to deprive ſome heir at law 
of an eſtate, or for ſome other un- 
lawful purpoſe ; the intention of 
this paragraph is to caution thoſe 

erſons whom it may concern to 
be on their guard againſt ſuch in- 
fernal practices. 

At a quarterly general 
22d. meeting of the proprietors 
of Eaſt- India ſtock, the company 
was given to underſtand, by an of- 
kcial letter from the treaſury, that 
they had nothing farther to expect 
from government for expences they 
incurred in taking the Manillas ; 
and by another letter, that, as the 
at which obliges the company to 
export annually a certain quantity 
of woollen-cloth, was jult expir- 
ing, their Lordihips intended to 
apply to parliament for a renewal 
of it. Theſe advices, as we may 
well imagine, occaſioned very warm 
debates. 

A large caravan of 1580 laden 
camels, going from Bagdat to Da- 
maſcus, was lately plundered near 
Palmyra by Sheek Lyawr, chief of 
the Annzy Arabs : Coo Perſians, 
ſome of them perſons of diſtinction, 
who accompanied it, in their way 
to Mecca, were likewiſe ripped ; 
and it is ſaid two hundred of theſe 
wretched travellers ſoon after pe- 
riſhed with cold. The loſs of this 
caravan is ſaid to be very great, 
and falls heavy on the merchants 
of Bagdat, Baſſora, Damaſcus, A- 
leppo, and Conſtantinople. 

A petiticn from the Ame- 
rican merchants was preſent- 
ed to the King, praying his Majeſty 
to withhold the royal aſlent from 
the bills now depending againft the 
trade and fiſheries of the Maſſa- 
chuſſet's Bay, &c. 


23d. 
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His Majeſty went to the 
Houſe of Peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to the following 
bills, viz. 

The bill for puniſhing mutiny 
and defertion, and for the better 
payment of the army and their 

uarters. a | 

The bill for defraying the charge 
of the pay and cloathing of the 
militia. , 

The bill to continue an act for 
a!lowing 'the free importation of 
Iriſh ſalted proviſions, &c. 

And alſo to ſeveral road, inclo- 
ſure, and private bills. 

His Grace the Duke of h. 
Athol was inſtalled Grand 23 h. 
Maſter of the moſt ancient and 
honourable fraternity of Free and 
Accepted Maſons, according to the 
old inſtitution, 

One of the oldeſt clerks of the 
Seal-oftice was found hanging in 
the ſaid office in the Temple. The 
cauſe aſſigned for his committing 
this violence on himſelf, was, a 
reprimand he lately received from 
one of his ſuperiors, which he could 
not brook, having been in that 
office more than Bos years, with 
an irreproachable character. 

As one Benjamin Scolfield, of 
Pudſey, was clearing away ſome 
rubbiſh from a place on Pudſey- 
Common, called King Alfred's 
Camp, adjoining to an old cave, 
he accidentally found the thigh- 
bone of an horſe, in the cavity of 
which were upwards of one hun- 
dred Roman ſilver coins, many of 
them of prior date to Julius Cæſar. 

Some thieves, from an 621 
adjoining empty houſe, got 2 5 
in at the garret- window of Mr. 
Fernandez's houſe, in Devonſhire- 
{quare, and went into his bed- 
chamber, from whence they carried 
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off an iron cheſt, containing caſh, 
Bank notes, bills of exchange, and 
jewels, to the amount of o, oocl. 
and that without giving the leaſt 
alarm, though there was company 
at the time below ſtairs. How- 
ever, moſt of the notes, &c. were 
ſoon after found in the houſe of a 
woman, in St. Mary Axe, who 
ſome time ago was capitally con- 
victed at the Old Bailey; but was 
ardoned, at the interceſſion of her 
Majeſty. : | 
About eight in the even- 
ing, a fire broke out at a 
rope-warehouſe in Narrow-ſtreet, 
Limehouſe, which in five hours de- 
ſtroyed twenty-ſeven houſes and 
two deal-yards, together with the 
ſurniture, and every thing elſe on 
the premiſes. The flames were ſo 
rapid, from the quantity of pitch, 
tar, roſin, old junk, &c. ftored up 
in them, that the firemen could not 
venture near enough to give any 
effeftual help; beſides which, there 
was 2 great want of water for above 
an hour after the fire broke out, 
nobody preſent knowing where the 
lugs lay, and the tide at that time 
#05. out. At length the chaſm 
formed by the ſlip going down to 
the Horſe-ſerry happily prevented 
the flames from ſpreading, ſo that 
with the aſſiſtance of ſeyenteen en- 
ines, the fire was got under by 
hree 1n the morning. On this 
occaſion, ſeveral poor 3 


loſt every thing they were poſſeſſed 


27th. 


of. It is very remarkable, that 


the ſame premiſes were burnt down 
about eleven years ago, when more 
than forty houſes were deſtroyed. 
Sir George Savile moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent 
the circulation of notes for ſmall 
ſums in Yorkſhire, where there are 
ſome in circulation among the ma- 
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nufacturers, from ;s. down as low 
as 6d. to the ſhameful abuſe of the 
induſtrious poor. 

ths Majeſty went to the 
Houſe of Peers, and gave zoth, 
the royal aſſent to the following 
bills, viz. | 

The bill for reſtraining the trade 
of New England, and the fiſheries 


of that colony on the banks of 
Newfoundland. 


The Oxford canal bill. 

The Thames navigation bill, 

The bill for repairing the New. 
market roads. | 

And alſo to ſix other private bills. 

A motion was made in the Houſe 
of Commons for leave to bring in 
a bill to repeal the act 31 Eliz. re- 
lative to the erecting and maintain- 
ing of cottages. This act was made 
in conſequence of a complaint made 


in thoſe days againſt the engroſſing 


of farms, and enacts, as a means 
of ſupplying the markets with poul- 
try, eggs, butter, &c. that no new 
cottage ſhall be erected, except for 
the free reſidence of the pariſh- 
poor, without adding thereto four 
acres, or more, of land. 

The Moors, who, in conſequence 
of their declaration of war againit 
Spain, had laid fiege to Melille, a 
Spaniſh fortreſs on the coaſt of 
Africa, have entirely raiſed that 
ſiege, and defired a perpetual 

eace with Spain. Notwithltand— 
ing which, the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco ſoon after declared war a- 
gainſt the Dey of Algiers, for not 
aſſiſting him, as the declaration ſet 
forth, by attacking Oran, another 
place belonging to the Spaniards, 
according to promiſe. 

A ſmart. ſhock of an earth- 
quake has been lately felt at Mar- 
tinico ; and another, along the 
Barbary coaſt. The firit deſtroye? 

che 
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the fortifications of the iſland where 
it happened; the latter, thoſe of 
Oran ; and both beſides did other 
conſiderable damage. 

Two gold medals given an- 
8 the Duke of Graf- 
ton, Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
verſity, for the encouragement of 
learning, are this year adjudged to 
Mr. Hall, of St. John's College, 
and Mr. Hewet, of Caius. 

Letters from Bohemia bring the 
moſt afflicting accounts of a re- 
volt among the peaſants there, and 
the Huſſites, who have joined 
them. Theſe revolters, who are 
divided into ſeveral corps, commit 
many exceſſes, and do much da- 
mage in the different places they 
paſs through. , They have, among 
the reſt, pillaged the beautiful town 
of Klumitz, which belongs to count 
Ferdinand de Kinſky, and would 
have ſerved the caſtle in the ſame 
manner, if it had not been guarded 
by four companies of infantry, who 
drove them away. The manor of 
the count Browne, and ſeveral o- 
thers, have been very ill uſed by 
them. This revolt is faid to be 
occaſioned by ſome of the peaſants 
being perſuaded, that the ſuperior 
nobility with-hold a patent, writ- 
ten in letters of gold by the Em- 
peror, by which ſervitude and the 
corvees, to which they are ſubject 
towards their lords, are aboliſhed. 
For this reaſon they go from lord- 
ſhip to lordſhip to demand this pa- 
tent; and, on being refuſed, plun- 
der and pillage, and carry with them 
the officers and domeſtics belong- 
ing to the lords. But theſe com- 
motions were ſoon appeaſed, the 
court of Vienna having ſent five 
regiments of infantry, with a corps 
of dragoons and huſſars, againſt the 
inſurgents, great numbers of who.n 


ziſt. 


other. When ſuch odd combina- 


[103 
were ſurrounded by theſe troops. 
Among thoſe that were taken on 
this occaſion, were ſeveral of the 
chiefs, who were hanged at Prague, 
His Imperial Majeſty, to manifeſt 
his clemency, had previouſly or- 
dered a general pardon to all that. 
ſhould return to their duty, the 
chiefs only excepted. 

We are aſſured that the Emperor 
had alre ly reſolved to aboliſh the 
unlimited ſervice of the peaſants, 
and that Count de Collowrath had 
received orders to make the neceſ- 
ſary regulations for that purpoſe z 
but that, the preſent circumſtances 
intervening, a courier was diſ- 
patched to that-nobleman, with 
orders to leave every thing in Bo- 
hemia on the ſame footing. 

It has ſince appeared, that a plan 
had been formed in Bohemia to 
break out-in an open revolt againſt 
the Lords, and was to have been 
put in execution the 16th of next 
month, 

D1ep lately, viz, the 11th inſt, 
at Newport-Pagnel, Buckingham» 
ſhire, Mr. Mitchell and his wife, 
with a ſon and daughter of theirs, 
and all within three days of each 


tions of circumſtances happen, whe- 
ther of premature death, ſudden 
death, or long life; extraordinary 
barrenneſs or fertility, &c. it is but 
reaſonable to ſuppoſethat ſuch com- 
binations are not owing to Chance, 
but to ſome powerful hidden cauſe, 
Would not the exploring of this 
cauſe be matter of the molt rational 
entertainment ; and the diſcover- 
ing of it, a ſource of the greateſt 
utility ? 
And on the 21ſt, was found dead 
in his bed, at his lodgings in Ball- 
head-court, Jewin-ſtreet, a very old 
man, who for upwards of twenty 
[G] 4 years 
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years had not ſuffered any perſon to 
© into his room, and till within 
wo days of his death went about 
in a moſt ragged, miſerable condi- 
tion. After his death upwards of 
8o guineas were found under his 
illow, and a good deal of money 
in other parts of his room: he alſo 
had money in the public funds. 
He died without a will. When he 
walked out, his appeara'we being 
very deplorable, many people of- 
fered him money, but he would not 
accept of any, and generally ex- 
preſfed great reſentment at their 
kind offers. 


— 


. 

a The States General have 
Ii ifived a proclamation prohi- 
biting the exportation of arms, 
ammunition, gun-powder, &c. 1n 
Dutch or foreign ſhips, from any 
_ of their dominions, without li— 
cence; and a tranſlation of it ap- 
peared in this evening's Gazette. 
Mr. Jefferſon and Mrs. Jeffer- 
ſon, an elderly couple, were both 
found dead in their beds, at their 
houſe in Portugal-court, Deptford, 
with their throats cut in a ſhocking 
manner; ſome villains having firit 
murdered them, and then robbed 
the houſe. "Id | 
By aletter from Philadelphia, a 
number of veſſels belonging to 
Montego Bay, in Jamaica, which 
had for ſome time paſt made it a 
practice to cut wood on the iſland 
of Cuba, were ſurpriſed by a Spa- 
niſn veſſel fitted out for that pur- 
poſe ; and nine floops and ſchoon- 
ers fell into their hands. 
* Araven's neſt, with five young 
ones in it, was to be (cen, built 
under one of the windows of the 
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pariſh church of Yeat, in Somer. 
ſetſhire. It was ſupported by the 
bough of a tree faſtened to the wall 
with dirt by theſe birds. | 
The Earl of Briſtol attended 
the levee at St. James's, and 4th, 
reſigned all his places under the 
government, _ 
A ſturgeon, 7 feet 10 inches 
long, and weighing 1 cwt. 3 qrs, 
71b. caught in the river Thames, 
near Brentford, was ſent by the 
Lord Mayor, as a preſent to his 
Majeſty. . | 
At a common hall, held at h 
the requeſt of ſeveral of the 3? 
citizens of London, to conſider of 
a remonſtrance and petition to the 
Throne, reſpecting the meaſures in 
agitation with regard to America, 
the thanks of the Lord Mayor, &c. 
were voted to be given to thoſe 
Lords who proteſted againſt the bill 
to prohibit the people of New 
England from ſharing in the New. 
foundland fiſhery, &c. and alſo to 


thoſe Commoners who voted a- 


gainſt the ſame ; and to ſeveral 
other lords and gentlemen, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſclves in oppoſi- 
tion to theſe bills, 

A leaſe, for twenty one years, 


of the place of one of the fiſteen 


Sea Coal Meeters of London, was 
ſold at Guildhall to Mr. Tomkins 
for 6050]. So that the ſale of this 
place may be reckoned to be worth 
to the city upwards of 4oool. per 
annum, one year with another ; 
a fine fund, alone, for ads of mag- 
nificence and charity! ; 

At a grand rout given at 
the Manſion Houſe, it is com- 
puted the company amounted to 
near one thouſand perſons ; ma- 
ny of them perſons of the firſt 
rank of both ſexes; who all ex- 
pieſſed the greateſt ſati>faftion - 
OED Ft | the 
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e uncommon regularity and ele- 

ance of the entertainment. 
Fo the Egyptian hall, where the 
company dined, was a beautiful 
piece of painting, repreſenting the 
triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
or love united with wine. In the 
ball- room, an emblematical paint- 
ing at the top exhibited to the 
eye a landſcape of rural felicity, 
the charming nymphs and ſwains 
tripping over the green, and ſeem- 
ing to invite thoſe below to the 
ſprightly dance. The lamps were 
illuminated in a new taſte, aud by 
the variety of their colours, diſ- 

oſed in wreaths upon the pilaſters, 
in imitation of the orders of archi- 
tecture, had a moſt pleaſing effect. 
To crown the whole, many of Mr. 
Cox's pieces of mechaniſm, from 
the Muſeum, all in full tune, con- 
tinued their muſical movements 
during the greateſt part of the 
dinner. | 


The city marſhals have received 


orders from the Lord Mayor to at- 
tend every market-day at Smith- 
held, to prevent, as much as poſ- 
fible, all iniquitous practices there; 
and particularly all barbarous treat- 
ment of the cattle brought there 
for ſale; and if they find any 
offending, to take them into cul- 


tody. 
8h, The following meſſage 
from his Majeſty was delivered 
to both Houſes of Parliament: 
„His Majeſty, deſirous that a 
better, and more ſuitable accom- 
modation ſhould be made ſor the 
reſidence of the Queen, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould ſurvive him; and being will- 
ing that the palace in which his 
ajeſty now reſides, called the 
Queen's houſe, may be ſettled for 
that purpoſe, recommends to | both 
louſes] to take the ſame into con- 
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ſideration, and to make proviſion 
for ſettling the ſaid palace upon her 
Majeſty, and for appropriating So- 
merſet-houſe to ſuch uſcs as ſhall 
be found + moſt beneficial to the 
public.” | 

Addreſſes, upon this, were im- 
mediately moved for, to thank his 
Majeſty for his moſt gracious meſ- 
ſage, and to aſſure him that the 
contents ſhould be taken into con- 
ſideration. | 

They write from Montalto di 
Caſtro, in the dioceſe of Rome, 
that a fire broke out a few nights 
ago in a wooden cabbin, wherein 
about two hundred labourers ſlept, 
in the Pontifical Moraſs. 'Twenty- 
hve of the poor wretches were burnt 
to aſhes; and, of ſeven more taken 
out half dead and ſenſeleſs, two 
ſoon expired. Several others were 
terribly burnt and maimed. The 
flames were ſuppoſed to be occa- 
honed by ſome ſparks from the 
fire, which it is uſual to keep in 
the middle of ſuch ſort of cabbins, 
to preſerve the poor tenants of 


them from the bad air. 


Agi Oſman Pacha, grand- th 
ſon of Topal Oſman Pacha, 9'** 
was ſtrangled as he was making 
his entry at Negropont, of which 
he was appointed governor. To 
prevent any diiturbance, the Janif- 
ſary Aga of the place, who was 
charged with this commiſſion by 
the Grard Signor, had the precau- 
tion to ſhur che ga es of the for- 
treſs, whilit he was on the bridge, 
and to tell the troops who pre- 
ceded him, and thoſe that followed 


him, that the bridge was broke. 


At the ſame time notice was given 
to the Pacha, who had then only 
ten or twelve people with him, 
that he muſt go 1nto the little caſtle 
next the bridge, to ſettle his ac- 
; 5 counts 
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counts with the Sultan. But, as 
ſoon as he got off bis horſe, they 
delivered him the Grand Signor's 
order, which condemned him to 
death, for having refuſed to go 
and fetch the ſlaves from Bender, 
and for having extorted 70 purſes 
from the Turks and Greeks of 
Romelia. Upon this, he deſired to 
| ſee his ſon and his Selictar, one 
of his principal officers ; which was 
refuſed him: he next offer'd 50,000 
ſequins for fifteen days reſpite, 
which was likewiſe refuſed; then he 
made his prayer, and put the rope 
about his neck. His head was im- 
mediately ſent to Conſtantinople. 
'This governor had forty mules la- 
den with filver in his train. 

th The Lord Mayor, attend- 
1OHN. ed by the Aldermen Bull, 
Sawbridge, Lewes, Hayley, and 
Newnham, William Lee, Eſq; Mr. 
Stavely, Mr. Deputy Howſe, Mr. 
Saxby, Mr. Maſcall, Mr. Hern, 
Mr. Crompton, Mr.Gorſt, and Mr. 
Jacob; with the Sheriffs and city 
officers, as uſual, waited upon his 
Majeſty with a petition and remon- 
trance relative to the meaſures now 
In agitation —— the inhabitants 
of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, &c. The 
reaſon for his Lord ſhip's not being 
attended by a greater number, was, 
the Lord Chamberlain having pre- 
viouſly informed the Sheriffs, that 


his Majeſty would not receive more 


than the uſual number of livery- 
men. When the Lord Mayor ar- 
rived at St. James's, he was more- 
over informed by the Lord in wait- 
ing, that his Majeſty expected his 
Lordſhip ſhould not ſpeak to him: 
To which the Lord Mayor an- 
ſwered, that the caution was need- 
leſs, as he never expected or deſire 
that honour. 1 
A few days ago, a collier diſco- 
vered in a coal-minc, near Bridg- 
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north, in Shropſhire, ſeventy-five 
yards below the ſurface, the ruing 
of a water-mill, and the ſkeleton 
of a man, without any head ; like. 
wiſe the remains of ſome animals, 
but in ſuch an imperfe& ſtate, that 
they could not even ſo much as 
conjecture their original figures, 
The learned there account for 
theſe things by imputing them to 
an earthquake which happened 
about two centuries ago. 

Mr. Crayle, of Bond-ſtreet, had 
lately ſtolen from him jewels to the 
worth of fourteen or fifteen thouſand 

ounds, This theft was committed 

y a man who had formerly been 
a favourite ſervant in the family, 
and who, under pretence of viſiting 
his late fellow ſervants, contrived 
to open Mr. Crayle's ſecret repo- 
fitories for his valuable effects, by 
means of falſe keys. Beſides the 
jewels, the thief took away 2000 
new guineas, and ſeveral Bank- 
notes; but what is very extraordi- 
nary, after diſcovery of the rob- 
bery, ſuſpicion immediately fell cn 
the proper perſon ; and, a ſearch 


Warrant being obtained, the whole 


of the jewels were found in his 
lodgings; but the thief--bimſelf 
was gone off for France with all 
the money, in company with a fa- 
vourite Dulcinea, 

A few days ago, a farrier in 
Dean ſtreet, Soho, undertook to 
run his horſe 22 miles in one hour, 
for a conſiderable wager ; and per- 
formed it with eaſe in 59 minutes 
and a half on the Rumford-road. 
What makes this caſe exceedingly 
remarkable, is the horſe's being 
upwards of twenty years old. 

Gen. Elliot, commander 110 
in chief of the forces in Ire- : 
land, went to the caltle of Dublin, 
and reſigned all his employments, 
amounting to 5o0cl, a year. 

Orders 
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Orders have been iſſued in all 
the ſea- ports of France, prohibit- 
ing the taking in of any cargoes 
for the Engliſh colonies ; and to 
inform thoſe who do ſo, that it will 
be at their own riſk. 

The Lord Chamberlain of 
11s Majeſty's houſhold wrote 
to the Lord Mayor, to inform him, 
that his Majeſty will not receive, on 
the throne, any addreſs, remon- 
trance, or petition, of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, but in their 
corporate capacity. 
conſequences of this letter have 
been very intereſting, and would 


12th. 


take up too much room in this part 


of our work, we ſhall, in ſome of 
our ſubſequent ſheets, give the beſt 
account of the whole tranſaction 
our bounds will permit us. 

The ſame day, the Earl of Ef- 

fingham, by a letter to Lord Bar- 
rington, begged leave of his Ma- 
jeſty to retire from the ſervice, and 
that without ſelling, as uſual, what 
he had bought, that he might not 
be obliged to inforce thoſe meaſures 
with reſpect to America, in his mi- 
litary, which he had thought him- 
ſelf bound to oppoſe in his legiſla- 
tive Capacity, 
IT His Majeſty went to the 
tn. Houſe of Peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to the following 
bills, viz. : 

The bill to reſtrain the trade and 
commerce of the colonies of New 
at Pennſylvania, Maryland, 

irginia, and South Carolina, to 
any part of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Weſt-India iſlands. 

The bill to puniſh mutiny and 
deſertion in the American colo- 
nies. | 

The bill for appointing Com- 
miſſioners to execute the land: tax 
act of this ſeſſion, 


And, as the 
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The bill to indemnify perſons 
who have omitted to qualify them- 
ſelves for offices, &c. 

The hill for veſting part of the 
garden of Lincoln's Inn in the Ac- 
countant General of the Court of 
Chancery, and for erecting offices 
thereon, &c. | 

The bill for making better pro- 
viſion for the poor in the pariſh of 
St. Mary-le-Bone. 

The bill to explain and amend 
an act to prevent frauds in the ma- 
nufacture of hats, the woollen, and 
divers other branches of trade. 

The bill to enable Sir Nigel 
Griſley and fon, to make a navi- 
gablecanal from certain coal-mines 
at Apedale, in Staffordſhire, to 
Newcattle under Lyne, 

And alſo to ſeveral road, inclo- 
ſure, and private bills, 

Letters from Conſtantinople 
mention a fact, of which the Otto- 
man hiſtory cannot perhaps produce 
any example, and which proves, that 
though the late war may have coſt 
the Turks a great deal of money, 
it has taught them how neceſſary 
it is to deviate from their ancient 
cuſtoms, and follow the taQick 


rules ot the other European powers. 


They have begun, it ſeems, by 
eltabliſhing a military ſchool, un- 
der the direction of a profeſſor 
named Kerwomand, a native of 
Britanny, who was ſome years ago 
in the ſervice of one of the princi- 
pal Chriſtian powers. He opened 
his colirfe of ſtudies the 15th of 
laſt month. This is a plan of the 
Chevalier Tott's, who, with the 
above-mentioned profeſſor, is to 
have the inſtruction of the ſcho- 
lars. The latter has a penſion 
granted him of zooo piaſtres per 
annum. 

By 
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Buy a letter from the Iſle of Man, 


the tides for ſeveral days together, 


about the middle of this month, 
were lower in the different ports 
of that Iſland, than could be re- 
membered by the oldeſt man liv- 
ing ; and the ſame was obſerved 
on the weſtern coaſt of this king- 
dom. 

The Empreſs of Ruſſia, com- 
miſerating the diſtreſs of the pro- 
vinces which were lately the ſeat 
of the rebellion, has been pleaſed 
to advance to them a million and a 
half of roubles for ten years, at the 
vate of one per cent for the firſt 
three years, and three per cent. for 
the remaining ſeven. It is to be 
diſtributed amongſt the proprietors 
of peaſants, in the proportion of 
forty roubles for every man loſt 
by them in the late troubles. 

e's Hoſtilities commenced 
199: between his majeſty's troops 
and the inhabitants of Maſſachu- 
fett's Bay, by ſkirmiſhes at Lex- 
Ington and Concord, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boſton. See the hi- 
ſorical part of this work. 
21 _ The Generals Burgoyne, 
21K. Clinton and Howe, ſet ſail 
for Eoſton, on board the Cerberus 
man of war, Captain Shads. 
Ihe fame day the Society for the 
recovery of perſons apparently 
drowned, heard a ſermon in favour 
of the inſtitution, preached at St. 
Bride's, by the Reverend Mr. Har- 
riſon, IS afterwards dined toge- 
ther; when eleven out of eighteen 
erſons ſaved by their means with- 
in the laft twelve months, were in- 
troduced to the Society, as living 
proofs of the importance of the in- 
ſtitution. See, in our article of Pro- 
jJe&s for this year, a full account of 


the eſtablihment of this moſt laud- 
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able Society, with the methods re. 
commended by them for the reco- 
very of perſons apparently dead by 
drowning, &c. the premiums of. 
fered by them for employing theſe 
means ; with a liſt of the lives 
ſaved in conſequence of theſe mea- 
ſures ; and the particulars of ſome 
of the molt remarkable caſes. 

There happened about this time, 
ſome terrible diſturbances at Dijon, 
in France, and in the village of 
Valteline, in the Breſſan, a pro- 
vince of Italy, on account of the 
great ſcarcity and dearneſs of pro- 
viſions, particularly of corn. At 
Dijon, they ſet fire to a farmer's 
houſe, who had kept his corn up, 
and would not ſell it hut at a very 
high price; and the populace then 
ſacked the houſe of the intendent, 
who was obliged to make his eſ- 
cape, In ſhort, the diſorder was 
ſo great that the troops were cal- 
led in, who took up 100 of the 
rioters ; notwithſtanding which, it 
at laſt grew to ſuch a height, and 
laſted ſo long, that more than 500 
perſons were either killed or 
wounded, 

In the village of Valteline, above 
a thouſand aſlembled in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and went armed to 
Breſcia, where they forcibly broke 
open and pillaged the public maga- 
zines of corn, and likewife thoſe of 
ſome private perſons, and carried 
oF with them as much as they were 
able, without ſhewing the lealt 
ſign of ſear, ſo deſperate had ne- 
cefiity made them, 

Sir Geo. Yonge, chairman 2th 
of the ſelect committee on 
the Shafteſbury election, reported 
to the lower houſe the ſix following 
reſolutions: 


Reſolved, That W. Sykes, Eſq; 
| 18 
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is not duly elected a burgeſs to 
ſerve in this preſent parliament for 
Shafteſbury. 

Reſolved, That Thomas Rum- 
bold, Eſq; is not duly elected a 
burgeſs to ſerve in this preſent par- 
liament for Shafteſbury. 

Reſolved, That Hans Wintrop 
Mortimer, Eſq; is duly elected a 


burgeſs to ſerve in this preſent par- 


lament for the borough of Shaftes- 
bury. 

Reſolved, That Hans Wintrop 
Mortimer, Eſq; ought to have been 
returned a burgeſs to ſerve in this 
preſent parliament for the borough 
of Shafteſbury. 

Reſolved,'1 hat the moſt ſcandal- 
ous and notorious bribery has been 
praiſed at the late election for the 
{aid borough. | 

Reſolved, That it may be re- 
commended to the Houſe to make 
enquiry into the ſame, 1n order that 
the ſaid offenders may be brought 
to condign puniſhment. 

Sir George Yonge having de- 
livered the report in at the table, 
the ſame was read by the clerk, 
and the ſeveral reſolutions agreed 
to by the Houſe, nem. con. 

Having then repaired to his 
place, he acquainted the Houle, 
that in the courſe of their proceed- 
ings, ſeveral matters had come out, 
in the courſe of the evidence, as 
iniquitous as indecent, and equally 
offenſive to the laws of God and 
man ; that, whatever their opinion 
might be, which he aſſured the 
Houſe was deciſive, they determin- 
ed to ſubmit to the Houſe the whole 
of the evidence, by way of report ; 
that, under that idea, they meant 
not to preſcribe any particular mode 
of proceeding to it, but leave the 
whole matter before it, for its con- 
ſideration and judgment; and that 
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he was inſtructed, in the name of 
the committee, to move the Houſe, 
«© That the report of the proceed- 
ings and evidence had and taken in 
the ſaid buſineſs be laid before the 
Houſe to-morrow ſe'nnight, the 
4th of May; and that the ſame be 
previouſly printed, and a ſufficient 
number of copies be delivered to 
the members. 

Ordered, That no new writ be 
iſſued out for the eletion of a 
member for the ſaid borough be- 
fore the expiration of the above 
time. 

It was moved, That the deputy 
clerk of the crown do attend im- 
mediately to alter the return. — He 
attended and altered the return. 

After the above matter had been 
ſettled, Mr. Mortimer was ſworn 
in, and took his ſeat, 

The Houſe of Commons ech 
reſolved itſelf into a com- n. 
mittee, to conſider of his majeſty's 
meſſage relative to the ſettling of 
Buckingham-houſe on her majeſty, 
in lieu of Somerſet-houſe, whenthey 
came to ſeveral reſolutions, which 
were afterwards reported, and are 
in ſubſtance as follows : 

That it 1s the opinion of the 
committee, that the palace lately 
known by the name of Bucking- 
ham-houſe, and now called the 
Queen's - Houſe, be ſettled on 
the Queen, in lieu of Somerlet- 
houſe, in caſe ſhe ſhall ſurvive his 
majelly. 

Thar, from and after the deter- 
mination of ſuch ſettlement, the 
ſaid palace be annexed to and veſt- 
ed in the crown of Great-Britain. 

That the palace of Somerſet- 
houſe, which, by an act made in 
the ſecond year of his preſent ma- 
jeity's reign, was ſettled upon the 
Queen, be veitcd in his 99275. 

is 
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his heirs, and ſucceſſors, for the 
purpoſe of erecting and eſtabliſhing 
certain public offices. , 

Was held the anniverſary feaſt 
of the governors, &c. of the Ly- 
ing-in Infirmary, when 4571. was 
collected towards the ſupport of 
that charity. 

The iron cheſt belonging to the 
Court of Requeſts, St. Margaret's 
bill, was broke open, and robbed 
of 150l. 
noth Between one and three in 

70 the afternoon, a remarkable 
phznomenon, repreſenting in a 
anoſt beautiful manner three ſuns, 
was diſtinctly ſeen from Flamſtead- 
hill, Chatham-barracks, Bexley, 
and other parts adjacent, 

By a letter from Chatham-bar- 
racks, there appeared there about a 
quarter after one in the afternoon, 
'a true regular circle (coloured) 
Tound the ſun ; the diameter of the 


circle, with a Hadley's quadrant, 


meaſuring 45 degrees, 34 min, 
Another white luminous circle, a 
part of whoſe periphery at that 
time went through the ſun's centre, 
by obſervation made the diameter 
98. There was another concentric 
circle (coloured alſo) at about 5 
degrees from that round the ſun, 
and ſegments of two more coloured 
at places very bright, which were 
alſo concentric to each of the other 
circles. 'The light of the ſun was 
ſomewhat opake, by the ſhadows, 
as if two or three digits were eclipſ- 
ed. The whole of this, without 
any variation, appeared upwards of 
an hour and twenty minutes. 

At Bexley, by another letter, 
from Mr. Bailey, two mock ſuns 
were ſeen, nearly as brigkt as the 
real fun, of which no notice is 
taken in the letter from Chatham ; 
theite were other mock ſuns of a 
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bright white, glaring to the eyes 
but ſeen in water coloured like the 
rainbow; there were likewiſe mock 
ſuns of a fainter white, and the 
circle, which appeared very lumi- 
nous at Chatham, appeared very 
faint at Bexley, There were ſome 


other differences between the ap- 


pearance of this phænomenon, at 
theſe two places, though ſo near 
each other. 

In 1749, a phænomenon of the 
ſame kind was ſeen at Appleby, in 
Yorkſhire; but we do not find 
that any thing remarkable fol- 
lowed that appearance ; but for 
ſome days after this ſeen in Kent, 
the weather proved remarkably dry 
and cold, the wind ſhifting from 
N. E. to N. W. with blighting fogs 
and froſty nights; and ſcarce any 
rain in 30 days. 

A few days ago, Jerry Lucas, a 
bricklayer, went into a public- 
houſe, called Stone Bridge, in 
Saliſbury, and began to laſh the 
landlord, Mr. Hodges, with his 
apron, in a kind of joke ; however, 
continuing it too long, and not 
leaving off when he was deſired, 
Mr. Hodges gave him a blow with 
a battledore; on which Lucas ſtruck 
him with his fiſt, and knocked him 
down. Unhappily, by the fall, 
Mr. Hodges's ſkul} was fractured, 
and notwithſtanding immediate aſ- 
ſiſtance was procured from the fa- 
culty, he ſurvived only till Friday 
night, when he expired 1n great 
agonies.— The jury, however, 
brought in their verdict Man- 
ſlaughter. 

Lord North made the fol- __ 
lowing motions in a com- he 
mittee of the whole Houſe, ap- 
pointed to conſider what encou- 
ragement ought to be given to the 
filkeries of Great-Britain an ow 

and, 
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land, —** That a bounty of 401. 
be given to the firſt 100 ſhips that 
arrive with a cargo of 10,000 cod- 
fiſn caught on the banks of New- 
foundland ; 201. for the next 100 
ſhips; and 101. for the next 100 
ſhips. —That a bounty of 500 l. be 
given to the ſhip that arrives with 
the greateſt quantity of whale- oil; 
400 J. for the next greateſt quan- 
tity ; 300 J. for the next; 200 I, 
for the next; and 100 1. for the 
next.— That Ireland have liberty 
to import blubber and whale- fins, 
the ſame as England. — That the 
duty on ſeal-ſkins imported into 
Ireland do ceaſe, and be no longer 
paid.— That Ireland have leave to 
export cloathing to America, for 
ſo much of the army as they ſup- 
ply and pay for. — That a bounty 
of 5 s. per ton be given to all flax- 
ſeed imported into Ireland.” The 
encouragement to be given to the 
linen manufaRory of that kingdom 
was poſtponed. $ 
The veſtry of the pariſh of 
St. Dunſtan in the Weſt, have or- 
dered that the following bounties 
ſhall be paid by the Churchwardens 
for the moſt ready aſſiſtance by lad- 
ders, in caſes of fire: — For the 
firſt three-ſtory ladder raiſed up, 
11. 10s. ; for the firſt two-ſtory 
ladder, 15 s.; for the firſt one- 
ſtory ladder, 5s.—They have like- 
wiſe ordered, that a further bounty, 
to be fixed at the diſcretion of the 
vicar and. churchwardens, not ex- 
ceeding 51. ſhall be given for any 
other effectual aſſiſtance in the pre- 
ſervation of life, It is hoped, that 
every pariſh, . both in town and 
country, will imitate ſo humane 
and laudable an example. 
Several perſons concerned in the 
late riot and reſcue in Moorfields, 
on the zd Feb. were tried at Hicks's 
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hall, found guilty, and condemn- 
ed, as follows: John Taylor, 
James Nimmy, and Wm. Hatch- 
man, to be impriſoned ſeven years 
in Newgate; John Morris, Joſeph 
Hawes, Abraham Iſaacs, Arthur' 
Levi, John Leroſſe, Joſ. Ephraims, 
Thomas Hatchman, and Moſes 
Rebus, to be impriſoned ſive years 
in Newgate; Patrick Madan, whoſe 
being apprehended on ſuſpicion of 
felony, was the firſt occaſion of the 
riot, to five years impriſonment z 
Edward Oliver, to be impriſoned 
in Newgate three years. As there 
was ſome reaſon to apprehend, that 
an attempt might be made to reſcue 
them, a party of the guards was 
ſent for, who attended till the trials 
were over, and then conducted them 
to Newgate. Edward Cooke, two 
of whoſe fingers were cut off at the 
time of the riot, appeared as evi- 
dence on the occaſion. All the 
priſoners begged hard to be tranſ- 
ported ; but this was thought too 
great an indulgence for ſuch darin 
wretches, The trials laſted four 
hours ; during which the mob of 
low Jews and Chriſtians round 
Hicks's hall was greater than ever 
remembered. 

Trial was made of Mr. th 
Hartley's method of ſecur- ** 
ing houſes from fire, on a building 
which he had erected for that pur- 
poſe at Bucklebury, in the county 
of Berks, to which ſeveral gentle- 
men were invited. The building 
conſiſted of two rooms, one over 
the other, with a ſtair-caſe of com- 
munication between, and a ſpace 
under the floor of the loweſt room 
juſt high enough to admit of a 
perſon's going under it. The fire 


was firſt laid on the floor in the 


room, then cloſe to the wainſcot in 
two corners, and under the bed; 
but, 
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but, notwithſtanding the fire's be- 
ing thus lighted in ſeveral places, 
its progreſs was ſo ſlow, on account 
of the floor being armed with the 
plates, that it was above an hour 
and a half before the whole room 
was on fire : at length, however, 
all the furniture and wainſcot were 
completely in a blaze; the flames 
burnt with the greateſt violence 
out of the door, window and chim- 
ney, to a conſiderable diſtance ; 
and the inſide of the room appear- 
ed one perfect maſs of fire. Yet, 
the door that led to the ſtair-caſe, 
being armed with fire- plates, the 
ſtair-caſe, though contiguous to the 
room, felt no effect from the flames; 
and ſeveral perſons continued in it 
all the time. The room over, and 
the ſpace under the room, felt as 
little, perſons going in and out of 
them, all the time of the experi- 
ment; neither were the joiſts of the 
floor and cieling any way injured 
by the force of the fire. After this, 
the ſtairs, which were likewiſe 
armed with the fire-plates, had a 
charcoal fire laid upon the landing- 
2 and one of the ſtepe, which 

urnt out of itſelf, lice a fire on 
a hearth, without doing any other 
damage than burning the part 
whereon it lay. 

Advice has been received, that 
the ſhips which carried the Judges 
to the Eaſt-Indies were arrived tate 
at Madraſs. 

The Spaniards are ſaid to have 
formed a ſettlement in the iſland 
of Tinian, to prevent the Engliſh 
from having any ſupply from that 
iſland in their voz ages to the South 
Seas, 

From the great improvements 1n 
agriculture, by the gentlemen and 
farmers in the three Lothians, and 
neiglibouring counties of Scotland, 
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particularly in the article of winter. 
feeding and fattening of cattle, 
the market of Edinburgh has heen 
lately better and cheaper ſupplied, 
during the winter and ſpring ſea- 
ſons, than moſt other towns in the 
kingdom, A leſſon to the inhabit- 
ants of thoſe places, who think 
they have any reaſon to complain 
of the ſcarcity and dearneſs of pro- 
viſions at their reſpective markets, 
to form and encourage ſocieties 
for che improvement of agricul- 
ture. 

A terrible thunder ſtorm, h 
actompanied with guſts of * 
wind, and hail- ſtones of uncom- 
mon magnitude, did conſiderable 
damage in ſeveral of the middle 
counties, particularly in thoſe of 
Northampton and Buckingham, 
where it unroofed houſes, tore up 
trees by the roots, deſtroyed the 
bloſſoms, and broke many win- 
dows. Some perſons were killed 


by the lightning in otker parts. 


It was likewiſe felt in London; 
and during the thunder and light- 
ning, which was very terrifying, 
ſome villains got into the houſe of 
Mr. Berry, in Rolls-buildings, and 
carried off plate and other valuable 
articles to the amount of 2000l. 
and upwards. 


LENT ASSIZES., 


At Maidſtone, thirteen were 
capitally convicted, all of whom 
were reprieved, except one for 2 
highway robbery. ; 
At Wincheſter, ten were capi- 
tally convicted, two of whom for 
a burglary were leit for execution; 
the others were reprieved. 

At theſe athzes, a trial came on 
before Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, and 
a {,ccial jury, wherein the owners 
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of a ſhip, belonging to Dordrecht 
were plaintiffs, and two other per- 
ſons defendants ; the cauſe of ac- 
tion was for detaining the ſaid 
ſhip and cargo, contrary to the ex- 
preſs orders of the owners ; and 
for refuſing to deliver up the ſhip 
and cargo to the perſon to whom 
the owners had given full power to 
receive the ſame ; when, afcer a 
full hearing of ſeven hours, the 
jury, without going out of court, 
brought in a verdict for the plain- 
tifs, with 424 1. damages, and full 
colts of ſuit. 

At Worceſter, eight were capi- 
tally convicted; viz. five for high- 
way-robberies, one for ſheep-ſteal- 
ing, and two for burglary ; but 
they were all reprieved, except one 
found guilty on two indictments, 
one for a highway robbery, the 
other for ſtealing a horſe, who was 
left for execution, 1 

At Chelmsford, twelve were 
capitally convicted, of whom five 
were left for execution, | 

At Huntingdon, three were capi- 
tally convicted; but all reprie ved. 

At Oxford, two were capitally 
convicted; one of them was re- 
prieved ; the other, for the murder 
of Edward Bowden, his maſter, at 
Biceſter, was executed. 

At Reading, two were capitally 
convicted; but were afterwards re- 
prieved, : 

At Hertford, four were capitally 
convicted, two of whom, for rob- 
bing on the highway, were left 
for execution. 


At Bedford, two were capitally 


convicted ; but one of them was 
teprieved. 

At Norfolk, four were capitally 
convicted; one, for returning from 
tranſportation ; one, for a burglary ; 
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and two for ſheep-ſtealing ; the two 
laſt were reprieved, 

At Lincoln, one was capitally 
convicted for a highway robbery ; 
and another, for horſe-'-aling. 
'The firſt was reprieved, and the 
ſecond left for execution, 

At Nottingham, one was capt- 
tally convicted for the murder of 
Mary Dufty in that town, received 
ſentence of death, and was exe- 
cuted, 

At Derby, a woman was con- 
demned for the murder of her ba- 
ſtard child, but was reprieved. 

At Shrewſbury, eight perſons 
received ſentence of death ; of 
whom, one for plundering a wreck ; 
one for the murder of Ann Chand- 
ler; and one for horſe-ſtealing ; 
were left for execution. 

The criminal left for execu- 
tion for plundering a wreck, was 
a perſon of fortune ; the wreck, 
that of the Charming Nancy, loſt 
on the coaſt of Angleſea, in 1773. 
Another, who had been found guilt 
at the ſame time of the ſame of. 
fence, was reſpited by the judge, 
who paſſed ſentence upon them, 
At the time they were found guilty, 
they moved an arreſt of judgment; 
but, their caſe being referred to 
the ' judges, the judges decided 
againſt them; in conſequence of 
which they received ſcntence at the 
above aſſizes. 

At Ayleſbury, five perſons were 
capitally convicted, but were all 
reprieved, 

At Hereford, fix perſons were 
capitally convicted, but all after- 
wards reprieved, except one. 

At Leiceſter, three were capi- 
tally convicted. 

At Lancaſter, one was capitally 
convicted. N 

At 
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At Surry aſſizes, nineteen were 
capitally convicted, two of whom 
were for murder. 

At Exeter, ſix perſons were 
capitally convicted. 

At Warwick, five received ſen- 
tence of death. | 

In Suſſex, a woman was capi— 
tally convicted, but was reprieved. 

At Dorchelter, five were capi— 
tally convicted. 

At Northampton, two were ca- 
pitally convicted, 

At Taunton, four were capitally 
convicted, 


At Brecon, one was capitally 
convicted. 


At Haverfordweſt, four were 
tried for the murder of Mary 
Roberts, and after a trial of eight 
hours acquitted. 

At Monmouth, two for highway 
robberies; and one for burglary, 
were capitally convicted ; but one 
of the highwaymen only was left 
for execution, 

At Bury St. Edmund's, three 
were capitally convicted. 

At Coventry, one received ſen- 
tence of death. 


At Glouceiter, ſix were capi— 
tally convicted. 
At York, twelve were capitally 
convicted, beſides Captain Bolton, 
for the-murder of his apprentice 
irl. 
i Some days ago, five hearty old 
men accidentally met together 
at the Flying Horſe, Newiugton- 
Butts, of the following ages, viz. 
82, 80. 78, 4, and 69, com- 
png together 353 years; the old 
lades made themſelves very merry 
on the occafion. 
Bi THS. Was brought to bed 
lately. viz. the 4th inflant, the 
wife of a peruke- maker, in Port- 
land- ſtreet, Cavendiſi-ſquare, in 
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the fifty- fourth year of her age, and 
thirtieth of her marriage, and who 
never had a child before, of two 
ſons and a daughter, all, along with 
the mother, likely to live. 

MARRIED lately, viz. the 2d of 
February, Captain Waller, of 
Deptford, aged 81 years, to Mrs, 
Ford, of Peckham, aged 79. 

DiE lately, viz. the 18th of 
January, at Birmingham, Mr. John 
Baſkerville, printer, a gentleman 
well known, and much admired by 
the lovers of good paper and print- 
ing, as being the manufacturer of 
his own paper and types. 

19th Feb, Mrs. Elliſon, in Welt 
gate, Newcalile, poſſeſſed of a 
tortune of 180,0001. 

2oth, Mr. Joſeph Collyer, the 
ſpirited tranſlator of the Meſſiah, 
and Noah, and the Death of Abel, 
from the German ; and author of 
a Dictionary of the World, a Hi- 
ſtory of England, a Syſtem of Geo- 
graphy, and ſeveral other uſeful 
works, 
And the 1f inſtant, at his lodg- 
ings at Deptford, in an advanced 
age, Mr. Julius Warſtone, formerly 
a parſer in the royal navy, reckon- 
ed to have died worth 16,000l. but 
ſo penurious, that he would not 
keep any ſervant, nor allow him- 
ſelf common neceſſaries. His for- 
tune he left to a neighbour, whole 
wife uſed to go every day to make 
his bed. 

th, Mary Watkins, Wargrave, 
Berks, aged 105, 

Mrs. Humberford, Eſher, Surry, 
aged 105. | 

16th, John Monday, Eſq; of 
Durſley, Glouceſterſhi:e, aged 99 
who by one wife had 21 children, 
19 of whom are now living. 

:7th, At her houſe in New Not- 
folk-lireet, xady Gertrude e 
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ſiſter to the late Earl of Cheſter- 
field ; her death was occaſioned by 
one of her ruffles catching fire, 
which communicated to her cloaths, 
and burnt her in a ſhocking man- 
ner. 

zoth, Daniel Mulleery, at Liney, 
Ireland, aged 127. 

And, on the 25th inſtant, was 
interred in the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, London, Mrs, 


Elizabeth Stukely, aged ninety- 


nine years and ten months, — She 
was grand daughter to Mrs, Ann 
Maſter, who had twelve ſons and 
eight daughters, and died in the 
year 1705, aged ninety-nine years 
and fix months, as appears by her 
monument in that church. 
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Lord Petre, accompanied 
y the officers of the grand 
lodge of Free-Maſons of England, 
laid the foundation-ſtone of Free- 
Maſons-hall in Great Queen-ftreet, 
Lincoln's-inn- fields, with the fol- 
lowing ceremonies : the grand ma- 
ſer, preceded by the grand ftew- 
ards, paſt and preſent grand offi- 
cers, in their regalia, and an ex- 
cellent band of martial muſic, 
came in proceſſion to the ground 
about twelve o'clock ; when his 
lordſhip, attended by his deputy, 
wardens, ſecretary, treaſurer, and 
architect, went down into the 
trench, and laid the ſtone with the 
uſual forms, An anthem was then 
ſung by brother Du-Bellamy, and 
an oration pronounced by brother 
James Bottomly. The company 
then returned in proceſſion in 
coaches to Leather-ſellers-hall, 


where an elegant- entertainment 
was provided, 
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The Muſeum Lottery began 
drawing at Guildhall, 

Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 4 
Bailey, when the court paſſed *** 
ſentence of death on two criminals, 
for highway-robbery ; nine, for 
houſe-breaking ; one, for ſtealing 
cattle; one, for horſe-ſtealing z 
and one, for ſtealing from a per- 
ſon, to whom he was clerk, two 
warrants, one for 213 J. the other 
for 1561. 48. for which he had re- 
ceived the money ; and, on the 
7th of June, five of the houſe- 
breakers, and the clerk for ſtealing 
the warrants, were executed at Ty- 
burn, 

At this ſeſſions, Thomas Bates, 
late a ſerjeant in the third regiment 
of Guards, was tried for the murder 
of his wife, and found guilty of 
man- laughter only, He bore a 
very good character, ſhe a very 
bad one ; which, no doubt, had 
great weight with judge and jury; 
as one witneſs ſwore poſitively that 
he had threatened to butcher her, 

About four in the afternoon, a 
terrible fire broke out at Mr. Co- 
verdale's, biſcuit-baker, on Wap- 
ping-wall, which raged with great 
rapidity for ſeveral hours, and burnt 
down near twenty houſes, 

The ſame afternoon, ſome work- 
men pulling down a houle in 
Handcock-yard, near Saliſbury- 
court, and not taking care to ſhore 


it up properly, the whole building 


fell in, killed one of the werkmen 


on the ſpot, and greatly bruiſed 
two others. 


According to annual cu- th 
ſtom, Mr. Alderman Harley, K 
preſident, with the truſtees and ſub- 
ſcribers to the charity ſchools, pre- 
ceded by upwards of 5c00 charity- 
children, forming two proceſiions, 
one from the Royal Exchange, the 
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other from Covent-garden Piazza, 
went to Chriſt-church, Newgate- 
ſtreet, where, after a ſermon preach- 


ed by Dr. Ogle, Dean of Weft- 
minſter, an anthem was ſung by 
ſome ſelec children, in which the 
Whole zoined four times in chorus, 
The preſident, ſtewards, truſtees, 
&c. dined at the London Tavern, 
where an ode was ſuyg in honour 
. of thoſe laudable inſtitutions. 

A law, of this date, has been 
publiſhed at Florence, which for- 
bids any girl being received into 
any convent under ten years of 
age, or taking the veil till twenty; 
and, as ſoon as ſhe makes her pro- 
poſals for the latter, ſhe is to be let 
out of the convent, and hve in the 
world for ſix months; at the ex- 
piration of which ſhe 1s to be exa- 
mined by a ſecular eccleſiaſtic of 
known piety and learning, who 
ſhall have no employment nor any 
relation in any convent whatever. 
The government is to chuſe the 
examiners, and a ſecular judge is 
always to be preſent ar the exami- 
nation, The examinations made 
by the ordinaries of each place are 
not forbid, but that appointed by 
government 1s always to precede 
them, No money is to be taken 
with the lay-filters, their ſervices 
being deemed a ſuſicient conſidera- 
tion for their ſubſiſlence. As for 
the monks, they can only make 
their irrevocable profeſſion at the 
age of twenty-four ; and they muſt 
firſt give in their baptiſmal extracts 
in form to the government, who 
will then give them permiſſion to 
take the vows; nor can any be ad- 
mitted without ſuch permiſſion. 
The ſubjects of the Grand Duchy, 
who, to evade this law, ſhall go 
into any convent out of that ſtate, 


collieries to the navigation, Upon 
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ſhall be accounted as foreigners, 
and can never fill any employ. 
ment, 

At $84 P. M. a remarkable g h 
phænomenon was obſerved by . 
a gentleman at Waltham: abbey.— 
A meteor, repreſenting a nebuloyz 
ſtar, appeared juſt above the moon, 
paſſed eaſtward, with a ſlow mo- 
tion, paraliel to the ecliptic, 
through an arch of about 5 or 6 
degrees, and then diſappeared, It 
ſubtended an angle of 6 or 7 mi- 
nutes, and was of the ſame bright- 
neſs and colour with the moon, 

Was completed the ſub- h 
terraneous tunnel at Norwood- 9: 
hill, upon the line of the canal 
navigation from Cheſterſield to the 
river Trent, when three veſſels 
failed through the ſame with no 
leſs than 300 people on board, 
attended with a band of muſic, 
They performed their ſubterra- 
neous voyage in one hour and 
one minute. This tunnel is 2850 
yards long, 12 feet high, and 
9 feet 3 inches wide, and in the 
deepelt part 36 yards below the 
ſurface of the earth. It was firſt 
begun in November 1771, and is 
now completed. The range of 
the tunnel is ſo truly directed, that 
a perſon, ſtanding at one end 
thereof, may ſee out at the other. 
The open cutting from thence to 
Retford, being 16 miles in length, 
has been navigable ever ſince the 
beginning of November laſt; which 
reduced the price of that neceſſary 
article, coals, at Retford, from 
15 s. 6 d. to 108. 6d. per ton, and 
lime from 16s. to gs. per chaldron, 


notwithſtanding the coals have been 


ſabje& to the expence of Jand-car- 
riage for four miles from the neareſt 


this 
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this part of che line are 39 locks, 
24 bridges, 7 aqueducts, 13 culvets, 
$ ſde-trunks, and 4 weirs. The 
works from Norwood-hill towards 
Cheſterfield are carrying on with 
the greateſt diſpatch ; and likewiſe 
ſrom Retford to the Trent, upon 
an enlarged ſcale, to admit veſſels 
of 50 or 60 tons burthen to come 
up from the river Trent to the town 
of Retford. : 
h Died at Zell, about mid- 
a night, her Majeſty Caroline 
Matilda, Queen of Denmark and 
Norway, of a malignant fever, af- 
ter an illneſs of five days, to the 
great grief of their majeſties and 
all the royal family; and on the 
13th her majeſty's remains, accom- 
panied by ſixteen captains, were 
carried in a hearſe, drawn by ſix 
horſes, and attended by a double 
guard of ſoldiers, to the church 1n 
that city, where it was interred in 
the royal vault, The burial ex- 
pences, amounting, private as it 
was, to 30001. were defrayed, by 
order, out of his majeſty's own pri- 
vy purſe. a 

The mourning on this melan- 
choly occaſion, was ſuch as is gene- 
rally ordered and obſerved on the 
death of ſuch exalted perſonages, 
and ſo nearly related to the king 


on the throne, with the uſual ex- 
ceptions in favour of the officers of 


the army, fleet, and marines. And 
on the 24th, a committee of the 
lords with white ſtaves, and alſo a 
committee of the houſe of commons 
who were of the privy-council, 
waited on his majeſty at St. James's 
with their addreſs of condolence 
on the death of her majeſty. 

To the latter his majeſty made 
the following moſt gracious an- 
ſwer : That he returns his 


thanks to that houſe, for the con- 
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(117 
cern they have expreſſed for the 
great loſs which has happened in 
his family by the death of his 
ſitter, the queen of Denmark.“ 
Mr, Juſtice Aſton reported to the 
court of King's Bench, his mi- 
nutes of the evidence on the trial 
of Meſſrs. Leigh, Miles, James, 
Aldus, and Clarke, on the 24th 
of February laſt, the four firſt of 
whom were convicted of a con- 
ſpiracy and riot, and the latter of 
a riot only, in Covent-garden 
theatre on the 18th of November 
1773, with intent to diive Mr, 
Macklin from the ſtage. Lord 
Mansfield obſerved on the nature 
of the offence, called it a national 
diſgrace, and in very ſevere terms 
reprobated the conduct of the par- 
ties concerned in it. He ſaid, in 
the firſt ſtage of the buſineſs he had 
urgently adviſed the defendants to 
make Mr. Macklin an adequate 
compenſation for the great damage 
he had ſuſtained ; that he then par- 
ticularly pointed out as an adviſe- 
able meaſure the ſaving of the coſts, 
by putting an end to the matter 
at once; that the law expences 
were now {welled to an enormous 
ſum, which ſum the defendants 
themſelves had given riſe to, by 
their cb{tinacy and want of pru- 
dence, —Some time was ſpent in 
the court's endeavouring to make - 
an amicable adjuſtment of the 
matter, and a final concluſion of 
it. Mr. Colman was propoſed as 
arbiter general, which the defend- 
ants unanimouſly agreed to, but 
Mr. Colman declined the office; 
at length Mr. Mac'-lin, after reca- 
pitulating his grievances, informed 
the court, that to ſhew he was no 
way revengeful, with which he had 
been charged, he would be fatisfied 
with the defendants paying his 
A 3 lau 
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law expences, taking one hundred 
pounds worth of tickets on the 
night of his daughter's benefit, a 
ſecond hundred pounds worth on 
the night of his own benefit, and a 
third on one of the manager's 
nights, when he ſhould play ; this 
plan, he obſerved, was not formed 
on mercenary views; its baſis was 
to give the defendants popularity, 
and reſiore mutual amity. Lord 
Mansfield paid Mr. Macklin very 
high compliments on the honour- 
able complexion and ſingular mo- 
deration of this propoſal ; his 
Lordſhip declared it did him the 
higheſt credit; that generoſity was 
univerſally admired in this coun- 
try, and there was no manner of 
doubt but the public at large would 
honour and applaud him for his le- 
nity. His Lordſhip added further, 
that notwithſtanding his acknow- 
ledged abilities as an actor, he ne- 
ver add better in his life than he 
had that day. The propoſal was 
accepted by the parties, and the 
matter was thus ended. During the 
courſe of the bulineſs Lord Mans- 
field took occaſion to obſerve, that 
the right of hiſſing and applauding 
in a theatre was an unalterable 
right; but that there was a wide 
diſtinction between expreſſing the 
natural ſenſations of the mind as 
they aroſe on what was ſeen and 
heard, and executing a pre- con- 
certed deſign, not only to hiſs an 
actor when he was playing a part 
in which he was univerſally allow'd 
to be excellent, but alſo to drive 
him rom the theatre, and promote 
his utter ruin, 8875 

Soon aſter the above deciſion, the 
managers of Covent-garden thea- 
tre met, and g-nerovſily agreed to 
give up their claim to the hundred 
pounds woith ol tickets, 
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A motion was made in the ſame 
court to make the rule abſolute 
againſt one Whitaker, in Fleet. 
ſtreet, for publiſhing, and Griffin 
in the Strand for printing, a letter 
in a morning paper of March the 
iſt, 1775, highly reflecting, it was 
alledged, on Lord and Lady Mex. 
borough ; but the proceſs not be- 
ing ſufficient to ſatisfy the court 
that Whitaker was the publiſher, or 
Griffin the printer of the paper, 
and moreover that the blanks and 
inuendoes were far from being 
grounds ſufficient to grant an in- 
formation, the motion was over- 
ruled, and the order diſcharged. 

'The Houſe of Commons h 
went into a committee of Il. 
the whole Houſe on the bill to veſt 
8 = ET of Oxford and 

ambridge a perpetual copy-right 
in books of uſeful Jeanine widia 
the ſaid univerſities. Governor 
Johnſtone moved, that the follow- 
ing clauſe he added to the bill; 
« Provided nevertheleſs, that no- 
thing in this a& ſhall extend to 
grant any excluſive right, other- 
wiſe than ſo long as the books or 
copies belonging to the ſaid univer- 
ſities are printed only at their own 
printing preſſes, and for their ſole 
benefit and advantage ; and that, if 
any univerſity ſhall delegate, grant, 
leaſe, or ſell their copy-right, or 
excluſive right of printing books 
hereby granted, or any part there- 
of, or ſhall allow, permit, or au- 
thoriſe any perſon or perſons to 
print or re-print the ſame, or ſhall 
hold them in truſt for the uſe of any 
perſon or perſons whatſoever, that 
then the privileges hereby granted 
are to become void and of no effect, 
in the ſame manner as if this act 
had never been made,” Governor 
Johnſtone was ſupported by the 

| Attorney» 
4 
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A ttorney- general, Mr. John John- 
fone, &c. The clauſe was oppoſed 
by the friends of the London book- 
ſellers. After a hard ſtruggle, it 
was carried, to add the clauſe to 
the bill. By the bill, as it is now 
amended, the univerſities pet for 
themſelves alone a perpetuity inthe 
copy-right of all books which ſhall 
be gifted to them in future, pro- 
vided ſuch books were never before 
publiſhed ; but they are not al- 
lowed to buy or fell copy- rights. 
By the above clauſe, and other 
amendments, the intention of ſuch 
London bookſellers, as meant to ob- 
tain copy- rights in perpetuity dele- 
gated to themſelves by the univer- 
fities, 1s fruſtrated ; and the bill, 
as it now ſtands, met with no fur- 
ther oppoſition, 

Mr. William Faden, who was 
convicted on Monday the 27th of 
February laſt, of printing a libel on 
Alderman Kennet, in the Public 
Ledger of 'Tueſday, September 27, 
1774, was brought up to the court 
of King*sBench to receive ſentence, 
when Mr. Juſtice Aſton delivered 
the judgment of the court, ſenten- 
cing him to pay a fine of 200 marks, 
and remain in cuſtody till the ſame 
was paid, 

Came on to .be heard, in the 
court of the Duchy of Lancaſter at 
Weſtminſter, before the Chancellor 
and Council of the Duchy, aſſiſted 
by Lord Mansfield and judge 


Gould, and attended by all the 


leading counſel at the bar, the long 
conteſted queſtion between the 
Crown and the occupiers of the 
houſes in the precinct of the Savoy 
in the Strand; when, after a full 
hearing, the court decreed the right 
in favour of the crown. This que- 
ſtion commenced in 1702, when the 


Savoy hoſpital was diſſolved by ade- 
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_ cree of Lord-Keeper Wright; and 


though 1t had ſeveral times, at dif- 
ferent periods, been brought for 
trials 1n the court of Exchequer, 
no final deciſion of the queſhon 
was ever had till now ; but by this 
decree, the right of the crown to 
the poſſeſſions of the hoſpital, as 
parcel of the Duchy of Lancaſter, 
is firmly eſtabliſhed, 

Was held the anniverſary of 
the meeting of the ſons of the 
clergy, at which were preſent the 


Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, his 


Grace the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Prefident ; the Biſhops of 
London, Exeter, Cheſter, Worceſ- 
ter, St. David's, Rocheſter, and 
Litchfield and Coventry ; Alder- 
men Bull, Plumbe, Thomas, Hop- 
kins and Newnham ; Sher: fs Plo- 
mer and Hart, The collections on 
the rehearſal and feaſt-days were as 
follow, viz, on the 4th, at St. 
Pauls, 2101. 16s. 3d. the 6th, 
at ditto, 2111. 10s. 3d. at Mer- 
chant Taylor's Hall, 4441. 68. g d. 
Total of the contributions, 8661. 
139. 3d. 

Some weeks 8, two fellows 
went to the houſe of Mr. Boyer, 
button-maker, in Horſeſhoe- alley, 
pretending to have an order; but 
the maid refuſing to open the 
door farther than a chain would ad- 
mit, they pulled her partly through 
the opening, cut off her pockets, 
and made off. | 

There fell, in and about h 
Murcia, in Spain, a ſtorm 19 
of hail, which laſted about twenty 
minutes. Many of the ſtones were 
of the ſize of oranges, weighing a 
pound, and ſome twenty ounces, 
and the greateſt part of them eight 
ounces. The country people were 
all thrown into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation by it, The damage, it was 
[YH] 4 feared, 
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feared, would be very great, from 
the quantity of corn, ſilk, barilla, 
c. which was deſtroyed. _ 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
ſome of the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, 
and Commons of the city of Lon- 
don, waited upon bis Majelty with 
an addreſs and petition, 

Monſieur Pia, of Paris, has lately 
preſented the Medical Society, of 
Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet, with a 
complete apparatus for the recovery 
of perſons apparently drowned. 

y letters from Hamburgh, the 
King of Pruſſia has cauſed it to be 
notified to the merchants of Ko- 
nigſburgh, that they are no more 
to frequent the fairs at Leipfic, his 
majeſty having taken meaſures to 
have two annual fairs held in New 
Pruſſia, where all forts of merchan- 
dizes ſhall be brought for ſale. 
His Pruſſian majeſty has alſo cauſed 
fix frigates to be built at Stettin, 
three of which are to be ſent to 
Spain to purchaſe cargoes of ſalt, 
which are to be vended in New 
Pruſſia and Poland. 
16th. „The Empreſs of Ruſſia 

* iſſued an ukaſe, whereby 
various taxes are aboliſhed, ſome 
of which were laid on during the 


late war, and others were of old 


ſtanding. 

The taxes laid on during the late 
war, and which are now aboliſhed, 
were, the tax of 80 copecks over 
and above that of 1 rouble 20 co- 
pecks paid by merchants and han- 
dicraftimen. The tax of 100 rou- 
bles on each furnace or iron work. 
The tax ef five roubles on each fur- 
nace in copper founderies. The 
tax of four copecks on each pood 
of caſt iron. 'The tenths of founded 
braſs, The tenths of the capitals 
employed in mines of every kind. 

The addizional tax of one rouble 
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per annum on each weaver's loot 
employed in fabrics, or by private 
perſons in their own houſes; az 
likewiſe the tax of one per cent. on 
the value of every other kind of 
manufactured goods. And a ge- 
neral liberty is given to eſtabliſh 
manufactories without the permiſ. 
ſion of the colleges. 

The taxes upon the eſtates of the 
Livonian noblemen. 

Amongſt the taxes of old ſtand- 
ing, which are now aboliſhed, were 
the tax on tanners and ſkinners 
work; that on wax, on tallow- 
melting, on ſoap-works, on oil- 
manufactories, on private falt- 
works, and that on malt and 
hops, which, mentioned generally, 
is underſtood to relate to the malt 
and hops grown and made here. 

The prohibition is taken off from 
all the towns and villages in the 
empire of erecting ſmith's ſhops, 
and ſmall iron works; and they 
are henceforth permitted to manu- 
facture and trade in all kinds of 
iron whatſoever, 

There are ſeveral others of leſs 
importance, but they have not the 
ſmalleſt influence, either directly 
or indirectly, on foreign trade, 

The ſame ediQ contains a num- 
ber of internal regulations, toge- 
ther with acts of grace and pardon, 
It takes off all prohibitions againſt 


marrying without the conſent of 


the governors of towns or pro- 
vinces, and all duties hitherto paid 
to obtain their permiſſion. 

It admits all botghers, who de- 
clare upon oath that they are poſ- 
ſefled of a capital of co roubles, 
into the claſs of merehants ; by 
which they are exempted from thoſe 
taxes, which their former rank ſub- 
jected them to; but, in lien of 


theſe, they are to pay one per cent. 


. upon 
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n their capital, whatever it may 
be, and which they are likewiſe to 
declare upon oath; and, vice verſa, 
thoſe who have hitherto come un- 
der the denomination of merchants, 
but who do not actually poſſeſs a 
capital of 509 roubles, return into 
the claſs of burghers. 


All peaſants, enfranchiſed by 


their lords, are, at their reverſion, 
to chuſe whether they will enter in- 
to the ſervice of government, or 
become burghers or merchants, that 
they may be taxed, or exempted 
from taxes, accordingly. 

A general pardon 1s granted to 
all perſons concerned in the late 
rebellion, with an injunQtion to 
bury every thing relative thereto in 
oblivion ; as alſo a releaſe to all 
priſoners who have been confined 
for any crimes whatever for the 
ſpace of ten years, without judg- 
ment having been paſſed upon 
them ; nor is any crime, committed 
ſo long ago as ten years without 
being A to light, to be ex- 
amined into; and this is to be 
henceforward a permanent law 
throughout the empire. 

All inſolvent debtors; who have 
been confined for the ſpace of five 
years, are to be releaſed. 

All heirs of perſons, who were 
indebted to the crown, are dif- 
charged from the payment of ſuch 
debts. 8 

All nobles, ſerving as ſubaltern 
officers, are to be ſubject to no other 
penalties and puniſhments than 
ſuch as have been inflicted on their 
ſuperior officers ; nor are the cor- 
poral puniſhments of the private 
men to be, for the future, ſo ſevere 
nor ſo ignominious, as they have 
hitherto been. Ns 

The ſenate has received a ſpecial 
order to lower the duty on the ſale 


ſr2r 
of lands, houſes, &c. from ſix to 
four per cent. 
On the ſame day the treaty of 
eace with the Porte was publiſhed 
in the Ruſſian language. OY 
The fort of Ticonderoga, th. 
which had been taken from 27 
the French by his majeſty's troops 
during the laſt war, was ſurpriſed 
by a party of the Americans, un- 
der the Colonels Allen and Eaſton, 
About half paſt eight o'clock in 
the evening, a fire broke out, in a 
barrack, on Treat's wharf, in Boſ- 
ton, New England, while the ſol- 
diers there were receiving a num- 
ber of cartridges ; one of them ha- 
ving taken fire and communicated 
it to many more, which immediate- 
ly ſet fire to the room, and ſoon 
catched the adjoining buildings, 
All the ſtores on the ſouth fide of the 
dock were deſtroyed, except that at 
the head of the wharf, occupied by 
Mr. S. Elliott. All the ſtores from 
Mr. Elliott's to Mr. Ellis Gray's, 
which makes the north corner of 


Spear's wharf, except that occupied 


by the Commiſſary's office, were 
alſo deſtroyed. The fire raged with 
Fre fury all night. It was atlength 
opt by the pulling down of a ſhed, 
Twenty-ſeven ſtores, one cooper's 
ſhop, and four ſheds, were burnt, 
but not one dwelling-houſe, The 
whole loſs was thought to amount 

to 40,000]. ſterling. | 
Was tried at the bar of the court 
of Common Pleas, by a ſpecial 
Jury from the county of Suffolk, an 
action of ejectment brought on the 
reſpective demiſes of three ſeveral 
perſons aſſuming the name of Naun- 
ton, againſt William Leman, Eſq; 
for recovery of a conſiderable eſtate 
in the ſaid county, wherein the 
plaintiff ſuffered a judgment of 
nonſuit, It ſeems the claim to this 
ellate 
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eſtate has been litigated for ten 

ears and upwards, in every court 
in Weſtminſter-hall, without a fin- 
gle determination in favour of the 
claimants. 

An experiment was made, a few 
days ago, on the Ipſwich road, with 
the plow, contrived to throw up the 
Aides of roads in order to raiſe them 
in the middle, and it anſwered be- 
yond expectation. More work can 
be done by it in the ſame ſpace of 
time than can be done by fifty men. 

So rapid have been the changes 
of Governors in America, ſince the 
death of his late majeſty, that there 
were now no Jeſs than three per- 
ſons in England, who have been 
Governors of Boſton, viz. Gover- 
norsPownal, Bernard, and Hutchin- 
ſon ; three, who have been Gover- 
nors of New-York, viz. Governors 
Hardy, Monckton, and Tryon ; 
four, who have been Governors of 
New-Jerſey, viz. Governors Pow- 
nal, Bernard, Boon, and Hardy ; 
four, who have been Governors of 
South - Carolina, viz. Governors 
Lyttleton, Pownal, Boon, and Mon- 
tagu; and three, who have been 
Governors of Virginia, viz. Go- 
vernors Lord Loudoun, Pownal, and 
Amherſt ; not to mention the new 
Governors, Lord Dunmore, Frank- 
lin, Gage, Colden, and Ball, now 
in their governments, 

Was held the anniverſary 
meeting of the guardians of 
the Aſylum for female orphans, 
when the collection amounted to 
no more than 100 l. 14s. 6d. 

The town of Philipſtade in Wer- 
meland, in Sweden, was lately en- 
tirely burnt down, together with 
all the magazines of corn ; a loſs 
which muſt be ſeverely felt in ſo 
northern a climate, 


19th, 


e 


By virtue of a commiſſion 
from his Majeſty, the fol- 23d. 
lowing bills received the royal af. 
ſent, viz. 

The bill to enable the diflerent 
univerſities in Great-Britain, and 
the colleges of Eton, Weſtminſter, 
and Wincheſter, to hold, in perpe- 
tuity, their copy-right in books 
given or bequeathed to them for 
the advancement of learning, 

The bill to empower juſtices of 
the peace to adminiſter oaths in 
certain caſes relative to the poor. 

The bill for altering, explain- 
ing, and amending, ſeveral adds of 
parliament of Scotland, reſpecting 
colliers, coal-bearers, and ſalters, 
&C. | 

The bill for completing and 
maintaining the pier of Magaviſ- 
ſey in Cornwall. 

The bill to repeal an act againſt 
the erecting of cottages. 

The bill to enable his majeſty to 
licenſe a play-houſe in Mancheſter. 

The bill for the hetter relief and 
employment of the poor,within the 
hundredsof Mitford and Launditch, 
in Norfolk, | 

The bill to permit the free im- 
5 of raw goat-ſkins into this 

ingdom. 

The bill to permit the importa- 
tion of painted earthen ware, ex- 
cept gally tiles, the manufacture of 
Europe, to be fold in Great-Bri- 
tain, --.. | | 
The bill to diffolve the marriage 
of Robert Greene, Eſq; with his 
now wife. 

And alſo to ſeveral road, inclo- 
ſure, and private bills. 

We have already ſaid ſomething 
concerning the firſt and fifth of 
theſe bills; and it will be ſtill more 
proper to ſay ſomethin g concer * 

che 
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the third, the condition of the 
r wretches it regards being ſuch 
as could ſcarce be ſuppoſed to exiſt 
in any part of the Britiſh iſlands. 
This may be ſeen by part bf the 
reamble to the ſaid bill, and the 
eads of it, which are as follow: 
„ Whereas many colliers, coal- 
bearers, and ſalters in Scotland, 
are in a ſtate of ſlavery or bondage, 
bound to the collieries and ſalt- 


works, where they work for life, 


and are ſold with the mines: Be it 
enacted, That, 

1. No perſon ſhall be bound 
to work in them in any way differ- 
ent from common labourers. 

* 2, It ſhall be lawful for the 
owners and leſſees of collieries and 
ſalt-works to take apprentices for 
the legal term in Scotland. 

3. All perſons under a given 
age, now employed in them, to be 
free after a given day. 

4. Others of a given age, not 
to be free till they | A inſtructed 
an apprentice,” 
2ath TheDucheſs of Kingſton, 
zar. lately returned from abroad, 
appeared in the court of King's 
Bench, to anſwer an indictment 
preferred againſt her for marrying 
the late Duke, her former huſband 
being then alive. Her Grace came 
through the back door of the Duke 
of Newcaſtle's houſe, and went up 
the ſtairs which lead to Lord Manſ- 
field's room, behind the court of 
King's Bench. — As ſoon as the 
court ſat, Mr. Wallace acquainted 
the court with the buſineſs relative 
to her Grace, and that the parties 
were all ready, and attending with- 
out: Lord Mans field then gave di- 
rections for them to be called in, 
and her Grace, attended by the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, Lord Mount- 
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ſtuart, Mr. Le Roche, and Sir Tho- 
mas Clarges, came out from the 
anti- chamber into court. Her 
Grace having paid her obedĩence to 
the judges and counſel, ſat down 
between Mr. Juſtice Aſton and the 
Duke of Newcaſtle ; the Sheriff of 
Middleſex was then called upon, in 
whoſe cuſtody ſhe was; and, the 
indictment being read, ſhe entered 
into a recognizance, herſelf in 
40001. and her four other ſureties 
above named in loool. each, per- 
ſonally to appear to anſwer the ſaid 
indictment, whenever called upon 
by the king and her peers in par- 
liament aſſembled. Her Grace 
then, in a very polite manner, took 
leave of the court, and retired. 

A court of common-coun- 2 
eil was held at Guildhall, 5 
when they entered upon the buſi- 
neſs of the marſhalmen. After 
ſome debates, it was finally deter- 
mined in the following manner, 
viz. that the four under marſhal- 
men who purchaſed their places 
ſhall, in lieu of the perquiſites they 
uſed to enjoy, have an additional ſa- 
lary of zol. per ann. each, to com- 
mence from the year 1773 for their 
lives; and the other two marſhal- 
men, who did not purchaſe their 


| 2 as they have been ſworn in 


efore the court of aldermen, and 
have executed the buſineſs of the 
office, ſhall be continued at the old 
ſalary; that thoſe places ſhall not 
be at the diſpoſal of the city mar- 
ſhals 3 but, as they fall, fhall be 
diſpoſed of by the Lord-mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council 
aſſembled together. 

The linen and carpet manufac- 
tories of Mr, Cheap, at Edinburgh, 
were burnt to the ground, with all 
the warehouſes thereunto belong- 


ing; 
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ing; and a great part of the goods 
in theſe buildings were likewiſe 


deſtroyed. 

26th His majeſty went to the 
* Houſe of Peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to 

The bill for ſettling Bucking- 
ham-houſe cn her majeſty inſtead 
of Somerſet-houſe, &c. 

The bill for redeeming 1,000,000]. 
of the capital ſtock of the three per 
cent. annuities, and for eſtabliſhing 
a lottery. | 

The bill for granting to his ma- 
jeſty a certain ſum out of the ſink- 
ing fund, and for applying certain 
moneys therein mentioned for the 
ſervice of the preſent year. 

The bill to explain and amend 
an act to eſtabliſh a fund for defray- 
ing the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and ſupporting the civil govern- 
ment of Quebec, 

'The bill for the encouragement 
of the fiſheries carried on from 
Great-Britain, Ireland, and the 
Britiſh dominions in Europe. 

The bill for giving a public re- 
ward to ſuch perſon or perſons as 
ſhall diſcover a northern paſſage 
from Europe to the welt and ſouth- 
ern ocean of America. 

The bill to amend an act to en- 
able the Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons to iſſue his warrants to 
make out new writs for the choice 
of members to ſerve in parliament, 
In the room of ſuch members as 
Hall die during the receſs. 

The bill to enlarge the term of 
letters patent granted to William 
Clockworthy, for the ſole uſe of a 
diſcovery of certain materials for 
the making of porcelain. 

The bill to amend an act for 
making better proviſion for the 
poor in the pariſn of Shoreditch. 
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And to ſeveral private bills. 
After which his majeſty made a 
moſt gracious ſpeech to both houſes 
of parliament, and prorogued them 
to the 27th of July, 

Came on to be re- argued, before 
the judges of appeal, in Serjeant's. 
inn, Chancery-lane, the cauſe rela- 
tive to the disfranchiſement of Al. 
derman Plumbe, brought by writ 
of error before their lordſhips; 
when Mr. Wallace, as counſel for 
the plaintiff in error, endeavoured 
to prove that his client, as a citizen 
of London, was not ſubject to dif- 
franchiſement, for not obeying 
the Lord Mayor's precept to ſum- 
mons, as Chief warden of the Gold- 
ſmiths company, the livery of the 
ſaid company to attend in Guild- 
hall, to hear his Majeſty's anſwer 
to the humble addreſs, &c. of the 
common-hall. He contended, that 
the Alderman could not offend in 
his duty as a freeman, as he acted 
only on the ſummons being given 
him in the character of warden, 
and quoted many law-caſes to ſup- 
port his arguments. 

Mr. Leigh, counſel for the de- 
fendant in error, obſerved, that it 
was the duty of the plaintiff, asa 
citizen of London, to »bey the law- 


ful commands of the Mayor, which 


he was bound to do by the oath of 
a freeman ; that the ſummons the 


Lord Mayor ſent him was not only 


on a legal, but a neceſſary buſineſs; 


and that, by his refuſing to obey it, 


he was ſubje& to disfranchiſement; 
and he cited many City reports to 
corroborate his argument. Mr. Wal- 
lace made a reply, and expatiated a 
great deal on the hardſhip of dis- 


franchiſing, or depriving a man of 
a freehold for life, for the omiſſion 


of an act that could not be attended 
with 
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with any material conſequences. 
The judges then adjourned the 
court till the 7th of July, when it 
is expected their Lordſhips will 
give judgment. a 

By letters from Corſica, it ap- 
ears that France, having laid a- 
fide all thoughts of parting with 
that Iſland, has not only offered 
premiums for the encouragement 
of agriculture there; but has ſent 
over a number of huſbandmen to 
it from France, who are to pro- 
mote among the inhabitants the 
culture of grain, of vines, and of 
olives, the raifing of plantations, 
and the rearing of cattle. 

The Emperor of Morocco hav- 
ing lately applied for a peace to 
the King of Spain, his Catholic 
majeſty has declared, in anſwer to 
the requeſt of the Mooriſh Prince, 
that he will not grant it to him, but 
on the following conditions: 1. 
That he ſhall pay him four millions 
of hard dollars for the expences 
occaſioned by the late rupture ; 2. 
That he ſhall return the twenty- 
four Spaniards taken priſoners ; 3. 
That he ſhall grant four leagues of 
country round the places in Africa 
in the poſſeſſion of Spain; and, 4. 
That bs ſhall cede ro Spain the 
port of Tetuan, and the iſland of 
Mogador. 

A cauſe was determined 
in the court of King's 
Bench, which is of importance to 
the trading part of the nation. A 
tradeſman at Carmarthen gave an 
order, by letter, to a watch- maker 
at Coventry, for ſome watches, and 
directed him to ſend them by land 
carriage; which he accordingly 
did ; but the tradeſman, having 
never received them, refuſed to pay 
for them. Upon this, the watch- 
maker arreſted him, and'a law, ſuit 


27th. 
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enſued, which was brought, at the 
laſt aſſizes at Coventry, before 
judge Eyre, who diſmiſſed it. The 
plaintiff therefore brought it into 
the court of King's Bench; when, 
after a ſhort hearing, Lord Manſ- 
field declared in favour of the plain- 
tiff, as follows, with coſts; and 
made the rule abſolute: that, when 
the vender of goods complies with 
the orders of the vendee, in con- 
veying them in the manner deſired, 
the moment they are delivered to 


the carrier, they become the pro- 


perty of the vendee; and, whether 
he receives them or not, he is 
equally anſwerable for the payment 
ot them to the vender ; but, if he 
does not receive them, he has his 
remedy againſt the carrier. If, on 
the other hand, the vendee orders 
goods to be ſent by any particular 
waggon, and the vender ſends them 
by another, and they miſcarry, 
then the vender muſt look to the 
carrier for the recovery or payment 
of them, and not to the vendee. 

A letter from Jamaica, of th 
this date, ſays; By a veſ- 1 
ſel put in here we learn, that they 
have had three ſhocks of an earth- 
quake at Hiſpaniola in two days, 
which have diſconcerted the ſchemes 
of the Spanjards, who had built 
ſtore-houſes, &c: and intended to 
make' that place a rendezvous for 
their fleet deſigned for the Ame- 
rican and Weſt-India ſervice. 
Their florehouſes are thrown down, 
and the ſea has broke in and done 
great damage. Moſt of the ſhips 
that lay there are much damaged, 
but we do not hear of above five 
lives being loſt.“ 

The new ihip Port Morant, 
Raffles, from Jamaica to London, 
loaded with fix hundred hogiheads 
of ſugar, and ſeveral! puncheons 


of 


defendant. 
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of rum, having ſtruck on a place 
called the Hog-ſtyes, in the wind- 
ward paſſage, both ſhip and cargo 
were totally loſt. The captain, 


crew, and ſeveral of the paſſengers, 


were ſaved by taking to the boats, 
and getting to a rock, on which 
they lived for ten days, with no- 
thing to eat but ſome raw beef 
and pork that they ſaved out of 
the ſhip ; when they were provi- 
dentially taken up by a ſmall vef- 
ſel, carried to Providence, and put 
on board the Charlotte, Green, 
who has brought them home. 

Capt. O'Kelly lately fold one of 
his Eclipſe colts for 1000 guineas 
down, and 500 more, if he wins 
the firſt time he ſtarts. 

An important queſtion be- 
| tween the Stationers com- 
pany and Mr, Carnan, of St. Paul's 
Church-yard, concerning the right 
of printing Almanacks, was de- 
termined, by theunanimous opinion 
of the judges of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, in favour of Mr. Car- 
nan ; and, the Friday following, 
being the 2d of June, the injunc- 
tion obtained by the Stationers 
company in the court of Chancery, 


29th. 


November 29, 1773, to prevent 


Mr. Carnan's printing and ſelling 
almanacks, was diſſolved by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

A cauſe was tried in the Com- 
mon Pleas, in which Miſs Davies, 
formerly a finger at the Opera- 


houſe, was plaintiff, and Richard 


Yates, Eſq; manager of that houſe, 
The trial laſted from 
ten in -the morning till ſix in the 
evening, when the jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff for 1500]. 


her ſalary for a ſeaſon, and 5col. 


for a benefit which ſhe was be- 
ſides to have, and which ſhe va- 


„ 


lued at that ſum ; both, excluſiye 
of coſts. 

The two unfortunate Perreaus 
(of whom we ſhall take the proper 
notice in another place) were re. 
moved from Newgate by a writ of 
Habeas Corpus to the court of 
King's Bench, in order to be ex. 
amined as witneſſes, in a trial upon 
an action of Trover, brought b 
Mr. Belliard, jeyÞller, againft Sir 
T. F It appeared, that the 
plaintiff had lent Daniel Perreau 
a diamond ring of sog l. value, 
till he, the plaintiſt, thould be able 
to make one of the ſame value of 
a different faſhion for him; that, 
on the detection of the late forge- 
ries, Sir Thomas, as principal cre- 
ditor, ſeized the ring in queſtion 
as part of Daniel Perreau's real pro- 
perty. After a ſhort conſultation, 
the jury found for the plaintiff, with 
one ſhilling damage, which inti- 
tles him to coſts of ſuit, 

'Three placarts have been lately 
publiſhed at Copenhagen ; the firlt 
prohibits the exportation of po:- 
ter's clay from the Iſle of Born- 
holm; the ſecond, the importation 
of foreign fuſtians, called there 
Olmerdugg, or Parchents; and the 
third, the importation and uſe of 
foreign tin-plates in Denmark, 
Norway, and the principalities of 
Sleſwick and Holſtein, except what 
are called the large black iron 
plates, 

The following advertiſe- 
ment appeared 1n the Penn- 
ſylvania Gazette: 

« A gentleman, who ſerved as 
an officer all laſt war in the King 
of Pruſſia's army, offers his ſervice 
to the province of Pennſylvania. 
The men that will be entruſted to 
his care, he obliges himſelf to teach, 

In 


gift 


nin eit. 


n a very ſhort time, the moſt uſeful 
and neceſiary manceuvres, eſpecial- 
ly quick firing, even without a 
rammer, for which purpoſe he 
knows how to prepare ſuitable car- 
' tridges, beſides the art of advanc- 
ing and retiring properly ; and, 
laitly, how to avoid all confuſion 
in an engagement. Enquire, &c. 
There was now to be ſeen, as a 
ſhew, in Londong what the owner 
was pleaſed to aut a Siren or Mer- 
maid: and though, by its not being 
ſubmitted ro the examination of 
the college of Phyſicians, or the 
Royal Society, the proper judges of 
ſuch uncommon ſubjects, we have 
reaſon to doubt of its genuineneſs, 
and therefore took no notice of it 
in our article of Natural Hiſtory, 
we cannot prevail on ourſelves 
totally to omit it. It differs ma- 
terially from that ſhewn at the fair 
of St. Germaine, ſome years ago; 
ſo that there is reaſon to believe, 
there are two diſtin genera, or, 
more properly, two ſpecies of the 
{ame genus, the one reſembling 
the African blacks, the other the 
European whites. That which was 
formerly ſhewn had, in every re- 
ſpect, the countenance of a Negro; 
this has the features and complexion 
of an European, Its face is like 
that of a young female; its eyes, 
of a fine light blue; its noſe ſmall 
and handiome ; its mouth ſmall ; 
its lips thin, and the edges of them 
round like that of the codfiſh ; its 
teeth are ſmall, regular, and White; 
its chin is well- ſnaped, and its neck 
full. Its ears are like thoſe of the 
eel, but placed like thoſe of the 
human ſpecies ;z and behind them 
are the pills for reſpiration, which 
appear like curls, Some are ſaid 
to have hair upon the head; but 
this has none, only rolls inſtead of 
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hair, that, at a diſtance, may be 
miſtaken for ſhort curls. But its 
chief ornament is a beautiful mem- 
brane or fin riſing from the tem- 
ples, and gradually diminiſhing till 
it ends pyramidically, forming a 
foretop like that of a lady's head- 
dreſs. It has no fin on the back, 
but a bone like that of the human 
ſpecies. Its breaſts are fair and 
full, but without nipples ; its arms 
and hands are well proportioned, 
but without nails on its fingers; its 
belly is round and ſwelling, but 
no navel. From the waiſt down- 
ward the body is in all reſpects 
like the cod-fiſh. It has three ſets 
of fins, one above the other, be- 
low the waiſt, which enable it to 
ſwim ere& upon the ſea; and it is 
ſaid to have an enchanting voice, 
which it never exerts except before 
a ſtorm. —The proprietor ſays, it 
was taken in the Gulph of Sanchio, 
in the Archipelago or ZEgean Sea, 
by a merchantman trading to Na- 
tolia, Aug. 1774. 

There are now living, in the pa- 
riſh of St. Bees, Cumberland, two 
brothers, and three ſiſters, whoſe 
ages are, 87, 85, 83, 81, and 713 
in all, 407 years. 

And in the workhouſe at Cam- 
berwell in Surry, a woman named 
Jones, aged 125 years, who re- 
members her being at ſervice when 
King Charles the Second was 
crowned in 1060, and at this time 
enjoys her perfect ſenſes: and, 
what is full as obſervable, the nurſe 
who attends her is aged ot. The 


tendereſt care imaginable is taken 


by the governors and maſters of 
that charity to preſerve the lives of 

two ſuch remarkable perſons, 
D1ep lately, at Shelüngton near 
Tamworth, in Warwickſhire, aged 
fifry-ſeven, Mr, Spooner, farmer, 
| of 
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of that place. He was thought 
to be the fatteſt man in England, 
weighing; four or five weeks be- 
fore his death, forty ſtone and nine 
Pounds, He had not been able to 

walk for ſeveral years, but had a 
little cart and able horſe to draw 
him abroad for air. He meaſured, 
after his death, four feet three in- 
ches acroſs the ſhoulders. He was 
drawn to the church-yard in the 
cart he uſed to vide in. His coffin 
was made much longer than his 
body, on purpoſe to give the bear- 
ers room to carry him from the cart 
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Humphry Coates, Eſq; late a 
candidate for Weſtminſter, and re. 
markable for his ſteady adherence 
to Mr. Wilkes. 

On the 13th, Doctor Nicholas 
Robinſon, in gton, a celebrated 
phyſician, author of many learned 
pieces. | 

On the 19th, Jonathan Howes, 
in Eaſt-Smithfield, aged 106. 

On the zàth, Michael M*Laugh- 
lin, aged upwards of one hundred, 
at Athlone in lreland. He had fve 
wives, the laſt of whom he has left 
with a child not above a year and 


to the church, and from thence to a half old. 


the” grave. Thirteen men carried 
him, ſix on each fide, and one at the 
head. His fatneſs, ſome years ago, 
ſaved his life; for, being at Ather- 
ſtone market, and ſome difference 
ariſing between him and a Jew, 


the Jew ſtabbed him in the belly 


with a pen-knife ; but the blade, 
being ſhort, did not pierce his 
bowels, or even paſs through the 
fat which defended them. 

And, on the iſt inſtant, Doctor 


JUN... 

During the Montem, a year- 8 
ly feſtival celebrated on this “. 
day by the Eton ſcholars, at Salt- 
hill, there fell the moſt violent 
ſtorm of hail and rain ever remem- 
bered in that part of the country. 
The hail-ſtones were as large as 
playing marbles, and the ſudden 
flood was ſuch, that ſeveral perſons 
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Rutty, one of the people called were up to the ancles. Moſt of the 


nes an eminent phyſician in 


ublin, and author of ſome very. 


learned and ingenious pieces. 

Mr. Iſrael Lyons, eminent for 
his extraordinary genius and exten- 
ſive knowledge, particularly in bo- 
tany, mathematics, &c. He ac- 
companied Capt, Phipps 1n his 
voyage to the North Pole, as prin- 
cipal aſtronomer; and was the au- 
thor of the tables annexed to the 
account of that voyage, and of ſe- 
veral other ingenious publications, 
He has left many valuable notes 
and obſervations, for an edition of 
Dr.  Halley's works collected into 
a volume, which he bad juſt pre- 
pared for the preſs, with the ſanc- 
tion of the Philoſophical Society. 


many noblemen and gentlemen who 
were preſent, were as wet as if they 
had been drawn through a river. 
This day came on at Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, before Lord Mansfield, 
an action in which the Earl of 
Briſtol was plaintiff, and the printer 
of a morning paper defendant, for 
a libel in the {aid paper on the 5th 
of December laſt ; when the jury 
gave a verdi& for his Lordſhip 
with zool. damages. 
A man was carried before the 
Lord Mayor, for attempting to 
bribe the two Blue coat boys, who 


drew the Muſeum lottery, to con- 


ceal a ticket, and bring it to him, 

FL | 8 
promiſing he would next day let 
them have it again; when 1 — 
| 5 , them 
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therh was, it ſeems, to convey it 
back privately into the wheel, but 
without letting go his hold of it, 
and then produce it as if newly 
drawn ; the man's intention being 
to inſure it in all the offices againſt 
being drawn that day But the boys 
were honelt, gave notice of the in- 
tended fraud, and pointed out the 
delinquent, who, however; was dif. 
charged, as there is no law in be- 
ing to puniſh the offence, 

At a meeting of tradeſmen at 
the King's Arms tavern in Corn- 
hill, it was nnantmonſly agreed to 
contribute to the ſtopping of the 
circulation of bad halfpence, by- 
reſuſing to take any. 

As one of the charity boys of St. 
James, Clerkenwell, was bathing 
in a pond at Iſlington, he was 
ſcized with the cramp; and ſunk ; 
and his body was fo entangled in 
the mud at the bottom, that it was 
a very conſiderable time before it 
could be found, It was then car- 
ried to a public houſe at Iſlington, 
when Mr, Church, of that place, 
one of the medical aſſiſtants to the 
Society for the recovery of drowned 
perſons, was ſent for. It is ge- 
nerally believed that it was near an 
hour before any means whatever 
were uſed to reſtore this object to 
life; and it was an hour and a half 
more, before- any pulſation was 
perceived ; and what could then be 
perceived, was very feeble. This, 
however; was ſufficient to make Mr. 
Church perſevere in the means he 
thought proper for full four hours, 
when the boy fell into ſtrong con- 
vulſons, and after ſome time be- 
came ſenfible. He had a tolerable 
good night, and was ptonounced 
out of danger next morning. This 
caie 1s inſerted to keep alive the 
attention of our Readers to the 
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above moſt uſeful eſtabliſhment 3 
and to ſhew, among many other 
caſes, that 6n ſuch occaſions, ſcarce 
any cirtumſtances can be deſperate 
enough to excuſe the not putting 
in practice their preſcriptions, or 
not perſevering in the uſe of them, 
See our firſt article under the head 
of Projects for this year: | 

The Ruſiin admiral lately ar- 
rived at Spithead ſaluted the Eng- 
Iiſh flag with fifteen guns, which 
were returned with thirteen, But 
he refuſed this compliment, till he 
had received orders to pay it froni 
her Imperial Majeſty's ambaſſador 
at London. 1 

The magiſtrates of Brüſſels have 
iſſued orders, that all Jews, ſettling 
in that city for the future, ſhall pay 
300 florins yearly to the feceivers 
of the Empreſs Queen's revenue, 
or be baniſhed ; and that, if any . 
Jews mould, under pretence of be- 
ing travellers, ſtay there above for- 
ty-eight hours, they ſhall be ob- 
liged to pay the ſame ſum: 

Lord Sandwich, accotnpa- * 
nied by Lord. Seaford, Sir . 
Hugh Palliſer, Mr. Banks, and 
Omiah, the native of Otaheitez 
began his annual ſurvey of the 
Royal Navy, by etaminihg the 
ſtate of Chatham-yard. The ar- 
tificers and workmen of the duck- 
yard+;with the offiters of ſhips and 
ſeamen in ordinary, were muſ- 
tered beſore his Lordſhip Omi- 
ah was conducted by Mr. Peake, 
buildet*'s affiflant, on board the 
Victory, of 100 guns, now repair- 
ing. His ſurprize at ſeeing ſo large 


a ſhip can ſcarcely be expreſfed. 


Ry this ſarvey, it appeared, that 
there were eizhty-ſeven ſhips then 
fit for ſervice, including thoſe al- 
ready in commiſſion ; and alſo ſ6- 
veral fripates, 


[7] A bait- 
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6th A buttock of beef, which 

ſome time ago had been ſent 
from London to Charles Town, in 
South Carolina, in the Pallas, Capt 
Turner, as a preſent, would not 
be ſuffered to be landed there. It 
was therefore brought back again, 
and this day eaten at the Jamaica 
coffee- houſe, Rotherhithe. 

The reigning Prince of Naſſau- 
Uſinguen, being willing to eſta- 
bliſh, in a Catholic church in his 
country, the exerciſe of the Lu- 
theran religion, and having ſent 
thither for that purpoſe a Bailiff, 
accompanied by ſeveral armed men, 
the inhabitants, aſſiſted by ſome 
peaſants of the country of 'Mentz, 
oppoſed them; and the oppoſite 
33 came to blows, The Bai- 


if was dangerouſly wounded, 


and ſome of his companions were 


killed. a 

th The ſeſſions ended at the 
7th. Old Bailey, when fourteen 
convicts received ſentence of death, 
viz. the two unfortunate brothers, 
Robert and Daniel Perreau, for 
forgery ; four, for ſtreet, field, and 
highway robberies; three, for houſe- 
breaking,and houſe-robberies; one, 
for theft ; one, for firing a piſtol at 


Walter Butler, one of the patrole, 
near the Foundling Hoſpital, and 


wounding himin the neck ; two, for 


coining ; and one, for horſe- ſtealing. 


One received ſentence of tranſ- 
portation for fourteen years; ſix- 
teen, ſentence of tranſportation for 
ſeven years ;. and nine convicted of 
coining halfpence, were branded 
in the hand, and ſentenced to ſuffer 
an impriſonment in Newgate for 
twelve months. One, for a fraud, 
was , fined 1s. and ordered to be 
impriſoned fix months. And on 


the 19th of July following, ſeven 


of the above capital convicts were 


e 


executed at Tyburn; among whom 
were the two coiners. But the two 
brothers were not ſo much as re. 
1 N in hopes the trial of Mrs. 
udd, ſuppoſed to be concerned 
with them, might produce ſome— 
thing to exculpate them, or at leaſt 
alleviate their guilt, without ex- 
poſing them to the aggravated dif. 
treſs of ſuffering after a reprieve, 
Came on before Lord Manſ- oth 
field and a ſpecial jury, the well . 
known cauſe between Charles Mor. 
ris, Eſq; cornet of dragoons, plain- 
tiff, and the Rev. Mr. Charles 
Everard, defendant. The action 
was brought for the recovery of 
damages for a caning which the 
former received in the Hay-market 
from the latter. The deſendant 
not denying the fat, Lord Manl- 
field directed the jury to find for 
the plaintiff what damages they 
thought proper. The jury, aſt 
going out about fifteen minutes, te- 
turned into court with a verdi for 
the plaintiff with zol. damages. 
His excellency Count de Gvines 
arrived at his houſe in Great 
George-ſtreet, from France, after 
gaining, on the 2d, a decree of the 
Chatelet, againſt one of his lecre- 
taries, who had accuſed his ex- 
cellency with ordering him to game 
for his, his excellency's, account 
in the Engliſh ſtocks. - His excel- 
lency, immediately on his arrival, 
was viſited by all the foreign mi- 
niſters; the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
a \ Vp number of the nobzlity. 
rs. Ivy, of the Borough, in 
coming from Guildford, was ſtung 
by a gnat on the chin; which ſo 
inflamed her jaw and head, that 
a  mortification enſued, and ſhe 
died in leſs than twenty. four hours. 
This being the day ap- |, 


pointed for the coronation 
ESA 0 


of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the 

laces in the cathedral at Rheims, 
where the ceremony was to be per- 
formed, were filled at five in the 
morning. At ſix the Queen made 
her appearance, and in about half 
an hour after his moſt Chriltian 
Majeſty. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Cardinal de la Rou— 
cheaumon, and ended a little be- 
fore one; the whole having been 
conducted with the greateſt regula- 
rity as well as magnificence. The 
throne was no leſs than fixty feet 
in height. 

An advertifing conjuror, being 
convicted before the Lord Mayor, 
of defrauding a poor ſervant maid 
out of place, of fourteen pence, on 
pretence of telling her her fortune, 
thought he might eſcape puniſh- 
ment by being a houſe-keeper, and 
as ſuch not coming within the 
meaning of the Vagrant act; but, 
as that act expreſsly mentions per- 
ſons pretending to be ſkilled in phy- 
hognomy, &c. or to tell fortunes, 
ſhall be deemed vagrants, the Lord 
Mayor over-ruled that objection, 
and committed him to Bridewell 
to hard labour for the ſpace of one 
month; and declared that, for the 
next offence of the like nature, he 
would commit him as an incorri— 
gible rogue, and have him tried 
as ſuch at the ſeſſions. | 

. MX. Brizio Guiſtiniano was 
en. crowned Doge of Venice 
with the uſual ceremonies. 

The ſenate of Milan lately re- 
ceived a ſupreme order, aboliſn- 
ing for ever the tribunal of the in- 
quiſition; and applying the effects 


of it to the uſe of the hoſpital for 
orphans. | 1518 85 
The Americans before 


7th, "Boſton were driven by the 
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King's troops from ſome works 
which they had thrown up, the 
mo—_ night, on one of the 

eights of the peninſula of Charles 
Town, called Bunker's Hill, 

Ended the drawing of the Mu- 
ſeum lottery, 

Between five and {ix in the af- 
ternoon, the following melancholy 
accident happened in Chiſwell- 
ſtreet. One of ſome houſes building 
on contract for Mr. Gilbert, gro- 
cer, fell in, occaſioned by the ſligb . 
neſs of the workmanſhip, and bu- 
ried twelve perſons in the ruins 
three of whom were killed ; the 
reſt were taken ont alive; but ſeven 
ſo much hurt, that they were ſent 
to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital with 
very little hopes of recovery. 

The town of Lenczno, in Po- 
land, belonging to the grand gene- 
ral Branicki, and famous for its 
horſe markets, was ſome time ſince 
entirely burnt to aſhes, on the firſt 
day of the fair. 

Appeared in the public th 
papers, the copy of a pro- 4 
clamation, iſſued by General Gage, 
at Boſton, on the 1 2th of laſt month, 
offering his Majeſty's pardon to 
all perſons who ſhould immedi- 
ately lay down their arms, except 
Samuel Adams, and John Han- 
cock; declaring all thoſe rebels, 
who ſhould not comply with theſe 
terms; ard all perſons to be trat- 
tors, who ſhovld aid and att, or 
hold any correſpondence with the 
rebels; and moreover, ordering 
martial law to be in force within 
the province of Maſfachuſet's Bay, 
ſo long as the preſent unhappy oc- 
caſion ſhall require im. 

The Beſboroagh, lately arrived 


I 


from Coaſt and China, after a 
voyage of 
77 4 1 


near three years, has 
dolor y:44- 10 ee 
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brought home ſome of the greateſt 
curioſities of the animal and, vege- 
table kind that ever were ſeen in 
Europe. The following are a few 
of the moſt ſurpriſing: The ſkin 
of a large Oranoutang, which died 
on the paſſage; this creature came 
from a remote part of the Iſland of 
Sumatra; one would take them to 
be a ſpecies of the human creation; 
they — many of the actions of 
man; and even ſeem to have a 
kind of government and police a- 
mong themſelves; but their ſpeech, 
if it may be called ſuch, is not in- 
telligible.— A large Brandafornia, 
from the diamond mines of Gol- 
conda, ſomething reſembling a 
monkey, with a large white beard, 
fierce, ſtrong, and terrible, yet very 
tractable ; this kind of creatures 
are made uſe of by the natives of 
Golconda as coolys or ſlaves in the 
mines. During a very hard gale 
of wind, being put in the cable 
tier below, he drew the ſplice of 
the ſheet- cable; which is almoſt in- 
credible.— A ſmall black amphi- 
bious animal, in every part reſem- 
bling our cat, only it has no tail; 


caught on a reef of rocks near Prin- 


ceſs's Iſland, in the Straits of Banca, 

v here it lived on flying fiſh, which 
it is very expert in catching ; it 
now lives on ſmall fiſh or freſh 


meat; it is very docile and tracta- 


ble. — A large horned dog, by the 
natives called Picrobus, made every 
Way like a dog, all to its horn 
and claws.—An exceeding beautt- 
ful Crown- bird, and two Cockato- 
ries, who have been ſo well trained, 
during the voyage, that they will 
anſwer ſome little queſtions, and 
even aſk them, —<Among the plants 

there is the famous Maribolus, or 
walking plant; being in a ſmall 
baſket of earth, when the ſun ſhines 


lee 


on it, once a day, it will gradually 
move about by the help of itz 
branches; a tea-tree, with a ſew 
bloſſoms on it; a real tallow-tree; 
a nutmeg and cinnamon tree; and 
ſeveral other exotics; beſides 2 
number of ſmall birds. | 

When the learned and ingenjous 
Doctor Franklin arrived ſome time 
ago at Philadelphia, the Genera! 
Aſſembly of the Province; which 
was then fitting, on hearing of his 
arrival, immediately aſked his con. 
ſent to be choſen one of their de- 
legates to the Continental Con- 
greſs ; and, on his conſenting, e- 
lected him accordingly. 

At a Quarterly General q 
Court of the Proprietors of 2. 
Eaſt-India ſtock, the half-yearly di- 
vidend from Chriſtmas to Midſum- 
mer was declared to be 3 per cent. 

Being the day appointed 1 
for keeping the anniverſary 22“. 
of his Majeſty's birth-day, who en- 
tered into the 38th year of his age 
on the 4th inſtant, it was celebrated 
with the uſual Joy and ſplendor, 
Lord Stormont's St. Andrew's crols, 
ſet round with diamonds, and ap- 
pended to his ribbon of the order 
of the Thiſtle, was cut from it, at 
court, by ſome ſharpers, who made 
off with it undiſcovered. It was 
worth ſeveral hundred pounds. 

The ſame day, his Majeſty's 
birth-day was celebrated with bon- 
fires and illuminations of a new 
kind, at Mr, Hartley's, at Buck- 
lebury. The bonfires were made 
within doors, not without ; and the 
illuminations were made upon the 
floors of the ſeveral apartments. 
Their Majeſties healths were drank 
round a great bonfire in one room; 
in another thirty-ſeven large fag- 
75 anſwering to the years of h1s 

ajeſty's age, together with a 

| quantii) 
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quantity of pitch and tar, were 
burnt. As this room was too hot 
for company, the following toalts 
were drank in the room above, 
while the fire below was burning 
in its utmoſt fury, viz. the king, 
queen, and royal family, peace and 
unanimity, &c. Several other fires 
were made in different parts of the 
floors, ſtair-caſes, &c. which were 
all left to burn ont; yet no damage 
happened to any parts of the build- 
ing, but where the fires were actu- 
ally laid. 

An entertainment, called a 
Regatta, borrowed from the 
Venetians, was exhibited, partly 
on the 'Thames, and partly at Ra- 
nelaghz and, as it was quite new 
in this country, we ſhall give a more 
particular account of it in our ap- 
pendix to this article. 

The inhabitants of So- 
merſet- houſe received writ- 
ten notices, to quit their apart- 
ments by Michaelmas-day next, 
ſigned by the ſolicitor for the af- 
fairs of his Majeſty's treaſury. 
* This day a cauſe came 

on in the court of Common 
Pleas, Guildhall, between a gen- 
tleman, plaintiff, and a lottery- 
office · kee per in the city, defendant; 
the cauſe of this action was as fol- 
lows: the gentleman, paſſing by the 
lottery. office, obſerved a woman 
and boy crying, on which he aſked 
the reaſon of their tears; they in- 
formed him, that they had inſured 
a number in the Lottery the night 
before; and, upon enquiry at ano- 
ther office, found it to have been 
drawn five days before, and there- 
fore wanted their money again; 
the gentleman, taking their part, 
was aſſaulted and beat by the office- 
keeper, The jury gave a verdi& 
in favour of the gentleman, with 
tive pounds damage. 


23d. 


25th. 
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The long conteſted diſpute be- 
tween the poſt-maſter general and 
the Eaſt- India company, was at 
length amicably ſettled. All Tet- 
ters from India directed to private 
perſons, are for the future to be 
ſent to the Poſt-office, and regu- 
larly delivered from thence as other 
foreign ſhip letters are ; ſo that all 
perſons, who have relations or 
friends in India, may be ſure of 


receiving their letters from them 


regularly, without applying ſo ma- 
ny times at the India- houſe as they 
were formerly obliged to do. 

The two prizes annually given 
by the Chancellor of the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford, for two compoſi- 
tions in proſe and verſe, were re- 
ſpectively adjudged to Mr. Grat- 
tan, fellow of New College, and 
Mr. Warton, ſcholar of Trinity, 

Yeſterday and this day Sth 
came on to be argued in the 285th. 
court of Chancery, a plea put in 
by the Ducheſs of Kingſton, to a 
bill filed by .Lady Meadows, the 
ſiſter and heir at law of the late 
Duke of Kingſton. Her Grace 
pleaded a ſentence of the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Court, by which ſhe was de- 
clared to be a fingle woman before 
the late Duke married her, and alſo 
the probate of the late Duke's 
will; when, after a long and ſo- 
lemn debate of the matter, the 
Lord Chancellor was pleaſed to al- 
low her Grace's plea. 

Was tried before the Barons of 
the Exchequer, a cauſe wherein the 
Rev. Mr. Bateman, vicar of Wha- 
plode, in Lincolnſhire, was plain- 
tin, and bis parithioners defend- 
ants. This gentleman, in %o, 
filed a bill for the accuſtomed tythe 
of ſheep, of barren and unprofita- 
ble cattle, and for the tythe of 
lands before held untytheable, as 
formerly belonging to the abbey of 

[7] 3 Crowland ; 
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Crowland; and, on that ground, 
he gained a decree in his favour, 
April 4, 1774. But, to prevent 
the effect of this decree, the pa- 
riſhioners filed a croſs- bill in No- 
vember laſt, in the court of Ex- 
chequer, on the ground of eſta- 
bliſhing moduſes, and obtained an 
injunction to ſtop proceedings 
againſt them in the ſpiritual court. 
To diſſolve this injunction the pre- 
ſent trial commenced, and the court 
has diſſolved the ſame accordingly. 

Was held at the Old Bailey 


29th. a hi gh court of admiralty for 


the trial of capital offences com- 
mitted on the high ſeas, when five 
mariners were tried for mutiny on 
board the ſhip Little Will, where- 
of Joſeph Spence was maſter, and 
in which mutiny the ſaid Spence 
Toft his life, the ſhip was ſeized by 
the mutineers, and afterwards re- 
ſeized by the officers. The pri- 
ſoners, however, not appearing to 
be ringleaders, were all acquitted. 
The maſter of a veſſel on the 
flave trade was alſo tried for the 
murder of one of his men, by 
ſtriking him on the head with a 
crow ; but it appearing that the 
man died of a putrid fever, and 
that the whole charge was an infa- 
mous ſcheme to extort money, the 
maſter was honourably acquitted. 
_ The ſame day, General Harvey 
and Sir William Erſkine had the 
honour of preſenting to the king a 
very curious dragoon-ſaddle, which 
waz honoured with his majeſty's 
approbation for its peculiar light- 
neſs and conſtruction, as it affords 
a much eaſier ſeat to the rider, and 
the means of carrying hay and 
corn enough for three days, with a 
complete fer of camp equipage, &c. 
without any material inconve- 
nience. The hay conſiſts of two 
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truſſes; one beat into the length 
of 3-4ths of a yard, placed under 
the eK ; the other beat 
equally cloſe into two balls, and 
hung like kettle- drums before the 
rider. This ſaddle was made by 
Mr. Gibton, Saddler, in Great 
Windmill-ſtreet, St. James's ; and 
the merit of it had been previceſly 
aſcertained, by actual experiment, 
before General Harvey, who or- 
dered an handſome reward to the 
men employed for that purpoſe, 

The king has been pleaſed to 
order letters patent to be paſſed 
under the great ſeal of Ireland, for 
conſlituting one hody politic and 
corporate, by the name of the Hi- 
bernian Marine Society in Dublin, 
for maintaining, educating, and 
apprenticing the orphans and chil- 
dren of decayed ſeamen in his ma- 
jeſty's royal navy, &c. 

The filver medals annually given 
by the hiftorical ſociety in the uni- 
verſity of Dublin for the beſt En- 
glith compoſitions, were this year 
obtained by the Rev. Mr. Scott, 
for proſe ; for verſe, by Meſſieurs 
Ball, Charles Henry Coote, and 
Edward Synge. : 

His 1mperial majeſty ar- 
rived at Luxembourg, from 
a tour of ſome weeks he had been 
making, incognito, through Itz'y. 

Four veſlels, containing about 
ſeven hundred emigrants, bave ſail- 


zoth. 


ed for America from Port Glaſgow 


and Greenock, in the courſe of the 
preſent month, moſt of them from 
the north Highlands. 


W hilt the diet of Poland was 


granting new liberties to the Diſli- 
dents, the Jews, whoſe numbers 


and credit were very great in Po- 


land, have been treated very fi- 
gorouſly. They are forbidden from 
carrying on any public trade in the 

ſtreets; 
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ſtteets; and, as this is depriving 
them of all the uſual means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, they are leaving Warſaw. 
They were offered warehouſes for 
their goods, which they refuſed. 
Prince Poninſki, willing to engage 
them to ſettle on his eſtate at Wola, 
about half a league from Warſaw, 
promiſed them his protection, as 
did likewiſe Prince Sulkowſki, if 
they would eſtabliſh themſelves 
there. / | 

Count Alexis Orlow, before he 
left Leghorn, publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, the ſubſtance of which was, 
« That the Empreſs of Ruſſia, his 
ſovereign, pardoned the republic 
of Raguſa the hoſtilities committed 
againſt her, on condition that that 
republic would, for the future, ob- 
ſerve the moſt ſcrupulous neutrality, 
and allow the Ruſſian conſul the 
ſame prerogatives that the other 
conſuls enjoyed ; particularly that 
of having a chapel in his houſe, 
for the exerciſe of the Ruſſo-Greek 
religion, 

The ſame princeſs, at the ſolici- 
tation of the inhabitants of the 
new acquired province of White- 
Ruſſia, to have their taxes put 
upon the ſame footing on which 
they were before it came into her 
hands, inſtead of barely granting 
them their requeſt, was graciouſly 

leaſed to reduce their taxes ſtill 
ower, by taking off one half of 
what they were rated at. 

Moreover, to encourage trade in 
the Black Sea, lately opened to her 
by the treaty with the Porte, where 
ſhe will not meet with thoſe hin- 
drances which nature has placed in 
the Baltick, the climate of which 
puts a ſtop to trade the greateſt 
part of the year, and the. danger- 
ous coaſts cauſe numberleſs ſhip- 
wrecks during the remainder ; her 
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imperial majeſty had been pleaſed 
to allow ſhips freight-free to Mr. 
Gouſetnikoff, a Ruſſian merchant, 
who has raiſed a capital for that 
undertaking ; and alſo to pro- 
miſe to make good all his loſſes, 
leaving, at the ſame time, the whole 
profits which may accrue from ſuch 
trade to himfelf, To confirm part 
of what has been obſerved con- 
cerning the Baltick, it may not be 
incurious to obſerve, that, this laſt 
winter, the ice prevented. any 
foreign ſhips from reaching the 
road of Revel till the 15th of 
May, and that of Cronſtadt till the 
21ſt. And that the 25th of May, 
when the ſquadron that conveyed 
the King of Sweden to Finland 
arrived at Abo, the trees there were 
without any ſigns of verdure. 

Accounts from Conſtantinople 
mention poſitively, that the Grand 
Signor, having received complaints 
from his ſubjects of the grievances 
they ſuffer trom the governgrs of 


the different provinces of his em- 


pire, thought himſclf obliged, not 
only to iſſue ſeveral firmans to moſt 
of his pachas and other officers, 
with regulations for the eſta- 
bliſhmenr of good order throughout 
the Ottoman empire, and very fa- 
vourable to the Chriſtians and 
Jews; but likewiſe to make ex- 
amples of ſome of the governors. 
Accordingly, one was ſtrangled and 
beheaded by his highneſs's orders, 
and his head expoſed at the door 
of the ſeraglio; and more than 
ſeventeen others, of three tails, were 
depoſed, and ſent into extic, à- 
mong whom was Achmet Effendi, 
firſt favourite of the emperor. 


Among tte above firmans was one 


particularly addreſſed to the pacha 
of Salonica, enjoining him to re- 
form his hcuſhold, which for the 
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future is only to conſiſt of 150 per- 
ſons, :nftead of 400 or 500, which 
was a great expence to the people 
under his government. And this 
order, it is thought, will be made 
univerſal with regard to all the 
pachas, WIT | 
BIA TRS. On the 2: ch inſtant, 
the wife of Mr. Ladenberg, wine- 
- merchant, in Caſtle ſtreet, Leice- 
ſter-fields, in the 54th year of her 
age, was brought to bed of twins. 
Mrs. Ladenberg, though married 
ppwards of 30 years, never had a 
child before. ö 


— ﬀ a4 


e. 

1 A grand Spaniſh Armada, 
©".. which had been preparing for 
ſame months paſt, and which many 

erſons affected to think too ſtrong 
L be. intended againit any part of 
the world but Great-Pritain, arriv'd 
before Algiers; and, on the 7th, 

miſcarried in an attack upon that 

A 
The burning mountain, called 
Pacayita, in the province of Gua- 
timala, in New Spain, after 
threatening an eruption, for ſome 
time, by fubterraneous noiſes, and 
earthquakes, actually broke out, 
after, a moſt violent report; when 


a laya of vnitrons and ſulphuious” 


matter poured down the fide of the 
mountain, whilſt it threw up clouds 
of cindexs and ſmoke, which con- 
ſumed near 40 leagues of the di- 
Rri& of St. Antonio Cuchutepegue. 
The town of St. Chriſtoral Amati- 
clan, was entirely deſerted ; from 
pine, cavities in this mountain the 
flaming lava continued to run till 
the firſt of Auguſt following, to 
the ſouth ſea ; and it was then fear- 
ec rhat the Pecaya Brande would 


© et ON IC: 4:6, 


following ſeſſions. 


alſo break out, as it was in vaſt 
agitation ; which would fitiſh tt; 
defiruction of the valley of Panne, 
in which ſtands the town ot Zt. 
Jago, the capital of the province. 
Two men, concerned in trepan- 
ning a tracelman's daughter, about 
18 years of ape, from the houſe 
of her father, a tradeſman in this 
city, on board a ſhip in the river, 
and ſendigg her abroad, were exa- 
mined before the lord- mae; the 
heating laſted three hours; counſel 
being employed ; after v. hich che 
priſoners, Were remandea back to 
the Poultry-compter fox a further 
examination; and, after ſuch ex- 
amination on the ich, were te- 
committed to the {ame priſon. with 
time till next January, to return 
the girl to ber parents, on pain of 
being tried for the offence at the 
And, in the 
mean time, a proſecution was or- 
dered to be commenced againtt the 
malter of the ſhip for receiving her 


on board. 


Lord Chief - Juſtice De Sh 
Grey, Lord Chief - Baron 7 
Smythe, Mr. juſtice Aiton, and 
Mr. Juſtice A{hburſt,, the commil- 
ſioners appointed to review the pro- 
ceedings on an information of dit- 
franchiſement filed againit Mr. 
Alderman Plumbe, met, according 
to adjournment, at Guildhall, and 


deligered their judgment, Which 


was, That they were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that the information 
was exraneous in many particulars, 
which they ſeverally ſpeciſied; aud 
that Mr. Alderman Plumwbe, by 


neglectipg to ſummon the livery of 


the Goldſmiths company, of which 
be was prime 24-95 boy to attend 
Alderman Beckford, when lord- 
mayor, at a common hall, had not 
been guilty of any offence agaluſt 


his 


n r een 


his oath and duty as a freeman; 


conſequently the judgment of diſ- 
tranchiſement pronounced againſt 
him in the mayor's. court by the 
recorder was by them reverſed. 

b The Ruſſian ſquadron, 
St. under the command of Ad- 
miral Baſsballe, failed from Portſ- 
mouth for Ruſſia. 

The royal regiment of 
artillery, quattered at Wool- 
wich, were reviewed by his Majeſty 
on Blackheath. Part of the exer- 
ciſe confilted in an attack by ſome 
of them, on a kind of tort gar- 
riſoned by the reſt, on the op- 
polite ſide of a temporary bridge. 
About a quarter before eleven the 
fight began, and laſted an hour, in 
which the engineers, &c. acquitted 
themſelves with ſatisfaction to his 
majeity, and a prodigious number 
of ipectators. The Duke of Glou- 
ceſter was preſent. | 

Two caravals, bound from Tetu- 
an, with a reinforcement of Turks, 
for Algiers, happening to fall in 
with two Malteſe frigates, there 
enſued a very long and fierce en- 
gagement, in which 800 Turks were 
killed. The caravals were likewiſe 
taken, and conveyed to Malta. 
1 The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old-Bailey, when ſentence 
of death was paſſed on four convicts; 
two, for houſe- breaking; and two, 
for robbing on the highway; and 
of tranſportation, on ſixteen; ſeven 
were ordered to be privately whip- 
ped ; two, 'branded in the hand ; 
one of whom was John Walſh, for 
bigamy, who is alſo to be impri- 
ſoned fix months in Newgate ; 
thirty-nine were diſcharged by pro- 
clamation; and, on the ſixteenth 
following, the two houſe-breakers, 
and one of the highwaymen, were 
gxecared at Tyburn, PETE 


10th, 
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This morning a fire broke 
out at a ſoap-boller's, in the 
Lower- ſtreet, Dorcheſter, nearly 
oppoſite the gaol, which raged 
with great fury for ſeveral hours, 
taking very irregular direQions, 
making great havock among the 
thatzhed houſes, and paſſing thoſe 
which were roofed with tiles or 
{lates ; water was ſo ſcarce for ſome 
time, that one of the engines, in 
a narrow lane, was obliged to be 
abandoned by the men who work- 
ed it, and by means of the falling 
thatch caught fire, and was totally 
deſtroyed ; the whole town muſt 
have been burnt down, had it not 
been for a detachment of dragoons 
belonging to Sir John Cope's regi- 
ment, who happened to be quarter- 
ed there. Both officers and com- 
mon men were indefatigable in ex- 
tinguiſhing the flames, which, af- 
ter conſuming 3; or 40 dwelling- 
houſes, chiefly the habitations of 
poor people, were at length got 
under. 

This day a cup, value th 
twenty guineas, given by cn. 
his royal highnets the Duke of 
Cumberland, was ſailed for from 
Weſtminſter- bridge to Putney, and 
back again. "The Aurora, belong- 
ing to Mr. Parkes, late of Ludgate- 
hill, having won the prize, his 
royal highneſs, who honoured the 
ſport with his preſence, filled the 
cup with wine, drank out of it, 
and delivered it to Mr. Parkes. 

The lord-mayor, alder- | th 
men, and commons of the en: 
city of London, waited on his 
majeſty, with an humble addreſs 


and petition; which, with his ma- 


jeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, we 
ſhall give in their proper place, in 
the following ſheets, W 


Came 


« 
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18th Came on before the court 
of ſeſſion in Scotland, a caule 
between Mr. Dodſley, of London, 
boakſeller, plaintiff, and Meſſrs. 
Ch, Elliot and Colin M*Farquhar, 
of Edinburgh, bookſellers, deſend- 
ants. The action was brought for 
reprinting Lord Cheſterfield's Let- 
ters, the copy-right of which had 
colt the plaintiff 1575]. On the 
26th, their Lordſhips were pleaſed 
to determine in — of Mr. 
Dodſley, by continuing the inter- 
dict he had obtained againſt Meſſrs. 
Elliot and M*Farquhar, by a ma- 
jority of nine againſt five, 

Marihal Romanzow ar- 
rived at Kolomiſki, near 
Moſcow, and was received by the 
Empreſs with every poſſible mark of 
ſatisfadtion: he declined the ho- 
nour of a triumphal entry, which 
was intended him, and for which 
magnificent preparations had been 
made, The next morning, the Em- 

reſs, accompanied by the Great 
Duke and Ducheſs, and attended 
by the great officers and ladies of 
the court, the knights being in the 
habits of their reſpective orders, 
walked in grand proceſſion from 
the old palace in the Kremlin to 
the cathedral, where ſolemn maſs 
was performed by the Archbiſhop 
of Peterſburgh, and Te Deum {ung 
for the concluſion of the war ; after 
which the five firſt claſſes of the 
nobility had the honour of kiſſing 
her Majeſty's hand. The Keeper 
of the Privy-purle then read aloud 
a liſt of the gratifications and re- 
wards, which the Empreſs was 
pleaſed to beſtow upon this occaſion. 
Amongſt the principal ones were, 

To Marſhal Romanzow, an eſtate 
of 5000 peaſants, 100, ooo roubles 
in money, a ſervice of plate, a hat 


20th. 
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with a wreath of laurel, enriched 
with precious ſtones, to the value of 
30,000 roubles, a diamond flar and 
ſhoulder-knot, a Marſhal's ſtaff, 
and a diploma adding to his ſur- 
name that of Sadounaſkoy, which 
may be tranſlated the Ultra-Da- 
nubian. 

To Count Alexis Orlow 60, ooo 
roubles, and a ſword enriched with 
diamonds of very conſiderable va- 
lue, and a diploma granting to 
him the ſurname of Cheſme. 

To General Potemkin, a diploma 
of Count of the Ruſſian Empire, 
and her Imperial Majeſty's picture 
47 with diamonds to be worn by 

im. 

to General Panin and Prince 
Dolgorouki, 60,000 roubles each, 
with a ſword and diamond ſtar. 

'To Count Soltikow, the ſecond 
order of St. George. 

To Count Ivan Czernichew, the 
order of St. Andfew. | 

Several ribbons of St. Alexander 
Newſky were conferred, and mili- 
tary promotions made. 

Admiral Greig was advanced to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral, and ap- 
pointed Commandant of Cron- 
ſtadt. 

Next day the Great Duke be- 
ſtowed eleven ribbons of the order 
of St. Anne. 

Large gold medals, truck upon 
this occaſion, were likewiſe diſtri- 
buted to the Field-Marſhals, Gene- 
rals in chief, and foreign miniſters; 
and ſome of a ſmaller fize, to the 
reſt of the nobility of the five firlt 
claſſes. 

Her Imperial Majeſty was like- 
wiſe pleaſed to recal ſome no- 
blemen from their baniſhment in 
Siberia, two of whom had reſided 
there ever fince the year 1 5 
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About the ſame time, ten veſſels 
laden with wine, having on board 


ſome Chriſtian emigrants from the 


Morea, appeared at the Darda- 
nelles, to paſs from the Archipe- 
lago to the Black Sea, in order to 

o to the Ruſſian territories, on the 
Laden oi the ſea of Azoff, The 
commandant of the Dardanelles 
ſent an officer to ſearch them, and, 
upon the Captain's refuſing to let 
them, he obliged them to anchor 
under the caſtles, and ſubmit to be 
viſited. Colonel Paterſon, Charge 
des Affaires from Ruflia, being in- 
formed of this violence, demanded 
ſatisfaction immediately, as a viola- 
tion of the 11th article of the treaty 
of peace; and the Porte diſpatched 
a firman, by which the commandant 
was ordered to let thoſe veſſels paſs 
freely. About the ſame time great 
and unexpected changes happened 
in the miniſtry at Conſtantinople, 
The Grand Viſier, Iſled Mehemet 
Pacha, was depoſed, and replaced 
by Derwiſch Mehemet Aga, his 
Kiaja Bey. The Chiaoux Baſchi 
was diſmiſſed, and his place given 
to the father-in-law of the new 
Grand Vifier; and the Superin- 
tendant of the Cuſtoms was re- 
placed by Iſmael Aga, Governor 
of Cyprus. Sahih-Guerey, for- 
merly Kan of the Tartars of Cri- 
mea, was baniſhed to Rodoſto. 

'The news of the death of Me- 
hemet Aboudahab, was confirmed; 
but his army, ſo far from bein 
beat, had on the contrary ſeized 
on all the poſſeſſions of the old 
Chiek Dahar. The Captain Pa- 
cha's arrival at Smyrna had put a 
ſtop to the diſorders there. Aivas 
Aga, and fourſcore more of the 
mutineers, had their heads ſtruck 
off; and great numbers were con- 
demned to the gallies. 
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Though the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco had accepted the preſents 
from the republic of the United 
Provinces, he nevertheleſs thought 
proper to continue the war againſt 
their High Mightineſſes for three 
years, to be reckoned from the firſt 
of January laſt. 

About the middle of this month, 
Col. Guy ſohnſon, his Majeſty's 
Superintendant of Indian affairs, 
arrived at Montreal, accompanied 
by a conſiderable number of chiefs 
and warriors of the fix nations: 
after which he held a general con- 
greſs with the chiefs and warriors 
of the Canada confederacy, to the 
amount of 1700, who, in preſence 
of his Excellency General Carleton, 
unanimouſly reſolved to ſupport 
their engagements with his majeſty, 
and remove all intruders on the 
ſeveral communications. 

Two executions in the RY 
houſe of Daniel Perreau, en- 
one by virtue of an aſſignment to 
Sir Thomas Frankland, the other 
at the inſtance of the upholfterer 
who furniſhed the goods, were 
withdrawn, by virtue of the 
ſheriffs claim, who on the convic- 
tion of capital offenders, are en- 
titlea to the goods and chattels, 
lands and tenaments, of the con- 
vids, under the city's charter. Mrs. 
Rudd claimed an exemption of her 
goods, &c. in the ſame houſe, ſhe 
not being the wife of Daniel Per- 
reau, nor yet a convict. 

The uantity of wheat at this 
time in triftol was ſo great, that, 
almoſt every warehouſe, malthouſe, 
and granary being filled with it, 
they were obliged to lodge large 
quantities of it in private houſes, 

At a court of Lord-Mayor, _ a 
Aldermen, and Common- 21K. 
Council, 
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Council, at Guildhall, a motion 
was made for an aniwer to be ſent 
to New-York, on the addreſs re- 
ceived from thence, which had 
been laid before that court, when 
great debates aroſe ; but the queſ- 
tion being put, there appeared ;6 for 
ſending an anſwer, and 69 againſt it. 

By letters from the inhabitants 
of New-York, the people of the 
iſland of Bermuda are under the molt 
diſmal apprehenſions of flarving, 
in conſequence of the preſent dif- 
agreeable ſituation of public affairs; 
and, to prevent it as much as poſſi- 
ble, had paſted a law, that no pro- 
viſions ſhould be ſent off the iſland, 
at any rate whatſoever; and were 
about diſpatching a veſſel to Phi- 
Jadejphia, torequeſt thecontinental 
congreſs to take their caſe into their 
moſt ſerious confideration. 

About two in the morn- 
ing, ſome villains broke 
into the parlour of Copped Hall, 
near Epping, Eſſex, the ſeat of 
John Conyers, Eſq; member for 
that county. From the parlour 
they forcea their way into the but- 
ler's pantry, where the butler lay in 
bed. The noiſe of their entry 
waking him, one of the ruflians 
threw the bed-clothes over his head, 
and with both his hands heid a 
cutlaſs right a croſs his throat, 
twearing that he would kill him if 
he offered to move or alarm the fa- 
mily. In this condition he conti- 
nued ſor a conſiderable time, during 


24th. 


which he heard the clock ſtrike 


three, and likewiſe heard the 
thieves put the plate into ſacks. 
As foon as they had finiſhed, they 


all quitted his room, except the 


fellow placed as a guard over him, 
Who ſtaid a few ſeconds after his 


accomplices, and then left him, 
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threatening, with horrid impreca- 
tions, that he would blow his brains 
out if he either roſeor called out for 
an hour to come, After remainin 
quiet near fifteen minutes, the but- 
ler got up, and finding that his 
door was locked on the outfide, he 
was under the neceſſity therefore of 
breaking through a window-frame 
placed high in the wainicot; a cir- 
cumſtance of no little difficulty, as 
he was hardly recovered from hav- 
ing lately fractured his collar-bone: 
at length however he atchieved it, 
and alarmed the family. A num- 
ber of ſervants were inſtantly diſ- 
patched different roads in purſuit of 
the robbers, but in vain. It was 
luckily diicovered, that a four- 
wheeled carriage had ſtopped and 
turned round at the park gate, aud 
from ſome hay and oats which te- 
mained on the ground, it was evi- 
dent the ho ſes had been fed while 
the carriage waited : two meſſen- 
fers were therefore ſent to the pub- 
ic office in Bow-ſtreet, and chat 
in the Curtain road, with all the 
3 of the robbery ; the 
atler himſelf coming to the ſor— 
mer, and giving a circumſtantial 
information of the whole affair, 
Upon this the ſcouts of both offices 


were diſpatched, without delay, to 


Houndſditch, Duke's Place, and 
every ſtreet, lane, and corner, where 
perſons ſuſpected as melters of plate 
were ſuppoſed to reſide; but though 
the ſearch was diligent, it was witn- 
out effect. About two in the at- 
ternoon, a letter was received by 
Sir John Fielding, from a magpit- 
trate at Strattord, informing him 
that a hackney-coach, No. 44, was 


ſeen io paſs that road in the way 


from the foreit to London, early in 


the morning; that the blinds were 
drawn 
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drawn up, and that a ſecond perſon 


fat on the box with the driver.” 


Upon the receipt of this letter, Sir 
John Fielding ſent to the coach- 
ofiice, and learnt there, that the 
coach, - No, 44, was one amon 

others belonging to Mr. Mountaine, 
a man of property and reputation 
in Oxford-road. Mr. Bond applied 
to Mir. Mountaine, and was in- 
formed, that the number had been 
in his poſſeſſion and his father's 
car fifty years; that his driver had 
not brought the coach home on 
Sunday evening, which gave him 
great a and that he could 
by no means account for his ab- 
ſence A peace-olacer was fla- 
tioned at the yard, who waited till 
ten at night, when the fellow 
drove in, and was immediately ap- 
prehended and taken to Bow-ltreet, 
where he gave a molt incredible 
account of the manner in which he 
had ſpent his time for the two pre- 
ceding days. He was properly ad- 
viſed of his danger by the bench, 
but continued obſtinate for ſome 


hours; at length he confeſſed the 


truth, acknowledging that he drove 
one Lambert Reading, and five 
others, to Copped Hall, in the night 
between Sunday and Monday; and 
that, on his return, he carried them, 
to a houſe in Brick-lane, Old ſtreet, 
where they depoſited the plate. A 
proper force was inſtantly ſent to 
Brick-Jane, where they eatered the 
houſe deſcribed by the witneſs, and 
found Lambert Reading in bed 
with his girl, ten loaded piſtols 
lying by him, and the greateſt part 
of Mr. Conyers's plate. Both per- 
fons and property were ſecured, 
and the former carried to Reading's 
old and familiar lodgings in New 
Priſon, Clerkenwell, in which gaol, 
Within the laſt two years, he had 
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been frequently an inmate. It 
ſeems this daripg invader of the 


laws had taken the houſe he was 


apprehended in but a few days be- 
fore, and had moved into it only on 
Monday. He bad a brother in 
Newgate at the time of his com- 
mitting this robbery, and loſt one 
lately by the gaol diſtemper. 

The aforeſaid Lambert Reading 
was apprehended on Tueſday morn- 
ing early; examined at Bow ſtreet 
on Wedneſdav, and committed to 
New Priſon, Clerkenweil, whence 
he was removed in a coach and 
four at five o'clock, on Thurſday 
morning, to Chelmsford, where 
he took his trial, and was convicted 
the ſame day. After the trial, the 


judge told him to prepare for his 


approaching fate, for that he was 
to be taken back to priſon, and 
executed on Saturday before two 
o' clock; and he was executed ac- 
cordingly. 

About noon, the inhabi- h 
tants of Caſtle-Carey were ION 
alarmed by a violent tornado, or 
hurricane, which in its noiſe re- 


- ſembled the falling of a large caſ- 


cade, and in its courſe carried be- 
fore it the thatched roofs of houſes, 
the leaves, and large branches of 
trees, &c. ſo that the atmoſphere 
appeared, as far as the eye couid 
reach, one general ſcene of confr- 
ſion, and the people in the freets 
were forced to catch hold of any 
thing they could, to prevent their 
being blown away. Sixteen houſes 
ſuffered more or leſs, and ſome were 
ſo completely unroofed, that not a 
ſtraw remained on the rafters ; 
branches of trees, as thick as a 
man's leg, were bloyn ioo yards 
or more; hay-incks blown away, 
&c. The hurricane proceeded in a 
ſtraight line, extending about 40 
yards 


142] 
yards in breadth, and did not con- 
tinue above a minute in one place. 
It began at North - Cadbury, by 
burſting open the doors, and daſh- 
Ing to-pieces the windows at the 
Sun inn, and thence continued to 
Galliampton, Caftle - Carey, Anſ- 
ford, and a-croſs the river Bru to- 
wards Lamyat, doing more or leſs 
damage all the way that it went, 
When it was near the end of its 
courſe, it burſt like an exploſion 
more than once, and ſmoke and 
fire were perceived ſeveral times. 

The aſſembly of the French 
clergy have voted their monarch a 
free gift of 20, ooo, ooo livres; and 
a loan of the like ſum is negotiat- 
ing for his Majeſty. 

About this time, there raged 
ſuch a famine at St. Jago, and 
ſome others of the Cape de Verd 
iflands, that, in St. Jago alone, it 
is ſaid to have carried off 16,000 
of the inhabitants. 

This morning an expreſs 
3'% arrived at the Admiralty- 
office, with an account of the En- 
deavour bark, Capt. Cook, being 
ſafe arrived off Portſmouth, from 
the South-Seas. 

Among Capt. Cook's diſcoveries, 
there was ſaid to be an iſland in the 
South-Seas, 160 miles long, and 
146 broad ; the climate delightful, 
and the ſoil of the moſt luxuriant 
_ fertility ; ſugar-canes, cocoa- trees, 
cinnamon, and nutmegs, being a- 
mong the ſpontaneous growths of 
it; the natives not numerous, but 
of a mild and e vilized diſpofition ; 
fo as to be thought the moſt eligi- 
ble place for eſtabliſhing a ſettle- 
ment, of any yet diſcovercd, in 
the late circumnavigations. 


All private letters coming with 


the government's diſpatches from 


7 
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America were at this time opened 
before delivery. 

Lafl week a gentleman of this 
place went to Dunbar, to dive for 
the wreck of the Fox man of war, 
that was loſt near that place in the 
year 1745, with a great deal of mo- 
ney on board. He went down ſe- 


veral times the depth of ſeven fa- 


thoms, and continued ſome mi- 
nutes under water, but could find 
no veſtige of the wreck. 

Dito lately, Mrs. Toulmin, by 
pricking a whitlow on her finger, 
which brought on a mortification. 

And on the ziſt, at Woolwich, 
Purfleet, Eſq; who but 
two days before came of age, and 
to the poſſeſſion of 8000l. a year, 


AU: U . 


A fire broke out in the a 
houſe of Mr. Browning, auc 
tioneer in the Old-Bailey, which 
burnt furiouſly, and conſumed 
goods, &c. to the amount of 3occ!:. 
It was ſuppoſed to have been wil- 
fully ſet on fire, as ſome people 
thought they ſaw a man coming out 
of it by a fire-ladder ; but, though 
W were ſeveral times bid, 
even by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, no diſcovery has yet bern 
made of the atrocious offender, 

According to annual cuſtom, fix 


young watermen ſtarted at the Old 


Swan to row from thence to the 
Swan at Chelſea, for Dogget's 
coat and badge; five of whom be- 
longed to Nie below London 


bridge, and one above, viz. Lam- 


beth. It was generally allowed to 
be as good a match as bad been 
known for many years. A man be- 
longing to Iron Gate came in firſt, 


and 


| 
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and was intitled to the coat and 
badge; the Lambeth man came in 
ſecond, who was intitled to 5l. and 
the third man, who belonged to 
Horſleydown, was intitled to zl. 

4 A commiſſion paſſed the 
2d. Great-Seal, appointing Ge- 
neral Gage Commander in Chief 
over all North-America. 

By letters from Batavia, from the 
20th of November laſt to the 4th of 
January, they had felt ſeveral great 
earthquakes at that place; the laſt 
was the moſt violent, having thrown 
down the walls of many houſes. 
The volcano near the Governor- 
General's country palace had like- 
wiſe thrown out prodigious flames; 
and they were in ſo ſmall fear that 
much damage had been done in the 
adjacent country. 

The” crops of ſugar this year in- 
the iſland of Barbadoes have been 
ſo remarkably bad, that thirty-one 
neighbouring eſtates made but 6400 
pots of ſugar, (a pot of ſugar weighs 
about 70 pounds) one of which in 
a plentiful year is capable of pro- 
ducing a larger quantity. 

Some time ago, on the arrival of 
the Two Siſters, Capt. OfNeale, 
of Briſtol, at Dominica, a cheſt, 
containing upwards of 4000 l. in 
Portugal gold, fell over-bogrd as 
they were putting it into a boat to 
ſend it aſhore, and was loft in ren 
fathom water, The money was 
the property of ſome merchants at 
Briitol, but inſured. We inſert 
this, as ſome of our ingenious read- 
ers might poſſibly hit upon ſome 
method of recovering it. See our 
own thoughts on a ſomewhat ſimilar 
ſubjeR, in an article of intelligence 
from Rome, of the 2gth inſtant. 
zu. An extraordinary match at 


Hurſt, between 6 unmarried againſt 


cricket was played at Movlfey- 


* 
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the ſame number of married wo- 
men; and was won by the former, 
though one of the latter ran ſeven- 
teen notches, There were great 
betts depending. 

An addreſs from the Ge- h 
neral Aſſembly of Antigua yo 
was preſented to his Majeſty, ex- 
preſing their gratitude to his Ma- 
jeſty for having ſent them a Gover- 
nor (Sir Ralph Payne), the true 
repreſentative of his Royal Maſter ; 
and ſupplicating the King to render 
them again happy, by returning 
him to his government of the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, 

Letters from Gibraltar mention 
a violent ſhock of an earthquake 
baving lately happened at Tangier, 
on the coaſt of Africa, by which a 
number of houſes had been thrown 
down, ſeveral of the inhabitants 
buried in the ruins, and the walls 
of the city greatly damaged, 

His Grace the Duke of th 
Newca!le gave à magnifi- 7. 
cent regatta at Oatlands, at which 
were preſent his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales, and the Prin- 
ceſs Amelia. 

Capt. Cooke, lately re- * 
turned from the South-Seas, N 
had the honour of preſenting his 
Majeſty with ſeveral maps and 
charts, conitruced in the courſe of 
his voyage. 

Arrived at Cadiz from the 7 
Havanna, under the com-! th 
mand of Rear-Admiral Don Adrian 
Caudron Cantin, the St. Michael 
and Aſtuto, of 70 guns each; and 
the Urcas Sta. Rita, St. Carlos, 
and St. Joſeph ; with a treaſure of 
2,500,000 dollars, and about the 
value of a million and a half in 
cochineal and other effects. 

About the ſame time arrived at 
Liſbon, from the Brazils, a fleet 
with 


H 
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with 1 500 octaves of gold, 200,000 
ctuſades of ſilver, and 80 ſerons of 
cochineal, beſides other leſs valua- 
ble articles. e e . 
lach. „ The Prince of Agbault 
13 n. Peffau, and his Princeſs, 
niece to the King of Pruſſia, artiv- 
ed at court, and ſoon after repaired 
to Bath, her Highneſs being ad viſ- 
ed by her He Retain to drink the 
Bath waters for the recovery of her 
health. * 
Dae is morning early a ver 
14th. remarkable * Rockig 
murder was committed, at the 
George inn at Wanſtead, on Epping 
foreſt. Mrs. Campin, a widow, 
the miſtreſs of the ſaid houſe, had 
for ſome time paſt been 'courted by 
a cooper at Limehouſe, and they 
were to have been married on Thurſ- 
day laſt; but ſome objedtions be- 
ing made on her part in regard to 
her ſettlement, the match was put 
off: however he went down on Sa- 
turday laſt to renew his addreſſes, 
but ſhe told him, “ ſhe never would 
have him;““ he notwithſtanding 
continued in the houſe, and, after 
all the company were gone, (which 
was not till between twelve and 
one o'clock in the morning) they 
were left @gether ; when, by every 
circumſtance, he firſt murdered her, 
by ſtabbing her through the neck 
with a Jarge knife ; and ſome time 
after he laid himſelf down by her 
fide, and cut his own throat: they 
being found on the floor together 
Py in the tap-room, he lying on 
er arm; ſhe was quite cold, arid 
he; to all appearance, had not put 
a-period to his own exiſtence but a 
very ſhort time before they were 
diſcovered, which was not till be- 
tween five and fix o*clock. And 
although there were not lefs than 


6x perſons in the houle (excluſive 


% 
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of jug 8 3 the time this 
melancholy, event happened, not 
the leaſt — * was * — 
them. Two or three days after, 
the coroner's inqueſt ſat on the ho- 
dies, and brought in their verdict, 
Wilful murder, by ſome-perton ot 
perſons unknown. 

Laſt ſummer, an enormous ball, 
the ſize of a common cabbaye, was 
extracted from the large inteſtine of 
a ſtout draught-horſe, abut eight 
years old, IT to one Mr, 
Truman. It is ſurrounded with 
net-work indentures, not much un- 
like the appearance of a pine-apple, 
The outfide cuts like buf-leather; 
and appears like it, boch to the 
naked eye and through a glaſs, ex- 
cepting in its colour, which is like 
dirt. The protuberances concen- 
trate, but quickly loſe their buf- 
like contexture in a darker ſort of 
dirt, full of ſmall ſhining particles. 
It weighs four pounds and a half 
in its preſent dried ſtate; the cir- 
cular circumference is - nearly 
twenty-one inches, the oblong half 
an inch more. | 

The, beaſt was fond of licking 
dirt from walls, and even from the 
ground, but was not obſerved t9 
have any illaeſs till within a month 
of his * 5 when he was ſeized 
ſuddenly on the road, and aftct 
that time was unable to work, not 
voided any excrement, but made 
urine as uſual, | : 

Three or four days before bis 
death, he ſeemed in uncommon 
agonjes, and beat and tore the 
ground in a dreadful manner. 

It was impoſſihle for the moſt 
ſcilful to know the cauſe of his ill- 
neſs, and equally impoſſible to give 
him relief, had it been known. 
The above account is given bu 
a gentleman,.. who figns himſelf 

| }: Lowe 3 
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Lowe; and who adds, I ſhould 
obliged to any of your corre- 
ſpondents, if they could account for 
its buff-like texture on its.outfide, 
for it does not ſerm like hair.“ 

A conſiderable ſeizore of 
pieces of handkerchiefs, 
muſlin, and other goods, was made 
at a coffee-houſe in the City, b 
three officers belonging to the cuſ- 
toms, They had a conſtable with 
them to keep the peace; but, after 
they had packed up the goods to 
take them to the Cuſtom-houſe, the 
conſtable iuſiſted that they ſhould go 
before the Lord Mayor, to ſhew by 
what authority they made the ſei- 
zure. Accordingly they went with 
+ the goods, when his Lordſhip told 
them, that he had no objection to 
their taking the goods with them 
to the Cuſtom: houſe, nor did he 
doubt their having a deputation; 


15th. 


but they muſt appear befo:e him 


next day, to give an account by 
what authority they made the ſei- 
zure, without a legal warrant from 
a magiſtrate of the City. On their 
appearing next day, his Lordfhip 
reprimanded them ſeverely for ma- 
king the ſeizure in the City, with- 
out any legal warrant from a City 
magiſtrate; and then, on their pro- 
ming not to do fo for the future, 
diſ u ĩſſeq them. ä | 
The Maids of Honour belonging 
to the Queen's houſhold, havin 
preſented a petition to the Lo 
Steward, for a compenſation in lieu 
of ſuppers, they being ſeldom at 
home, his Majeity, being made ac- 


quainted therewith, ordered an ad- 


dition of 70 l. per annum to their 
ſalaries, which 1s to take place the 
fit of next month. © 
By letters from Madrid of this 
date, Don Domingo de Salcedo, 
Governor of thefortreis of Ceuta, 
Vor. XVIII. 1775. 
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had ſent advice to the court, that 
on the 2dof this month five of the 
Emperor of Morocco's galliots ap- 
peared in the road carrying colours 
of peace, the commander of which 
gave him three certificates, by 
which the conſuls of England, Por- 
tugal, and Venice at Tangiers de- 
clare, * That that commander had 
proteſted in their preſence, and in 
that of a ſecretary, that the _ h 
his maſter had abſoJutely ſorbi 
him to offend or moleſt in any thape 
any Spaniſh ſhips be might meet 
with in his cruiſe, ordering him on 
the contrary to give them every aſ- 
ſiſtance.“ At the ſame time that 
ſaid commander gave theſe certifi - 
cates, he declared, that the Kin 
his maſter had not only hogs 
him to confirm the contents, but to 
aſſure him, that his Majeſty of Mo- 
rocco was more than ever deſirous 
of renewing peace with the King of 
Spain; and that in conſequence he 
hoped for a favourable aniwer from 
his Majelty on that head.“ On 
this advice the King of Spain or- 
dered Don Domingo de Salcedo to 
give the following anſwer to the 
Mooriſh commander: That his 
Majeſty perſiſts in his reſolution of 
not liſtening t@ any propoſals of 
peace but what are preceded, on 
the part of the Emperor of Morocco, 
by a complete and proportionable 
ſatisfa&1on for the inſalt offered io 
the Spaniſh arms in beſieging Me- 
lille, contrary to the tenor of a ſo- 
lemn treaty, and againſt the friend- 
ihip propoſed and agreed to;“ and 
his Majeſty orders Don de Salcedo 
particularly to repeat a former de- 
claration, That the war which 
ſubſiſts between Spain and Morocco 
ſhall extend by fea as well as by 
land, fo that the Morocco com- 
manders may conduR themſelves 
LK] accordingly, 
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acccordingly, and not think it 
ſtrange that they are treated in an 
hoſtile manner by the Spaniſh men 
of war wherever they meet with 
them, according to the poſitive or- 
ders which were given them imme-. 
diately after. the rupture between 
the two powers. 

An information havin 
coed. been given at the Cuſtom: 
houſe, of upwards of 3000 l. in 
365, pieces, &c. being put on board 
a ſhip 1a the river, for Boſton ; in 
conſequence thereof, ſome officers 
were ſent in ſearch of it on board 
the ſaid ſhip, ſeized it, and brought 
it to the Cuſtom-houſe. | 
By a letter from Glaſgow, more 
than half a million of the debts 
due from America to the merchants 
of that town had, by the activity 
and prudence of the ſtore-keepers, 
been recovered, and ſent home in 
the courſe of a few months paſt ; ſo 
that there remained but a trifling 
ſum due from America to Scotland. 

A large party of White 

W Boys bro 1 the houſe 
of James Tobin, of Ballycomey, 
near Caſtlecomer, blinded him, 
dragged him out of his bed, and 
brought him near four miles from 
his houſe, naked, to the lands of 
OO: within two miles of 
ilkenny, where they lit his ears; 
and after giving him ſeveral ſtrokes 
with a loaded whip on the head, 
were going to bury him, till one of 
the party, more humane than the 
reſt, interfered and diſmiſſed him 
almoſt dead, after ſwearing him 
not to proſecute any of the party if 
he knew them. The reaſon of this 
treatment was owing to. 'Tobin's 
- ſerving ſome proceſſes in that coun- 

try for tythe-money.- = 


| 18th. OP ſailors, who had 


en engaged on board a 
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Guineaman, fitting out in one of 
the docks at Liverpool, having 


| fiaiſhedtherigging, demanded their 


wages, at the rate of 30s. per 
month, for which they had engaged; 
but were given to underſtand by 
the owners, that, as there were 
plenty of hands to be had, they 
would give but 20s. upon which 
they returned on board the veſlel, 
and in a ſhort time cut and demo- 
liſhed the whole of the rigging, 
and left it on the dock. A party 
of conſtables immediately ſeized 
nine of the principals, and brought 
them before the magiſtrates, who 
committed them to priſon ; upon 
which a great number of ſailors, 
ſuppoſed to be upwards of 2coo, 
armed with handfpikes, clubs, &c. 
proceeded to the gaol, the windows 
of which they ſoon. deſtroyed : up- 
on this the riot- act was read to 
them; which having no eſlect, as 
they were determined to reſcue 
their companions, or deiiroy the 
gaol, eight of them were accord- 
ingly diſmiſſed, with whom chey 
marched off in triumph; but, up- 
on muſtering, and finding one 
had been detained, they inltant- 
ly returned to the ' priſon, and 
brought him off, together with a 
woman, who had been alſo commit- 
ted for aiding and afliſting in the 
riot; when, after parading and ter- 
rifying the inhabitants till near 12 
o' clock at night, they diſperſed, 
and next morning all was quiet. 
Some days after, however, there 
was another riſing of the ſailors in 
the ſame port, in conſequence, 


ſome will have it, of the ſlave· trade 


having been greatly affected by the 
late order of council for prohibiung 
the exportation of gunpowder, &. 


the ſailors out of employment on 
that account, aſſembled in à bod, 
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threatened deſtruction to the whole 
town, and had actually got ſeveral 
pieces of cannon, which they fired; 
but, a party of light-horſe being 
ſent for from Mancheſter, they were 
ſoon diſperied, and about forty of 
them lodged 1 in gaol. 

Their High Mightineſſes haye 
farther prohibited the exportation 
of ammunition, &c. from any of 
the United Provinces to any of the 
Engliſh colonies in America, for 
the term of one year from this 
date. 

The Pope has -t Int broucht to 
light the affair of the poiſon, of 
which ſome have pretended that the 
late Clement XIV. died, and in 
which they ſeemed to involve ſeve- 
ral great ones of Rome, who had a 
right to have this point eleared up. 
The Holy Father, by tracing this 
falſe rumour back to its ſource, ob- 
tained information, that ſome minor 
conventual friars, and among the 
reſt FC. Martinelli, Conſultor of the 
Holy Office, had been the authors 
of it, by giving out, that the late 
Clement XIV. a ſnort time before his 
death, had declared to the General 
of the Minors, that he knew 4or 
certain he ſnould die af the poiſon 
which had been adminiſtered to 
lim, and that be knew the author 
of this wicked attempt, whom he 
did not chuſe to diſcover, although 
it had been repreſented to him that 
it was a great fn not to tell his 
name, in order to prevent repeti- 
tions of the ſame crime. In conſe- 
quence of this information, the 
Pope put the F. General of the 
Friar Minors under an interrog:t- 
tory, wherein he ſhould declate and 
depoſe, whether it were true, as had 

en rumoured by ſome of his re- 
ligioas, that be ſhould ſay, that 
Clement XIV. ſome time before 
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his death, had ſpoken to him of the 
poiſon, and named the author of it 
to him ? To which this religious, 
reſpectable in every regard, firſt 
verbaily depoſed and declared, that 
Clement XIV. neither in his life- 
time nor at his death, had men- 
tioned to him any thing either of 
the poiſon or of the author of it. 

His Holineſs, having reſerved the 
verbal depoſition, ordered next 
this worthy General to commit the 
ſame to writing, and to fign it, re- 
quiring before-hand, that he ſhould 
ſwear to tell the truth; ; which was 
punctuaily executed. This depo- 
ſition, made upon oath, and which 
is the fame with that verbally de- 
clared, has been in the hands of 
the Holy Father, ever fince the 
27th of July. This General, ef- 
teemed for his uprighineſs, has 
iworn that he never ſaid to any one 
that the late Clement X1V. either 
in his life-time or at his death, had 


made to him any mention of poifon, 


or of the author of it; and that he 
could not have ſaid ſo; becauſe 
Clement XIV. had never ſpoken to 
him on that ſubject, either in his 
life- time or at hi- death; and that 
it was an im poſition to have in- 
volved and aunrted him the Gene- 


Tal, in ſuch an affair. 


A Faithful C:py of the Oath.” 


4, underwritten, General of the 
Conventual! Friars, of the order of 
St. Francis, do tclemnly ſwear, 
and call God to witneſs, that Pope 
Clement XIV. of happy memory, 
never did fav to me, at any pertod 
of time wharſoever, that he was 
ever po:ſoned; or ever had felt the 
eſfects of porfon, I alſo fwear, and 


call God to witneſs, that 1 never 
did ſay to any one, that he was 
poifoned, 
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Kibeed or ever hurt by poĩſon, ſo 
elp me God. Br. Aloyſius Maria 
Marzoni, General, &c. Signed 
and ſealed in the convent of the 
Twelve Apoſtles, this 27th day of 
S -ire, 
[The reader will find Memoirs 
of the late Pope in our article of 
CharaQers for this 2 
10th, The maſter of the Roſe 
den. and Crown, the corner of 
Downing-ftreet, Weſtminſter, in- 
tending to get cleaned an old muſ- 
ket, which had been a long time 
loaded for the ſecurity of his houſe, 
drew out the ſlugs, as he thought, 
and gave it to a man to fire off the 
powder, which the man did; but, 
there being a ſlug left in the gun, 
on firing it, it went into the dining- 
room of Sir Jeffery Amherſt, which 
is almoſt oppoſite ; took with it the 
laſs of the window, paſſed over Sir 
Teffery's head as he fat writing, and, 
after ſtriking againſt the oppoſite 
ſide of the room, fell on the floor. 
Happily Sir Jeffery had left the 
window about five minutes, or he 
would have been ſhot. The land- 
lord and man were ſent for; but the 
circamflances being clearly proved, 
Sir Jeffery forgave them, as he had 
Teceived no hurt. . 
2 About ſeven o'clock in 
* the evening, in the pariſh 
of Stone, near Kidderminſter, Wor- 
ceſterſhire, there aroſe a tornado, 
or violent whirlwind, attended with 
a heavy ſtorm of rain and hail, the 
appearance and effects of which 
were very ſurpriſing and alarming. 
Alt was firſt obſerved to act upon a 
large piece of water, belonging to 
John Baker, Eſq; in ſome parts of 
which itraiſed waves to an amazing 
height, and agitated the whole in 
a wonderful manner. A houſe 
{flanding near the water was in- 
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ſtantly unroofed, and the windows 
diiven in by its force. It then 
took its courie to the; northward, 
and in its way detached the end of 
a barn, belonging to the Rev. Mr, 
Jervis, from its foundation; rent 
the roof of that, and another of Mr. 
Pratt, of Dunclent; tore off many 
branches and arms of large trees; 
and, in its further progreis, being 
obſtructed by another barn of the 
ſaid Mr. Pratt, about half a mile 
diſtance from that before mention- 
ed, it there, to all appearance, 
vented its greateſt force; for, tho 
it was a ftrong building, with a 
quantity of grain init, and a wap- 
gon loaded with barley, the whole 
was overturned, and removed to a 
confiderablediſtance from the foun- 
dation of the building. Thetornado 
then carried a conſiderable number 
of cornſheaves out of one field into 
another adjoining, and by this time 
may be ſuppoſed to have ſpent it- 
ſelf, as no further effect was ob- 
ferved. Its whole courſe ſeems to 
have been about a meaſured mile. 

About eight the ſame evening, 
in conſequence of the late rains, 
the land water overflowed the banks 
of the river at Bridge-End, in 
Glamorganſhire, and continued ri- 
ſing till near two in the morning, 
in ſuch an alarming manner as to 
break in the windowsof theground- 
floors of almoſt all the houſes in the 
place, and in ſeveral of them reach- 
ed up almoſt to the cieling. It 
likewiſe carried away the bridge. 
The loſs was ſo great and general, 
throughout the place, as well as 
the country adjacent, as not to be 
readily aſcertained. 

Conſiderable damage was done 
to the corn, &c. between Neath 
and Swanſey, by floods produced 
by the ſame cauſe. 

A tre 
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A fire happened at Abo in 
22d. Sweden, by which above two 
hundred houſes, and fifteen mills, 
were conſumed ; and ſome lives 
loſt. - TM 
A proclamation iſſued for 
234. ſuppreſſing rebellion and ſe- 
dition, which we ſhall give with 
the other ſtate papers of this year. 
And on the 29th it was read in Pa- 
lace-yard, Weſtminſter, and at Tem- 
ple- bar, by the Heralds, &c. and 
at the Royal Exchange, at noon, by 
one of the Lord Mayor's officers, 
accompanied only by the common 
crier. After it was ended, there 
was a general hiſs, The Lord 
Mayor would not permit the oſficers 
to have horſes, as uſual on ſuch 
occaſions, nor ſuffer the mace to be 
carried there. 

By letters from Madrid 
of this date, the Portu- 
— made an attack on Monte 

ideo, in the Rio de Ja Plata, in 
the month of April laſt, with a 
ſquadron of five ſhips and ſome land 
forces ; but our Governor repulſed 
them, and even ſunk one of their 
ſhips; and, on occaſion of this act 
of hoſtility, the Governor of Buenos 
Ayres raiſed-11,000 men, part of 
Whom, ' after incorporating them 
with looo veterans, he intended to 
employ in defence of that colony, 
whilſt the reſt went to attack the 
Portugueſe in theirs of St. Sacra- 
ment. | | 
It is very remarkable, that, 
though the ſquabbles between the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe about 
theſe two ſettlements have been ſo 
frequent, ſo much ſpoken of, and 
often ſo likely to end in an open 
war between the two nations, we 
have novaccount of them worth 
ſpeaking of, but in Charlevoix's 
Riſtory of Paraguay, written at the 
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recommendation of the late Dake 
of Orleans, and ſome time ſince 
tranſlated into Engliſh by the ad- 
vice of a gentleman of great emĩ- 
nence in the republic of letters. 

At a poſt aſſembly of the >th 
Sheriffs and Commons of , 
the city of Dublin, their addreſs to 
his Majeſty having been rejected 
by the Lord Mayor and Board of 
Aldermen, as inexpedient, it was 
reſolved, That whoever refuſes his 
conſent to a dutiful petition to the 
King, tending to undeceive his Ma- 
jeſty, and from which it could be 
hoped that the effuſion of one drop 
of ſubje&s blood might be pre- 
vented, is not a friend to the con- 
ſtitution. 

A proſecution has been com- 
menced by Government agaiuſt the 
Reverend Mr. Horne, for an ad- 
vertiſement ſigned by him, from the 
Conſtitutional Society, reſpecting 
the Americans; and all the printers 
in whoſe papers it appeared, have 
been ſerved with notices that the 
Attorney-General has filed infor- 
mations ex officio againſt them. 

A moſt audacious robbery * 
was committed by ten vil- "Y : 
lains, armed with cutlaſſes, at the 
counting-houſe of Meſſrs, Marſhal 
and Co, brewers, at Shoreditch. 
After binding the miller, and 
wounding a drayman, from whom 
they apprehended oppoſition, the 
broke open the counting-houſe 
deik, and took from thence a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, with which 
they got clear off; one of the vil- 
lains has ſince been taken. . 

By letters from Rome of this 
day, they had then ended their 
third trial of ſearching in the Ti- 
ber, for antiques, &c. and with the 
ſame bad ſucceſs of not a ha!fpenny 
profit, though they had this year an 
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Engliſh chain-pump, that did for 
its part wonders, in throwing out 
the water; but it ſeems all the 
pumps in the navy would not an- 
ſwer the purpoſe, as the water 
leaked in as faſt as it was thrown 
out. Thus, if they made any more 
trials, it muſt be in the manner they 
Mould have begun by, that is, by 
ſcooping up the dirt, as is done in 
rivers and harbours to keep them 
clear ; but it was preſumed they 
would waut a ned ſubſcription for 
it, and that few would contribute 
aſter fo many unſucceſsful trials. 
We cannot, however, forbear re- 
commending the trial of Doctor 
Halley's diving bell on the occa- 
fion. The leakage, which has hi- 
therto proved ſo fatal, is in all pro- 
bability from the bottom. Now, 
Doctor Halley's diving bell may be 
cleared of water within a very ſmall 


way of its lower rim, and this lower 


rim brought ſo cloſe to the bot- 
tom, if any way even, as to afford 
the workmen the ſame opportunity 
of digging, &c. which they would 
have 1n a piece of ground over- 
flowed with water tb a ſmall depth, 
Nay, the bell may be lowered, 
with the ſame advantages, in pur- 
ſuit of treaſure, into the hole itſelf, 
let it be ever ſo deep, if made large 
enough for that purpoſe. 

The Prince of Heſle- 
.* Caſſel arrived at her Royal 
Highneſs the Princeſs ' Amelia's 
from Germany? as 
About twelve at night a poſt-boy 
carried a naked lighted candle into 
one of the ſtables at the Angel- 
inn, ir Doncaſter, and very fooliſh- 
ly ſtuck it againit the wall, till he 
dreſſed his horſe; when, being 
wWearied with his long day's work, 
hae fell aſleep with the halter in his 
hand, and ſo continued for upwards 


zoth. 
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of three hours, during which time 
the candle fell among, and ſet 
fire to, the litter about him, and 
ſome hay in that part of the Ha- 
ble, by which' weans fix good 
chaiſe horſes were ſuffocated. 
By an order of the Lord 
Mayor of the 29th, to fall the“ It, 
price of bread half an aſſize, or one 


penny in a peck-loaf, the peck- 


loaf, weighing i7 1b. 6 of. was to 
be ſold, this day, for two ſhillings 
and four-pence three farthings. 
Leſt week was reaped a held of 
Siberian wheat, belonging to a gen- 
tleman at Weſt-hall, ncar Methley, 
in the weft riding of Yorkſhire; 
The ſeed was not fown till the be- 


ginning of April, and notwithſtand- 


ing the extreme drought which fol- 


lowed, turned out an amazing fine 
crop. This ſpecies of wheat was 
firit introduced by his Majeſty ; 
and a quantity of it made a pre- 
ſent of to an ingenious farmer in 
Surry, who, by flipping and tranſ- 
planting, raiſed from one buſhel 
an extraordinary increaſe, which 
he diſtributed among the curious 
in agricultare throughout the king- 
dom. This muſt be a great ac- 
quifition to the farmers when it be- 
comes more general, as they wall 
then always have an alternative, 
whenever the autumn ſeaſon proves 
unfavourable for ſowing the Eng- 
liſh wheat. The grain in ſhape 
and ſize is nearly the ſame with 
our on; but it is ſaid to yield 
much finer. flour. 

The harveit in Flanders proves 
to be more plentiful this year than 
for many years paſt; and through- 
out the Venetian ſtate, the crops 
are ſaid to be abundant enough to 
ſuffice for the conſumption of four 
years, 01S PLOT SL OB 
G0 At 
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At a veſtry at Lambeth- church, 
came under con ſideration the pro- 
priety of charging the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury to the poor's rate, 


&c. when there appeared 61 for it, 
and 65 againſt it. 

The prizes of fifteen guineas 
each for the beſt compoſitions in 
Latin proſe, annually given by Ri- 
chard Croftes, Eſq; and the Right 
Han. the Marquis of Granby, 
members of parliament for the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, were this 
year adjudged to Mr. Sandiford, 
of Sidney-college, ſenior bache- 
lor; and to Mr. Mathias, of Tri- 
nity-college, and Mr. Seal, of 
Chriſt college, middle bachelors. 


Canine Madneſs. 


As, when perſons have been bit 
hy a dog, that is apprehended to 
be mad, the dog is generally killed 
beſore any one has aſcertained his 
condition; in conſequence of which 
the perſons bit continue in a cruel 
uncertainty ; M. Petit, an eminent 
ſurgeon in France, has publiſhed 
the following expedient for putting 
an end to this uneaſineſs. He rubs 
the throat, the teeth, and the gums 
of the dead dog, with a piece of 
meat that hath been dreſſed, tak- 
ing Care that there be no blood to 
ſtain it; and then offers it to a 
living dog. If the hving dog re- 


fuſes it with crying and howling, 


the dead dog was certainly mad: 
but, if the victuals are well re— 
ceived, and eaten, there is nothing 
to fear. | | 
The miſtreſs of the Crown ale- 
houſe, in St. Paul's church-yard, 
was delivered the 27th inſtant of 
two girls and a boy, all living. 
Was lately married, viz. the 27th 
inſtant, Mr, John Scott, of Dents- 
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hole, Northumberland, aged 60, 


four times married; to Mrs. Elea- 


nor Hood, aged o, thrice mar- 
ried, and mother to 14 children. 
D1zoD lately, viz. the 4th inſtant, 
in Hatton-ſtreet, Mr. Hou- 
Hon, the moſt eminent mezzotint 
engraver in England. | 
The 12th, the rev. and learned 


M. de Miſſey, prea cher at the French 


chapel, St. James's. 

The 18th, at Eveſham, Wor- 
ceſlerſhire, Mr. Joſeph Barnes and 
Mr. Anthony Warrand, two of the 
greateſt gardeners in Europe. 

The 24th, in hisgift year, Mr. 
Green, cf Mount-ftreet, Southwark. 


He had been in 21 battles, and had 


received 11 wounds in the ſervice 
of his country. | 

The 26th, at Iſlington, Mr. 
James Burgh, formerly maiter of an 
academy at Newington- green, and 
author of The Dignity of Human 
Nature, Political Diſquifitions, and 
ſeveral other works. 

'The 28th, Alderman George 
Faulkener, of Dublin, remarkable 
for having been the favourite prin- 
ter of Dean Swift, and the printer 
of the Dublin Journal; and for 
ſeveral oddities, all innocent, and 
ſome of them of the moſt benefi- 
cial nature. | 

The ziſt, Mr. Fowlis, printer 
to the Glaſgow Univerſity ; and 
celebrated for his editions of the 
Greek and Latin claſſics; and his 
encouragement of learned and in- 
genious men. G ; 

Lately, Mrs. Buchy, in Dublin, 
aged 103. N nt 

Lately, Mr. Clayton, in Berk- 
ſhire, formerly a wealthy farmer, 
in the 115th year of his age; be- 
fore he left off farming, he rented 
one farm go years; he retained his 
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ſenſes; to the laſt; and has left 
children and grand ay 28, 
the elle 82 years old. 


SUMMER ASSIZE 8. 
ant Oxford, for the city, three; 


for the county, tWo; were ca- 
pitally convicted. | 

At. Norrhampton, two. were ca- 
pitally conviced ; one of them, for 
torgery, was executed ; and the 
other reprieved. 

At Wincheſter, three were capi- 
tally convicted. 

At Worceſter, ſix were capically 
convicted; one for murdering his 
own child, an infant about a month 
old, the illue of an unlawful com- 
merce with the girl, whom the pa- 
riſh- officers afterwards forced him 
to marry, — a cuſtom which muſt 
ſometimes be productive of much 
miſery, by adding diſcontent to po- 
verty. The murderer and two of 
the others ſuffered ; the other three 
were reprieved. 

At Chelmsford, ſeven were ca- 
pitally convicted; one of them 
was Lambert Reading, of whom 
we have already ſpoken ; and ano- 
ther was Chapman, the coachman 
to Mr. Conyers, who directed the 
attempt. He was taken the day 
Reading was tried, .and next day 

carried to Chelmsford; Where he 
likewiſe was tried, and, being 
convicted, received ſentence of 
death. 

At Hull, a game-kceper, for 
ſhooting at another man, was Capl- 
tally convicted; but reprieved. 

At Yark, nine were capitally 
convicted ; but all reprieved ex- 

ept two, one of whom was Geo, 
Palmer, for the murder of his 
wite, and another {or robbing the 
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It was on the 16th of June Bu]. 
mer committed the horrid deed.— 
As his wife lay aſleep in bed, he 
ſtrangled her by means of a mullin 
handkerchief which he had twifled 
in the manner of a cord for that 
purpoſe, The hindkercl::ef with 


which the unhappy woman had 


been ſirgogled was untwiſted. and 
left round her neck. The perions 
about her diſcovering a mark on her 
neck. beneath the handkerchief, 
wnich appeared to have been done 
by ſome violence, examined the 
body more carefully, and di!c1- 
yered the whale to be uncommonly 
black. Alarmed at this and other 
ſuſpicious circumſtances, they ſent 


for the Coroner. In the mean time 


the butband cut his throat, but 
mifled the windpipe ; and a ſur- 
geon, being procured, ſewed it 
up. He afterwatds attempted to 
break the ſtitches, but was pre- 
vented, and properly ſecured : the 
Coroner's Jury brought in their 
verdict Wilful Murder. Previous 
to this, Bulmer had confeſſed the 
fact, and the manner of perpetrat- 
ing it, as before deſcribed. He 
was upwards of 60 years of age; 
his wife was not much above 30. 
The cauſe he afigned for commit- 
ting this horrid crime was, that he 
had become connected with another 
woman. 

The man, convified for having 
robbed the mail, acknowledged, 
that about ten years ago he had 
wilfully ſet a barn on fire ; and, 
while the family was employed in 
extinguiſhing the flames, robbed 
the houſe of 501. 

The e Bedford, Carliſle, 
and county of Nottingham aſſizes, 
proved maiden. 

At Glouceſter, fire were capi. 
tally convicted, ta. 
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At Ozkham, two were capitlly 
convicted. 
at Hentingdon, two were capi- 
tally convicted 

At Monmouth, five were capi- 
tally convicted, but were all re- 

rieved. | | 310 

At Maidſtone, two were con- 
victed of murder, and executed, 
Another was alſo capitally convict- 
ed, but reprieved. 

At the above aſſizes, a bill of in- 
diament was found againft twelve 
ihip-wrights, who lately belonged 
to his Majeſly's yard at Woolwich, 
for uniawtully conſpiring and com- 
bining together, in order to get 
their wages increaſed. 

At Nottingham town, two were 
capitally convicted, but reprieved. 

At Derby, two were capitally 
convicted, bat reprieved. 

At Leiceſter, one was capitally 
convicted. 

At Coventry, two were capitally 
convicted. 

At Bury, four were capitally con- 
victed; one of whom, for the mur- 
der of his wife, and two for bur- 
glary, were left for execution—the 
other reprieved. 

At Warwick, one was capitally 
convicted. 92 

At Norwich, for the county, 
three; and for the city, one; were 
capitally convicted, but were all 
reprièved. 


At Newcaſtle, two were capitally 


convicted, and both reprieved. 

At Lewes, one wss capitally con- 
victed. 

At dende. two were capi- 
tally convicted. 

At Durham, three were capitally 
convicted. 

At Croydon, ten were capitally 
convicted, two of whom were re- 
prieved, Among thoſe acquiued, 
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was Mrs. Jane Bötterßeld, accuſed 
of having poiſoned William Scaw- 
en, Eſq; fy as the caſe was very 
curious and intereſting, we ſhall 
give ſome account of the trial in our 
appendix, 

At the ſame aſſizes, a trial came 
on between Mr, Cawſey, haber- 
daſher, of Guildford, and Sir ſo- 
ſeph Mawbey, Bart. to recover the 
ſam of 1171. 6s. for ribbands, faid 
to be delivered by Mr, Cawfey 
during the late general election 1 of 
1774, to Sir Joſeph Maw 
voters; the council for the bo 
tiff were Mr. Lad, M. ——, and 
Mr. Martyr; for the defendant, 
SerjeantGlynn, Serjeant 0 „and 
Mr. Lucas. Three young ladies 
were called on the ſide of the plain 
tiff, who ſwore they tied up the 
cockades, and believed that there 
were 1996 tied up the firſt day, 
and that a letter was accordingly 
ſent the firſt evening of the election 
to Sir Joſeph, acquainting him with 
the ſame. The plaintift called fe- 
veral other people who had rib- 
bands of him, but, as they could 
not prove that any orders were gi- 
ven by Sir Joſeph, their evidence 
was but of little effect. The plain- 
tiff's witneſs likewiſe ſwore, that 
350 cockades were delivered the ſe- 
cond day, which made in the whole 
2346, which, at ts. each, amount- 
ed to the ſum charged ; they hke- 
wiſe ſwore, that, after all the rib- 
bands were uſed in Goildford the 
firſt night, they ſent to Farnham, 
and purchaſed all in that town, for 
which Mr. Cawſey paid 51 128. 
6d. Mr. Serjeant Glynn remarked 
on their evidence with great judg- 
ment and ſeverity, and obſerved, 
that, as Sir Joſeph's voters did not 
amount in the whole to more than 
1400, the greateſt part of whom 
came 
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came from the Borough, Rotker- 
hithe, Lambeth, &c. and all thoſe 
provided with ribbands in town, it 
was improbable to think), that 2346 
rTibbands could be difir.buted at 
Guildford, when Sir Joſeph's voters 
in that town did not amount to more 
than thirty; he then ſhewed, that 
propoſals had been made to Mr. 
Cawſey, either to leave it to three 
indifferent tradeſmen in the town 
of Guildford, voters againſt Sir 
Joſeph Mawbey; to pay him for 
as many nbbands as he had in two 
years, to be proved by his books; 
or to take 301. which, valuing the 
ribbands at od. each, would be 
more than in reaſon could be ima- 
ined to be expended, and which 
tum he had paid into court; all 
which propotals were refuſed on 
the part of Mr, Cawſey. That, 
as to the idea of his having rib— 
bands ſufficient in his ſhop to make 
up 1996, it was prepoſterous, as 
the whole town of Farnham had 
not more than amounted to 5 l. 128. 
6d. 
the plaintiff could by no means be 
oſitive, either to the ſtock of rib- 
bat they bad in the ſhop at the 
time they began, nor the number 
delivered; as they very frankly 
owned they were taken away ſo 
faſt, that they took no account un- 
til che ſecond day; (yet they knew 
the number on the. firſt day to be 
; 1996). The jury were out about 
half an hour, and brought in their 
verdict, * that 29l. was full ſufh- 
cient.“ Lord Mansfield therefore 
2cquainted the court, that, as Sir 
Joſeph had paid zol. into court, 
and a verdi given for only 29l. 
the verdict of courſe was for the 
defendant; which ſaddled Mr. 
Cawſey with all the colts, 


The evidence on the ſide of 
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At Abingdon, three were capi. 
tally convicted. 

At Hereford, a farmer of con- 
ſiderable property in the neighbour- 
hood of Cardiff, was capitally con- 
victed of plundering a wisck on 
the Glamorganſhire coaſt, and re- 
ceived ſentence of death. 

At Cambridge, John Scickwood, 
for the wilful murder of Andrew 
Nunn, was convicted and executed. 
James Stickwood, the brother, was 
admitted evidence for the King, 
and his depoſition circumſtantially 
correſponded with his examination 
taken before the coroner. be 
criminal, after his condemnation, 
made an ample confeſſion of the 
fact, and ſolemnly protefled, that 
his brother James, whom he ſaid 
he ſincerely forgave, was the fri 
inſtigator of the robbery and mur- 
der; that he was equally culpable, 
and helped to ſtrip the body of the 
deceaſed. James, however, was diſ- 
charged by proclamation. | 

At Excter, one was capitally 
convicted for murder, but rgcom- 
mended for mercy. 

At Wells, Reginald Tucker was 
capitally convicted for the murder 
ot his wife, one of the fineſt women 
in that country ; and ſuffered ac- 
cordingly. 

At Lincoln, William Farmery 


was tried, condemned, and exe— 


cuted, for the murder of his cn 
mother. All that he would con— 
ſeſs was, that his ſpite againſt kis 
mother was becauſe ſhe corrected 
him when he was a little boy. 
However it appears, that, baving 
ſome words with his motker ia the 
morning, on which he committed 
the fact, he went out, and whetted 
his knife very ſharp; and then, 
coming into his own room, Where 
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his mother was making his bed, he 
tuck her in the throat, as a butcher 
does a ſheep, and then left her 
weltering in her blood. Upon his 
examination he owned the fact, and 
even. that he had determined to 
murder her three years ago. He 
ſaid further, that, while Je ſlept 
in the round-houſe (where he was 
at firit confined), he felt ſomething 
move within him, and, when he 
awaked, his mother's ſhade paſſed 
before him. The above unhappy 


riminal was twenty-one years of 


age ; and had been put apprentice 
to a ſhoe-maker at Leaſingham. 

At Wells, an action brought a- 
gainſt the returning officer at the 
late general election for Taunton, 
came on in the morning, and 
laſted till four the next morning; 
when the jury, which was ſpecial 
withdrew for about an hour, and 
then delivered a verdi at the 
judge's lodgings in favour of the 
defendant. 

At Saliſbury, three actions came 
againſt an agent to one of the can- 
didatcs at the late Hindon election, 
who gave money to the elettors 
through a hole in the wall; when, 
the charge being fully proved in 
erer initance, the defendant was 
hned 15001. conformable. to the 
ſtatute. | | 

At Stafford, four were capitally 
convicted, but afterwards reprieved. 

At Dorcheſter, Mr. Mortimer 
proſecuted the following perſons, 
for notorioutly bribing, and en- 
deavouring to bribe, at the laſt 
election tor members for Shafteſ- 
bury, and recovered damages in 
every action, viz, Mr. P. brown 
doo. Mr. John Good 1ocol. Mr. 
J. R. Everett o l. Mr. R. Hunt, 
0. Mr. R. Gough zool. Mr. 
RK. Buckland 15001, SEN? 
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In the courſe of the evideace, 
the whole ſtory of punch and his 
aſſociates was rehearſed, and afford- 
ed great entertainment. 

Four ad ions were entered againſt 
Mr. Mortimer's friends, one of 
which was tried; when, a verdict 
being given for the defendant, Mr. 
Parker, the records of the other 
three were withdrawn. 

Four perſons who had been ſub- 
pœnaed to give evidence did not 
appear when called upon, and were 
fined 1001. each. 

Mr. Mortimer had many more 
actions of the like kind to bring, 
but ſaid he would not trouble the 
county with them. 


— — 
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Five horſes in a waggon, ch 
drawing home a load of? * 
barley, at Windruſh, in Glouce- 
ſterſhire, about four miles from 
Burford, in Oxford hire, were ſtruck 
dead by lightning, The boy that 
drove the team, and a woman up- 
on the mow in the barn, were 
truck down, but eſcaped further 
injury. The flathes of lightning 
were continued, and extremely tre- 
mendous, the thunder uncommonly 
loud, and the rain which accom- 
panied the ſtorm was ſo heavy as 
to be productive of many ſudden 
inundations; there being imme- 
diately a flood both on the Cner- 
well and Iſis. The river Cherwell 
overflowed a!l the paitures near 
Marſton, Suſcot, Wood - Eaton, 
I{lip, and many other places. 
Magdalen College water - works, 
Merton fields, Chriſt Church mea- 
dows, Hinkſey, Iſley, Kennington, 
Standford, &c. were one entire 
ſcene of water, In the parith of 
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St. Thomas, weſt of Oxford, the 
19habitants were obliged to remove 
to the ſecond floor, the water be- 
ing nearly up to the firſt ſtory; 
where, their food and neceſſaries 
were conveyed to them by boats, 
while part of their houthold furni- 
ture was floating in the itreet. The 
cattle, in ſome places, flood up to 
their bellies in water, and many 
of the roads leading to Oxford were 
rendered impaſſahle. 

mh. . Several gentlemen from 
7 Dublin having lately waited 
on the Right Hon. John Wilkes, 
Eſq; Lord Mayor of this city, at 
the Manſion-Houſe, with the reſo- 
lution of the guild of merchants of 
Dublin, to preſent him the ſincere 
thants of that guild, * for the eſ- 
ſential ſervices, they ſay, which he 
has rendered to his king and coun- 
try, by his ſtrenuous efforts in the 
cauſe of freedom, and for his de- 
fence of the rights of the people 
to petition the throne, &c.” the 
Lord-Mayor expreſſed his thanks 
for. the honour done him by ſo re- 
ſpactable a body, and deſired the 
gentlemen to tranſmit the ſame, 
moſt humbly, to the maſters, war- 
dens,. and brethren of the guild of 
merchants. Rs 

At the anniverſary, meeting of 
the ſons of the clergy at New- 
Caitle, the colledion at church 
amounted. to 231. which,. with 
449 l. ſubſcription, was diſtributed 
to 55; indigent widows, ſons and 
daughters, of clergymen, according 
to their ſeveral neceſſities. | 

+ Their. high mightineſes the 
States, General have prohibited the 
exportation of; ammunttion from 
aby of che United Provinces to any 
of. the.Britſh . colonies for cne 


The Pruſſians now opt all veſſels 
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deſhned for Dantzick, whether 
coming in or going out, and inſiſted 
on their unloading before they enter 
the Fahr-Waſſer, and paying the 
cuſtom-houſe duties, piece by piecc, 
of their cargoes; but none of the 
burghers of that unhappy place, 
nor any foreign matters, had, as 
yet, conſented to this; chofing ra- 
ther to go back with their lading, 
than ſubmit to ſuch an exadion. 
In conſequence of this and other 
grievarices, the city of Dantzick 
was now going to ruin apace, 
Thoſe of the inhabitants who were 
worth any thing, were daily get- 


ting away with their effeQs ; while 


thoſe who had nothing to loſe, ex- 
claimed loudly againft the oppreſ- 
ſion they laboured under. Appli— 
cation had been made to diſterent 
Ke to intercede in their favour, 
ut they met with nothing but pity. 
In the mean time, the city was ſaid 
to be blocked ap by the Pruſſians, 
and that they had cut off all its 
communications. 

His Swediſh majeſty, in order to 
reduce the exorbitant price of 
proviſions, has ordered a bounty to 
be given to ſuch farmers as ſhall 
bring the greateſt quantities of pro- 
viſions to market. | 

Between ten and eleven at g % 
night, the ſhock of an earth- * 
quake was very ſenſibly felt at 
Bath, Worceſter, Saliſbury, Dor- 
cheſter, Shrewſbury, 'Trow-Bridge, 
Aynhoin Northamptonſhire, Swan» 
ſea in Wales, Glouceſter, Eveſham, 
Coalbrook, Dale, Wellington, 
Wolverhampton, Brewood ; and 
many others, efpecially the inter- 
mediate places. In ſome places, 
this ſnock was preceded by a vio- 
lent ſtorm of rain; in others, ac- 
companied with a very clpie and 
hot atmoſphere, In ſome places, 

| again, 
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again. it laſted but two or three 
ſeconds; in others it is repreſented 
as having been of ſome cov- 
tinvance, Though not attended 
with any deſultory noe, many 
both in bed and out, and in the up- 
per and lower rooms of their houſes, 
were affected with a violent hori- 
zontal agitation or percuſſion, ef- 
pecially thoſe in bed and above 
ſtairs. Several perſons perceived 
their windows hake, and their 
ſeats move under them; and moſt 
of thoſe who felt it ran out of 
their houſes, for fear of their 
tumbling about their ears. It 
proved moſt violent at Swapſea, in 
Glamorganſhire, where ſeveral 
chimnies were thrown down, ſome 
houſes cracked, and others tuni- 
bled in, through the violence of the 
Mock. 
rae; places, in Newfoundland, 
there aroſe a tempeſt of a moſt par- 
ticular kind—the ſea roſe on a ſud- 
den zo feet; above ſeven hundred 
boats, with all the people belong- 
ing thereto, were loſt, as allo eleven 
ſhips with moſt of their crews. 
Even on ſhore they ſeverely felt its 
eſtes, by the deſtruction of num- 
bers of people; and for ſome days 
after, in drawing the nets aſhore, 
they often found twenty or thirty 
dead bodies in them; a moſt ſhock- 
ing ſpeQacle ! At Harbour Grace, 
no fewer than three hundred boats 
were loft. | hy 
Wy A baker was convided 
A before the Lord Mayor for 
having in his houſe 120 lb. weight 
of allum; and fined 101. 

The Charming Nancy, with 


General Gage's lady, and one 


hundred and ſeventy fick and 
wounded ſoldiers and officers, ar- 
rived from Boſton at Plymouth; 


At St. John's, and other 


787 
all in great diſtreſs, thoosh but 
twenty four days on theif paſfage. 
They ſailed from Boſton the 20th 
of Aqggue®, at which time nothing 
material had happened, except a 
notification being poſted up, ſig- 
nifying, that ſuch inhabitauts as 
were defirous of quitting Bofton 
might give in their names to the 
Town-Major, and receive a licenſe 
ſo to do. This, it was ſappoſed, 
was owing to the ſcarcity of provi- 
fions, by which Gen. Gage was re- 
duced to the neceſſity of ſupylying 
the people from the king's ttores, 
or ſuffering them to periſh. 

A few of the men came on ſhore, 
when never hardly were ſeen ſuch 
objects! ſome without legs, and 
others without arms; and their 
cloaths hanging on them like a 
looſe morning gown, ſo much 


were they fallen away by ſickneſs 


and want of proper nouriſhment. 
There were moreover near fixty 
women and children on board; the 
widows and children of the men 
who were ſlain Some of theſe too 
exhibited a mo ſhocking ſpecta- 
cle; and even the veſſel itſelf, 
though very large, was almoſt in- 
tolerable, Hou the ſtench ariſing 
from the fick and wounded, for 
many of them were hardly cared 
yet. Two more tranſports were 
daily expected with iuvalids, who 
ſailed from Boſton with the above. 
It was a preat hardſhip on this oc- 
caſion, though perhaps the nature 
of the ſervice. cannot immediately 
relieve it, for the men to remain on 
board till an order from the warrof- 
fice arrived for their debarkation - 
eſpecially as the veſſel was obli, el 
to go up into Hammoaze to get in 
a new mainmaſt, from thence to 
proceed for the river with the in- 
valids, in order for their examina - 

f don 
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tion for Chelſea Hoſpital. As to 
the widows and orphans, who came 
home in the above ſhip,” a ſub- 
ſcription was ſet on foot in four 
or five days after their arrival, by 
Mefl. Jardines, merchants at Ply- 
mouth, which by the 22d amount- 
ed to an hundred and four pounds, 
and next day was diftributed at the 
Guildhall, according to their ſe- 
veral neceſſities. 

An ordinance of this date 
has heen publiſhed at Vien- 
na, extending to all the hereditary 
ſtates, which greatly diminiſhes the 
right of aſylum in churches, cloy- 
ſters, and other holy places, and 
deprives the following malefactors 
of any ſuch benefit, viz. All blaſ- 
phemers; thoſe who have commit- 
ted murders in churches and ſacred 
ogy ; robbers of churches or 

oly utenſils; thoſe guilty of pre- 
meditated murders ; highway rob- 
bers ; thoſe who ſpoil or ſteal the 
produce of the country; all aſſaſ- 
ſins and their accomplices; thoſe 
guilty of high treaſon or rebellion; 
all falſe coiners; all who counter- 
feit the ſeal or fignature of the ſo- 
vereign ; thoſe who poiſon the wells 
or public reſervoirs ; all Who] take 
unlawful advantages of a firc, 
inundation, or ſhipwreck ; thoſe 
who plunder the public money ; 
and all perſons guilty of rapes, &c. 
thoſe guilty of any of the above- 
mentioned crimes, who may have 
eſcaped out of priſon ; all bank- 
rupts; deſerters; and thoſe who 
aſſaſſinate any one employed under 
the ſovereign. Moreover, by the 
name of aſylum no places are to be 
underſtood but thofe, in which the 
holy ſacrament 1s kept, 

The judge is authoriſed to re- 

claim any priſoner that may have 

taken refuge there improperly from 
Ws g 


15th. 


a 
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the director of the place, without 
conſulting any other ſuperior ec. 
cleſiaſtic, and in caſe of refuſal the 
judge may take up the criminal, 
1 . N up the 10 
ppened to run her 

head on ſhore; when the fern 
ſwinging round ſqueezed a boat, 
in which were three men and a wo. 
man, beſides the waterman, be- 
tween her and another veſſel. The 
boat was ſlaved to pieces; one man 
was killed; the woman was ſomuch 
hurt that there is no hope of her 
recovery; the waterman had both 
his legs broke; and the other two 
men were drowned. 

There was a riſing of the people 
at Malta, headed by an ecclchattic, 
who, taking advantage of the ab- 
ſence of the gallies and the men of 
war, and being joined by ſome ſol- 
diers, ſeized on a baſtion of the 
caſtle of St. Elmo, and another 
in the habitation of Caſtille. Their 
intention was to deftroy the mag1- 
zine of powder, and make a ge- 
neral pillage wherever they could. 
But, by the rimely reſolution of the 
Grand Maſter, aſſiſted by ſeveral 
knights and burghers, it was put a 
flop to; and the three moſt cu!pa- 
ble, one of them a prieſt, being exc- 
cuted, and a general pardon iffucd 
to the ret, tranquillity was im- 
mediately eſtablithed. 

In the afternoon a recruit- 
* 18 . 18th. 
ing party beating a drum in 
the Old Bailey, and the ſound alarm- 
ing the court, the recorder ordered 
the drummer to be taken into cu- 
ſtody. Mr. Payne, the conſtable, 
went immediately, and took the 
drummer near | Newgate, and 
brought him into court. Upon 


his being aſked by the recorder, 


how he dared to attempt to beat 
his drum there? he replied, the 
{crjcant 
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ſerjeant ordered him; but on his 
begging pardon, and promiſing 
never to offend again, he was diſ- 
miſſed. Soon after Mr. Payne had 
brought in the drummer, the city 
marſhals brought in the ſcr;cant, 
who pleading ignorance, and mak- 
ing the ſame promiſe as the drum- 
mer, was difcharged, after receiv- 
ing a ſharp reprimand. 

Within theſe few days, the go- 
verament contraded with Mr. Mel- 
liſn to ſupply the troops at Boſton 
with a very confiderable number of 
oxen, and 14,009 ſheep, the largeſt 
and fatteſt that can he procured. — 
Several of the oxen, and 1000 of 
the ſheep, were to be ſent over im- 
mediately alive, and the remaiader 
as ſoon as they could be purchaſed, 
They Iikewiſe contracted with Fe— 
lic Calvert and Henry Thrale, 
Efqrs. for 5000 butts of ſtrong beer 
each; Mr. Sade, for sooo chal- 
dron of coals; Mr. Duffey, of 
_ Tooley- ſtreet, fora very large quan- 
tity of potatoes; all for the ſame 
purpoſe ; nay, a quantity of faggots 
have been ſhipped on board ſeveral 
tranſports at Deptford. Happily 
there was a very large fleet of col- 
liers in the river, or the above ex- 


tenſive contract might have gicatly 


enhanced the price of coals, as they 
were all taken at the market price. 
dcr The ſehous at the Old 
den. Bailey ended, when two 
convicts, for returning from tranſ— 
portation ; one, for traiterouſly 
making a mold to coin ſhillings ; 
ten, two of them women, for high 
way robberies; two women, for 
ſtealing fiſty-one guineas and ſeven 
half guineas, from Alex Hanna, a 
foreigner, at a houſe on Salt-petre 
Bank; and one, for horſe-ſtealing, 
received ſentence of death; thirty- 
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eight, to be tranſported for ſeven 
years; and one, for fourteen years 3 
one, to be branded in the hand; 
ſeven privately whipned ; and 45 
were diſcharged by proclamation. 
And on the/26th of October the 
two criminals, for returning from 
tranſportation; the man, convicted 
of having made the mold to coin 
ſnillings; and one of the highway- 
men; were executed at Tyburn. 

Ia the afternoon, a moſt h 
violent, ſtorm of rain and 7% 
hail, accompanied with more dread- 
fal thunder and vivid ligh:ning 
than had ever been remembered by 
the oldeſt perſon living, fell in Ox# 
ford and Saliſhury, and other places 
zu their neighbourhood, Several 
ſtreets were overflowed ; the light- 
ning was almoſt one continued flaſh 
for two hours: the ſouth-weſtern 
firmament, in particular, frequent- 
ly appeared one vait expanie of fire. 
At Oxtord, among other effects leis 
remarkable, the lightning, entering 
the parret of Mr. Stevens's houte, 
in Holiwell-ſtreet, ſtript the plaiſter 
both within and without above a 
yard ſquare, and likewiſe tore off 
the plaiſter from the ceilings of the 
other rooms, leaving the timbers 
and la:hs unigjured; and in Yr. 
Boucher's garden, the corner of the 
ſame ſtreet, perforated the ground 
about three feet deep, and eighteen 
inches wide. PR 

And the next morning, about 
ten, there aroſe ſuch another ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning at Leeds 
in Yorkihire; in which four or five 
perſons, aud ſome cate, were kil- 
led by the lightning. 

Being the anniverſary of, 


' mY; 221, 
their Majellies coronation, | 


the fame was obſerved with un- 
JOY s 
The 


c2amoen demonirations of 
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The illuminations at the French 
ambaſſado;'s were the grandeſt ever 
known on the occaſion, 

The ſhip Jupiter, from 
Dunſtaffnage Bay, with :00 
emigrants on board, chiefly from 
Argyleſhire, ſet ſail for North-Ca- 
rolina, declaring that the oppreſ- 
ſions of their landlords were ſuch as 
they could no longer ſubmit to. 
On the other hand, we are aſſured, 
that a nobleman, who has large poſ- 
ſeſſions in a part of Lancaſhire bor. 
.dering upon Weſtmoreland, having 
been ſome time ago offered 1000 l. 
per ann. (clear of all expences) 
above what he now receives annu- 
ally for his eſtates there, he mildly 
rejected the propoſal by a reply, 
which deſerves to be recorded : 
« My rents (ſaid he) are honeſtly 
4 paid; I wiſh to fee all my te- 
* nants proſper ; and I deſire no 
% more.“ 

On opening the theatre in Drury- 
lane this evening, for the firſt time 
this ſeaſon, it appeared more like a 
new than an old theatre, in conſe- 
quenceof thegreatalterations made 
in it during the laſt ſummer. The 
new front is ſimple and elegant, 
and conſiderably improved by the 
addition of eight grand lamps, 
The moſt uſeful alterations within 
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doors conſiſt in the heightening of 


the ceiling twelve feet; the re- 
moval of all the old fide-boxes, top 
and bottom, and ſubſtituting others 
on a larger ſcale, ſupported by 
light elegant pillars; the addition 
of different paſſages to the upper 
and lower boxes, and ſpacious en- 
trances from Bridges ſtreet to every 

art of the houſe; with directions, 
in large letters, to each. The chief 
ornamental improvements within 
doors conſiſt of numberleſs decora- 
tions, which cannot fail to ſtrike 
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the beholder. The roof is covered 
with a circular painting, finely cx. 
ecured, and remarkable for its well. 
ſtudied ſimplicity. The light airy 
pillars thetioppcer the upper boxes, 
galleries, &c. are inlaid with plate. 
glaſs on green and crimſon ground, 
which being finely contraſted, afford 
a happy and elegant effect. Around 
each of theſe are ſome pretty fan- 
cied open paintings, with various 
borders, which, together with the 
crimſon ſpotted lining of the boxes, 
and the light feſtoon curtain painted 
under neath the whole, relieve them 
finely. The ſtage-doors, for united 
elegance and delicacy, are ſuperior 
to any thing of the kind we have 
ſeen or heard of in this country. 
The old chandcliers are taken 
down; thoſe on the ſides are re. 
placed by neat gilt branches on the 
pillars, holding two candles each ; 
in the front are four new chande- 
liers, of a more light and faſhion- 
able conſtruction ; and there is no 
ſlit to be in the new curtain. ——- 
'The alterations, as well within 
as without, are ſuch, in ſhort, as 
do great honour to the taſte of 
Mr. Adam, the artiſt who deſig ned 
them, and the ſpirit of the manz- 
gers, Who have now converted an 
old barn into the moſt ſplendid and 
complete theatre in Europe. 

At a meeting of Middle- 
ſex juſtices, at Hicks's Hall, 
It was unanimouſly aprecd to ad- 
dreſs his Majeſty, to exprels their 
readineſs to {upport ſuch meatures 


24th. 


as ſhould be thought expedient to 


reduce the colonies to a proper 
ſenſe of their duty, 

At a meeting of the free- 
holders of the county of 
Middleſex, in order to coalder 
what meaſures were proper to be 
adopted in the preſent crits, much 

| clamour, 


23th. 
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ddamour araſe ; a. ſef of inſtructionf, 
Boe, Was produced and read, 
to be Preſented to the county mem- 
bers; but a proteſt was made againſt 
them, and, very little unanimity 
was obſ ered throughout the whole. 
The ſheriffs differed in opinion: 
and 0 . 0k them only, Alderman 
Plomer, ſigned all the reſolutions. 
Prince Czartoryſki has not only 
granted leave for two churches to 
de built on his eſtates in Poland for 
the diſſidents, but has given. So, ooo 
Poliſh: florins towards the expence 
of erecting them. At the ſame 
time, ſevexal of the cities in Poland, 
particularly Warſaw, Cracow, and 
Rawa, are taking very ſevere mea- 
ſures. to. expel the Jews; but the 
latter, by building houſes for them- 
ſelves near the bounds of theſe ci- 
ties, give the merchants ſettled in 
them juſt reaſon to fear, that they 
will, by their activity and diligence, 
be of as much detriment- to them- 
there, as before within their walls. 
8 A detachment of 400 foot, 
and a troop of horſe, under 
Col. Luttrell, attended by Juſtice 
Sweeney, were ſent to Ruſh, near 
Dublin, to ſeize the ringleaders in 
ſome late diſturbances there; but, 
though they ſecured every avenue to 
the place, not a man was to be 
found: the women and children only 
remained, who, on the appearance 
of the army, uttered diſmal ſhrieks 
and cries, though the Colonel and 
Juſtice uſed every means to pacify 
them. At laſt, however, ſeeing 
four men enter into a houſe, the 
ſoldiers ſurrounded it, and followed 
them; but, notwithſtanding the moſt 
diligent ſearch, no perſon was to be 
found. It was then ſuſpected they 
had eſcaped through ſome ſubter- 
raneous paſſage, the entrance of 
which was in vain ſought for. Juſt 
Vo IL. XVIII. 1775, 
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after this they were again confirmed 
in their opinion of ſome ſubterrar: 
neous hiding-place being near 
them, by the following circum- 
ſtance: a,trooper's horſe happening 
to neigh, a moment after they . 
a horſe under ground neigh ſeveral 
times. Upon this they renewed: 


their ſearch, hut could not find the 


aperture Which led to the place 
where this beaſt was concealed. 
They found, however, a cavern ſo 
capacious, that 100 ſoldiers entered 
it. In this, and buried in the ſand,” 
were found eighteen - bags, and 
three caſks of tea ; two barrels of 
gunpowder; one box of muſquet- 
cartridges, and one of bullets. The 
wherries and cutters were then 
ſearched, and a number of carriage 
and ſwivel- guns taken out of them 
as alſo a great quantity of muſk ts, 
carbines, and cutlaſſes. 
There was a hearing of 

two hours before the Lord- 
Mayor, relative to a paragraph 
lately inſerted in a morning paper, 
which it was thought refected- on 
his Lordſhip as a magiſtrate. 'T'wo. 
gentlemen, who were ſuppoſed to 
be the authors of it, appeared, and 
brought with them Counſellor Lu- 
cas, who attempted to juftify his 
clients. It appeared on the hear- 
ing, that the two gentlemen a few 
days ago hired a pair of oars to go 


27th. 


to Woolwich, and agreed to give 


them ſeven fhillings ; they were 


not to ſtay a long time there: how- 


ever, the gentlemen dined, and af- + 
terwards ordered the watermen ta 
take them further down the river, 
and put them on board a ſhip, 
where they waited ; they then di- 
reed them to take in ſome goods, 
and kept them late: when they re- 
turned home, the watermen de- 
manded 145, which the gentlemen 


[£ ] paid, 
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paid, but ſummoned them to Wa- 
terman's hall, for taking more than 
they agreed for; but, as the gen- 
tlemen exceeded the bounds of their 
agreement, they could not obtain 
any redreſs there. Upon this they 
took the watermen before the Lord 
Mayor, who was of opinion that 
the affair did not lic before a ma- 
iſtrate; but that, if they were in- 
jured, they ſhould ſeek their re- 
medy at common law, and there- 
upon diſmiſſed the watermen. No- 
thing material was ſaid in ſupport 
of the infinuation againſt the Lord 
Mayor; and his Lordſhip told the 
gentlemen, that, if they had not 
reflected on his character as a ma- 
giſtrate, he ſhould have taken no 
notice of it; but, if they thought 
he had not done them juſtice, he 
was willing to anſwer them in any 
court of law they thought proper. 
One Thomas Bell was charged 
before the magiſtrates, in Bow- 
ſtreet, with an intended forgery on 
the bank of Scotland. He firit ap- 
rg to a paper-maker to make 
im a quantity of paper with the 
words Bank of Scotland wrought in 
it, and afterwards to an engraver 
to get a plate exactly imitating that 
of a Scots bank note, which he pro- 
duced. 'This done, he produced 
the paper tohave 700 copies wrought 
off; but Mr. Mackey, the engraver, 
having previouſly acquainted Mr. 
Kinloch, agent for the bank of 
Scotland, with every ſtep taken, 
Bell was apprehended and commit- 
ted to priſon in order to take his 
trial. Though but a young man, 
he was ſome time ago impriſoned 
for a fimilar offence, but releaſed 
for want of ſufficient evidence. 
Was held a ſpecial court of the 
Eaſt-India Company, when Mr. 
Roberts, who filled the chair, ac- 
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quainted the court, that advices of 
conſequence had been received from 
Bengal; that an unfortunate diſ- 
agreement had taken place between 
the members of the ſupreme coun- 
cil; but that it would be neceſſary 
to arrange the papers relative there. 
to, before a clear ſtate of the caſe 
could be laid before the proprietors, 
He ſaid further, that great diſturb- 
ances prevailed among the Moratto 
powers; that Hyder Ally had taken 
advantage of thoſe troubles, and 
acquired a conſiderable increaſe of 
power and territory. He alſo read 
letters from Bombay, in which an 
account was given of the taking of 
the iſlands of Salſet and Ceringa; 
and that, in ſtorming the fort of 
Tanna, which defended the former, 
Commodore Watſon was mortally 
wounded. 

In conſequence of an information 
given of a conſiderable quantity of 
contraband goods being lodged at 
a houſe in Buckridge-ſtreet, St. 
Giles's, Mr. Phillips, a Cuſtom- 
houſe officer, attended by a num- 
ber of peace-officers, and a file of 
muſqueteers from the Savoy, went 
in ſearch of the goods; and, in 
one room where they got entrance, 
they found a bag and eight pounds 
of tea, which were lodged in the 
Cuſtom-houſe. Immediately after 
the officers and guards had left the 
houſe, and got into the ſtreet, they 
were fired at ſeveral times from the 
mob, and pelted with brick-bats, 
&c. but no perſon received the leaſt 
hurt from this outrage but Mr. 
Phillips, who had his noſe cut by a 
piece of glaſs bottle. Not content 
with this, the mob followed them ; 
and, after pelting, fired at them; 
on which the guard returned, and 
diſcharged their muſquets among 
the mob, when ſome, it is ſaid, 
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were killed and wounded. One of 
the ringleaders of the gang was ta- 
ken bebore the magiſtrates of Litch- 
feld-ſtreet, who committed him to 
Newgate. 

Notwithſtanding a great drought, 
boecaſioned by the ſummer heats in 
Sweden, it has been obſerved, that 
on the top of the higheſt mountain 
in Scania, called Kina Kulle, they 
have had a continued ſucceſſive 
abundance of flowers, of the greateſt 
luftre, whilſt thoſe at the bottom of 
the ſame mountain, and in the ſur- 
rounding meadows, were totally 
burnt up. Theſe heats were hke- 
wiſe attended with very great ſtorms 
in almoſt every province of the ſame 
kingdom; and, what was much 
worſe, occaſioned fevers which pre- 
vailed for ſome weeks, and have 
carried off vaſt numbers in the ca- 
pital, and many other parts. 
28th About eleven o'clock at 
night, a fire broke out at a 
turner's in Ruſſel- ſtreet, Covent- 
Garden, which burnt with great 
fury, and conſumed ſeven houſes, 
and damaged ſeveral others, before 

it was extinguiſhed. Two . 
were ſuppoſed to have perithed in 
the flames. | 

His majeſty has been pleaſed to 
recommend to the care of the re- 
gency of Hanover the ſucceſſion 
of the late Queen Matilda of Den- 
mark, for the advantage of her 
children, In conſequence of which, 
the regency have charged the Baron 
de Seckendorf with the adminiſtra- 
tion of that ſucceſſion. | 
29th At a meeting of the li- 

very of London in common 

hall, the Lord Mayor informed 
them, that he had received a letter 
from the congreſs at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Stavely moved, that the letter 
mould be entered on the records 
of che city, and the motion was 
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received with only about a dozen 
diſſenting hands. Mr. Stavely next 
moved, and his motion was carried 
unanimouſly, that it ſhould be ſign- 
ed by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Town Clerk, and printed in the 
public papers. [We ſhall give the 
letter in our Appendix, ] 

Some weeks ago, a maſon and 
his labourer, having been employed 
in pulling down Fenwick tower, 
nearStamfordham, in Northumber- 
land, found, between the floor and 
the arch, a confiderable number of 
geld pieces, of the coin of Ed- 
ward II. and III. But quarrelling 
over their cups, about dividing the 
booty, it came to the ears of Sir 
Walter Blacket, who, as lawful 
owner, demanded the ſame, and 
received from one 80, and from the 
other 35 pieces. 'They are about 
the ſize of a thirty-ſix ſhilling piece, 
and as freſh as if juſt come out of 
the mint. 

Chriſtopher Nicholſon, of Bal- 
rath, in Ireland, who died ſome 
time ſince, has bequeathed 850 l. to 
Sir Edward Newnham for his pub- 
lic conduct; 350 l. to John Wilkes, 
Eſq; and 1001. and his hounds to 
Meath hoſpital. 

Died, the 17th inſtant, Captain 
Thomas Forbes, of the royal navy, 
aged 102, at Harwich, 


— 


OCTOBER. 


Their Royal Highneſſes a 
the Princes Erneſt and Au- 
guitus, with the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
were inoculated for the ſmall-pox. 

At Haddington, in Scot- q 
land, a heavy rain came on, wry 
which ſwelled the river Tyne ſo 
much, that it overfiowed the eaſt 
end of the town, and threatened the 
deſtruction of the whole. It roſe 
eight feet perpendicular, 'The 
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people were in the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, ſome wading up to the arm- 
pits to eſc:pe, and others climbing 
up the _ of the houſes. The 
cries of women and children were 
dreadful; houſes, bridges, mills, 
and furniture of all ſorts, were ſeen 
floating together, and much cattle 
were carried off by it. 

Notice was given from the Ex- 
ciſe- office, that there were now in 
circulation counterfeit guineas, dat- 
ed 1775 ͤ Which nearly reſemble thoſe 
iſſued from the Mint, and bear 
their full weight, diſtinguiſhable 
only by a fainter impreſſion of the 
die on the arms fide, a pale reddiſh 
colour, and by a more acute tinkling 
ſound in ſounding them. 
4th The following cdi& was 

ſigned by the King of Den- 
mark: 


WE, Chhriſtian the Seventh, by 
the grace of God, King of Den- 
mark and Norway, &c. Whereas 
his Majeſty the King of Great- 
Britain has deſired us to forbid our 
ſubjects giving any manner of aſ- 
ſiſtance to the inhabitants of North- 
America, who are engaged in open 
war againſt England, and we bein 
diſpoſed to comply with this friend- 
ly requiſition ; therefore we will 
and enjoin, by theſe preſents, all 
our ſubjects, whether traders or 
others, not to preſume, till our plea- 
ſure be farther made known, to 
ſend, for the purpoſe of traffic, ei- 
ther for their own accounts, or that 
of others, unto our iſlands and co- 
lonies in America, on board ſhips 
carrying our flag, or provided with 
our ſea- paſſports, any ammunition, 
or other commodities whatever ſerv- 
ing for warlike arma:tents, and 
conſidered as articles of trade; or 
to rake part in any ſuch contraband 
trade, which is dulagrecable to us, 
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and liable to many misfortunes to 
themſelves: the whole on pain of 
arbitrary and ſevere puniſhment for 
thoſe who ſhall preſume to infringe 
this our gracious ordinance. 

To which all and ſingular our 
cuſtom-houſe officers, in our ki. 
doms of Denmark and Norway, 
and in our principalities, as alſo 
our governor-general, regency, and 
council, in our Weſt-India iſlands, 
are reſpectfully to conform them- 
ſelves, and by ſo doing will be in- 
demniſied for all damages. 

Given under our royal hand and 
ſeal, in our royal caſtle of Fredenſ- 
burgh, the 4th of October, 1775. 


CHRISTIANR, 


(Counterſigned) 
Mulcke. Proetorius, 
Ericliſen. Traut. 


This morning, about one 6th 
o' clock, a fire broke out at . 
a block-maker's, near Rotherhithe 
church, which conſumed that, a 
ſail-maker's adjoining, and ſeven- 
teen other houſes, begdes work - 
ſhops, warehouſes, large quanti- 


ties of timber belonging to boat - 


builders, &c. The flames ſpread 
ſo faſt, by large quantities of com- 
buſtibles being in the warehouf s, 
that meſt of the inhabitants loft all 
their goods, &e. and with difficulty 
ſaved their lives. It burnt down 
to the water- ſide, and ſeveral veſ- 
{els were unmoored to ſave them 
from the flames. At the firſt break- 
ing out no water could be got for 
near an hour. Two engines were 
continually kept playing on the 
church, as it was in danger of tak- 
ing fire, and ſeveral of the ſtones in 
the ſteeple cracked by the exceſſive 
heat, 

The parliament of Ireland 
met.—[ We ſhall give the 
ſpeeches, addreſſes, and anſwers, - 

this 


10th. 
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this occaſion, in our article of State- 
Papers. ] 

h Joannes Baptiſta Pele, a 
I2tN. native of Genoa, was exe- 
cuted at Liſbon, for having plotted 
againſt the life of the Marquis of 
Pombal. He was drawn in quarters 
by four horſes, after having his hands 
chopt off; and afterwards burnt to 
aſhes. The villain had been there 
ſome time under pretence of learn- 
ing to paint, and had taken the 
upper part of a houſe, where he was 
every night viſited by three men 
with long cloaks, -ſlouched hats, 
and armed. Their deſign was to 
put a box full of gunpowder under 
the ſeat of the marquis's ſtate- 
coach, in which he was to appear 
in public at the putting up of the 
ſtatue of his Majeſty. They had 
contrived it ſo as to contain a match, 
Which would burn ſome time be- 
fore it ſet fire to the powder. All 
the preparations for this villainous 
plot, together with ſeveral letters 
and papers, and the models of the 
keys of the coach-houſe, belonging 
to the Marquis, were found in the 
rooms of the miſcreant, who was 
firſt detected by a phyſician, who 
lived in the under part of the houſe, 
and had found a note on the fairs, 
which firſt raiſed his ſuſpicion, 
Pele was thereupon immediate! 
taken up; but, though the above- 
mentioned proofs were brought 
againſt him, he perſiſted to the laſt 
in his innocence, It is even re- 
ported, that, though he ſuffered the 
ordinary and extraordinary torture, 
from the beginning of his tortures 
to his dying moment, not ſo much 
as a ſigh eſcaped from him. 

The King of Pruflia has given 
proofs to the Poles that they have 
loſt nothing by changing maſters. 
His Majeſty's firſt act of benevo- 
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lence to his new ſubjects was a gift 
of 1,500,000 crowns, to build 200 
villages in that part of Poland 
which fell to his ſhare. 

The deplorable ſituation of the 
city of Dantzick ſeems to intereſt 
the republic of Poland very ſe- 
riouſly ; in conſequence of which 
complaints have been made to the 
miniſters reſiding at Warſaw from 
Vienna, Peteriburg, London, and 
Copenhagen, of the behaviour of 
the court of Berlin to that place, 
with a requeſt to them to engage 
their reſpective courts to employ 
their good offices with his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, on the preſent melancholy 
occaſion. 

By a memoir lately publiſhed at 
Bruſſels, concerning the commerce 
eſtabliſned ſome time ſince, be- 
tween Trieſte and Oſtend, it ap- 
pears that the funds deſtined to carry 
it on amount to 3,400,000 florins 
iſſuing from the effects of the for- 
mer {o:iety, and 500,000 florins 
in different manufactures. The re- 
maining million and half is to be 
divided into actions, of which the 
Baron Fries is ſaid to have already 
taken 500,000 florins. 

In the evening, one of the 
moſt dreadful ſtorms aroſe 
that has ever been remembered, 
accompanied with a great fall of 
rain, which raiſed the rivers in 
many places to an unuſual height. 
This ſtorm continued at Leeds, in 
Yorkſhire, for thirty-ſix hours, 
without the leaſt intermiſſion, and 
became in the higheſt degree alarm- 
ing to the inhabitants, hundreds of 
whom durſt not lie down in their 
beds the firſt night, and many de- 
ſerted their houſes, expecting no- 
thing leſs than to find them in ruins 
the nexc morning. The ſucceeding 
night proved equally alarming : 
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the prodigious quantity of rain 
which fell, being driven down the 
river, exhibited the moſt ſhocking 
ſcene that can be imagined, the 
whole neighbourhood being under 
water: large quantities of grain 
depoſited in warehouſes were waſhed 
away; cloth was in ſome places 
torn from off the tenters ; in others, 
the cloth and tenters were carried 
away together; ſeveral dwelling- 
houſes and dye houſes ſuffered great- 
ly, the dyeing-vats being torn out 
of their places; the pavement in 
the ſtreet broken up; walls, thrown 
down; cows, horſes, ſheep, &c. 
forced into the river, and drowned: 
but ſhocking as the foregoing ac- 
counts are, thoſe from the neigh- 
bouring parts were a great deal 
more ſo; Swillington, Calverley, 
and Otley bridges, thrown down ; 
large ſtacks of grain, a large quan- 
tity of coals at Wakefield, and 1000 
cart-loads of Flockton coals, ſwept 
away from near Ferrybridge ; the 
driver and ſeven horſes belonging 
to Cave's London waggon, loſt 
near Wakefield bridge, &c. Im- 
menſe damage was done upon the 
ſea-coaſts where the gale laſted 
about forty-eight hours. At Liver- 
pool, houſes were nnroofed, chim- 
nies thrown down, ftaall craft ſank 
in tho river, and no leſs than fif- 
teen ſhips driven on ſhore, or bulged 
againſt the rocks, and moſt of their 
crews periſhed, Two packets from 
Park gate to Dublin, one the Non- 
pareil, Davis; the other, the Tre- 
vor, Tottie, foundered; and every 
ſoul on board periſhed. Among 
the paſſengers were Major Caul- 
field, (brother to the Earl of Charle- 
mont) his lady, (the only child of 
the Right Hen. the Lord Eyre) and 
family, and ſeveral other reſpect- 
able perſons. What rendered the 
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fate of moſt of thoſe who periſhed 
on board one of theſe packets ſtill 
more lamentable was, the Captain's 
being obliged, in a manner, to put 
to ſea againſt his own opinion, by 
one of the paſſengers who happened 
to be 1n a greater harry to get to 
Dublin than the reſt.—At Holy. 
head, the deſtruction was equal; 
no leſs than five ſhips were wrecked 
within a few miles of the harbour ; 
and a packet-boat, bound to it from 
Dublin, foundered at ſea, with 36 
paſſengers on board, ſeveral of 
them young gentlemen, the hopes 
of their families, who were coming 
to England to ſtudy the law. — An- 
other packet boat, the Clement, 
Capt. Taylor, bound from Dublin 
to Holyhead, was at ſea all the time 
the ſtorm continued ; but though 
Capt. Taylor had many paſſengers, 
carriages, and horſes on board; and 
perceived many veſſels foundering, 
others driving with the wind and 
tide without a creature on board, 
yet, with God's aſſiſtance, the 
goodneſs of his veſſel, the know- 
ledge of himſelf and crew, he land- 
ed all his paſſengers at Holyhead 
the morning the ſtorm ceaſed, after 
having been toſſed to and fro for 
eight-and-forty hours, —The ac- 
counts from the North of Scotland 
were equally deplorable ; pieces of 
wreck, and dead bodies, being hour- 
ly ſeen floating on the waves. 

The fort of Chamblee, in 
Canada, ſurrendered, by ca- 
pitulation, to a party of Americans, 
commanded by Major Browne. 

A melancholy accident happened 


20th. 


in the family of Mr. Gardner, St. 


Bennet's Hill, Doctor's Commons; 
a cat that was ſhut up in a room 
where three of his children flept, 
went mad, flew into the bed, and 
bit them all. Mr. Gordon, on 

hearing 
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hearing their cries, went up to the 
room, on entering which, the cat 
flew at him likewiſe, and bit him 
in the leg. A man Song by, 
and hearing the cries of the child- 
ren, rapped at the door, and en- 

uired the cauſe; and being in- 
Saad: and admitted into the 
houſe, he attempted to kill the cat, 
when ſhe flew at him likewiſe, and 
faſtened on his throat. They all 
went to the ſalt water to be dipped. 
iſt The ſeſſions ended at the 
#1 Old Bailey, when eleven 
priſoners, together with a woman, 
(convicted in September ſeſſions) 
received ſentence of death; twenty- 
one, to be tranſported for ſeven 


years; nine, branded in the hand, 


ſix of whom are alſo to be impri- 
ſoned one year in Newgate ; three, 
privately whipped; and fixteen, 
diſcharged by proclamation. 
Among the capital convicts was 
one for the wilful murder of his 
brother-in-law, who was executed 
on the 23d. While in the Preſs- 
yard, he confeſſed the murder ; 
faid, it was a family quarrel, and his 
being very paſſionate, that was the 
e 0 of his committing the raſh 
action. He was about 3o years of 
age, and behaved at the place of 
execution with that decency which 
became his unhappy ſituation. Af- 
ter execution, he was carried to 
Surgeon's Hall for diſſection. And, 
on the 2oth of December following, 
ſeven out of the remaining te: 
among them a woman for burglary, 
were executed at Tyburn. 
8 * Sayre, Eſq; ha- 
f ving been accuſed, by an 
information upon oath, of high 
treaſon, was this day taken into 
cuſtody, and after having been ex- 
amined by the Earl of Rochford, 
one of his Majeſty's principal Se- 
cretaries of State, was committed 
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priſoner to the Tower. London Ga- 
zette, [We ſhall give an account 
of the further proceedings in this 
affair in the Appendix. ] 

The poems tor Seaton's prize, at 
Cambridge, for the years 1774 and 
1775, both of which had for their 
ſubject Duelling, were adjudged to 
Charles Peter Laynard M. A. of 
St. John's college, aad Samuel 
Hayes, M. A: of Trinity college. 

His Majeſty went in ſtate _, h 
to the Houſe of Peers, at- YO 
tended by the Duke of Ancaſter 
and Lord Bruce, and opened the 
ſeflion of Parliament with a moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne; 
which, along with the addreſſes of 
both Houſes on occaſion of this 
ſpeech, and the anſwers to theſe 
addreſſes, we ſhall give with the 
other ſtate-papers. 

The Sheriffs of London 
put a petition from the 
Common Council to the Houſe of 
Lords into the hands of a noble 
Peer, who preſented the ſame to 
that Houſe ; and then preſented, 
themſelves, the ſame petition, with 
only the variation of addreſs, at the 
barof the Houſe of Commons, 

Was launched, at Woolwich, his 
Majeſty's ſhip the Bedford, of 74 
guns, ſuppoſed to be. the higheſt 
ſeaſoned thip in the navy. She is 
the third ſhip whoſe materials have 
been hardened and ſeaſoned under 
the inſpection of Humphry Jack- 
ſon, Eiq; F. R. S. by order of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. The du- 
rability of ſhips of war depends 
principaliy upon the high-dried 
tate of the timber; by Mr, Jack- 
ſon's 1avention it becomes perfectiy 
ſeaſoned in half the uſu2! time. 
This is effected by mtroducing cer- 
tain matters into the pores of the 
wood, which ſpeedily dry up the 
internal ſap- juices, and which can- 
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not be re- diſſolved by any water: 
conſequently the ſhip remains = 
fectly dry in moiſt, foggy weather, 
which is the reverſe when ſalts are 
uled to preſerve wood, which al- 
ways re- diſſolve, corrode the iron, 


render the timber damp, and pre- 


judicial to the health of ſeamen. 
Ships of war in general laſt only 12 
or 14 years: it is ſuppoſed the du- 
rability will be increaſed to 20 years 
by this diſcovery; but this remains 
to be confirmed by experience. It 
3s undeniable, however, that thro? 
the ſuperior dry ſtate of this pre- 
pared timber, the Intrepid of 64. 
guns, launched five years ago, and 
lately returned from the Eaſt-Indies, 
where ſhe was ſent purpoſely on 
trial, has been examined and re- 
ported to the Navy-board as per- 
fectly ſound, although ſhe proved 
leaky by running a-ground on her 
homeward paſſage. And it is no 
leſs certain, that the Intrepid and 
Acteon frigates at launching proved 
more buoyant than two other ſhips 
exactly under ſimilar circumſtances, 
the former drawing one inch and 
half, and the latter one inch leſs 
water, by which acquiſition they 
were enabled to ſtow thirty-five tons 
more proviſions, &c. than any other 


ſhips of ſimilar ſcantling; a cir- 


cumſtance of no ſmall importance, 


where a long voyage produces a 


ſcanty allowance to the mariner. 


A great number of large vats, and 


other brewing utenſils, which have 
been prepared after the ſame man- 
ner many years ago, by ſtill conti- 
nuing in a perfectly ſound Rate, af- 
ford the ſtrongeſt preſumptive proofs 


of the future utility of the above 


invention in navai architecture. 

In conſequence of a reſolution 
paſſed the council, orders were late- 
ly given, that no perſon whatever 


Null be admitted into any of the 
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dock-yards, public magazines, or 
fortreſſes of this kingdom, without 
previous leave obtained from the 
governors. 

The vintage this year about 
Bonn, and in other parts of Ger. 
many, has been ſo exceedingly fa- 
vourable, both in quantity and 
quality, that on the Moſelle they 
were obliged to order that no cyder 
ſhould be made, there not being a 
ſufficient quantity of caſks for the 
wine alone. 

The fields of Martinico have 
been of late infeſted with ants to 
ſuch a degree, that the deputies 
from the different pariſhes of that 
iſland have unanimouſly reſolved 
to aſſure 50,0001. of their currency 
to the perſon, of any nation, who 
ſhall diſcover a method eſfectually 
to deſtroy them. 

Some years ago, the ſhipwrights 
in the king's yards were looked 
upon as a very happy ſet of me- 
chanics. They had two ſhillings 
and one penny a day beſides their 
chips, which might be worth four 
pence a-day more. Winter and 
ſummer, they were in conſtant pay 
and employment ; and in the ſum- 
mer months they might work ex- 
tra, which, at one tide, was ſeven 
pence. half-penny a-day; they 
might beſides remain in the yards 
as long as they lived; and ac- 
cordingly, many were known to 
remain there after they had been 
paſt their labour. At length, 
however, moſt of them grew dit- 
contented with their condition, or 
at leaſt affected to be ſo; and, 
having petitioned their ſuperiors 
for redreſs, it was thought proper 


to pay them, for the future, ac- 


cording to their earnings, as prac- 
tiſed in the merchants yards, juſt 
withholding the chips, che allowance 
05 wuich was thought to be — 

9 8 5 
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ed with a much greater loſs to the 
public, than with advantage tO 
thoſe who enjoyed it. But this re- 
gulation putting it, ſo at leaſt their 
adyocates aſſerted, in the power of 
any petty officer to deprive then 
of the hard-earned reward of their 
labour, inſtead of remonſtrating, 
as there might be occaſion, againſt 
any ſuch oppreſſion, they again 
petitioned for what they called fe- 
dreſs; and, on their not obtaining 
it, numbers of them quitted the 
yards in May, June, and July laſt; 
at a time the government ſtood moſt 
in need of their labour. Nay ſome 
at Woolwich, adding violence to 
complaints, made it neceilary to 
call the military power, as the 
readieſt part of the poſſe comitatus, 
to the aſſiſtance of the civil, to pre- 
vent miſchief; whilſt others elſe- 
where contented themſelves with 
abetting the petty outrages by wo- 
men and boys belonging to them, 
as too mean objects to have = 
thing to fear from the ſeverer diſ- 
cipline of the law; and, in the 
mean time, all the five yards peti- 
tioned his majeſty himſelf by their 
deputies for redreſs, ſetting forth, 
it has been affirmed, that they were 
ſorry to acquaint him, that their 
earneſt ſolicitations to the boards 
having proved ineffectual, they 
were under the neceſſity of quitting 
for ever his majeſty's yards, unlets 
redreſſed in all their grievances ;*? 


though it has been affirmed, and 


not contradicted that we can recol- 
lect, that, under the preſent regu- 
lation, they had 3 from 38. 8d. 
to 4s. 5 d. a-day: a circumſtance 
his majeſty cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have been ignorant of. Be that 
as it will, the petitioners not only 
had no anſwer from his majeſty, but 


the lords of the admiralty publiſhed 
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an advertiſement ſetting forth their 
defection as tendince at leaſt, if not 


actually intended, to diftreſs go- 


vernment in a critical conjuncture, 
and offering great encouragement 
to other ſhipwrights (© come in and 
ſupply their places ; their lordſhips 
even ordered the commiſſioners at 
the ſeveral yards to employ a cer- 
tain number of houſe-carpenters 
and it was not long before this 
ſpirited behaviour had the defired 
effect. The abſentees, finding their 
places Likely to be ſoon filled on 
the one hand, and their credit for 
neceſſaries, hiiſt unemployed, fo 
much che more likely to fail on the 
other, even independent of the 
odium which the- charge of an un- 
manly and ungenerous deſertion 
had caft upon their cauſe, began to 
think better of the matter; accord- 
ingly they applied by degrees for the 
favour of being re- admitted intothe 
king's ſervice, and reſtored to their 
former privileges in it; and were b 
degrees 1e-admitted and reftored, 
after ſome little menacesand delays, 
which were probably thought re- 
quiſite to make thei, ior their own 
ood and the public's, more ſenſi- 
le of their miſtake. By the be- 
ginning of this month, they were 
all entered again, eva hold ones, 
in whom a longer expericace of the 
goverument's goodneſs ſeemed to 
render the abulc gi it more criml- 
nal; and we ave great ceaſon to 


believe, at bach young and old 


have eve. {nice Dhaved with the 
greateſt diligence and alacsity. 


—— —— — 
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St. John's Fort, in Canada, 
* ſurrendered, by capitulation, 
to the Americans. 

A great powder magazine, half 
a league from Carthagena, in Old 
Spain, containing between three 
and four thouſand quintals, was 
blown up by lightning, together 
with the guard of ſeven ſoldiers. 
Several houſes in the country were 
ſhaken by the exploſion, and al- 
moſt all the windows broken in 
Carthagena. 5 

4 A cauſe was tried before 
30. Judge Gould and a ſpecial 
Jury of merchants: the action was 
brought for the value of a bale of 
muſlins ſold to the defendants, 
which they, on examination of the 
. and finding that they had 

n exported to obtain the draw- 
backs, and afterwards ſmuggled 
back, to the great injury of the 
fair trader, and the defrauding of 
the revenue, immediately carried 
to his majeſty's warehouſe; where, 
on informing the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms of the circumſtances, 
the muſlin was ſeized and con- 
demned. A verdi& was given for 
the defendants without going out of 
court. 'The judge, and the coun- 
ſel on both ſides, agreed that it was 
eſtabliſhed by many precedents, 
© that no perſon, ſelling ſmuggled 
goods, can ever bring an action le- 
gally to recover of the purchaſers, 
the property of ſuch goods being, 
at all times, his majeſty's.“ 

A petition of the merchants 
pf London, trading to the Weſt- 
Indies, was preſented to the Houſe 
of Commons, ſztting forth, that 
the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands 
have hitherto been ſupplied with 
very large quantities of flour, 
bread, rice, and Indian corn, 
from the continent of Ameri- 
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ca, from which ſupply they are 
now cut off by reaſon of the pre. 
ſent interruption of commerce with 
America ; and that the quantity of 
wheat and meal flower, bread and 
biſcuit, now allowed by law to be 
exported to the ſaid colonies from 
the port of London, will be greatly 
inſufficient for the ſuſtenance and 
uſe ot the inhabitants of the ſugar 
colonies during the continuation of 
ſuch interruption ; and therefore 
praying the houſe will take the 
premiies into conſideration; and 
grant ſuch relief as to them ſhall 
eem meet, i 

Some days ago thoſe miſcreants 
the white- boys, in a viſit they paid 
to Johnſtown, in the county of Kil- 
dare, Ireland, beſides breaking the 
windows of the inhabitants, and 
other ſimilar outrages, buried a 
prieſt to the neck, firſt incloſing 
him naked in brambles and thorns; 
and threatened the like uſage to 
every prieſt they could lay hands 
on, on account of their endeavour- 
ing to diſſuade them from theu 
wicked practices. 

The ſeſſions of gaol-deli- gch 
very, for the High Court of ; 
Admiralty, was held at the Old- 
Bailey, when two priſoners were 
tried, viz, Thomas Sawyer, on two 
indictments, for feloniouſly aiding, 
aſſiſting, and comforting Samuel 
Brown in the wilful murder of 
William Barbut, maſter of the ſhip 
or veſſel Hannah, and of Samuel 
Henley, mate of the ſaid veſſel, on 
the high ſeas, within the juriſdic- 
tion of the Admiralty of England, 
viz. in the latitude of zo deg. 
north, on the 23d of June, 1774, 
and who were thrown over-board 
by Brown, Sawyer being preſent, 
On theſe indictments Sawyer was 
acquit.cd, He was alſo indicted 
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for feloniouſly making a revolt on 
board the ſaid ſhip, turning pirate, 
and running away with the ſame, 
the cargo of which he and Brown 
fold to two merchants, who came 
on board near Trinidada, and de- 
livered at Curaſſow ; after which, 
returning to the Granades to re- 


ceive the money, he was, on the 


information of one of the mariners, 
apprehended and brought to Eng- 
land. On this indictment he was 
capitally convicted, and received 
ſentence of death; and was ſoon 
after executed at Execution Dock. 
Brown eſcaped out of the Marſhal- 
ſea, A mate of the York India- 
man was tried for the wilful mur- 
der of Robert Patterſon, on the 
high ſeas, about three leagues from 
Bencoolen, and acquitted. 
= His Grace the Duke of 
den. Grafton reigned the ſeals. 
Mr. Wilkes, on going out of of- 
fice this day at Guildhall, made a 
long ſpeech to the livery, full of 
the ſevereſt reflections on two great 
aſſemblies and the miniftry. He 
charged the firſt with endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm, in New- 
England; and Popery, in Canada: 
the ſecond, with an attack upon 
every commoner of England, and 
the eſſential privileges of London, 
in the perſon of a citizen of London, 
Mr. Randal, whom they ordered, 
unheard, into cultody, without any 
appeal to a jury, only for diſre- 
ſpectful words againſt a member of 
their houſe; and the miniſtry, with 
adviſing the King not to receive 
their petitions and remonſtrances 
on the throne. Then, after expa- 


tiating on his oppoſition to a!! theſe 
meaſures, and his diligence in the 
diſcharge of all his other datics, as 
Lord Mayor of the city of London, 

he renounced the uſual exemption 
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from public buſineſs during the en- 
ſuing twelvemonth. *' 

Being Sunday, about ſe- th 
ven 1n the afternoon, three 1 * 
villains got into the houſe of a ba- 
ker in Wincheſter- ſtreet, by means 
of a pick- lock key; but the houſe 
having been attempted for ſeveral 
Sundays paſt, nearly about the ſame 
hour, a proper guard was kept; 
and the robbers hardly entered, 
when the foremoſt of them received 
a ſhot in the head, which killed 
him on the ſpot ; upon which the 
other two immediately made off, 
though it 1s thought one of them 
was wounded by the ſame ſhot 
which killed his accomplice. A 
pair of piſtols, four guineas, and 
three half guineas, were found in 
the pockets of him that was killed; 
who proved to be one Armſtrong, 
formerly employed in the Eaſt- 
India warehouſes, but who had been 
tranſported ſome time ago for a 
theft, The fellows had got a 
mourning-coach in waiting to car- 
ry off the effects. 

The town of Montreal, in Cana- 
da, ſurrendered, by capitulation, 
to the Americans under General 
Montgomery. a 

General Gage arrived in 3 
town fyom Boſton. * 

The lottery began drawing at 
Guildhall. | 

A moſt dregdful ſtorm th 
aroſe on the eaſtern coaſts en. 
of Great-Britain, and the oppoſite 
coaſts of the continent. The fol- 
lowing being the fulleſt, as well as 
molt authentic account, of the me- 
lancholy effects of this ſtorm on the 
Dutch coaſt, where it did moſt miſ- 
chief, as oppoſing the diſcharge of © 
their great rivers into the ſea, is 
taken from the London Gazette of 
the 28th inſtant, 

| Hague, 
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the late ſtorm of the 14th inſtant 
appear, by accounts from all parts 
of this province, to have been 
much more dreadful than was at 
firſt apprehendad Commerce has 
ſuifered greatly by the many veſſels 
loſt on our coaſts, near the Texel ; 
in the Zuyder ſea; at the mouth 
of the Maëſe; and more particu- 
larly on the ſea-coaſt of Holland, 
which is in many places covered 
with wrecks and merchandiſe. 'The 
violence of the north-weſt wind 
mir blew on the 14th the whole 

ay) had raiſed the tide in the 
morning to a very uncommon 
height; and the waters on the ebb 
being prevented, by the conti- 
nuance of the ſtorm, from return- 
ing, in the evening were increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, as to occaſion in- 
undations in many parts of North 
and South Holland, and even in 
the province of Utrecht. Among 
the towns partly or entirely over- 
flowed, are thoſe of Amſterdam, 
Munikendam, Edam, Horn, Dort, 
Rotterdam, Beverwyk, Delfshaven, 
and Maaſsluys. All the diſtricts in 
the neighbourhood of Heuſden were 
under water, as alſo the country 
bordering on the river Y, between 
Haarlem and Amſterdam, and on 
the oppoſite ſhore of that river in 
North Holland, and the country 
lying at the mouth of the Maéſe 
near Rotterdam, particularly the 
iſlands of Blackenbourg and Roo- 
ſenbourg. The force of the wind 
and waves was ſo great, that a ſhip 
at Amſterdam, bound to Peterſburg, 
was carried over two dykes be- 
tween Muiden and Amerstort, and 
carried to the diſtance of 200 yards 
on the land. The dykes are da- 
maged in many places by this tem- 
peſt; but, wherever there appeared 
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any breaches, the inhabitants, by 
their great diligence and activity, 
immediately repaired them, and 
by that means prevented the ruin 
of the country. But, notwith- 
ſtanding their vigilance, the waters 
roſe above the level of the dykes, 
and overflowed the country, carry- 
ing away, with the torrent, houſes 
cattle, furniture, &c. and ſome per- 
ſons have periſhed. The fiſhing- 
towns have alſo ſuffered greatly by 
the loſs of their boats. By the 
moſt exact inquiries it has been 
found, that the riſe of the waters 
was, at this time, eight inches 
higher than in the year 1682, and 
two inches higher than they were 
in the year 1717. Workmen are 
employed in repairing the da- 
mages; and the communication 
between Haarlem and Amſterdam, 
which had been interrupted, is 
now opened. [So far the London 
Gazette. ] | 
During this ſtorm, the Cran- 
brook, of London, burthen 500tons, 
Charles Suttie, maſter, laden with 
cloth, bales, and ſundry other mer- 
chandize, bound for Jamaica, hav- 
ing been wreckedabouteighto'clock 
in the forenoon of the 14th, on the 
Goodwin Sands off Deal, Mr. Suttie 
with four others betook themſelves 
to the pinnace, whilſt the reſt of the 
crew and the paſſengers got into the 
long boat; which laſt was, between 
three and four in the afternoon of 
the ſame day, driven aſhore on the 
coaſt of Sangatte, off Fert La- 
pin, near Calais, having on 
board thirty perſons, mariners 
and paſſengers. As ſoon as the 
people on ſhore diſcovered the long 
boat in the road, driving at tae 
mercy of the winds and waves, they 
flocked to the coaſt, in order to 
be ready to give immediate aſſiſt- 
ance 
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ance to the unfortunate people, and 
by their diligence and activity moſt 
of them were ſaved, after having 
been expoſed for ſix hours to all 
the violence of the ſtorm. 

MonſieurPorquet, the Commiſſa- 
ry of the marine at Calais, attended 
by a ſurgeon, with the greateſt hu- 
manity, afforded all poſſible aſſiſ- 
tance to the unhappy ſufferers; and 
by the uſe of proper methods, a ſai- 
lor and a negroe, who were taken 
up with little ſigns of life, were 
with great difficulty perfectly reco- 
vered. The phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
and the inhabitants of Calais, be- 
haved likewiſe, on this occaſion, 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs to theſe 
unfortunate people. 

There is great reaſon to think, 
that above 2500 ſouls periſhed on 
ſhip-board during this and the late 
. ſtorm in October. 

But perhaps one of the moſt re- 
markable events which attended 
them, is the ſtilling of the waves 
during the laſt by means of oil, as 
deſcribed in the following let- 
ter: 

Leyden, Fan. 20, 1776. In con- 
ſequence of a premium of thirty 
ducats offered by a citizen of this 
place, to whoever ſhall moſt effec- 
tually try the experiment of ap- 
peaſing the waves which ſurround a 
ſhip in a ſtorm, by pouring oil into 
the ſea, the following letter has 
been received : 

* We left the Texel the 3d of 
November, 175, on board a mer- 
chant ſhip, Cant. Jurrien Jurren- 
ſon, commander, and arrived the 
14th in the evening, on the coaſt 
of Jutland in Denmark. Our in- 
tention was to enter a determined 
port, but the Captain thinking it 
ſcarce poſſible to make it, on ac- 
count of the great quantity of ice, 
we put out to ſea to make another: 
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the night following a great tem- 
pelt aroſe, which continued till the 
next morning, and drove us towards 
the coaſt, where we found a road, 
and were near a port. This ſitua- 
tion ſeemed to flatter our hopes, but 
the waves ran ſo high and ſtrong, 
that we had no command of the 
ſhip. The Captain alarmed at our 
ſituation, and ſeeing no other way 
to prevent a ſhip-wreck, gave or- 
ders for ſix barrels of oil, which 
he had on board, to be brought on 
the deck, and ordered them to be 
poured out ſlowly on each fide of the 
ſhip, by which means the waves 
were by degrees abated, the ſhip be- 
gan to anſwer her rudder, and ſoon 
afterwards entered the port in 
ſafety.” See p. 70. 

Their Majeſties and the * 
Royal Family came to the "I 
Queen's palace for the winter, 

The Houſe of Commons went 
into a committee of the whole 
Houſe, to conſider of a petition 
from the province of Nova Scotia, 
when they came to the following 
reſolution, which was moved by 
Lord North: That the propoſi- 
tions contained in the addreſs, pe- 
tition, and memorial, of the Coun- 
cil and Houſe of Aſſembly of the 
province of Nova Scotia, of grant- 
ing to his Majeſty, in perpetuity, 
a duty of poundage, ad valerem, 
upon all commodities imported into 
the ſaid province, not being the 
produce of the Britiſh dominions 
in Europe and America (bay ſalt 
excepted), the {aid duty to be un- 
der the diſpoſition of Parliament, 
1s fit to be accepted ; and that the 
amount of the ſaid duty ſhall be 
eight pounds per cent. upon all 
ſuch commodities.” 

Nine old women were burnt at 
Kaliſk in Poland, charged with ha- 
ving bewitched and rendered un- 
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fruitful the lands belonging to a 
gentleman in that Palatinate. 

th At a court of common 
17th. council held at Guildhall, 
it was reſolved, at the inſtance of 
Mr. Wilkes, that the proceedings 
at the ſeſſions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner and gaol delivery of New- 

ate, for London and Middleſex, 
ubliſhed by the Recorder, and 
cathanticated with his name: and 
that 130 l. be paid out of the 
chamber of London to the Lord 
Mayor, in lieu of the profit ariſing 
from the Seſſions Paper; that the 
ſhort-hand writer ſhould be allowed 
1501. per annum; that the Seſſions 
Paper ſhould be printed on fine 
paper, in two numbers only; and 
that a copy of the ſaid proceedings 
be ſent to every member of the 
court, and the judges, and to thoſe 
officers of the city who have uſually 
received the ſame. 

Letters from Nantz, by a ſhip 
Juſt arrived from St. Domingo, ad- 
viſe, that they have had a moſt ter- 
rible ſtorm there, which had da- 
maged all the buildings on the 
iſland, deſtroyed many ſhips, and 
totally waſhed away the ſugar in the 
warehouſes. 

In the afternoon, a kre broke out 
at the Blue Bell alehouſe in Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk; the wind blowieg 
very hard at North Weſt, the flames 
were ſoon communicated to ſeveral 
contiguous dwellings, which burat 
with ſuch rapidity, that in a ſhort 
time between twenty and thirty 
houſes were laid in aſhes, and the 
families reduced to the greateſt diſ- 
treſs. One man fell from the top 
of a houſe and was killed. 

In order to ſuppreſs the perni- 
cious practice of inſuring tickets 
during the drawing of the Lottery, 
orders were given that there ſhould 
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be no ſeats built for clerks to take 
down the numbers at Guildhall; 
but it does not appear that this 
order has taken place; for what 
reaſons, we are not able to deter- 
mine. See page 188. 

The Unity, late Neale, belong. 
ing to Sunderland, with troops 
from Stade for Gibraltar, ſprung 
a leak at ſea about four days ago 
in the Bay of Biſcay, in company 
with ſeveral other veſſels bound 
from Hamburgh to Gibraltar, with 
Hanoverian troops on board. Cap. 
tain Neale, being apprehenſive ſhe 
would ſink, took to his boat with 
his mate, and all the officers of 
the troops, except the quarter maſ- 
ter; but they had hardly left the 
ſhip's ſide before the boat overſet, 
and every ſoul on board her periſh- 
ed; as there remained but fix ſai- 
lors on board with the ſoldiers, and 
all ignorant. of navigatien, they 
ran her on ſhore on the Iſle of Rhe, 
where Count Taube was ſoon after 
ſent by his Majeſty to take care of 
the poor men, who thus fo provi- 
dentially ſaved their lives, perhaps 
by being deſerted by their officers ; 
and conduct them to the place of 
their deſtination. 

One Smart, charged with ch 
coining, and likely to ſuf- 2 tl 
fer for it, the evidence againſt him 
being remarkably ſtrong, contrived 
to make his eſcape out of Clerken- 
well Bridewell, by the following 
odd ſtratagem. His wife went into 
the priſon cloathed in two gowns, 
two pair of ſtockings, four petti- 
coats, and in ſhort an affortment 
of cloaths for two women ; ſoon 
after which the huſband paſſed out, 
dreſſed in what the wife had worn 
as the under ſuit of cloaths, and with 
his face painted. Soon after he 


was gone, the woman came down 
ſtairs; 
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ſtairs; and meeting two men at 
the door, who aſked how her huſ- 
band did, ſhe ſaid, very ill in his 
room, and then went off with them. 
The woman, however, was ſoon 
after apprehended, and lodged in 
New Priſon. ; 
His Majeſty went to the 
ouſe of Peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to 

The bill for o_— the du- 
ties on malt, mum, cyder, and 
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The indemnity bill; 

And to three private bills. 

a At the firſt court of Lord 
SLRs Mayor, &c. held this day, 
the court returned thanks, with 
but one diſſentient voice, viz. that 
of the Right Hon. Mr. Alderman 
Harley, to John Wilkes, Eſq; late 
Lord Mayor of this city, for his 
indefatigable attention to the ſe- 
veral duties of that important office; 
for the particular regard and po- 
liteneſs which he has been pleaſed 
at all times to ſhew the members 
of this court; for his wiſe, up- 
right, and impartial adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice; for his diligence, 
on all occaſions, to promote the 
welfare and true intereſt of this 
city; and for his unblemiſhed con- 
duct, and exemplary behaviour, 
during the whole courſe of his 
mayoralty. The court hkewiſe 
voted Mr. Wilkes 1001. to be 
ſent him, for the care he took of 
the plate, furniture, &c. at the 
Manſion-houſe. 

7705 Was determined, at Guild- 

Nn: hall, Weſtminſter, a trial 
between Amie Garnault, Eſq; of 
Bull's-croſs, Enfield, plaintiff, and 
Eliab Breton, Eſq; of Fourtree- 
hill, in the ſaid pariſh, and lord of 
the manor, defendant. - The cauſe 
of action was, that Mr. Breton, 
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ſome months before, riding by the 
plaintiff's door, followed * ſome 
dogs, the houſe dog ran after them, 
to the great terror of the defendant's 
horſe. Upon Mr. B's return home, 
his youngeſt ſon, attended by his 
coachman, went to the plaintiff's 
houſe; and, the gate being opened 
to them, fired repeatedly at the 
dog, without further notice, till 
he had diſpatched him. The jury, 
after examining ſeveral very re- 
ſpectable witneſſes, who concurred 
in giving the deceaſed dog a moſt 
excellent character, gave a verdidt 
for the plaintiff, with gol. da- 
mages. 

Two propoſitions havin 
been ads totheTriſh Houſe 27the 
of Commons; 1. That 4000 troops, 
out of the 12,000 voted for the de- 
fence of that kingdom, be ſpared 
for his Majeſty's ſervice abroad, the 
ſame to be no charge to Ireland 
after quitting the kingdom. 2. 
That 4000 foreign proteſtant troops 
be received to replace the like num- 
ber ſent abroad; theſe likewiſe to 
be no charge to Ireland. The firſt 
propoſition was agreed to; but the 
latter rejected by a majority of 106 
againſt 68, 

Came on to be tried before Lord 
Mansfield, at Guildhall, London, 
a cauſe, the deciſion of which ma- 
terially concerns unfortunate tradeſ- 
men liable to become dupes to the 
deſigning arts of the wretches di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of Swind- 
lers. In the preſent action, a per- 
ſon in a public ofiice under the 
Sherifts of London was plaintiff, 
and a tradeſmon in the Strand de- 
fendant; the ſuit waz commenced 
to recover the {um of 100]. upon a 
note of hand drawn by the defen- 
dant, and indorſed over to the 
plaintiff, by a notorious Jew Swind- 
ler, 
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he had a long time obſerved his 
induſtry and care in buſineſs, and 
that he would willingly ſerve him 
to the utmoſt of his power. The 
tradeſman caught the bait, and told 
his pretended friend that he only 
wanted a little caſh to ſet all his 

affairs right: © Oh then (ſaid the 
Swindler) III procure you that, 
Ztho? I have not at preſent much 

about me; here's my Fiend (mean- 
ing a genteel well dreſſed young 
man who was with him); he is a 
man of known reſponſibility, give 
him your note for 1001. he ſhall 
give you his for the like ſam, 
which any perſon will give you caſh 
for; and, as for your's, no uſe 
whatever {hall be made of it, but 
by way of acknowledgment of the 
debt, when your affairs will permit 
you to pay it. The credulous de- 
fendant accordingly gave his note 
for 1001. which was the ſubject of 
this ation, When he came to 
know how he had been tricked, he 
brought an action againit the per- 
ſon who gave him the counter- 
note, to which the latter pleaded 
non-age; and, as the plea was 
grounded upon fact, the tradeſman 
had no remedy. The plaintiff 
proved giving a conſideration for 
the defendant's note. Lord Manſ- 
field in his charge to the jury ſaid, 
that, if they were ſatisfied the plain- 
tiff was any way privy to the fraud 
by which he wack had been obtain- 
ed, they ought to find for the de- 
fendant; that, though it had been 
proved the defendant had, when 
the note was ſent for that purpoſe 


by the plaintiff, acknowledged hav- 
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ler, who obtained the ſame from 
the defendant in the following cu- 
rious and artful manner. He went 


to the tradeſman, and told kim 
that he reſpected him much; that 


ing received a valuable conſidera- 
tion for his note, yet, as he was 
then ignorant of the fraud which 


had been practiſed upon him, it 


ought not to operate againſt him; 
that the ſending to the defendant 
ſignified a ſuſpicion of the good- 
neſs of the note, and the manner 
whereby the ſame was obtained; 
that the character of the perſon 
from whom the plaintiff received 
it, was ſo notoriouſly infamous, 
and as it was proved, ſo well known 
to him, that he could not be ſup- 
poſed to have paid a conſideration 
for it, with any other view, than to 
become a nominal plaintiff in the 
action, and thereby to give it that 
appearance of credit, which, had 
it been commenced by the Swind- 
ler, it would have wanted. The 
jury, without going out of court, 
gave a verdict for the defendant, 
with full coſts of ſuit. 

Mr. Ambroſe Power, of 8th 
Clonmell, in Ireland, was * 
moſtinhumanly murdered bya gang 
of the wretches called White-boys, 
after putting himſelf in their power 
in conſequence of their promiſing 
and ſwearing not to do him any 
injury; but the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland having iſſued a procla- 
mation, in order to ſuppreſs ſuch 
barbarous and inhuman proceed- 
ings, and offering a reward of one 
thouſand pounds for the firſt perſon 
who ſhould be diſcovered as an ac- 
complice in the ſame, and three 
hundred pounds for each of the 
next twelve, with a pardon to the 
informer, except he be one of thoſe 
who actually perpetrated the mur- 
der; and the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood having exerted themſelves 
with uncommon ſpirit to detect 
and apprehend the murderers; ſome 
of them were ſoon after . 

ed, 
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ed, particularly one — Downey, 
alias Capt. Slaſher, and William 
Hayes, who being tried by a Spe- 
cial Commiſſion at Clonwell, and 
convicted on the cleareſt evidence, 
wereimmediat-ly hanged and quar- 
tered, by the light ut orches, at 
the Court-houſe door. 

h In the court of King's- 
n. Bench, before Lord Mans- 
feld, an action was tried, brought 
z2ainlt a noble Peer for neceſſarics 
ſold and delivered to his Lady; it 
was in proof, that her Ladyſhip, 
having ſome time ſince got dia- 
monds from a jeweller, kept them for 
ſeveral months; that the jeweller, 
on calling for the money, was in- 
formed that her Ladyſhip had ſent 
them to a perſon ſkilled in their 
value, and Refired he would go for 
them; thay the jeweller complied, 
went as directed, got the dia- 
monds, and a letter to her Lady- 
ip, mentioning their value; that 
the jeweller returned in hopes of 
teceiving his money, but was in- 
formed her Ladyſhip would not ſee 
him, or accept of the diamonds ; 
that the jeweller, being in di- 
ſtreſſed circumſtances, pawned the 
diamonds for money to convey him 
out of the kingdom; and they ſince 
came to the hands of his aſſignee, 
who brought inis action for the 
recovery of the value of the dia- 
monds, they not being ſaleable, 
having already been uſed. The 
jury, contrary to the opinion of 
Lord Mansfield, found for the 
aſſignee. 
zoth, Being, St. Andrew's day, 

ſeveral Scotch Baronets ap- 
peared at court, in the en guns of 
an order which has lain dormant 
vpwards of one hundred and fifty 
years: it was originally called, 
The Nova Scotia Order, and has 
but lately been revived. 
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The Royal Society held their 
anniverſary meeting at their houſe 
in Crane-court, Fleet-{treet ; when 
the Preſident, Sir John Pringle, 
Barz, in the name of the ſociety, 
preſen.ied the goſd medal (called Sir 
Godfrey Copicy's) to the Rev. Nevil 
Maſkelyne, atronomer royal, for 
his curious experiments in Scotland, 
en the attraction of mountains, and 
delivered an elegant oration on the 
ſubjects contained in Mr, Maſke- 
lyne's paper. Afterwards the So- 
ciety proceeded to the choice of the 
council and otiicers for the enſuing 
year; when, on examining the bal- 
lots, it appeared that the following 
gentlemen were choſen officers : Sir 
John Pringle, Bart. Preſident ; 
Samuel Wegg, Eſq; Treaſurer ; 
Matthew Marty, M. D. and the 
Rev, S. Horſley, LL. D. ſecretaries. 
Letters from Liſbon gave a melan- 
choly account of the lofs cf a French 
Indiaman, outward bound, by fire. 
Of 200 ſouls on board only ore 
officer and ſeven ſeamen eſcaped. 
The fire broke out ſo ſuddenly, that 
the people on board, had no time 
to hoiſt out the boats. The few 
that ſurvived ſaved themſelves in 
a ſmall fkif, and were nine days 
at ſea with only a ſmall caſk of 
brandy to ſubſiſt on. The ſhip was 
valued at five millions of livres. 
The Pope has lately given a 
ſtriking example of toleration, with 
regard to religion. As he was go- 
ing alone, according to his uſual 
cuitom, to St. Peter's church to 
pray, he perceived a young man 
copying with great attention an al- 
tar piece. The Holy Father ſtopt, 
fixed his eyes on him without in- 
terrupting him, and took delight 
in viewing the young man's work, 
of which he conceived an adyan- 
tageous idea in proportion as the 
work advanced; but his approach - 
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ing ſtill nearer, diverted the at- 
tention of the painter. The lat- 
ter had not yet ſeen much of Rome; 
he thought that an heretic, found 
in a church at Rome, ran the riſk 
of being puniſhed, as Chriſttans 
are, when caught in Mahometan 
Moſques. Struck with dread at 
the 1dea, he fainted away at the 
Pope's feet, who immediately call- 
ed for aſſiſlance; but ſome perſons 
coming in all haſte, brought the 
young ſtranger to himſelf. My 
friend (ſaid the Holy Father to 
him) lam charmed to fee you poſ- 
feſs ſuch d.ſpoſitions for drawing; 
you do well to copy good pieces; 
your drawing is very bold and cor- 
rect; I will get you received among 
the young pupils that are taught 
here at my expence.” © Ah! Ho- 
ly Father (replied the young man 
in a faaltering tone) Jam a Pro- 
teſtant .. A Proteſtant ( anſwered 
his Holineſs) I would rather you 


were a Catholic; but there are great 


painters among the Proteſtants; 
religion has nothing to do with 
painting; I ſhall take care to pro- 
cure you all the neceſſary helps to 
render you perfect in your art.” 
„The Pope kept his word, without 
requiring the young artiſt to change 
\Hhis religion; and even ordered 
that no ſteps ſhould be taken to 
- 1acline him to change it. 

The reader may remember our 
having mentioned ſome great diſ- 
- turbances, during the firſt months 

of this vear, in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, occaſioned by the hereditary 
oppreſſion of the poor peaſants of 


| theſe countries by their lords; and 


ſome others in France, owing to 
the ſcarcity and dearneſs of corn; 
and that both had been ſo far ap- 
+peaſed, as not to leave much room 
to apprehend their breaking out 


again. But this ſecurity has ſince 
proved, from whatever cauſe, 4 
great deal too premature. Some 
time about the middle of May 
Bohemia and Moravia were again 
in a flame, and the violeuces at. 
tending it more ſhocking than eve; 
the authors of them expretiing the 
greateſt ingifference concerning the 
conſequences, ſaying, it was equal 
to them whether they periſhed hy 
the ſword, by fire, by the ha: ds of 
the hangman, or by the diftreſ; 
which purſued them, and which 
drove them to theſe acts of deſi: 
. 6 
Accordingly, hen fired upon ſome 
time after by the troops ſent aoaink 
them, they kept their ground, and 
returned the fire; ſo that from a 
ſpirit of policy as well as huma- 
nity, the troops were carly enjvined 
to act more on the deſenfive than on 
the offenſi ve, againf theſe too juſtly 
it ſeems enraged peaſants; eſpecially 
as, in one of ſeveral memorials pub- 
liſhed by them, they were ſaid to 
require nothing but one day in the 
week to themſelves to rake care of 
their bodies; and another, tc be- 
tow on their ſouls; leaving the re- 
maining hve to the diſpoſal of their 
lords. At length, therefore, the 
court of Vienna, ſome time in Sep- 
tember laſt, ſent a patent, regu- 
lating the affairs of Bohemia, to 
General Wallis, commander in 
chief of the troops in that king- 
dom. He was to cauſe it to be 
publiſhed in the moſt remarkable 
places, and the perſons, entruſted 
with the execution of his orders, 
were to be accompanied by a ſtrong 
military eſcort. By the new regula- 
tions contained in this patent, the 
peaſants are ſtill obliged to work 
at the corvees three day's in a week; 
before, they were obliged to work 
the whole week; thoie who pay 
n0 
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no more than nine florins per ann. 
contribation to the prince, are only 
to farniſh their perſons and the 
ſtrength of their heads; but thoſe, 
who by reaſon of their poſſetiions 
pay more, are obliged to do the 
ſame corvees, and to furniſh horſes 
or oxen in proportion to their 
charge. And it is probable, that 
theſe conceſſions were well received, 


as we have not fince heard of any 


freſh violences committed by the 
wretched mortals in whoſe favour 
they were made. 

Asto the diſturbances in France, 
it was not in any diſtant province, 
bat in the very heart of the king- 
dom, they broke out again, and 
that with uncommon indications of 
deſign as well as fury ; fince bread 
had been often dearer without occa- 
foning ſuch murmurs ; and many 
of thoſe who joined in the outrages 
committed on the bakers and deal- 
ers m corn, appeared not to want 
money to pay for what they took 
away by force. The capital itſelf 
was, fortwo or three days, a ſcene of 
the utmoſt terror and confuſion ; 
the people crowded in from the 
country, and required four pounds 
of bread for eight ſols, (about 4d 4 
Engliſh) inſtead of fourteen ſols, 
(about 75d 4 Engliſh) which was 
then the ſtatute price of that neceſ- 
ſary; and, on being refuſed, pil- 
laged the bread markets and bakers 
ſnops, and obliged the bakers to 
bake more bread for them at their 
own price. At length the King, 
not content with employing the 
military to reſtore and maintain 
the public tranquillity with as lit- 
tie effuſion of blood as poſſible, on 
the 5th of May, ordered the parlia- 
ment of Paris to attend him in a 
body at Verſailles, where, in a bed 
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of juſtice, he informed them, that, 
in the preſent circumſtances, he 
was obliged to deviate from the 
uſual courſe of buſineſs ; that he 
both ought and would put an end 
to the preſent murmurs, which 
might cauſe a rebellion ; that he 
would take care to provide for Pa- 
ris and the kingdom ; that it was 
on this account he called the par- 
liament, and that the keeper of the 
ſeals would more amply explain 
his intentions.“ 

The King cloſed the bed of juſ- 
tice with telling the parliament, 
that he forbad them to make 
any repreſentations on the ſubject 
of that ſitting; but, on the other 
hand, he treated them with uncom- 
mon marks of reſpect. They were 
kept to dine at court, and enter- 
tained at three tables; a compli- 
ment which had never before been 
paid them. 

The King, though he had thus 
provided againſt any claſhing be- 
tween the civiland military powers, 


thought proper however to ſteer a 


ſomewhat middle courſe between 
both; his majeſty commiſſioned the 
provoſt of the Marchauſée, or half 
civil and half military guards of the 
high roads, wich the care of diſ- 
periing the enraged multitude, and 
doing juſtice, in a ſummary way, 
on ſome of the moſt guilty ; with 
an offer of pardon, at the ſame 
time, to all thoſe, except the ring- 
leaders, who ſhould make reſtitu- 
tion for the corn they had tzken 
away at the current price, This 
numbers of them had already done 
at the remonſtrances of a prieſt in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, to 
whoſe pariſh they belonged ; and 
their example was now followed by 
many more. Several of the reſt 
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fell under the hands of juſtice. A 
lady, who had complained of her 
country ſeat having been plundered 
by a body of ſeventy peaſants, had 
the {:4 ſatisfa&tion, or rather mor- 
tificaticon, to fee fourteen out of 
eighteen of the unhappy wretches, 
who happened io be taken ſoon 
after, executed, without much ce- 
remony, in her court-yard, In the 
mean time the King iſſued an edict, 
allowing all veſfels, as well French 
as foreigners, that ſhould arrive 
with foreign corn in any French 
ports, from the 15th of May to the 
iſt of Auguſt enſuing, a premium 
of 18 ſols for every quintal of 
wheat, and 12 ſols for every quin- 
tal of rye; andexempting all ſuch 
ſhips from any duty of freight, or 
of any other ſort, in any French 
ports, during the above period: the 
above bounty to be immediately 
Paid by the King's officers in the ſe- 
veral ports where the ſhips arrived. 
But, tho' theſe meaſures quickly 
allayed the dangerous ferment, it 
was feared they had not entirely 
extinguithed it; and therefore the 
troops ſtill remained at the places 
where they had been originally 
poſted, and eſcorted all the boats 
and carriages laden with corn, 
while the reputable inhabitants of 
all the country towns attended the 
arkets under arms, little think- 
ing of the daik deſigns of wicked 
mea abrozd in the country, and in 
other parts of the kingdom. A 
man, they tell us, was arreſted at 
Mantes, who had twenty-five cir- 
cular letters found upon him, Wie 
were ſummonſes for a night rendez- 
vous, to go among the corn in the 
fields, aud ſpoil it in the ear; 
but the patroles of troops which 
were ſent thither, and a permiſſion 
granted to all repuiable perſons in 
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town and country to fire at any per- 
ſons whoſe conduct might juſtly 
raiſe any {uſpic.ons, fruttrated the 
infernal deſign, if any ſuch had 
ever becn formed. In the mean 
time, a few perſons were taken up; 
but, it was thought, merely for the 
engroſſing of corn: and ever of this 
it is to be preſumed they were not 
guilty, as we do not hear of any 
executions having followed. 
There were likewiſe ſome diſ— 
turbances, of the ſame kind, in the 
Breſſan, before the harveſt ; and in 
Viterbo, after it. In Bavaria, the 
poor peaſants in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances declared, that, if they did 
not receive immediate relief, they 
would deliver themſelves from the 
burthen of life, under the very eyes 
of the Elector himſelf; but his 
Highneſs took ſuch methods as leſt 
them no temptation to carry into 
execution their deſperate purpoſe, 
D1ep lately, at Siara, the capi- 
tal of a province of that name in 
Brazil (by a letter from the gover- 
nor of Fernambuco, in that coun- 
try, to his Majeſty of Portugal), 
Andrew Vidal, of - Negreiros, at 
the great age of 124 years. He 
enjoyed the uſe of his memory and 
ſenſes till the day of his death, 
In the year 1772 he was chief ma- 
giſtrate of the city, and, notwith- 
ſtanding his great age, performed 
the oſſice of judge to the entire ſa- 
tisfaction of every one. He was 
father of thirty ſons, and five 
daughters, | 
The 8th inſtant, in Hatton Gar- 
den, Mr, Warne, engraver, aged 
103. 
he 12th, in Suffolk-ſtreet, Dr. 
Chriſtopher Nugent, the ingenious 
and learned author of a new and 
ſucceſsful theory of the Hydro- 


hobia. 
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The 21ſt, at Pinner, in Middle- 
ſex, Mr. William Skillingſby, aged 
i119 years, two months, and a few 
days. 

"The 22d, at London, Sir John 
Hill, knight of the Swediſh order 
of Guſtavus Vaſa, botaniſt to the 
royal garden at Kew, &c. &c. For a 
further account of this gentleman, 
pleaſe to turn to our article of Cha- 
\ raters, Ia the mean time, it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that 
he was not, as ſome think, the au- 
thor of the Adventures of Pompey 
the Little. There is not a doubt of 
this pleaſing romance being a Je 
de/pirit of the Rev. Mr. Coven- 
try, of Magdalen college, Cam- 
bridge, to whom the public would 
probably have been much more in- 
debted, had he not been cut off 
by the ſmall-pox ſoon after he had 
been preſented by his relation, Lord 
Coventry, to the living of Edgware, 
in Middletex. To him we alſo 
owe a fine poem on Penſhurſt, 
(where he frequently vifted the 
late Mr. Perry,) inſerted in Dodſ- 
ley's Miſcellanies, J. D. 

The 24th, at Aſkham, in Wet- 
moreland, the Reverend Mr. Mil- 
ner, aged 80, 53 of which he had 
ſpent as vicar in that pariſh. 
The 27th, at Lilly, in Hertford- 
ſhire, Sir George Hawkinſon, 
knight, and phylician to George 
I. aged 105. 
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it. 3 St. James s. The King 

as been pleaſed to grant 
unto the preſent maſter, gover- 
nors, and aſſiſtants of the Scot- 
tich hoſpital of the foundation of 
king Charles II. his licence to 
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ere an hoſpital in ſome convenient 
place within London or Weſtminſ- 
ter, or the liberties thereof, which 
ſhall in future be called, The Scot- 
tiſh Hoſpital of the Foundation of 
King Charles II. and to ordain, 
that the ſaid corporation ſhall here- 
after have one Preſident, ſix vice- 
prefidents, and one treaſurer, (to 


be annually elected) and ſuch a 


number of governors as ſhall pay, 
and continue to pay, ſuch annual 
ſum or ſums as, under a bye-law 
of the ſ11d corporation, ſhall be de- 
clared duly qualified, and be ap- 
pointed to that office. 

A new regulation has been lately 
made in Sweden, with reſpe& to 
the manufaRuring of ſalt-petre, by 
which the directors of the works, 
in the ſeveral diſtricts, are confined 
to the ſums advanced to them by 
the crown; and obliged to deliver 
in a certain yearly quantiiy of that 
article, in proportion to thoſe ad- 
vances. It is very remarkable that 
ſalt-petre ſhould be made in fo 
many different climates and ſoils, 
from the line almoſt to the frigid 
zones, and not in England. 

The ſeaſon, which laſt month {ct 
in very cold, in France, changed all 
on 2 ſudden to very hot, which ſo 
affected the conſtitutions of the Pa- 
rifians, that there was ſcarce a fa- 
mily unaffected in all that great 
capital, A great mortality enſued, 
which was ſtopt only by the change 
London, indeed, and 
Dublin, and other contigugus 
places, were equally affected; but 
the mortality was not remarkable 
in them. To aſcertain the cauſe of 
this .epidemy, Mr. W. Stevens, of 
Bayens's Row, Spaw Fields, Clerk- 
enwell, tried an experiment, of 
which the following is an account 
given by himſelf, He made a paper 
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kite, about four feet high; ſpread 
it over thinly with treacle; and 
flew it in the air about half an 
hour. When he took it down, it 
was covered very thick with inſects, 
ſo ſmall that the eye could not diſ- 
cover their form, without the help 
of a glaſs. They were made much 
like a hedge-hog, covered with 
thick hair, ſtanding perpendicular. 
What is ſtill more remarkable, when 
he got within hve yards of the kite, 
he found the ſmell very flirong and 
offenſve. But this multitude of 
inſects in the air might be rather a 
concomitant effect with the dil- 
order, than the cauſe of it; and 
the ſtrong and offenſive ſmell might 
be quite natural to them, as pecy- 
liar ſmells are to other animals. 

h His Majeſty went to the 
Ane Houſe of Peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to the following 
bills, viz. | 

The bill for granting an aid to 
his Majeſty by a land-tax, 

The bill for puniſhing mutiny 
and deſertion. 


The bill to enable his Majeſty to 


call out and aſſemble the militia in 
all caſes of rebellion in any part of 
the Britiſh dominions, for a limited 
time. 

The bill to enable the preſent 
Vice Treaſurers of }reland to take 
the oatas of qualification in Great- 
Britain, And allo to ſuch other 
bills as were ready for that pur- 

oſe. 

At the fulleſt veſlry ever known 
at Lambeth church, the propriety 
of charging the archbiſhop to the 

pour's rates, and other aflefiments 
of that pariſh, was taken into con- 
fideration ; when, after ſeveral 
hours debate, during which it was 
proved that former archbiſhops for 
icveral ſucceſive years had been 
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rated, the veſtry determined, by a 
majority of twenty-ſix, that the 
archbiſhop ſhould, in future, be 
charged to all pariſh taxes. 

St. James u. The King 1 
has been pleaſed to incorpo- Amo 
rate the governor, deputy-governor, 
and many other perſons mentioned 
in the charter, into one body po- 
litic and corporate, by the name of 
„[The Commitiioners and Gover- 
nors of the Royal Hoſpital for Sca- 
men at Greenwich, in the ccunty 
of Kent,“ who ſhall be governor; 
of the goods, revenues, rents, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, al- 
ready given, granted, appropriat- 
ed, or belonging, or which {hall 
hereafter be given, granted, ap- 
propriated, or belonging unto the 
ſaid hoſpital; and by the fame 
name, they and their ſuccellors 
ſhall have perpetual ſucceſſion. 

The Norwich ſtage was this 
morning attacked, on Epping fo— 
reſt, by ſeven highwaymen, three 
of whom were_ thot dead by the 
guard; but his ammunition failing, 
he was ſhot dead himſelf, and ibe 
coach robbed by the ſurvivors, 

By virtue of a warrant from Sir 
Charles Aſgill, was brought before 
that magiſtrate, at Guildhall, the 
clerk Ct an eminent hop-fadicr 
in Goodman's-fields, upon ſuipt- 
cion of being concerned with a 
perſon, not yet apprehended, 
defra ding a lottery-office keeper, 
near the *Change, of a large {ym 
cf money. This matter being un- 
dertaken by the commiſſioners of 
the lottery, the ſolicitor of the trea- 


ſury appeared againſt the priloner, 


and for him attended, as counle!, 
Mr. Cox. 'The firſt witneſs examin- 
ed was the hottery- oſſice keeper z he 
ſaid, that about a fortnight 790 


the priſoner inſured No. 21,481 4 


——— 2 2 
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times over for the ſubſequent day 
of drawing; that the converſation 
he had with the priſo:er at that 
time, and the ſeeming poſitiveneſs 
there appeared in the latter, that 
the ticket would come up, cauſed 
him to enquire at Other lottery- 
offices, when he found the ſame 
number inſured in the priſoner's 
name, at all the principal offices 
about the Change; that the ticket 
was drawn the firſt hour of drawing 
the ſubſequent day. This, with 
Lis former ſuſpicion, alarmed him, 
and he immediately went to Chriſt's 
hofpital, and ſaw the boy who 
drew the ticket; that he interro- 
gated him, whether he had clan- 
deſlinely taken that number out of 
the wheel, or whether he had been 
ſolicited ſo to do, which the boy 
politively denied ; that obſerving 
| he anſwered rather faintly, he im- 
portuned him to divulge the truth, 
which, after ſome heſitation, pro- 
duced an acknowledgment of the 
fact. The next witneſs was the 
blue-coat boy. He ſaid, that about 
three weeks ago, the perſon who is 
not in cuſtody, and whom he had 
known before he went into the hoſ- 
pital, took him to a coffee houſe, 
where they breakfafted together; 
that ke wanted to know of the wit- 
ne's, whether it was poſſible to get 
a ticket out of the wheel ; to which 
the laiter anſwered, No; that be- 
ing aſterwards ſolicited for the ſame 
purpoſe by him to ſecrete a ticket, 
he at length promiſed to do it; that 
accordingly he took two at one 
time out of the Wheel, gave one to 
the perſon who called it over, and 
put the other in his pocket; that 
the perſon who induced him to do 
it was then in the gallery, and nod- 
ced his head to the witneſs to ſig- 
nify when was a proper time; that 
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after the witneſs came out of the 
hall, he gave the ticket to the per- 
ſon who ſat in the gallery, and who 
was then waiting for the witneſs in 
Guildha]l-yard ; that the next time 
the witneſs drew the lottery, the 
perſon before mentioned returned 
him the ticket, which the witneſs 
put in the wheel, and drew out the 
ſame day; that he did this three 
ſeveral times, and received from 
the perſon for whom he did it, ſe- 
veral half guineas; that he has 
heard the priſoner's name men- 
tioned by him, but never heard 
the latter acknowledge any connec- 
tion between them in inſurance ; 
and never before ſaw the priſoner. 
The priſoner acknowledged he 1n- 
ſured the ticket 79 times for 
one day. The mother of the per- 
ſon who was not apprehended was 
next examined ; ſhe proved an ac- 
quaintance between her ſon and the 
priſoner; but denied any remem- 
brance of ever hearing the latter 
mention any thing relating to in- 
ſurance. The priſoner was diſ- 
charged. 

It is ſaid, that the perſon who 
abſconded got about 400 l. by the 
above fraud ; and would have got 
30001, had he been paid in all the 
ofices where he inſured. 

Prince juſtiniani, from Ech 
Venice, was introduced to wy 
his Majeſty, and graciouſly re- 
ceived, He left Venice on a fa- 
mily difference, and came to Eng- 
land as a ſuilor before the mait ; 
but was no ſooner arrived, than 
waited on by the Venetian ambaſ- 
ſador, who furniſhed him with 
every thing neceffary to refame his 
real character, having received dif- ** 
patches for that purpoſe from his 
father, who is a principal member 
of the Venetian ſtate. 
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At a general court of proprietors 
of Eaſt · India ſtock, called together 
to deliberate on the diſputes that 
have lately happened in the ſu- 
preme council at Bengal, the chair- 
man acquainted the court, that the 
directors had come to ſome reſolu— 
tions on that ſubject, which they 
were deſirous to lay before the pro- 
Prietors ; but that nothing final 
- Could be determined till the arrival 
of the Anſon Indiaman, which was 
daily expeded. The reſolutions 
already formed implied a ceuſure 
on the late government of Bengal; 
but, while the court were debating 
on thele reſolutions, the company's 
ſecretary received a letter, with 
intelligence, ſaid to be communi- 
cated by the purſer of a Dutch Ealt- 
Indiaman off Dover, 'I hat the Ma- 
rattoes had blockaded Bengal, in 
fuch a manner, that no ſhips could 

als or repaſs; that they had ta- 
is one of the King's ſhips of 20 
guns, and had likewiſe taken the 


Seahorſe Indiaman with zo lacks of 


rupees, This for a while threw 
the court into great confuſion ; but 
reference being had to the compa- 
ny's books, as to the time of ſail- 
ing, and other particulars, it ma- 
nifeſtly appeared that the whole 
was a Dutch manoeuvre to fink the 
price of ftock; and as ſuch it was re- 
probated by the general court, who 
again reſumed the conſideration of 
the bujineſs relative to the diſpute, 
which, 1t appeared, had originated 
between the new judges and the old 
council; the laſt, in the general 
opinion, being moſt to blame, 
Proofs, however, were wanting to 
ſupport the ſas; ſo that nothin 
final could be concluded on, = 
the court broke up. 

8th Orders were lately fent to 
. the keepers of the ſeveral 
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gaols, throughout the kingdom, to 
tranſmit to the ſecretary of ſtate's 
office, a compleat liſt of the con- 
victs under ſentence of tranſporta- 
tion 1n each, mentioning their re- 
ſpective crimes, 

By leiters from New-York b 
of this date, the aſſembly ot 9. 
Rhode Iſland had paſſed an ad, by 
which they had forſeited the real 
citates of Thomas Hutchinſon, late 
governor of Maſſachuſets ; Gilbert 
de Blois: Dr. Moffet ; Samuel 
Sewel ; George Rome; Jahkaleel, 
and Benjamin Brenton ; to be fold 
for the uſe of the public: the amount 
to be applied to the defence of the 
liberty of America. The preamble 
fets forth, that the above perſons 
wers traitors to the liberty of Ame- 
rica. 

Being the anniverſary 
of the inſtitution of the 
royal academy of painting, &c. 2 
general aſſembly of the academi— 
Clans was held at Somerſet houſe, for 
the purpoſe of electing officers for 
the year enſuing, when Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds was elected preſident ; 
and the premiums of 3 ſilver 
medals given this year were ad- 
judged as follows: one, for the 
belt drawing of an academy f- 
gure, to Mr. F. Stepanoff; one, 
for the beſt model of an academy 
figure, to Mr, William Huggins ; 
and the third, for the bet draw- 
ing of architecture, being the ſront 
of Somerſet-houſe, to Mr. William 
Moſs. 

There was an intereſting 
diſpute at Guildhall, be- 
tween the meal-weighers and the 
bakers concerning the price of 
wheat, which the former delivered 
in to the lord-mayor and aldermen 
to fix the price of bread by. The ba- 
kers aſſerted, that the meal 3 
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do not deliver in the beſt price; the 
others admitted that they did not, 
becauſe the beſt wheat was ſold to 
the diſtillers to draw ſpirits from, 
and not for making of bread; but 
they affirmed that they always de- 
livered in the higheſt price the ba- 
kers gave for what they uſed, and 
did not think themſelves bound to 
deliver in the price given by the 
diſlillers. The lord- mayor and al- 
derman Wilkes were of the ſame 
opinion, and therefore bread was 
ordered to continue at its former 
price. 
grain of the beſt Kind ſhould be 
thus waſted, or rather proſtituted 
to the purpoſe of making a ſlow but 
ſure poiſon, for the ſouls as well as 
bodies of that ſo uſeful part of the 
community, the working poor ! 

A dreadful fire broke out ſo ſud- 
denly in a houſe on Ex-bridge, 
Exeter, that a number of travelling 
poor, who lodged in the upper part 


of it, periſhed in the flames; ten 


of their bodies were found, and the 
remains of ſome others ; but ſeve- 
ral were burnt to aſhes. In a few 
hours the fire was extinguiſhed, af- 
ter burning two houſes only, and 
damaging ſome others. 
— A ſeizure of money, to 
zen. the amount of 8co:1. (be- 
ing ſhipped for America on board a 
man of war, at Spithead, contrary 
to law). was made by Mr, Miles, 
comptroller of Portimouth ; and, af- 
ter ſome ſmart oppoſition, brought 
on ſhore, and ſecured in his Ma- 
 Jeſty's warehoule in that port. 
The Abby, Herbert, from Virgi- 
niato Liverpool, laden with tobacco 
and ſtaves, having lately gane to 
pieces, on the Stags near Kenrule, 
in Ireland, the captain, mate, and 
two common men, who alone eſ- 


caped of all the crew and paſien- 


What a pity it is the beſt 


* 
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gers, were caſt upon the Tower ſtags, 
which are waſhed over every tide 
when the ſea runs high. The cap- 
tain, therefore, ſenſible that they 
muſt ſoon periſh in that fituation, 
determined to endeavour to reach 
ſome of the adjacent rocks. He 
accordingly plunged into the ſea, 
and very providentially got ſafe to 
a high one, where he could ſtand 
dry, and be ſeen at a great diſtance, 
which proved the means of ſavin 
his own life, and the life of las 
companions :—an inilance of ccu- 
rage and preſence of mind worthy - 
of being recorded, were it only to 
ſuggeſt the ſame conduct in fimilar 
critical circumſtances of diſtreſs. 

At the public office in Bow-ſtreet, 
before Sir John Fielding, and the 
reſt of the magiſtrates, an apothe- 
cary from Dublin was put to the 
bar, charged with attempting to 
defraud the county of Middleſex of 
373 guineas. Sir John then or- 
dered the priſoner's information to 
be read, which was to the follow. 
ing purpoſe, viz. That lat Satur- 
day, as he was coming to town 
from Highgate, he was ſtopped 
near Kentiſh-Town, by three foot- 
pads, and robbed of 373 guineas. 
In the deſcription of the features, 
dreſs, and behaviour of the robbers, - 
he was very accurate. During the 
reading of the above information, 
however, he ſeemed greatly affect- 
ed, and immediately acknowledged 
the whole of what he had ſaid in 
his information to be falſe ; owned 
who he was; ſaid, that being ob- 
liged to leave Dublin for debt, his 
friends adviſed him, when he got 
to England, to concert ſome ſcheme 
like the above, in order to raiſe a 
ſum of money. tHe begged for 
mercy, and ſaid he would not have 
been guilty of ſuch an 1niquitous 
| proceeding, 
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proceeding, but “ that he was ig- 
norant of the Engliſh Jaws.” On 
the whole, he ſeemed a mixture of 
low craft and 1gnorance. How- 
ever, as his fraudulent intentions 
were timely diſcovered, and there 
appeared a thorough contritich in 
him, he was diſcharged. 

Monſ. Kerguelin has been ap- 
pointed, by the French King, to the 
command of a fine new man of 
war, of ſeventy-four guns, in order 
to make diſcoveries in the South- 
Seas ; and 1s to be accompanied by 
two frigates of 32 guns each, They 
are to put to ſea the beginning of 
next month. | 
2 The ſeſſions ended at the 

+*% Old Bailey, when twelve 
capital convias received ſentence 
of death, viz. one, for murdering 
her baſtard child ; two, for treaſon, 
in counterfeiting the current coin; 
five, for houſe- breaking; three, for 
robbing on the highway ; and one, 
for robbing his maſter. The un- 
happy wretch, who murdered her 
child, was executed, as the law di- 
rects, immediately, And, on the 
17th of January, 1776, the two 
coiners; two of the houſe break- 
ers ; one of the highwaymen ; with 
the unfortunate brothers, Robert 
and Daniel-Perreau, were likewiſe 
executed, all at Tyburn. At this 
ſeſſions, Captain David Roche, and 
Mrs. Margaret Caroline Rudd, were 
likewiſe tried and acquitted. [We 
already promiſed to give ſome ac- 
count of the latter in the Appendix 
to this article; and we ſhall hke- 
wile ſay ſomething of the Captain's 
caſe, under the ſame head.] 
Iar- Office. It is his Ma- 
LOU.» 55, 
jeſty's pleaſure, that from 
the date hereof, and during the 
continuance of the rebellion now 
ſabülling in North-America, every 


and ſcemed to indicate an a 
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perſon, who ſhall enliſt as a ſoldier 
in any of his Majeſty's marching 
regiments of foot, ſhall be enti:1c 1 
to his diſcharge at the end of three 
years, or at the end of the ſaid re- 
bellion, at the option of his Ma— 
jeſty. 
Maximilian, 


Rodt, 


Paron de 


— + 
brother to the late ch. 


„„ „ 


Biſhop of Conſtance. 
By letters from Naples of 
. 6 6 * ” * Igth. 
this date, Mount Veſuvius 
had for ſome days thrown out fire, 


5. 
proaching efuption, which had 
drawn thither a great number of 
foreigners. The Margra e of Ba- 
reith, with his whole retinue, was 
already arrived there. And by Iet- 
ters from Vienna of the 21ſt, they 
had in Croatia a continual ſucceſſi n 
of earthquakes for two months, par- 
ticularly in the town of Bedekave- 
ſima, and in the mountainous parts 
near the city of Waradin. 

By the laſt advices from Phila— 
delphia, the committee of that pro- 
vince, appointed to draw inſtruc— 
tions for the delegates in congreſs 
aſſembled, did not ſeem willipg to 
carry things to ſuch lengths as ma- 
ny other provinces have done; for, 
among other things, they ſay, 
„Though the oppreſſive mcaſu;es 
of the Britſh parliament and ad- 
miniſtration have compelled us to 
reſiſt their violence by force ef 
arms, yet we ſtridly enjoin you, 
that you, 1n behalf of this colony, 
diſſent from, and utterly reject, 
any propofitton*, ſhould ſuch be 
made, that may caute, or lead to, 
a ſeparation from the mother coun- 
try, or a Change of the form of this 
government.” 


The 
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The dividend on Eaſt-India 
ſtock was declared to be 3 
per cent. for the half- year ending 
at Chriſtmas. 

The attorney- general was 
attended at his chambers at 
Linccln's Inn, by counſel on behalf 
of the Ducheſs of Kingſton, to ſup- 
port an application made to him for 
granting a li proſequi, to flop all 
proceedings aguinſt her in the affair 
expected to be heard before the 
Lords. The ground of the appli- 
cation was the ſentence obtained in 
the ſpiritual court; but, It is ſaid, 
the attorney-general was of opinion 
that he had not authority to grant 
the writ on this occaſion, as the of- 
fence for which her Grace is indict- 
ed, was created by a penal ſtatute ; 
and the Bill of Rights in expreſs 

words ſays, penal laws muſt not be 
ſuſpended ; and that ihe king's 
ſign manual would not juſlify him 
if he iſſued the writ, and any fu- 
ture miniſtry were to call him to 
an account ; as no command ſhould 
induce a ſervant of the crown to act 
in his official capacity illegally. 
128 His Majeſty went to the 
230 Houſe of Peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to the ſfoilowing 
bills, viz. 

The bill to prohibit all trade and 
intercourſe with the North- Ameri- 
can colonies, now in actual rebel- 
lion, viz, New Hampſhire, Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay, Connecticut, Rhode 
Iſland, New York, Pennſylvaua, 
the three lower counties on Dela» 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, ndGeor— 
e1a,during the continuance thereof. 

The bill for the better regula- 
tion of his Majelty's marine forces 
while on ſhore. N 

The bill to encourage adventurers 
to make a diſcovery of the northern 
paſioge from Europe, by Britiſh ſab- 


20th. 


22d. 
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jects only, to the weſtern or ſouth- 
ern ocean of America, and for pe- 
netrating to the North Pole, 

The bill to explain and amend 
an act for widening certain paſ- 
ſages, and for better paving the 
pariſh of Shoreditch. 

And alſo to ſuch other private 
bills as were ready. 

At night, the Rockingham tranſ- 
port was loſt, by miſtaking (as is 
{uppoſed) Robert's Cove, about ten 
miles from Corke, for the Cove of 
Corke, it blowing a vale of wind, 
and being thick weather, There 
were on board three companies of 
the 3:d regiment. Lieut. Marſh and 
his wife, Enſign Sandiman, Lieut. 
Barker's wife, and upwards of go 
{oldiers, beſides the Captain and 
crew, were drowned. Five officers 
and twenty ſoldiers ſaved them- 
ſelve 1n the flat- bottomed boat, By 
a ſimilar miſtake, during the laſt 
war, the Ramilies, of 90 guns, and 
850 men, (taking the Rolt-head for 
the Ram, near Plymouth) periſhed, 
with all on board, except twenty 
ſeamen, and one midſhipman. 
Theſe, among innumerable other 
inſtances, ſhew the great neceſſity 


of ſea-lights, particularly diſtinc- 


tive ones, 


About forty Americans, among 
them Col. Nathan Allen, taken 
priſoners in Canada, arrived, as 
ſuch, in England, on board the 
Adamant, They were lodged in 


Pendennis caſtle, and, by the beſt 


accounts, well treated. But, whilft 
their friends 1n London were pre- 
paiing io bring them up by habeas 
corfus, to have the legality of their 
confinement diſcuſſed, they were 
ſent back to North- America to be 
exchanged. A few days after, the 
Liberty, Thompſon, arrived at 
Briſtol from Quebec, brought over 
one of the American riemen, who 


was 
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was taken priſoner there; but, be- 
ing carried beſore the mayor to be 
examined, he was diſcharged, as 
no crime was alledged againſt him, 
of which his worſhip thought he 
could take cognizance. 

This night his Majeſty's pro- 
clamation, for the diſtribution of 
duch prizes as ſhall be taken from 
the Americans, during the preſent 
rebejiion in America, appeared in 
the London Gazette; and on the 
28th it was, by order of the Lord- 
mayor, read at the Royal Exchange 
and at Hoiborn Bars, by the Com- 
mon Cryer. The diviſion is to be 
made in the ſame proportion with 
that of the prizes taken from the 
French and Spaniards during our 
late wars with them. 

The French King having thought 
proper, among many other reforma- 
tions, in the military department 
of his dominions, ſuggeſted by his 
new miniſter of war, the Count de 
St. Germain, to ſuppreſs the Moul- 
quetaires, that well-known body, 
as being entirely compoſed of young 

entlemen, of the beſt families in 
3 one of the commiſſaries of 
the war- office went this day to ſig- 
nify to them, aſſembled for that 
purpoſe, his Majeſty's pleaſure. 
Monſieur de la Chaiſe, Com- 
mander of the Grey, fainted away 
upon the occaſion, and all of them 
appeared overwhelmed with grief, 
at the thoughts of being thus torn 
aſunder. From this moment they 
were diſpenſed from going as uſual 
every day to Verſailles, to take the 
King's orders. A few days after, 
they put up their fine horſes to 
ſale; and the hotels they occupied 
are, it is ſaid, deſtined as follows: 
that of the grey, to be converted 
into a 1 and that of the 
black, to be a priſon for debtors. 


a 
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Gen. Burgoyne arrived in 
town from Lolton, which he 28th. 
left the 5th inſtant : the troops at 
that time were well ſupplied. 

A young man of good fa- 
mily was carried before Sir 26th, 
Charles Aſgill, (who fat for the Lord 
Mayor) for attempting to put off to 
a Quaker ſome count erfeited bills, 
drawn on Alderman Plomer for 
70ol, But on the Quaker's refuſing 
to make oath of the affair, he was 
only ordered to go into the Eaſt— 
India company's ſervice, and bail- 
ed out till a proper ſtation in it 
could be procured for him. 

The money-bill Jately __ 1 
framed by the Houſe of an 
Commons in Ireland, having been 
altered in England, was, on its re- 
turn, unanimouſly rejected; by 
which there was at this time no law 
in Ireland to collect what is called 
the additional duties on rum, to- 
bacco, and other goods imported 
into that kingdom; in conſequence 
whereof ſeveral gentlemen came 
from Dublin, &c. to Whitehaven, 
e- large quantities of t0- 

acco, ſhipped them this day, and 
the veſſels ſailed with the eveaing 
tide, in hopes of reaching Ireland, 
to ſave the ſaid duties, before the 
new bill, formed immediately on 
rejecting the one before ſent over, 
could arrive, to receive the aſſent in 
Ireland Something ſimilar hap- 
pened in December, 1771, 

At forty- two minutes af— 
ter ten in the morning, the 
Sieur Maſter, aſtronomer at Corbeil, 
near Paris, felt a ſhock of an earth- 
quake. It laſted but one moment. 
Its direction Was from north- went to 
ſouth-eaſt. And on the ſame day, 
at the ſame time, a {mall ſhock was 
felt in Paris. The ſame morning, 
an earthquake was felt at Caen, at 

thirtv- 


zoth. 


F 


thirty-two minutes after ten in the 
morning; and therefore was pro- 
bably the ſame, allowing for ſome 
mid ake in point of time. Ac this 
laſt place, the ſhocks were preceded 
by a noiſe which reſembled the 
haty driving of carriages; this 
noi laſted about two or three ſe- 
cords, and was followed by three 
violent ſhocks, which all toge- 
ther laſted five or ſix ſeconds : 
their direction was from the fouth- 
welt to the north-eaſt; and while 
the laſted, a noiſe was heard in 
every houie. as if they were going 
to fall, and every body was very 
much alarmed. 

The greateſt danger was to the 
ſouth-weſt ; ſeveral public edifices, 
and other buildings, were much 
damaged; a croſs of ſtone, which 
was on the portal of the church of 
the Viſitation, fell down, and above 
200 chimnies were thrown down, 
and almoſt every houſe has received 
ſome damage. One perſon was 
wounded by the fall of a piece of 
ſtone. The ſteeple of Cormelles, 
a pariſh at about half a league to 
the ſouth of this city, was thrown 
down. At Ouffieres, a pariſh in 
the ſame direction, the ſhocks ſplit 
ſome rocks in the neigkbourhood, 
This earthquake was likewiſe ſnarp- 
ly jelt at the abbey of Fontenay, 
and at Trouaru, where it was 1aid 
that ſome houſes were damaged. 

The ſame day, about eleven in 
the morning, a fourth ſhock was 
felt; hut it was a very flight one, 
and did no damage. 

if The Americans before 
. Quebec miſcarried, with 
great loſs, in a coup de main on 
that place; owing partly, it is ſaid, 
to the defection of a great number 
of Canadians, who had at firſt 
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Joined them, in conſequence of the 
impolitic rudeneſs of the latter to 
the prieſts of the former, &c. and 
partly by the latter's having ſuffer- 
cd themſelves to be deceived by 
talſe intelligence and falle promiſes 
from within the place. By the beſt 
accounts that had arrived at the 
going of this ſheet to the preſs, (all 
from and through the hands of the 
Americans themſelves, the com- 
munications between Quebec and 
every navigable part of the Ame- 
rican ſeas being quite ſtopt up) the 
Joſs of the Americans on this occa- 
ſion conſiſted in about 60 killed 
and wounded, and three hundred 
taken priſoners, Among the ſlain 
were General Montgomery, his 
A1d-de-camp, Captain John Mac 
Pherſon, two other Captains, and 
two or three Lieutenants ; amongſt 
the priſoners were, Colonel Arnold, 
wounded ; one Lieutenant-colonel, 
two Majors, and ſeveral Captains 
and ſubaltern oficers. The pri- 
ſoners were treated with great 
humanity, and every poſſible mark 
of diſtinction was ſhewn to the 
corpſe of Gen. Montgomery, who 
was interred in Quebec the ſecond 
day after the action. And it was 
ſaid, that the continental congreſs 
had ordered a magnificent cenotaph 
to be erected to his memory, with 
the following inſcription: 
Montgomery falls! Let no fond breaft re- 
ae | 
That bes glorious death, brave 
chief! was thine, [name, 
With His ſhall Freedom conſecrate thy 
Shall date her riſing glories from thy fame, 
Shall build her throne of empire on thy 
grave; | Icrave! 
—— What nobler fate can patriot virtues 
During the courſe of the preſent 
month, the court of ſeſſions in Scot- 
land decided an intereſting queſ- 
tion; 


tion; by which it appears, that 


FRO whoſe refidence is in Eng- 
and, cannot be arreſted in Scot- 


land on ſummary warrants for debts 


contracted in England, and due to 

rſons in that kingdom; fo that 
be this deciſion it ſhould ſeem, that 
Scotland 1s now an aſylum for Eng- 
liſh debtors. | 

The following are ſome of the 
particulars of the dreadful fire, 
which almoſt entirely deſtroyed the 
town of St. George, the capital of 
the Iſland of Grenada, the 1ſt ult. 
About three o'clock in the morning 


a fire was diſcovered in the ſhop of 


a negro carpenter in the windward 
part of the town ; and every poſſible 
means were uſed to extinguifh it, 
but without effect. In the ſpace of 
three hours fromits being perceived, 
the whole town was in one conti- 
nued blaze. The houſes being in 
general built of wood, the flames 


raged with ſuch amazing rapidity, 


that it was with difficulty any eſ- 
caped with their lives. It is ſup- 
poſed, that the loſs cannot be much 
leſs than five hundred thouſand 
pounds. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate, that thoſe, who were the 
principal ſufferers in the fire of 
1771, were the perſons who ſuffered 
moſt by the preſent great calamity; 


which, it was feared, would occa- 


ſion many failures, as few or no 
goods were ſaved, and few of the 
{ufferers had the precaution to co- 
ver themſelves by inſurance. 

Some pages back, we mentioned 
the government's having contracted 
for a great number of oxen and 
ſheep, and a great quantity of por- 
ter and potatoes; the ſheep to be 
ſent abroad alive, along with the 
porter and potatoes, for the uſe of 


the troops ſhut up in Boſton, To 


the ſheep, we ſhould have added 
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hogs; and to the potatoes, cab- 
bages, made into ſour-crout, a 
kind of piekle, but uſed, in lieu of 
common food, in ſome parts of 
Germany, &c. where the earth is 
ſo bound up by the froſt during ſe- 
veral months of the year as not to 
afford any freſh vegetables; and 
what animal food the poorer iaha- 
bitants can get at, is almoſt entirely 
of the ſalt kind; notwithſtanding 
which, ſuch is the virtue of the cab- 
bages, and the vinegar and ſpices 
combined with them, the ſcurvy 
makes much leſs havock in theſe 
countries than in ſome others where 
freſh fleſh and fiſh are in almoſt all 
ſeaſons ro be had by the loweſt 
ranks, 

Much about the ſame time, two 
ſubſcriptions were opened; one, 
for the relief of the common men 
of the ſame troops, aud particularly 
the widows and orphans of ſuch 
among them as had periſhed by 
ſickneſs or the ſword ; another, for 
that of ſeveral clergymen of the 
church of England, in North- 
America, who had ſuffered ſeverely 
in conſequence of their attachment 
to goverament : and both ſubſcrip- 
tions were attended with the great- 
eſt ſucceſs. But ſome of the ſhips 
carrying the live ſheep and hogs, 
&c. to Boſton, were taken by the 
Americans; very few of thoſe ani- 
mals on board the ſhips which eſ- 
caped outlived the paſſage ;' and 
what did, eſpecially the ſheep, 
were ſo waſted by the time they ar- 
rived, as, in the language of the 
ſailors, to be fit only to make lan- 
thorns of. A great deal of the 
oxen contracted for on this occaſion 
was at about 345. per, hundred, 
At 35s. it would be juſt three-pence 
and one half farthing per pound ; 


from which, and the ſtatute price of 
bread 


. 


bread in London, at the concluſion 
of harveſt [as given p. 150], the 
condition of the working poor, by 
taking the rate of wages and fre- 
quency of employment into the ac- 
count, may be pretty well aſcertain- 
ed, eſpecially for the capital. 
There were ſome other ſhips ta- 
ken by the Americans during the 
ſame period, loaded by the govern- 
ment with military ſtores for Boſ- 
ton, &c. particularly one, whoſe 
cargo was faid to be worth 430,000. 
and withal as well afforted, as if it 
had been done by the ſpecial di- 
re&tion of the continental congreſs. 
In the courſe of this month, a 
new muſeum, under the title of 
Spectacle Mechanique, was opened 
in Kinp-ſtreet, Covent-Garden, of 
ſo wonderful a nature, that we 
thought it due to the ſingular merit 
of the artiſt, and the natural curi- 
olity of our readers, to lay a ſhort 
account of it hefore them. It con- 
tilts of three capital mechanical 
figures, and a pafloral ſcene, with 
figures of an inferior ſize.— The 
figure on the left-hand fide (a beau- 
tiful boy as large as life) writes 
any thing that is dictated to him in 
a very fine hand. The ſecond on 
the right-hand (of the ſame ſize) 
draws various landſcapes, &c. &c. 
which he finiſhes in a moſt accurate 
and maſterly ftile. The third 
figure is a beautiful young lady, 
who plays ſeveral elegant airs on 
the harpſichord, with all the baſs 
accompanyments ; her head grace- 
fully moving to the tune, and her 
boſom diſcovering a delicate reſpi- 
ration : during her performance, 
tne paſtoral ſcene in the center dil- 
covers a variety of mechanical 
figures. admirably grouped, all of 
which ſeem endued with life. —T he 
laſt curioſity is a canary-bird in a 
Cage, that hops to and tro upon its 
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perch, and then-uhiſtles two or 
three airs in the moſt natural man- 
ner imaginable. Upon the whole, 
no exertion of art ever perhaps trod 


ſo cloſe on the heels of nature. The 


ingenious artiſt is a young man, a 
native of Switzerland. 


It may be gathered from authen- 
tic papers, 

That our ſtage- coaches generally 
drive with eight inſide, and often 
ten outſide paſſengers each. 

That there are now of theſe ve- 
hicles, flies, machines, and dili- 
gences, upwards of 400; and of 
other four - wheeled carriages, 
17,000. 

'That 12,300,000 news-papers 
are now annually printed. 

That the number of packs of 
cards, ſtampt lait year, amounted to 
428,000; and of dice, to 3000. 

That there has been coined, at 
the Tower of London, ſince the 


year 1772, about 13,000,000 |, in 
old. 


That the public pays the Bank | 


of England- 50,0001. a year for 
management; and that the pro- 
proprietors do not divide more than 
240,000 |. a year. 


An Account of the V. alue of Corn im- 
ported into England and Scotland 
fince the Commencement of the Corn 
Regiſter-AQ, in 1770, the Value 
of Corn exported in each Year be- 
ing firſt dedudted, 


Balance paid {on 

for Corn in 1771 — 105,200 
1 1772 84,400 
in 1773 - 869, 820 


in 1774 1,022, 230 

The year 1775 is likely to ex- 
ceed 1774, from the very large 
quantities imported ſince Chriſtmas 


laſt. 
The 
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The imports into Great-Britain 


from Virginia and Maryland, be- 


fore the war, were 96,000 hogt- 
heads of tobacco, of which 13,500 
were conſumed at home; and the 
duty on them, at 261. 1s. each, 
amounted to 331,6751.; theremain- 
ing 82,500 l. were exported b; our 
merchants to different parts of Eu- 
rope, and brought a great deal of 
money into the kingdom. This 
ſingle trade conſtantly employed 
330 ſhips, and 3960 ſailors. 

Dip, the 7th inſtant, Admiral 
Sir Charles Saunders, Knight of 
the Bath, Member for Heydon in 
Yorkſhire, Admiral of the Blue 
Squadron, Lieutenant-General of 
the Marines, and Elder Brother of 
the Trinity-Houſe, in Spring-Gar- 
dens. [For a more particular ac- 
count of this great ſeaman, ſee our 
article of Characters. ] 

The 13th, at Haltwhiſtle, in 
Northumberland, Dr. Alexander 
Maxwell, aged 103. 

The 2oth, in Queen-ſquare, Or- 
mond-ſtreet, Dr. Campbell, author 
of many valuable works. 


" 


A General Bill of all the Chriſtenings 


and Burials, from December 13, 
1774, to December 12, 1775. 


Chriſtened. Buried. 
Males - 8,876 | Males 10,134 
Females 1,753 | Females 10,380 


In all 17,629 | In all 


20,514 


Increaſed in the | Decreaſed in the 
Chriſtenings Burials this 
this year 631 year 370 

Laſt year's Chriſ- | Laſt year's Bu- 


tenings 16,998 rials 29,884 
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Of thoſe who died this Year, there 


were, 

Under 2 years — 7,495 
Between 2 and 5 — 2,087 
5 and 10 — 715 

10 and 20 — 655 

20 and 30 — 1,535 

30 and 40 — 1,782 

40 and 50 — 1, 24 

50 and bo — 1,589 

60 and 750 — 1,291 

70 and 80 — 1,025 

80 and 9go — 418 

go and 10 — 73 

100 — 1 
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The Kind and Manner of Caſualties 
among the foregoing Deaths were 
as follows : 


Bit by mad dog 
Broken limbs 
Bruiſed 
Burnt 
Choaked 
Drowned | 
Exceſſive drinking 
Executed — — 2 
Fractured 
Found dead —— 
Killed by falls, and ſeveral 
other accidents 
Killed themſelves 
Murdered = 
Overlaid 
Poi ſoned 
Scalded 
Smothered 
Stabbed 
Starved 
Suffocated 


— 
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We ſhould likewiſe give the kind 


and number of diſeaſes, but 2 | 
s 
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the accounts of theſe particulars, 

ubliſhed in the London Bills of 
Mortality, have been long given 
up as altogether erroneous by the 
beſt judges. 

The births at Paris for 1775, 
were 19,650, of which there were 
10,247 boys, and 9403 girls; the 
deaths, 18,490; and the marriages, 

016; 6505 children were brought 
into the Foundling Hoſpital. The 
deaths of 1775 exceeded thoſe of 
1774 by 2601; the births of 1775 
thoſe of 1774, by 299; the mar- 
rages of 1775 were fewer than 
thoſe of 1774, by 98; and 178 
foundlings were received more this 
year than the laſt. 

By the Amſterdam annual bill it 
appears, that this year proved very 
unhealthy, 1246 more deaths hav- 
ing happened in that city than in 
tie preceding year. 


The depopulation cauſed within 
theſe few years in Poland, by fire 
and ſword, and their conſtant at- 
tendants, famine and ſickneſs, may 
be better conceived than expreſted. 
The accounts of this calamity, and 
of the diftreſs of great numbers of 
the ſurviving inhabitants, are truly 
ſhocking. 'To remedy theſe evils, 
eſpecially by engaging perſons in 
good circumſtznces to ſettle in her 
provinces, that unhappy republic 
has made a law, in the courſe of 
the preſent year, to allow her na- 
tive ſubjects of the middle rank, 
except Jews, peaſants, and thoſe 
ſubject to particular lords, to pur- 


chaſe eſtates, for ready money. The 


fame inducement has been held out 

to foreigners; but, though they 

are protniſed every kind of ſecu- 

nity, . they are not to expect the 

right of nobleſſe. , 
Yor. XVIII. 1775. 


Jan. 4. 
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BIRT Es for the Yeat 1575. 


The Queen of the Two 
Sicilies, of a prince, at 
Caſerta, in Italy. 
Lady Charlemont, of a ſon 
and heir, at Caſtle-Caul- 
i field, in Ireland. 
9. The Hon. Mrs. Fielding, 
5 Lady of Capt. Fielding; 
of a daughter. 

28, The Ducheſs of Argyle and 
Hamilton, of a daughter, 
in Argyle-buildings.. 

Feb. 1. The Lady of Sir Richard 
Wolſeley, Bart. of a fon, 
in Dublin, 

Lady Townſhend; of a 
daughter, in Portman- 
ſquare. a 

March 1. The Lady of Thomas 
Pitt, Eſq; Member for 
Old Sarum, of a ſon and 
heir, at Mr. Pitt's ſeat 
in Cornwall. 

28, The Lady of Major-General 
Scott, of a daughter, at 
Bellven, ncar Edinburgh. 

April 16. The Counteſs of Cavan, 
of a daughter, in Sack- 
ville-ſtreet. 

The Counteſs of Galloway, 
of a ſon, in Duke-ttreer, 
St. James's. | 

20. The Counteſs of Donegal, 
of a ſon, in St. James's- 
ſquare, 

25. HerRoyal Highneſs thoPrin- 
ceſs of Aſturias, of a pria- 
ceſs, at Aranjuez. The 
infanta was immedlately 
chriſtened by twenty-four 
names, the firſt of which 
was Charlotte. 

29. The Counteſ; of Effex, of a 
ſon, in Stanhope-ſtreet, 
May-fair. | 

N May 
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May 1. The Princeſs of Naſſau 
Wielburg, of a prince, at 

6 Kircheim, Poland. 

13. TheArchducheſs of Auſtria, 
Conſort to the Archduke 
Ferdinand, Governor-ge- 
neral of Auſtrian Lom- 


bardy, of a prince, at 


Vienna. 
22. The Lady of Sir Sampſon 
Gideon, Bart. of a fon. 
24. Lady Stanley, of a fon and 
heir. | 


v June 3. The Lady of Sir Rowland 


Wynn, Bart. of a ſon. 


and heir, in St, James's 
ſquare. | 

5. Mrs. Montgomery, Lady of 
the Lord Chief Baron of 
Scotland, of a ſon. 

The Lady of the Hon. 
Henry Erſkine, Eſq; of 
a daughter; at Edin- 

| | burgh. | 

3. The Ducheſs of Chartres, 

| of a prince, at Paris. 

| 6. The Counteſs Dowager of 
Rothes, Lady of the Hon. 
Patrick Maitland, of a 
daughter, at Hatton, in 
Scotland. 

9. The Ducheſs of Beaufort, 
of a daughter, in Groſ- 
venor-ſquare. 

16. The Lady of Sir William 
Wake, Bart. of a ſon, in 
Cheſterfield-ftreet, 

19. TheMarchioneſs of Lothian, 
of a ſon, in Park-lane. 

Lady Mountſtewart, of a 
ſon, in Hill-ftreet, Berk- 
ley-ſquare. 

21. The Marchioneſs of Caer- 
marthen, of a ſon, in 
Groſvenor- ſquare. 

26. The Lady of Sir Beaumont 
Hotham, of a daughter, 
in Norfolk - Street, Strand. 


July 1. 


F 


Aug. 6. Her Royal Highneſs the 
| Comteſſe d'Artois, of a 
prince, the Duc d' An. 

guleme. 

11. The Lady of his Excellency 
the Portugueſe Ambaſſa- 
dor, of a daughter, in 
South- Audley-Rtree:, 

23. Lady Mary Hogg, of a fon, 
at Hatton, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Lauderdale. 

Sept. 12. The Hon. Lady Betty 

T Delme, of a ſon, in Grol- 
venor-{quare. 

13. TheLady of Sir John White- 
ford, Bart. of a fon, at 
Edinburgh. 

26. Viſcounteſs Grimſton, of 1 
{on and heir, in Groſve- * 
nor-{quare. | 

27. The Landgravine of Heſſe 

| Homburg, of a prince. 

Ot. 3. The Ducheſs of Portland, 
of a daughter, in Picca- 
dilly. 

9. The Lady of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne, Part. 
of a ſon, at Winſtay, in 

Denbighſhire. 

13. The Lady of Sir Alexander 
M Donnald, of a ſon, at 
Edinburgh. 

19. The Ducheſs,of Graiton, 
of a daughter, in Albe- 
marle- ſtreet. 

20. The Lady of the Honour- 
able Archibald Douglas, 
of Douglas, of a ſon, at 
London. : 

26. The Lady of Sir Stanier 
Porter, of a ſon, St. 
James's Place, | 

Nov. 3. Viſcounteſs Beauchamp, of 
a ſon, in Upper Brook- 
ſtreet. | | 

5. The Ducheſs of Athol, of 2 
daughter, in Groſvenor- 
Mews. 

15. Her 
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ts. Her Sicilian Majeſty, of a 
princeſs, at Calerta. The 
private baptiſm was im- 
mediately performed, and 
the names of Marianna- 
Guiieppa - Guiovanna - 
Antona-Tereia- Amelia- 
Gaetina - Clementina, 
were given to the infant. 

23. Lady Binchiabroke, of a 
daughter, in Mauſell-ſtr. 

Dec. 14. Lady Cochrane, of a ſon, 
at Annsfield, near Ha- 
mülton. 


MARRIAGES, 1775 


Jan. 5. The Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Digby, brother to Lord 
Digby, to Miſs Mellier, 
daughter of the late Wil- 
ham Mellier, Eſy; at 
Caſtle-Cary, in Somer- 
ſetſhire. 

William Hope, Eſq; mu- 
ſter-general- general for 
Scotland, to Miss So- 
phia Corrie, daughter of 
Mr. Joſeph Corrie, of 
Dumfries. 

7. Col. Fleming, of the guards, 
to Miſs Mills, daugh- 
ter of William Mills, 
Eiq; of Richmond, in 
Surry. 

9. Francis Wadman, Eſq; gen- 
tleman uſher to her royal 

. highneſs the Prioceſs 
Amelia, to Mifs Comyns, 

ef Northfleet in Kent. 

12. The, Right Reverend Dr. 
255 = Thomas, Lord Biſhop of 
©'Rocheſter, to Lady Eli- 
© log; Vabeth Yeates, relict of 
233,43 Sir Joſeph Yeates, Kut. 


late one of the Judges of 


is. 


18. 


20. 


28. 
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Sir Phibp Hales, 


[195 
the Court of King's 
Bench ; at Weſtminſter 
Abbey, by a ſpecial li- 
CEenc., | 

The Right Hon. Sir John 
Shelley, Bart. treaſurer 
of his majeſty's houſhold, 
to Miſs Woodcock, only 
daughter of Edw. Wood- 
cock, Eſq; of Lincoln's 
Inn; at Stoke Newing— 
ton. 


Naſh, Eſq; ſon to the late 


Naſh, Eſa; lord mayor. 
of the city of London, 
to Miſs Darker, daughter 
of John Darker, Eſq; 
treaſurer of St. Bartho- 
lomew's hoſpital. 
Stephen Sayer, Eiq; banker 
in Oxford-itreet, to Miſs 
Noel, daughter of the 
hon. William Noel, Eſq; 
The hon. Clotworthy Row- 
ley, Eſq; of the fifth re- 
giment of dragoons, to 
Mifs Major Croſbie, of 
Kildare-ftreet. 
Bart. 


member of parliament 

for Downton, in Wilts, 
to Miſs Smith, of Shrew{- 
bury; at St. George's, 
Hanover-ſ{quare. 

Joieph Vander Meulen, Eſq; 
St. Alban's, in the county 
of Hertford, to Mats 
Suſanna Hutch, daugh- 
ter of John Hitch, Eſq; 
ſneriff of the county of © 
Cai, bridge; at Mel- 
borne. 

John Grey, Eſq; brother 
to Sir Henry Grey, Bart. 
oi Howick, in Northum- 
berland, to Miſs Wikett, 
of Dorſct-court, Weſt- 
minſter. 

The 
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The Rev. John Cayley, 
rector of Terrington, in 
Yorkſhire, to Miſs Fan- 
ny Cayley, youngeſt 
daughter of Sir Gcorge 
Cayley, of Brompton, in 

the ſame county, Bart. 
—Eſdaile, Eſq; ſon to Sir 
James Eſdaile, alderman, 


to Miſs Hadfield, of 
Mancheſter. 
March 1. Alexander Leith, Eſq; 


member for Tregony, in 
Cornwall, to Mifs Cope, 
of Grafton-ſtreet, only 
daughter of the late lieu- 
tenant-general Sir John 
Cope, Knut. of the Bath; 
at St. George's, Hano- 
ver- ſquare. | 

2. Mr. Mervin Dillon, to Miſs 
Goddard,the only daugh- 
ter of Parke Goddard, 
Eſq, and niece to Sir 
Henry Parker, Bart. of 
Talton, in Worceſter- 
ſhire; at Marybone, 

5. Sampſon Carter, Eſq; to 
Miſs Sophia Copple- 
ſtone, daughterof the late 
Sir William Coppleſtone, 
of Baſingſtoke, in Hamp- 
ſhire; in North- Audley- 
ſtreet. 

7. Thomas Frankland, Eſq; 
member for Thirſk, to 
Miſs Smelt, niece to 
Leonard Smelt, Eſq; 
ſub-governor to his royal 
highaeſs the Prince of 

Wales. 

24. Colin Wallace, Eſq; to Miſs 
Briggs, daughter of Sir 
1 Briggs, of Woo- 

orn in Bedfordſhire ; in 
Port man- ſquare. 
April 11. SirStair Agnew, of Loch- 
naw, Bart. to Miſs Peggy 
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Naſmith, daughter to 
Thomas Naſmith of 
Drumblair, Eſq; at Glaſ- 
gow. 

12, Henry Laſcelles, Ord, Eſq; 
to Miſs Duff, a near re- 
lation of Lord Fite; at 
Berwick. 

I'aac Guedes, Eſq; fon of 
Baron Guedes, to Miſs 
Moore, of Bethnal-green, 
daughter of the Reverend 
Doctor Moore. 

16. The Hon. George Gren- 
ville, Eſq; nephew to 
Ear! Temple, tothe Hon. 
Miſs Nugent, daughter 
to Lord Clare 

18. Sir John Gordon, of Earl- 
ftown, in Scotland, Bart, 
to Miſs Anne Mylne, 
youngeſt daughter to the 
deceaſed Mr. 'Thomas 
Mylne, of Powder-hall. 

26. Sir John Eykin, of Eckle- 
ton, Shropſhire, to Mis 
Browning, of Smithfield- 
bars. | 

30. Hon. Geo. Sempill, brother 
to Ld. Sempill, to Mrs. 
Jodrell, of Veardſley, 

Cheſhire. 

May 1. Charles Baldwyn, Eſq; 
knight of the ſhire for 
the county of Salop, to 
Mrs. Palmer, relic of the 
late Benjamin Palmer, 
Eſq; of Alton, in the 
county of Warwick. 

6. Governor Bouchier, to Miſs 
Foley, daughter to Tho. 
Foley, Eſq, member for 
Herefordſhire. 

7. William Gooch, Eſq; ſe- 
cond ſon of Sir 'Thomas 
Gooch, Bart. of Benacre 
Park in Suffolk, to Miſs 
Villa Real, only daugh- 

ter 


14. 
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ter and heireſs of the late 
William Villa Real, Eſq; 
of Edwinſtow, in Not- 
tinghamſnire, and piece 
to Lady Viſcounteſs Gal- 
way 
. Kedbraes, Mejor Ge- 
nerall Henry Campbe 1! 
of Boquhan, to Mats 
Mary Crawfurd, eldeſt 
daughter of Sir John 
Crawfurd, of Jordanhill, 
Bart, 
10. Brackley Kennet, Eſq; al- 
derman of Cornhill Ward, 
to Mrs. Smith, near 


Cheltenham, Glouceſter- 


ſhire. 

Angus, Eſq; to Miſs Tread- 
way, mece to Sir Andrew 
Lindſay, Bart. ; at 'The- 
obalds, Hertfordſhire. 

15. The hon. Frederick Irby, 
eldeſt fon to the right 
hon. Lord Boſton, to 
Miſs Methuen, the only 
daughter of Paul Me- 
thuen, Eſq; of Corſham 
houſe, Wilts. 

The Rev. John Arden, of 
Longerofts, in Stafford- 
ſhire, to Miſs Hamar, 
only child of the late Ad- 
mira! Hamar, of Hamp- 
ſtead, 

25. The Earl of Lincoln, eldeſt 
ſon of the Duke of New- 
caſtle, by a ſpecial li. 
cence, to the honourable 
Miſs Conway, daughter 
of the Earl of Hertford ; 
in Groſ;eor-trcet. 

Nathaniel Gundry, Eſa; 
of Dorſetſhire, to Miſs 
Palmer, a relation of 


the Duke of Northum- 
berland. 


July 3. Charles 
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June. 2. Earl Cowper, to Miſs 


Gore, of Southampton. 

3. Robert Stewart, Eſq; of the 
county of Downe, in 
Ireland, to the hon, Miſs 
Pratt, daughter to Lord 

Camden; at Lambeth 
chapel. 

8. Lord Algernon Percy, ſe- 
cord fon of his grace the 
Duke «of Northumber- 
land, to Miſs Burrell, 
daughter of Peter Burrell, 
Eſa; of Beckænham, in 
Kent; at Sion-houſe.“ 

10. Sir Robert Tilſon Dang, of 
Dromore, Bart. to Miſs 
Fitzmaurice, fol: heireſs 
to the late John Fitz- 
maurice, of Springfield, 
in the county of L.me- 
rick, in Ireland, E 

15. Robert Mayne, Ei); mom- 
ber for Gatton, to Miſs 
Otway, one of the co- 
heireſſes of the late 
Francis Otway, Eſq; 

17. The Earl of Roſebery, 
to Miſs Vincent, only 
daughter of the late Sir 
Francis Vincent, Bart. 

21. Sir Alexander Purvis, Bart. 
to Miſs Mary Home, 
daughter to Sir James 
Home, Bart. of Colding- 
ham, in Scotland. 

25. Monſ. de Fitte, at Langue- 
doc, lieuten#nt of the 
marſhals of France, to 
Miſs Nancy Edgecumhe, 
ſecond daughter to lady 
Fe noulhet, and niece to 
Lord Ee gecumbe. 

Brown Moſtyn, 

Eſq; brother of Sir Pyers 

Moſtyn, of Talacre, in 

Flintſhire, Bart. to Miſs 

E. Witham, 
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F.. Witham, ſiſter of Wil- 
liam Witham, of Cliffe, 
Eſq; 

10. Sir . Tylney Long, of 
Draycot, in Wilt ire, 
Bart. to the hon. Miſs 
Harriot Bouverie, young- 
eſt daughter of the late 
lord vant Folkſtone, 
and ſider to the earl of 
Radnor. 

13. Alexander Grant, Eſq; eld- 
eſt ſon of Sir Ludovick 
Grant of Dalvey, Bart. 
to Miſs Sarah Gray, eldeſt 
daughter of John Gray, 
Eſq; of Ibbley. 

14. Capt. WI. Bride, of the navy, 
to Miſs Folkes, ſiſter to 
Sir Martin Folkes, Bart. 
of Hillington-hall, Nor- 
folk. 

16. Sir Thomas Lang, to Miſs 
Hannah Turner, niece to 
William Turner, Eſq; 
and commiſſioner Han- 
more. 

17. The Hon. Capt. Herbert, 
of the royal navy, to 
Lady Carolina Monta- 
gue, fiſter to his grace the 
Duke of Mancheſter. 

18. Rev. Mr. Hallam, Canon of 
Windſor, to Miſs Roberts, 
daughter of the late Ri- 
chard Roberts, Eſq; of 
Abergavenny. 

27. The hon. Edward Percival, 
brother to the Earl of 
Egmont, to Miſs Ha- 
worth, daughter of John 
Haworth, Eſq; of Man- 
cheſter. 

31. Kev. Mr. Wodehouſe, fon of 
Sir Armine Wodehouſe, 
to Miſs Nourſe, of Wood- 
Laton, Norfolk. 


A H ON 


Aug. 4. Charles Pigot, Eſq; 


15.1 


Sept. 2. 


4. 


6. 


* 
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Mits Cope, ſiſter to Si 
Cacles Cope, Bait. 

Charles Hotchlki, Fit; 

Mayor of P. to! 3 0 

Mrs. Fiſher; » Pri, 

Capt. John Bartow, v: the 

10th regimen: of G2. 

goons, to Miſs Nuit, 
d:ughier of tle late 

Fettiplace Knott, Eſq; 

high ſteward of Litch- 

heid, in Staffordſhite. 

Sir Brownlow Cul, Bart. 
to M*fs Bankes, the only 
de ughter of the late Sir 
Henry Bankes. 

George Rogers Eſq; an 
Eaſt-India gentie man, to 
Miſs Either Coombes, 
niece to Lady Cornwal- 

lis. 

His Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Piedmont, el- 
deſt ſon to the King of 
Sardinia, to her Royal 
Highneſs, the Princeſs 
Clotilda, of France, fifte: 
to his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty; at Paris, by proxy. 

The right hon. the Earl of 
Be! vedere, to MiſsBloom- 
feld, ſecond daughter of 

che late John Bloom field, 
of Redwood, Eiqz at 
Dublin. 

John Hart, Eſq; ſheriff of 
London and Middleter, 
to Mit; Spencer, daughter 
of John Spencer, Ef; 
of Upper Holloway; at 
Aldenham, in Hertford- 
ſhire. 

The Rev. Mr. Moſs, arch- 
deacon of St. David's, to 
M:ts Roberts, of Great 
Plumſtead, 


Captain 


C HK Nile 
Captain M*Donogh, in his 


molt Chriſtian majeſty's 
ſervice, to Miſs Roſe 
Plunket youngeſt daugh- 
ter to Lord Dunſany. 

16. Captain Parke, of Cork, to 
Miſs Browne, grand- 
daughter to the Lord 
Archbiſhop of Tuam. 

The hon. Alexander Duff, 
brother to Lord Fife, to 
Miſs Mary Skene, eldeſt 
daughter of Geo. Skene, 
Eſa; 

18. The Earl of Ely, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, to 
Mit: Bonfoy, daughter of 
the late Hugh Bonfoy, 
Eſq; a captain in his 
maeſty's navy. 

19. John Hancock, Eſq; preſi- 
dent of the continental 
congreſs in America, to 
Miſs Quincy, daughter 
of Edmund Quincy, Eſq; 
of Boſton. 

20, IIugh Owen, Eſq; of Or:el- 
ton, in Pembrokethire, 
knight of the ſhire for 
that county, to Miſs Col- 
by, of Bletheſton. 

Sir Richard Worſley, of 
Pilewell, in Hampſhire, 
Bart, member for New- 
port, in the iſte of Wight, 
to Miſs SeymourFleming, 
daughter of the late Sir 

William Fleming, of 
Rydal, in Weitmoreland, 
Bart. : 

Sir Alexander Douglas, 
Bart. phyſician in Dua- 
dee, to Miſs Barbara Car- 
nagy, daughter to the 
deceafed James Carnagy, 
Eſq; of Finhaven. 

Charles Auguſtus Louis Fre- 


Oct. 1. The marquis of Spinola, a 


10. Abraham Bracebridge, jun. 
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derick Baron de Bode, 
an officer in the French 
ſervice; to Miſs Mary 
Kynnerſley, ſiſter to Cle- 
ment Kynnerfley, Eiq; 
of Loxley, Staffordſhire. 


* 


noble Genoeſe, and the 
richeſt ſubject in Europe, 
to the youngeſt daughter 
of Count Joſeph de Stah- 
renberg. 

2. The right hon. Sir Arthur 
Brook, Bart, of Clogher, 
in Ireland, to Miſs Foord, 
ſiſter to Bernard Foord, 
Eſq; of Weſt Heſterton, 
in Yorkſhire. 

7. William Biker, Eſq; of 
Bagfordbury, in Here- 
fordſhire, to Mits Sophia 
Conyers, third daughter 
to the late John Conyers, 
Eſq; knight of the Mire 
for the county of Eſſex. 


Eiqz to Miſs Holte, 
daughter of Sir Chailes 
Holte, Bart; at Litch- 
field. 

14. The Rev. Dr. Samuel Hali- 
fax, Regius profeſſor of 
Law, in the Univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, and 
one of his majeſty's 
chaplains in ordinary, to 
Miſs Cooke, daughter of 
the Rev. Dr Cooke, pro- 
voſt of king's ccliege in 
that Univerſity. 

16. The reigning Prince of 
Saxe-weimar, to tae 
youngeſt of the. prin- 
ceſſes of Heſſe-Darm- 
ſtadt. : 

26. William Surtees, Eſo; to 
Miſs Lewis, elde.t daugh- 
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ter of the Dean of Oſ- 
ſory; in the county of 
Northumberland. 


. 30. The reigning Prince of 


Salm Salm, at Liege, in 
5 Flanders, to Maria-Anna, 
Counteſs of Horion. 
Nov. 1. The Duke of Leinſter, to 
the hon. Miſs St. George, 
daughter to the late right 

hon. Lord St. George. 
Edward Gould, Eſq; of 
Woodham Mansfield, in 


Nottinghamſhire, of the 


4th regiment of foot, to 


Lady Barbara Yelverton, | 
only child of the Earl of 


| Suſſex. 
F. Aſtley Palmer of Bury St. 
Edmunds, Eſq; to Miſs 
_ Cullum, fiſter of Sir 
John Cullum, of Hard- 
e WICK Bark. 
14. Patrick Heron, of Heron, 
10 Eſq; to Lady Betty Coch- 
ran, daughter of the Earl 
of Dundonald ; at Edin- 
„„ burgh. 
24. John Milbank, Eſq; to Miſs 
wy Cornelia, Chambers, el- 
1d deſt daughter of Sir Wil- 
244... Ham Chambers. 
- +439» John White, Eſq; to Miſs 
n Mary Heathcote, ſiſter of 
„Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
Bart. 


ODE If, | 
Ber. 2, John Belſches, Eſq; advo- 


7 
1 7 
9 4 
—-ms 
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Cate in Fifeſhire, Scot- 


„ ,, land, to Lady Jane Leſ- 
. lie, eldeſt daughter to the 
-- ..,. Earl of Leven and Mel- 
0: 0 | 
4. Witham Roe, Eſq; to Miſs 
6 Thomas, daughter of Sir 
William Themas, Bart. 
| of Yopton, in the county 
Ude of Sue. 
13. Sir William Seton, of 'Pit- 
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meden, Bart. to Miſe 
Margaret Ligertwood, el- 
deſt daughter of James 
Ligertwood, Eſa; of Til- 
lery ; at Aberdeen. 

15. Thomas 1.loyd, Eſq; of 
Gray's Inn, to Miſs Mary 
Whitworth, third daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles Whit. 
worth. 

18 Peter Auriol Drummond, 
Eſq; ſecond ſon to his 

ce the Archbiſhop of 
York, to Miſs Milnes, 
only daughter of Pem- 
broke Milnes, Eſq; of 
Wakefield. 

22. John Betterſworth, Eſq; of 
Eaſt-Hade, in Bedford- 
ſhire, to Miſs Reynolds, 
ſiſter to Lord Ducie. 


23. Tbe Rev. Dr. Muſgrave, 


Viear of Barking, Eſſex, 
brother to Sir Philip Muſ- 
grave, Bart. to Mrs. Par- 
fect, of Hatton Garden. 

26. Marquis of Granby, to Lady 
Mary Iſabella Somerſet, 
voungeſt ſiſter to the 
Duke of Beaufort. 

28. Sir Martin Folkes, Bart. of 

__ Hillington Hall, Nor- 
folk, to Miſs Turner, 
youngeſt daughter of Sir 
John Turner, of War- 
ham, in the ſame county, 
Bart. 

Francis Dugdale Aſtley, 
Eſq; high ſheriff of Wilt- 
ſhire, to Miſs Mary Buck- 
ler, youngeſt daughter of 
William Buckler, Eſq; 

of Boreham. 
31. Lately, the Right Hon. Sir 
lohn Blaquiere, Knt. of 
the Bath, to Miſs Elinor 
Dobſon, heireſs of Robert 
Dobſon, Eſq; of Ann- 
ö Grove, 
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Grove, in Vorkſhire; at 
Dublin. 

Lieutenant Ball, of the 
marines, to Miſs Ann 
Hamilton, niece to Sir 
Henry Hamilton, Bart. 
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Principal PxcmoTions for the 
Year 1 7 5, from the London Ga- 
2 


erte, 


January. The Reverend Dr. 
Hurd, to the ſee of Litchkeid and 
Coventry. — The Rev. Dr. Moore, 
to the ſee of Bangor.— His Grace 
the Duke of Gordon, created a 
Knight of the moſt ancient and 
moſt noble Order of the Thiſtle.— 
John Cookſon, John Soley, Tho. 
Nuthall, Richard Capper, and 
William Moreton Pleydell, Eſqrs. 
to be his majeſty's commifſſioners, 
for licenſing hackney-coaches and 
chairs within the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, and ſuburbs 
thereof. — George Roſe, Eſq᷑ to the 
office of ſurveyor of his majeſty's 
revenue ariſing by all and all man- 
ner of fines, forfeitures, and ſums 
of money, commonly called green 
wax monies, 

February 3. William Gordon, 
Eſq; his majeſty Miniſter Pleni— 
potentiary to the court of Brailels, 
created a Knight of the Bath, 

— 1.3. Captain john Gunning, 
of the 43d regiment, to be De- 
puty Adjutant General in North- 
Britain, with the rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, vice Lord Napier, 
deceaſed. 

— 28. Lately, the Rev. Mr. 
George Watſon Hand, Prebendary 
of Warminſter, Saliſbury. 

William Blair, John Kenrick, 
James Bindley, William Baillie, 


&. — John Brettel, Eſq; to 
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and William Waller, Efqrs. to 
be his majeſty's Commiſſioners for 


managing the duties on ſtamped 


vellum, parchment, and Papers 

e Se- 
cretary, or Chief Clerk to the ſaid 
Commitſlioners, —Paul Henry Our- 
ry, Eſq; to be one of the Commiſ- 
ſioners, in quality of a principal 
officer of his majeſty's navy, for the 
affairs of his majeſty's yard at Ply- 
mouth. Edward Toms, Eſq; to 
the office of Serjeant of all Trum- 
pets, Drums, and Fifes. 

March 27. Charles Sheriff, to be 
Fort Adjutant and Barrack Maſter 
of Fort St. Auguſtine, in North- 
America. Surgeon Jonathan Mal- 
let, to be Purveyor to the Hoſpital 
at Boſton, in North-America. 
Doctor Michael Morris, to be Phy- 
ſician; Alexander Grant, Surgeon 
Robert Roberts, Apothecary ; John 
Jones, Chaplain ; John Charlton, 
Surgeon; to the hoſpitals in North- 
America, — Colonel Robert Wat- 
ſon, to be Lieutenant Governor of 
Portſmouth. Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward Matthews, to be Aide de 
Camp to the King. 

—31. Admiralty Office. This 
day, in purſuance of the King's 
pleaſure, the following flag-officers 
of his majeſty's fleet were pro- 
moted, viz, ——-Sir Thomas Frank- 
land, Bart. his Grace the Duke of 
Bolton, Admirals of the Blue, to 
be Admirals of the White. --Fran- 
cis Geary, Eſq; Vice-Admiral of 
the Red, to be Admiral of the - 
Blue.—james Young, Eſq; Sir 
Piercy Brett, Knt. Sir John Moore, 
Bart. and Kat. of the Bath, Vice- 
Admirals of the White, to be 
Vice-admirals of the Red. - Sa- 
muel Graves, Eſq; William Par- 
ry, Eſq; Hon. Auguſtus Keppel, 
Vice-Admirals of the Blue, * be 
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Vice-Admirals of the White. — Sir 
Peter Denis, Bart. Matthew Buckle, 
Eſq; Robert Man, Eſq; Rear Ad- 
mirals of the Red, to be Vice-Ad- 
-mirals of the Blue. —Clark Gay- 
ton, Eſq; John Barker, Eſq; Sir 
Richard Spry, Knt. Rear-Admirals 
of the White, to be Rear- Admirals 
of the Red. — John Montagu, Eſq; 
Sir Robert Harland, Bart. James 
Sayer, Eſq; Rear-Admirals of the 
Bloe, to be Rear-Admirals of the 
Red.—The Right Hon. Richard 
Lord Viſcount Howe, Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue, to be Rear-Ad- 
miral of the White. —— And the 
following Captains were alſo ap- 
pointed lag-ofhcers of his majeſty's 
: flcet, viz.— The Right Hon. Waſh- 
-1vgton, Earl Ferrers; Hugh Pigot, 
Klq; Molineux Shuldam, Eſq; Sir 
cr Knight, Knt. John Vaug- 


an, Eſq; to be Rear-Admirals of 


the White.—joha Lloyd, Eſq; Ro- 
bert Duff, Eſq; John Reynolds, 
Eſq; Sir Hugh B alliſer, Bart. Hon. 
John Byron; Right Hon. Auguſ- 
tus John Ear! of Briſtol, to be 
Rear-Admirals of the Blue. 
* Lately, the Right Reverend Dr. 
Browne, Biſhop of Eldhin, to the 
* Archbiſhoprick of Tuam, with the 
united Biſhoprick of Enoghdoen, 
aud the Biſhoprick of Ardagh, Ire- 
land. — The Right Reverend Dr. 
Dodgſon, Biſhop of Oſſory, to the 
Biſheprick of Elphin.— The Right 
Reverend Dr. Newcome, Brſhop.of 
Domore, to the Biſhoprick of 
Cübry.— The Rev. Dr. Haw- 
»kins, Dean of Elmy, to the Biſhop- 
rick of Dremore, — The Rev. Mr. 
John Hallam, to the place and 
digult/ of a Prebendary of his Ma- 
jus free Chapel of 8t. George, 
in the caftle of Windfor, — The 
Ken. ir. Warren, to the Archdea- 
conry of Worceſter, —7he Right 


Tooker, E 
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Hon. George, Earl of Dalhouſie, 
to be one of the Commiſſioners of 
Police, in that part of Great-Bri. 
tain, called Scotland. — Alexander 


Lockhart, Eſq; to be one of the 


ordinary Lords of his Majeſty's 
Seſſion in Scotland. Samuel 
to be Recorder of 
Doncaſter. Dr. Noah Thomas, to 
the honour of Knighthood, and to 
be one of his Majeſty's Phyſicians 
in ordinary.—Jacob Reynardſon, 
Eſq; to be a Commiſſioner for licen- 
ſing hackney-coaches and chairs. 

April 1. Sir Hugh Palliſer, Bart. to 
be one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, in the room of the preſent Earl 
of Briſtol, who reſigned. -- Captain 
Suckling, of the royal navy, to 
ſucceed Sir Hugh, as Comptrollerof 
the Navy. 

— 4. Thomas Graves and Robert 
Digby, . Efqrs. to be Colonels of 
his Majeſty's Marine Forces, in the 
room of Hugh Pigot, Eſq; and the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Briſtol, ap- 
pointed Flag-officers of his Majeſ- 
ty's Fleet. 

— 7. The Right Hon. Lord Viſ- 
count Weymouth, to be Groom of 
the Stole, in the room of the late 
Earl of Briſtol ; and the Flon. Col. 
Gordon, to be Groom of the Bed- 


chamber, in the room of the Hon. 


Auguſtus John Hervey. 
— 8. The Right Hon. the Earl 
of Hertford, to be Lord-heutenant 
of the county of Montgomery. — 
The Right Hon. Lord Clive, to be 
Lerd-lieutenant of the county of 


Salop. 


— 24. Robert Duff, Eſq; Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue, to be Gover- 
nor and Commander in Chief in 
and over the iſland of Newfound- 
land, and its dependencies. 

— 30. The Rev, James Corn- 
wallis, LL. D. to be Dean of Can- 
terbury. 
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terbury.— The Rev. Dr. Wetherell, 
to be a Canon of St. Peter, Weſt- 
minſter. | 

May 2. Adjutant James” Webb, 
of the 8th regiment of foot, to be 
Deputy-Commiſſary of the Muſters 
in North-Am rica. 8 

— 12. His Grace the Duke of 
Chandos, ſworn of his Majeſty's 
Privy Council. — The Righc Hon. 
Stepaen Earl of Ilcheſter, to be 
Comptroller of the Army Ac- 
counts. Owen SaluſburyBrer-ton, 
Eſc; to be Conſtable of the Cattie 
of Fiint, and the office of Keeper 
of the Gaol of the Caſtle of Flint, 
and the office of Comptroller of the 
Records within the counties of 
Cheſter and Flint, and the office of 
Comptroller of the Pleas, Fines, 
and Amerciaments of North Wales, 
in the county of Caernarvon ; in the 
room of Other Lewis Windſor, 
Earl of Plymouth, deceaſed. 

— 16. Lieut. Col. William Eger- 
ton, to be Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Iſlands of Scilly, vice George 
Boſcawen, deceaſed. 

— 31. The Rev. Dr. Fothergill, 
to be a Canon of Durham.—'The 
Rev. Mr, Henry Bathurſt, to be a 
Canon of Chriſt-Church, Oxford. 
—The Rev. Mr. Smallwell, tobe a 
Canon of Chrit-Church, Oxford. 
—Lieutenant-GeneralJohnIrwine, 
to be Commander in Chief of all 
his Majeſty's Land-Forces in Ire- 
land; and allo to be Governor of 
Londonderry and Culmore Fort, in 
tne ſaid kingdom, and a Privy- 
Counſellor.— Beaumont Hotham, 
Eiq; to the honour of Knighthood, 
and to be one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer. — John Borlace Warren, 
Eſq; and John Boyd, Eſq; to the 
dignity of Baronets of Great-Bri- 
tain.— William Lee, Eſq; late one 
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of the Sheriffs of this city, to be 
Alderman of Aldgate Ward. 

June 10. Hugh Owen, Bia; 
Enight of the Shire for the county 
of Pembroke, to be Lieutenant and 
Cuſtos Rotulorum of the ſaid coun- 


ty, in the rcom of Sir William 
Owen, Bart. who refigned, 


— 16. Cavin Deiane, Eſq; to be 
Serjeant at Arms m Ordinary, to 
attend his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, 
with all fees, &c. belonging to the 
ſald office. 

— 30. Lately, the Rev. Mr. 
Francis Le Breton, to the Deanry 
of the iſland of jerſey.— The Rev. 
Mr. Richard Lucas, to be.a Canon 
of the Metropolitan Church of 
Canterbury. — Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart. to be Lieutenant of 
the county of Merioneth, and to 
be Cuftos Roto oru of the ſaid 


county.— James Monatgemery, Efq; 


to be Chief Baron of his M:jz{ty's 
court of Exchequer, in Scotland. 
Henry Dundas, Eſc; to be his Ma- 
jeſty's Advocate, in Scotland. — 

lexander Murray, Eſq; to be his 
Majeſty's ſole Solicitor, in Scot- 


land. Stamp Brookſbank, Eſg; to 


be one of the Commiſſioners for the 
Receipt of his Majeſty's Revenue of 
Exciſe. 

July 11. Col. Hugh Earl Percy, 
to be Major-General in Amenca 
only. | 
— 13. William Beard, Eſq; of 
the Middle-Temple, to be a Welch 
Judge. | 

— 31. Lately, the Rev. Dr. 
Montagu North, to be a Pre- 
bendary of Windſor. The 
Rev. Dr. Matthew Lamb, to be a 
Prebendary of Worceſter. Robert 
Byres, Eſq; to be Conſul at 


 Memel.—John Wallace, Efq; to 


be Conſul at Bergen. 
| | Auguſt 
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Auguſt 5. The Right Hon. Ch. 

enkinſon, Eſq; to be Clerk of the 
ts in Ireland. 

All Captains, Lieutenants, and 
Enſigns, reduced with their corps, 
at the laſt peace, and ſtill remain- 

on half- pay on the Engliſh eſta- 
bliſhment, who deſired to be again 
employed in their preſent rank, 
were directed, from the War- office, 
to fignify the ſame to the Secretary 
at War. 

— 18. Walter Fletcher Gaſon, 
of the ſecond troop of Horſe- guards, 
to be Sub- Brigadier and Cornet. 
31. Lately, the Right Hon, 

Sir John Blaquiere, to be Aulna- 
ger, and Collector of the Sublidies 
of Aulnager, Ireland. Mariot 
Arbuthnot, Eſq; to be one of the 
Commiſſioners for the Naval Affairs 
in North-America. 

September 2. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richard Burton Phillipſon, of the 
firſt regiment of Dragoons, to be 
Aid- de- Camp to the King.—Lieu- 

tenant-Colonel James Murray, of 
the third regiment of Foot-Guards, 
to be Governor of Upnor Caſtle. 

' — 20, Robert Ainſlie, Eſq; to 
be his Majeſty's Ambaſſador to the 
Ottoman Porte, in the room of John 
Murray, Eſq; deceaſed. 

30. 'Lately, the Rev. Mr. Car 
-Tington, to a Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral. — Daniel Bomeeſter, to 
be his Majeſty's Conſul in Sicily, 
Malta, and the adjacent iſlands.— 

John Sharrart, Eſq; to be Conſul at 
Carthagena, in Spain. — Joſeph 
Curtoys, Eſq; to be Conſul at Bar- 
-celona. 5 

Octob. The Right Hon. Robert 
Lord Viſcount Clare, the Right 
Hon. Wellbore Ellis, and the Rgut 

Hon. Henry Flood, the office or 


| Lffices of his Majeſty's Vice-Trea- 
e wr . 
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ſurer and Receiver-General and 
Pay-Maſter General of all his Ma- 
jeſty's Revenues, Profits, and Ci- 
ſuzities whatſoever, in th King. 
do of Ireland.— Tue Right, Hon. 
Edward Lord Clive, to be Recorder 
of Shrewſbury, Ihe Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, to the De nry of the E eſſed 
Virgin Mary, in I uam, Ireland, — 
The Rev. Mr. Thurlowe, to the 
Deanry of the Blefſed Virgin Ma- 
ry, in Rocheſter. 

Nov. 7. Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Douglas, of the ſecond Regiment 
of Dragoons, to be Aid-de-Camp 
to the King.—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander Leſlie, of the 64th regi- 
ment of Foot, to be Aid-de-Camp 
to the King. 

 — 10. The Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Earl of Dartmonth, to be 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. — The 
Right Hon. Thomas Viſcount Wey- 
mouth, to be one of his Majeſty's 
Principal Secretaries of State. — - 
The Right Hon. Lord George 
Sackville Germaine, to be one of 
his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries 
of State. 

— 11. Alexander Leith, of Burgh 
St. Peter, in Norfolk, Eſq, a Baro- 
net of Great-Britain. — Henry 
Etherington, of Kingſton upon 
Hull, Eſq; a Baronet of Great- 
Britain, 

— 17. Right Hon. Thomas Lord 
Lyttelton, to be of his Majeity's 
Privy Council; and Warden and 
Chief juſtice in Eyre of all his Ma- 
jeſty's Fereſts, &c. beyond Trent. 

— 18. The Right Hon. the Earl 
of Aſhburnham, to be Groom of 
the Stole, and Firſt Gentleman of 


the Bed-chamber to his Majeſty.— 


The Right Hon. Thomas Lord 
Pelham, to be Keeper of the Great 
Wardrobe.— George Colman, Eſq; 

| do 
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to be Serjeant ai Arms in Ordinary 
to his Majeſty, and to attend the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons 
in Time of Parliament. 

— 28. Charles Blagden, Eſq; to 
be Phyſician ; John Mervin Nooth, 
Eſq; Purveyor and Phyfician Ex- 
traordinary ;—Field, and 'Thomp- 
ſon Forſter, Surgeons; James Jame- 
ſon, and — Paine, Apotheca- 


ries; to the hoſpital in North-Ame- 


rica. — Col. Charles Rainsford, to 
be Governor of Cheſter, vice James 
Cholmondeley, deceaſed. 

— 50. Lately, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Galloway, created a Knight 
of the Thiſtle. —Sir John Stepncy, 
Bart. to be Envoy Extraordinary at 
the Court of Dreſden. —The Rev. 
Dr. Farmer, Maſter of E:tnonue! 
College, to be Vice-Chancellor of 
 Cambridge.—The Rev. Dr. Buch- 
worth, to be a Canon or Preben- 
dary of Canterbury, —— George 
Payne, Eſq; to be Keeper of the 
Lions, in the Tower of London. 

Dec. 1. George Hall, Eſq; to 
be Comptroller of his Majeity's 
Salt Duties, in the room of Francis 
Burton, Eſq; — Francis Bartlam, 
Eſq; to be Clerk of the Wardrobe. 
— Matthew Lewis, Eſq; to be the 
Deputy of Lord Barrington, Secre- 
tary at War, in room of Anthony 
Chamier, Eſq; 'The Hon. Mr. 
Sackville, to be private Secretary to 
Lord George Sackville Germaine, 
Secretary of State for the American 
Department. 

— 15. The Right Hon. Lieute- 
nant-General Sir john Irvin, cre- 
ated Knight of the Bath. 

— 31. Lately, John St. John, 
Eſq; to be Surveyor-General of 
all his Majeſty's Honours, Caſtles, 
Lordſhips, Manors, &c. in Eng- 
land and Wales. — The Right Hon. 
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Sir George Macartney, Knt. of the 
Bath, to be Captain-General and 
Governor in Chief of his Majeſty's 
iſlands of Grenada, the Grenadines, 
and Tobago, in America. | 


8 * ———_——_—— 


DEATHS, 1775. 


Jan. 1. The Marquis de Botta 
d' Adorno, Field Marſhal of their 
Royal and Apoſtolic Majeſties Ar- 
mics, Imperial Vicar of Italy, &c. 
at Pavia. 

2. Lord St. George, Baron of 
Hatley St. George, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, at Nice, in Ita}; 
Ilis Lordſhip was created Baran 
cf Hatley St. George, on the 
19th of April 1763, and married 
Flizabeta daughter of Chriſ- 
topier Dominick, Eſq; by whom 
he had iſſue one ſon and a daugh- 
ter, the former of whom died in 
December 1765. TY 

10. Major-General Laurence, in 
Bruton-itreet. He was the firſt of« 
ficer who introduced military diſci- 
pline into India, where for 20 years 
he commanded the Company's 
troops. | 

Edward Codrington, Eſq; bros 
ther to Sir William Codrington, 
Bart. in the South of France. 

11. Monſ. le Duc d'Urſell, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, L 
of the Bed- chamber, Lieutenant- 
general, and Governor of Bruſſels, 
at Bruſſels. N 

The Rev. Richard Webb, A.M. 
Vicar of Downton, Wilts, and Pre- 
bendary of Saliſbury and Lincolni 
cathedrals. | 1 | 

19: The Rev. Dr. Powell, Maſs 
ter of St. John's College, in Cams 
bridge, Archdeacon ot C as 

an 


„ Lately, the 
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and Rector of Freſhwater, in the 
Ile of Wight. 
20. The Hon. Thomae Hervey, 
ſecond ſon to the late, and uncle to 
the preſent Earl of Briſtol, in Old 
Bond-ſtreet, aged 77. 
21. Sir John Brown, Bart. at 
Sunning, near Reading. 
26. Dame Mary Jane Buckworth, 
relict of Sir John Buckworch, Bart. 

30. The Hon. Mrs. Bellenden, 
at Southampton. - 

Feb. 1. The Hon. Nicholas Her- 
bert, brother to the late, and uncle 
to the preſent Earl of Pembroke, 
member for Wilton in this and ſe- 
veral other parliaments, and ſe- 

1. of the iſland of Jamaica, at 
reat Glenham, Suffolk. 
Myer, Eſq; Governor 


of Senegal. 
2. Cardinal Ferdinand Maria de 
Roſſi, at Rome. 
Don Angelo Gabrielle, Prince 
of Praſiedi, at Rome. He has 
left a ſum towards portioning the 
2 of the pooreſt of his vaſ- 
3. The Right Hon. Lady Viſ- 
counteſs Primroſe, at her houſe in 
Clarges- ſtreet. 
4. The Rev. Dr. John Ryder, 
Archbiſhop of Tram, in Ireland, 
in the 78th year of his age, at Nice, 
in Italy. He was created Biſho 
of Killaloe, in 1741; was — 
lated from thence to the ſee of Down 
and Connor, in 1743 ; and from 
thence to the Archbiſhopric of 
Tuam, in 1752 
Sir George Francis Hampſon, 
Bart. of the iſland of Jamaica. 
Hon. Archibald 
. Campbell, Eſq; eldeſt ſon of Lord 
Stonefield, in France, where he 
went for the recovery of his health. 
* $ Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
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William Pearce, the oldeſt office- 
in his Majeſty's ſervice, in Ire- 
land. | 

6. The Right Hon. William 
Dowdeſwell, Efq; one of his Ma— 
jeſty*s moſt honourable» Privy Cœun- 
cil, and Knight of the Shire {or the 
county of Worceſter, at Nice, in 
Italy, where he went for the rec9- 
very of his heaith. 

9. Miſs Elizabeth Johr:{on, el- 
deſt daughter to Sir William John- 
ſon, Bart. in the 18th ycar of her 
age, at Aberdeen. 

10. Capt. Edvard Cauldwell, of 
the royal navy. 

14. Lady Cuſt, widow and relict 
of Sir John Cult, Bart. late Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons, in 
Upper Brook-ſtreet, Groſvenor- 
ſquare. | 

Alexander Colden, Eſq; eldeſt 
ſon to the Honourable Lieutenant- 
Governor Colden, Poſt-maiter and 
Surveyor-General of New-York, - 
at New-York. 

18, The Right Hon. William 
Lord Napier, at Bath. 

20. Sir George Oxenden, Bart. 
at Dean, near Wingham, in Kent. 
Sir George fend his brother, 
Sir Henry, in the title, in 17203 
and the title and family eſtate now 
deſcend to his ſon, Sir Henry Ox- 
enden, of Broome, Bart. 

21. Edward Denny, Eſq; mem- 
ber for Tralee, in the county of 
Kerry, in Ireland. | 

22. Capt. John Murray, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Garriſon at 


Portſmouth. 


Alexander Fraſer, Eſq; of Stri- 
chen, in Scotland, one of the Se- 
nators of the College of Juſtice, 
and General of the Mint in Scot- 
land, at Strichen Houſe. 

23. Lady Chriſtian Bruce, daugh- 

ter 
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ter of the late Earl of Kincardine, 
at Balgonie, in Scotland. 

Jean Frangois Ogier, Honorary 
Preſident of the Parliament of Pa- 
ris, at Paris. 

24. The Hon. Charles Nugent, 
brother to the Earl of Weſtmeath, 
in France. 

26. The Right Hon. the Coun- 
teſs of Leiceſter, at her ſeat at 
Hoikiam, i» Norfolk. 

28. Late:y, John Sydenham, 
Eiq; only ſurviving grandchild 
of the celebrated Dr. Syden- 
ham. 

March 1. Arthar Connell, Eſq; 
late Provoſt of Glaſgow. 

4. Dame Elizabech Twiſden, re- 


liét to the late and mother to. the 


preſent Sir Roger Twild-n. 

5. Richard Barwell, Eſq; late 
High Sheriff of the county of Sur- 
ry. 
6. Wm. Lowndes, Eſq; one of 
the Auditors of his Majeſty's Ex- 
chequer, in Duke-ſtreet, Weſtmin- 
ſter. 

Dunbar Maxwell, Eſq; youngeſt 
ſon of the late Sir William Max- 
well, of Monreith, Bart. and bro- 
ther of the Ducheſs of Gordon, at 
Edinburgh. 1755 

Mrs. Blair, Lady of William 
Blair Eſq; Firſt Clerk of the Privy- 


Council, at St. James's. 


of Glaſgow, at his ſeat of Keibourn, 
in Scotland. His Lordſhip ſuc- 
ceeded his father in 1740. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lord Roſs, by whom he has left 
iſſue one ſon and three daughters. 
12. The Rev. Dr. Rithardſon, 
late Maſter of Emanuel! College, 
Cambridge. . | 
The Moſt Hon. Wiliam- Henry 
Kerr, Marquis of Lothian, Knight 


* 
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of the Thiſtle, Colonel of the 15th 
Regiment of Dragoons, and Gene- 
ral of his Majeſty's Forces, at Bath. 
His Lordihip is ſucceeded, in titles 
and eſtate, by his eldeſt fon, the 

Earl of Ancram, Licutenant Colo- 


nel of the ſecond troop of Grena- 


dier-Guards. 

I Fl The Right Ho». Sir John 
Ruſhout, Bart. a Member of his 
Majeſty's Moſt Honourabie Privy- 
Council, and many years Repre- 
ſentative in Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Eveſham, in Bloomſbury- 
ſquare, aged upwards of go, He 
is ſucceeded, in title and eſtate, 
his only ſon, now Sir John Ruſhout, 
Member in the lat and preſent 
Parliaments for the ſame borough. 

Mrs, ———--Erfkine, relict of 
Aiwral Erſkine, 

Thomas Lehunte, Eſq; Repre- 
ſentative in Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Newnton, and one of the 
oldeſt Members in the Iriſh Houſe 
of Commons, at Dublin. 

16. Richard Price Thelwall, 
Eſq; a near relation of the Lord 


Viſcount Bulkeley, at Rulace, in 


Merionethſhire. 

Her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 
Carolina-Auguſta- Maria, younget 
daughter of the Duke and Duchels 
ot Ghoutaiter! aged eight months, 


- at London. | 
7. The Right Hon, John Ear! 


20. George William Hervey, | 
Earl of Briſtol, of an apoplectie fit, 
in the 53d year of his age; at Bath. 


His Lordſhip was born Auguſt 31, 


1721; ſucceeded to the. title in 


1750; was one of the fapporters of 


the pall the next year at the funeral 
of kis Majeſty's father; was no- 
minated Ambaſſador to Spain in 
175 ; and ſoon after his rexurn 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant -af 


Ireland; atterwards, Lord Privy- 


Seal; 
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Seal; and then, Grodm of the 
Stole to his preſent Majeſty. Ha- 
mug never been married, he is ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother, the Hon. 
Auguſtus Hervey, Commander in 
the Navy, to whom he has left an 
eſtate of 20,0001. a year. h 
21. Penn, Eſq; one 
of the proprietors of Pennſylvania, 
of New- ſtreet, Spring-gardens. 


Mr. Samuel Boyce, originally - 


an engraver, author of ſeveral pret- 
ty poetical pieces. 

George Wilmot, Eſq; father to 
Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart. and Firſt 
Clerk in the Lord Chamboerlain's 
office, at Briſtol, where he went 
for the benefit of the waters. 

24. The Right Hon. Lady Milton, 
daughter to the late Duke of Dorſet, 
and ſiſter to Lord George Germaine, 
in Tilney-ſtreet, Mays fair. 

25. The Marquis Hubert Palla- 
vicini, at Parma, in Italy, Grand 
Chamberlain to the Infant Prince 
of Parma. | 

31. The Right Hon. William 

Lord Boſton, Baron of Boſton, in 
the county of Lincoln, at London. 
His Lordſhip was born in 1707, 
created a Peer by his preſent Ma- 
jeſty in 1761, and alſo appointed 
Lord Chamberlain to the Frinceſs 
Dowager of Wales, haviag been 
her Royal Highneſs's Chamberlain 
from the time of her marriage. 
His Lordſhip married Albima, 
daughter of Henry Selwyn, Eſq; 
by whom he had iſſue Frederick, 
now Lord Boſton, William-Henry, 
and Auguſta Georgina Elizabeth, 
married to Thomas de Grey, Eſq; 
ſon of the Right Hon. Lord Chief 
Juſtice de Grey. 
April 1. The Lady of Joſeph 
*Dacre, Eſq; daughter of the late 
Sir George Fleming, Bart. Biſhop 
of Carlite. 


. ſhire. 


ſiſter to the 
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5. The Lady of Mr. Baron 
Grant, of the court of Exchequer 
of Scotland, and daughter of Lord 
Milton, in Dean-ftreet, Soho. 

'The Right Hon. Lady Margaret 
Ogilvie, ſpouſe to Sir John Wed- 
derburne, of Ballendean, in Scot- 
land, at Ballendean aforeſaid. 
Cocks, Eſq; Clerk of the 
Patents, a near relation to the Earl 
of Hardwick. "The reverſion of his 
oltice goes to Robert Willmot, Eſq; 
ſon of Robert Willmot, Eſq; Se- 
cretary to the Lord Chancellor, 

Mrs. Catharine Herbert, relict 
of the late Arthur Herbert, Eſq; 
and ſiſter to Sir Rowland Watts, 
aged 96. | 

11. Charles James Downall, Eſq; 
a member of the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons, in Bolton-row. 

The Rev. Dr. Roger Moſtyn, 
rector of Chriſtleton, Cheſhire ; pre- 
bendary of Windſor and Cheſter, 
uncle to Sir Roger Moſtyn, Bart. at 
Chriſtleton aforeſaid. 

14., Lady Fowler, reli& of Sir 
Hans Fowler, Bart. of Richmond- 
buildings, Soho. 

16. Sir Anthony Thomas Abdy, 
Bart. of Aibyne in Eſſex, and Cob- 
ham in Surry, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Knareſborough in York- 

He is ehe, in title and 
eſtate by his brother, now Sir Wil- 
liam Abdy, Bart, a Captain in his 
Majeſtys' navy, 

Miſs Sophia Mawbey, daughter 
of Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Bart. at 
Vauxhall. 55 

Cary Creed, Eſq; of Caſtle-Cary, 
aged 88; leaving the bulk of his 
fortune to charitable uſes. 

17. Lady Gertrude Hotham, 

lateEall of Cheſterfeld, 
in New Norfolk-ſtreet. 

20. Mrs. — Stukeley, aunt 

do 
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to Sir George Pocock, Kat. a 
widow lady of fortune, in Bennet- 
ſtreet, St. James's. 

23. The Rev. Dr. Daniel Bur- 
ton, Canon of Chriſt- Church, Ox- 
ford, and Rector of St. Peter le 
Poor, London. 

25. Mrs. Geary, reli& of Ad- 
miral Geary, in Chapel, ſtreet, 
Groſvenor- ſquare. 

26. The Hon. Henry Grimſtone, 
of a paraly tic diſorder. ; 

The Rev. Peter Boehler, a Biſhop 
of the Brethren's Church in Fetter- 
lane. ; 

28, The Rev. 
Curteis, one of the Prebendaries of 
the Cathedral at Canterbury, Rector 
of Sevenoaks, in Kent, Rector of 
St, Dionis Backchurch, London, 
and one of the Proctors in Convo- 
cation for the Dioceſe of Rocheſter. 

29. The Hon. Arthur Dawſon, 
late one of the Barons of his Ma- 
jeſty's Court of Exchequer in Ire- 
land, at Dublin. 

May 2. Her Grace the Ducheſs 
of Montague, in Privy-Gardens. 

3. The Hon. George Boſcawen, 
Lieutenant-General of hisMajeſty's 
Land- forces, Colonel of the 24th. 
Regiment of foot, and Brother to 
Lord Viſcount Falmouth, in York- 
ſtreet, St. James's, 

The Hon. George Hamilton, in 
King's-mead-ftreet, Bath. | 

4 The Rev. Samuel Holcombe, 
M. A. Prebendary of Worceſter, 
and Rector of Severn, in that 
county. 

Mrs. Saintloe, relict of John 
Saintloe, Eſq; a Rear-admiral of 
his Majeſty's Navy. | 

5. Col. John Blenerhaſſet, of 
Balliſerdy, in the county of Kerry, 
in Ireland, which county he repie- 
ſented in Parliament; 5 


Vor. XVIII. 1775. 


Dr. Thomas | 
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7. The Right Hon. Lady Sophia 
Lambert, eldeſt daughter of the 
Earl of Cavan, in Sackville-ſtreet. 
Lady Williams, of Gwernwell 
Lodge, in Brecknockſhire. 

9. Miſs Elizabeth Mill, ſiſter of 
Sir Thomas Mill, Bart. at Edin- 
burgh. | 

10. Her Majeſty Carolina Ma- 
tilda, Queen of Denmark and Nor- 
way, fitter to his Majeſty, of a ma- 
lignant fever, at Zell, aged 23 
years, and 10 months. [Sce our 
article of Characters: ] 

George Quarme, Etq; one of his 
Majeſty's Commiſſioners of Exciſe, 

12. Her molt Serene Highnels; 
Frederica, Ducheſs Dowager ot 
Saxe Weiſſenfels, aged 60. 

13. The Rev. Mr. Nott, one of 
the Minor Canons of Worceſter Ca- 
thedral, Rector of St. Martin in 
that city, and Chaplain to the 
Lord Biſhop of Oxford. 

14. The Hon. W. Leybourne 
Leybourne, Eſq; Governor of the 
iſland of Grenada. | | 

17. The Right; Hon, Lady Bla- 
ney, in Ireland. | | 

19. John Shakeſpeare, Eſq; Al- 
derman of Aldgate ward, and She- 
riff in 1769, at Mile-End. | 

20, The Hon. Mr. Montagu, 
uncle to the Earl of Sandwich, in 
Hiil-reet, Berkley-ſquare. 

The Hon. Miſs Johnſon, one of 
the Maids of Houour to her Ma- 
jeſty. | 

22. Sir Francis Vincent, of Stoke 


D' Aberfon, near Cobham in Surry, */: 


Bart, Knight of the Shire for the 
ſaid county, in Lower Groſvenor- 
ſtreet. He is ſaccecded in title and 
eſtate by his eldeſt ſon, now Sir 
Francis Vincent, Bart. | 

23. The Rev. Dr. Cruſius, Pre- 
bendary of Worceſter and of Brecks 

(0] nock, 
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Herefordſhire, and of St. John's 
near Worceſter, in Charter-houſe- 
ſquare. 

Count Laſberg, an officer in the 
Hanoverian ſervice, in the Stable- 
yard, St. James's. 

27, Her Royal Highneſs the 
Princeſs Dowager of Conti. 

Sir Archibald Seton, of Pitmed- 
den, Bart. at Aberdeen. 

28. Lady Letitia Trelawney, in 
Portman-ſtreet, 

June 2. The Rev. Francis Payne, 
LL. D. and F. R. S. in the ifland 
of Jerſey, Dean of the ſaid iſland, 
and Rector of the pariſh of St. 
Martin there. 

Barlow Trecothick, Eſq; who 
ſome time ago reſigned his gown as 
Alderman of the ward of Vintry, at 
his country-houſe, near Croydon, 
in Surry, 

5. Sir Charles Burton, Bart. 
ſenior Alderman, and Father of the 
city of Dublin. | 

6. Fettiplace Nott, Eſq; High 
Steward of the city of Litchfield. 

7. The Right Hon. the Counteſs 
of Kelly, at Drumſheugh, near 
Edinburgh. 

8. 'The Hon. Miſs Vernon, 
daughter of Lord Vernon, in Park- 
place, St. James's. 

10. Sir John Thorold, of Cran- 
well, in the county of Lincoln, Bart, 
on his return from Bath. 

12. The Lady of Sir Edmund 
Head, Bart. at Charles-Town, 
South Carolina. 

20. TheRight Hon. Ann, Coun- 
teſs Winterton, at Shillinglee Park, 

in Suſſex. 
22. His moft Serene Highneſs 
the reigning Prince of Naſſau Uſin- 
gen, near Mentz. 


The Hon. Edward Seymour, 


F „ ONICL HE 
nock, Rector of Shopdon in 


Eſq; of Univerſity- college, Oxford, 
eldeſt ſon of Lord Seymour, Dean 
of Wells, and nephew to his Grace 
the Duke of Somerſet, 

25. Hugh Mackay, Eſq; Lieu- 
tenant-General, and Colonel of 
a Scotch regiment, in the ſervice of 
the States-General, at Breda. 
26. Finnes Eddowes, Eſq; Sur- 
veyor-General of the Cuſtoms for 
Hants and Dorſetſhire, at Portſ- 
mouth. 

27. The Right Hon. Francis 
James Leſly, Lord Lindores, near 
the Tay, in Fifeſhire, Scotland. 

28, Eleanora Oglethorpe, wi- 
dow of Eugene Marie de Bethiſy, 
Marquis de Mezieres, Lieutenant- 
General of the French King's ar- 
mies, Governor of the town and 
citadel of Amiens, &c. &c. at the 
ſeat of the Marquis de Mezieres, 
her fon, in France. 

The Lady of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Cumberland, late Lord Biſhop of 
Kilmore, and mother of Dr. Cum- 
berland, author of the Weſt-Indian, 
Brothers, and ſeveral other drama- 
tic pieces, 

The Right Hon. Lord Viſcount 
Maynard, upwards of ninety years 
old, at Much-Eaſton, in Eſſex. 
He is ſucceeded in title by Sir 
Charles Maynard. His Lordſhip 
is ſaid to have expended 3000 |. a 
year in acts of charity, 

July 4. The Right Hon. Henry 
Lord Willoughby of Parham, aged 
ſeventy-nine, in Frith- ſtreet, Soho. 
His Lordſhip took his ſeat in the 
Houſe of Peers, in conſequence of 
their Lordſhips order on the hear- 
ing of his claim to the title, in 
March, 1767. His honours and 
fortune devolve on his only nephev 


George Willoughby, Eſq; late of 


Queen's College, Cambridge. 
e Oe 
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7. Col. Thamas Gardner, of 
Cambridge, in America, of the 
wounds he received in the battle at 
Bunker's Hill, near Boſton. 

John Holwall, Eſq; Commander 
of his Majeſty's ſhip Reſolution, a 
guardſhip at Portſmouth. 

Rev. John Ratcliffe, D. D. up- 
wards of thirty-ſeven years Maſter 
of Pembroke College, in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, 


15, The Right Hon. Lady Erne, 
at Dublin. : 


Thomas Bayles, Eſq; Mayor of 
Colcheſter. 

18, The Hon, and Rev. Am- 
broſe St. John, Rector of Bletſtow, 
in the county of Bedford. 

20. John Delaval, Eſq; in the 
2oth year of his age, ſon to Sir ſohn 
Huſſey Delaval, Bart. at Briſtol. 

21. The Hon. Miſs Maria Con- 
ſtantia Howard, daughter to the 
Earl of Suffolk, in the ninth year 


of her age, at Sunbury. 
Col. Demetrius James, late of 


the 43d regimeut of foot, at Hythe, 


in Kent. 


Robert Pratt, of Coſcomb, in 


Glouceſterſhire, Eſq; one of the 
Maſters in Chancery, and nephew 


to Lord Cambden. 

Simon Boerum, Eſq; of Long 
Illand, New-York, one of the re- 
r 7642 in the General Aſſem- 

ly for King's County, and one of 
the delegates to the Continental 


Congreſs, - © 
22. The Lady of the Biſnop of 


Kildare, at Holyhead, on her way 
to Dublin, 


The Rev. Dr. Benjamin New- 


combe, Dean of Rocheſter; and 


Rector of St. Mildred, in the Poul- 
try, at Rocheſter. | 


24. John Pollen, Eſq; late one 


of the Welch Judges, at Andover. 
Ralph Warburton, Eſq; only ſon 


of the Right Rev. the Lord — 
of Glouceſter, in his ninettent 
. at the Hot Wells, Briſ- 
Ol. | 

30. Mrs. Barnett, reli& of the 
late Curtis Barnetr, Eſq; Com- 
mander of his Majeſty's ſquadron, 
in India. 20 
31. The Hon. Mrs. Helen Gray, 
ſpouſe of William Stirling, Eſq; at 
Calder. | 

Auguſt 8, Major-GeneralDeane 
in Thrift-ſtreet, Soho. 

Robert Lennox, Eſq; many years 
Chief of Bencoolen in the Eaſt- 
Indies, in Southampton ſtreet, ' 

9. His Excellency John Murray, 


Eſq; his Britannic Majeſty's Am- 


baſſador to the Ottoman Porte, at 
Venice. W 1 

10. Col. Boiſrond, of the Ma- 
rines, at Portſmouth. 


12. The youngeſt. ſon of the 


Right Hon, Lord Mountcaſhell, in 
Ireland. 


Sir Gregory Page, Bart. aged 


near go. He has left the bulk of 


his immenſe for tune to Sir Grego 
ry Turner, Bart. 
15, Sir Lynch Saluſbury Cotton, 
Bart. who repreſented the eounty 
of Denbigh in the three laſt parlia- 
ments, in an advanced age, at his 


feat ar Combermere, in Cheſhire. 
The title and family eſtate of about 


go-ol. per annum, deſcend to his 
eldeſt ſon, now Sir Robert Saluſ- 


- bury Cotton, Bart. 


16. His Highneſs Prince Mi- 


chael Czartoriſki, Great Chancellor 


of Lithuania, &c. &c. at War- 
ſaw. © 1 . 
Gerald Fitzgerald, Eſq; one of 


the repreſentatives in parhament 


for Harriitown, in Ireland. 


The Rev. Dr, Latablere, Dean 
of Tuam, &c. in Leland. 
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Lady Dyer, wife of Thomas 
Dyer, Efq; at Kenſington. 

20. Michael Obrien Dilkes, 
Eſq; General, and Colonel of the 
gon regiizent now at Jamaica, at 

ublin. 

Col. Macdonal, at Harro- 
gate, in Vorkſhire. | 

Miſs Helen Ogilvie, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Sir _ Ogilvie, of Inver- 
quharity, Bart. at Kinnardy. 

22, Lady Gordon, at Inver- 
Gordon Caſtle, in Roſsſhire, Scot- 
land. | 

The new-born daughter of Lord 

Viſcount Weymouth. 
24. The Hon. Mrs. Bridget 
Hamilton, reli& of the late Hon. 
George Hamilton, in King's-mead- 
ſtreet, Bath. 

27. Mrs. Frances Newman, 
daughter of the late Sir Richard 
Newman, of Preton Deanery, 
Northamptonſhire, Bart. 
30. | he Hon. Col. Beauclerk, 
late of the 3d regiment of Guards, 
and Governor of Pendennis Caſtle. 

Lately, George Dyndon, LL. D. 
Regiſter of the Jioceſe of Dublin. 

The Rev. Dr. Francis Corbett, 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, aged 
'02. He ſucceeded the celebrated 
Dr. Swift. 

Sept. 2. The Right Hon. Lady 
Mary Herbert, only ſurviving 
daughter of the late Duke of Powis, 
in her ninetieth year, at Paris. 

Walter Biddulph, Eſq; uncle to 
the preſent Sir "Theophilus Bid- 
_ dulph, Bart. at Barton under Need- 
wood, in Staffordſhire. 

4. The Rev. Dr Cholwich, Vi- 
car of Þ.rni.ngown and Holbeton, 
in Devonſhire, and Figbendary of 


* 


the cathedral of Lñg ter 
8. Sir Joſeph Knight, Rear-Ad- 

miral of the White, at Harwich. 
9. The Right Hon. Wm. Earl of 

Glencairne, Major-General in his 
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Majeſty's ſervice ; at Finlayſtown, 
Renfrewſhire, He 1s ſucceeded by 
his eldeſt ſon, James Lord Kil- 
maurs. 

12. The Hon. Charles Colvil, 
Lieutenant-General, and Colonel 
of his majeſty's 6gth regiment of 
foot, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, at. Fountain- Bridge, near 
Edinburgh. 

The ton, Lady Yonge, relict of 
Sir William Yonge, Bart. Knight 
of the Bath, and mother of the 
preſent Sir George Yonge, Bart, 
at Waltham- Houſe, in Eſſex, 

16. The Right Hon. Allen, Earl 
Bathurſt, member of the privy- 
council, and father of the preſent 
Lord Chancellor, aged 91; at 
Cirenceſter, Glouceſterſhire. [See 
our article of Characters. ] 

Monſ. Strube, vice chancellor of 
the electorate of Hanover, in his 
eightieth year. 

Dr. John Stevenſon, Profeſſor of 
Philoſophy in the Univerſity o 
Edinburgh. - | 

The Right Hon. Conſtantine 
Phipps, Baron N e of the 
kingdom of Ireland; at the Spa, 
in Germany. His Lordſhip is ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeſt ſon, the Hon. 
Conſtantine Phipps, now Lord 
Mulgrave. 

The Hon. james Haberſham, 
Eſq; Prefident of his majelty's 
council of Georgia, in America. 


The Rev. Mr. Meredith, Rector 


of Roſs; in Herefordſhire, brother 


to Sir William Meredith, Bart, at 
Briſtol. 

17. Charles Allanſon, Eſq; mem- 
ber of parliament for-Rippon ; at 
Bramhambiggen, in Yorkthire. 

Captain Ihomas Forbes, aged 
102'yeats ; at Har sich) 

18. John Conyers, Eq mem- 
ber for Eſſex; at Copped Hall, in 
that county. ; X 

The 
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The Hon. David Falconer, bro- 
ther to Lord Halkerton ; in Bury- 
court, St. Mary Axj e. 

Miſs Temple, only daughter of 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart. one of 
the commiſſioners of his majeſty's 
navy ; at Hackney, 

21. The Rev. Mr. Malet Rector 
of Combflory, Somerſet, and of 
Maiden Newton, Dorſet, and Pre- 
bendary of Glouceſter, 

23 The Hon. Captain John 
Bentinck, of his majeſty's navy, 
ſon of the late Count Bentinck, 
and grandſon of the Earl of Port- 
land. 

24. Her ſerene highneſs the 
Princeſs Amelia, of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, youngeſt lifter to the 
reigning duke. ä | 

Sir Thomas Reynell, Bart. far 
advanced in vears; in Quten's- 
row, near Buckingham-Gate, He 
marriedin Auguſt, :730, >arah,one 
of the daughters of Mr. Richard 
Righton, of Chippingnorton, in 
Oxtordſhire ; by whom he has leſt 
two ſons, Richard, who facceeds 
him in his title, now Sir Richard 
Reynell, Bart. and 'Thomas, a 


Lieutenant in his majeſty's 62d 


regiment. | 

26, The right hon. Don Anto- 
nio Lopez Suaſſo, Baron and Lord 
of Auvernes le Graſs, in Brabant; 
at the Hague. 147 <q K 

Lady Whitmore, reli& of the 
Hon. Sir Thomas Whitmore, Knt. 
of the Bath ; at Bath. ; 


29. Mr. Stephen Winton, aged 


99, Windſor Foreit. | 
October 3. Cardinal Francis 


Koenraed, Baron von Radt, and 


Prince Biſhop of Conſtance. 

4: The Hon. Miſs Mary Falco- 
ner, daughter of David, and ſiſter 
to the preſeut Lord Falconer, of 


or 
Halkerton; at Edinburgh, in 
Scotland. | : 

6. Richard Lowndes, Eſq; late 
member for Bucks; at Hilleſden, 
in the ſame county. 

8. The right hon. the Counteſs 
Dowager of Tankerville; at- her 
houſe, in Kenſington-ſquare. 

10. The hon. James Cholmon- 
deley, uncle of the Earl of Chol- 
mondeley, Genera] of his majeſty's 
land forces, and Colonel of the 
6th regiment of dragoons ; at Roe- 
hampton. 

Louis Nicholas Vitor de Felix, 
Conte de Muy, Marſhal of France, 
K-ight of the French King's Or- 
ders, Governor of Ville F:anche, 
Miniſter and Secretary of State in 
the department of War, 

11. The bor. Mre Hav, lady 
of his Excellency the Governor of 
Baibadoes ; in tarbadoes. 

12. Nicholas Bonfoy, Eſq; Ser- 
jeant at Arms to the Houſe of 
Commons; at his ſeat near Hun- 
tingdon. | 285 | 

14. Monſieur de Maſios, mini- 
ſter of ſtate, in the revenue de- 
partment, to his Pruſſian majeſty. 

Scudamore Winde, Eſq; one of 
the Aſſiſtant Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and member 
of the Aſſembly, in jamaica, _ 

Miſs. Elizabeth Gordon, eldeſt 
daughter of the hon, Alexander 
Gordon, and the right hon the 


Counteſs Dowager of Dumfries and 


Stair ; at Perth, in Scotland. 

15. Lievteaant- General Water- 
fleben, in the ſervice of his Fruſ- 
fan majeſty ; at Berlin, * 

16. The Rev. David Durell. 
D. D. Principal of Hertford. col 
lege, Oxford; Prebendary of Car. 
terbury, and Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford in 1765, 1766, and 1767. 

[O] 3 — Saunders, 
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w— Saunders, Eſq; may youee- 
nor of Madrals ; in Upper Brooke- 
ſtreet, 
Lady Murray, at Kenſington. 
20. The right hon. Alexander 
M<Donnel, Earl of Antrim, one of 


the Lords of his majeſty's mot. 
hon. Privy Council in Ireland, and 


overnor of the county of Antrim ; 
in Granby-row, Dublin, He 1s 
ſacceeded in title and eſtate by his 
only ſon, the hon, William Ran- 
dall M Donnel, commonly called 
Lord Viſcount Dunluce, now Earl 
of Antrim. 

23. William Parry, Eſq; deputy 
comptroller of his majeſty's mint, 
and clerk in the navy oſſice. 

25. The right hon. the Counteſs 
Dowager of. Kerry; in Wigmore— 
ſtreet, Cavendiſh - ſquare. Her 
ladyſhip was daughter to the Earl 
of Cavan, Her ladyſhip's firſt 
huſband was the Earl of Kerry, by 
whom ſhe had iſſue the preſent 
Earl, and Lady Anne, married to 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Eſq. She 
married, ſecondly, James Tilſon, 
Eſq; by whom ſhe had ifſue, one 
daughter, Mrs, Mahon, to whom 
ſhe has bequeathed the reſidue of 
her fortune. — 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Trail, 
Profeſſor of Divinity, at Glaſgow. 

27. Sir Francis Whichcote, Bart. 
at Grantham, Lincolnſhire; he is 
ſucceeded in title and eſtate by his 
eldeſt fon Chriſtopher Whichcote, 
now Sir Chriltopher Whichcote, 
Baronet, of Aſwarby, in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln. | 
The © Barcn Rotwell, in New 
Bond-ſtrcet, 2 

31. Lately, Sir John Moleſ- 
worth, Bart. member in the pre- 
ſent parliament for Cornwall, and 
Colonel of the Corniſh - regiment 


| 
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of militia; at Pencarrow, in Corn- 
wall. | 

November 6. Peter Burrell, Eſq; 
ſurveyor of his majeſty's crown 
lands, father to the | ady of Lord 
Algernoon Percy, ſecond ſon to 
the Duke of Northumberland. 

7. James Coke, Eſq; great- 
uncle to the preſent Lord Viſcount 
Grimſlon. 

10. Stephen Penny, Eſq; comp- 
troller of the exciſe in Scotland. 

Mrs. Peachey, ſiſter to Sir ]. 
Peachey, Bart. 

13. His moſt ſerene highneſs 
Chriſtian IV. Prince Palatine of 
Deux-Ponts, at his palace of Peter- 
ſheim. His highneſs 1s ſucceeded 
by his nephew, Prince Charles of 
Devx-Ponts. a [ 

Henry Forreſter, Eſq; firſt ge- 
neral accomptant of the revenue of 
exciſe, in Great Kirby-ſtreet, Hat- 
ton- Garden, 

Dr. Henry Seaſon, phyſician and 
aſtronomer, and writer of the Al- 
manack under his name; at Brom- 
ham, in Wilts, 

James Smollet, of Bonhill, Eſq; 
one of the commiſſaries of Edin- 
burgh. 

14. John Smith, Eſq; member 
in parliament for the city of Bath. 

16. The hon. Mrs. Oſborn, 


only daughter of the Admiral Lord 


Viſcount Torrington, and grand- 
mother to Sir George Oſborn, 
Bart. 

Adam Hay, Eſq; member of 
parliament for the ſhire of Peebles, 
in Scotland. | 


21 Lieutenant-General Cad- 


wallader; in Ireland. 


The right hon. Lord Blaney, 


Colonel of the 38th regiment of 


foot, in Ireland. 
Sir John Hill, Kat, of the Polar 
ö | * "=" Ss 
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Star, a Swediſh order ; in Golden- 
ſquare, [See our article of Cha- 
raters for this year.] 

28. Roger Hope Elletſon, Eſq; 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Ja- 
maica, at Bath. 

The right hon. Thomas Earl 
of Caſſilis, one of the ſixteen Peers 
for Scotland in the preſent parlia- 
ment, at Callean. His Lordſhip is 
ſucceeded in titles and eſtate by his 
only brother, David Kennedy, Eſq; 
of Newark. 

Lately, Sir George Hawkinſon, 
Knt. phyſician to King George the 
Firſt. 

Dec. 3. Cardinal Vincent Mal- 
vezzi, at Cento, in Italy. 

7. Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, 
Knut. of the Bath, member for Hey- 
don, in Yorkſhire, Admital of the 
Blue ſquadron, Lieutenant-General 
of Marines, and Elder Brother 
of the Trinity-Houſe, in Spring— 
gardens. [See our article of Cha- 
racters. | 

Lady Elizabeth Vanaxe Sam- 
brook, relict of Sir Samuel Vanaxe 
Sambrook, Bart. and brother of the 
late Sir Jeremy, aged 94. 

8. Cardinal Fabricio Serbelloni, 


Biſhop of Oſtia, at Rome. 


12. The right honourable Lady 
Dowager Martha Ehedworth, in 
Leiceſter- fields. | 

15. Louis Cafimir, Sovereign 
Count of Yſemberg, Budingen, &c. 
at Budingen. 

18. Robert Dods, Eſq; March- 
mont Herald at Arms, at Edin- 
burgh. | 


19. Sir Richard Spry, Rear-Ad- 


miral of the White, in Devonſhire, 


20, John Scott, Eſq; Major- Ge- 
neral of his Majeſty's forces, Colo- 
nel of the 26th regiment of foor, 
and member of parliament for the 
county of Fife, at Balcomie, in 
the ſaid county, 

Lord Hobart, only ſon of the 
right hon. the Earl of Bucking- 
hamſhire. 

21. The hon. Mrs. Parker, Lady 
of John Parker, Eſq; one of the 
repreſentatives for the county of 
Devon, and fiſter to Lord Gran- 
tham, at preſent Ambaſſador at 
Madrid, at Saltram, in Devon- 
ſhire. 

22, The hon. Peyton Randolph, 
Eſq; Speaker of the Houſe of Bur- 
geſſes in Virginia, and late Preſi- 
dent of the Continental Congreſs, 
in Virginia. 

23. Lady Dowager Dering, at 
Denton, Kent. 

John Owen, Eſq; Lieutenant- 
General of his Majeſty's forces, 
and Colonel of the 59th regiment 
of foot, at Bath. 

The Rev. Eraſmus Saunders, 
Rector of St. Martin in the Fields, 
and one of the Prebendaries of the 
Cathedral of Rochefter, at Briſtol, 

30. Mrs. Monk, ſiſter to the late 
General Bligh, and aunt to the Earl 
of Darnley, in Cecil-ſtreet. 

31. Charles Milborne, of Wone- 
ſtow, in Monmouthſhire, Eſq; bro- 
ther-1n-law to the Earl of Oxford. 

Lady Irwine, mother to the pre- 
ſent Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Irvine, K. B. | 

Cardinal Vecchis, at Rome. 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE, 


Some Account of the new Entertain- 
ment, called a Regatta, introduced 
rom Venice into England, ia the 


Courſe of the Year 1775. 
N Friday the 23d of June, 


preparations were made in 
the morning for the celebration of 
this long-expected ſhow. Before 
noon ſeveral of the companies and 
great numbers of pleaſure-barges 
were moored in the river, with 
flags, & Half a guinea was afk- 
ed for a ſeat in a common barge. 
Early in the afternoon, the whole 
river from London-bridge to the 
Ship tavern, Milbank, was covered 
with veſſels of pleaſure, and there 
ſeemed to bea general combination 


to make a gay if in 1 Ag ed 


1200 flags were flying before four 
o'clock ; and ſuch was the public 
impatience, that ſcores of barges 
were fled at that time. —Scaffolds 
were erected on the banks and in 
veſiels; aud even on the top cf 
Weſtminſter- hall there was an erec- 
tion of that kind. — Veſſels were 
moored in the river, for the ſale of 
liquors, and other refreſhments. 

| Before five o'clock, Weltminker- 
pridge was covered with ſpectators, 
in carriages and an fpot, and men 
even placed themſelves in the bo- 
dies of the lamp-irons. Plans of 
the regatta were ſold from a ſhil- 
ting to a penny each, and ſongs on 
the occaſion ſung, in which Regatta 
was the rhyme for Ranclagh, and 
Royal Family echoed to Liberty,— 


ſtrea 


The tops of the houſes were cover. 
ed, and the ſaſhes of many win. 
dows taken out ; and perhaps there 
was not one boat diſengaged whole 
owner choſe to work. Before fix 
o'clock it was a perfect fair on both 
Tides the water, and bad liquor, 
with ſhort meaſure, was plentifully 
retailed. The bells of St. Martin's 
were Tung in the morning, and 
thoſe of dt. Margaret's during the 
afternoon. 

The whole river formed a ſplen- 
did ſcene, which was proportion- 
ably more ſonearer to Weſtminſter- 
bridge. A river barge, uſed to 
take in ballaſt, was, on this occa- 
fion, filled with the fineſt ballaſt in 
the world - above 100 elegant la- 
dies.— The avenues to the bridge 
were covered with gambling tables. 
Occaſional con!iables guarded every 
paſfage to the water- ſide, and took 
money for admiſſion, from half a 
crown to a penny. Soon after ſix, 
drums, fi fes, horns, trumpets, &c. 
formed ſeveral little concerts under 
the ſeveral arches of the bridge. 
This was ſucceeded by firing of 
cannon from a pletform before the 
Duke of Richmond's, who, as well 
as his Grace of Montague, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, had ſplendid 
companies on the occation. At 
halt pait feven, the Lord Mayor's 
barge moved, and falling down the 
made a circle towards the 
bridge, on which 21 cannon were 
fired as a ſalute ; and juſt before it 
reached the bridge the wager-boats 
: ſtarted, 
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farted, on the ſignal of firing a 
ſingle piece of cannon. They were 
abient near 50 minutes; and, on 
their return, the whole proceſſion 
moved, in a pictureſque irregularity, 
towards Ranelagh. The Thames 
was now a floating town. All the 
cutters, ſailing-boats, &c. in ſhort, 
every thing, from the ung-barge 
to the wherry, was in motion. 


The company landed at the fairs 


about nine o' clock, when they 
joined the aſſembly which came by 
land, in the Temple of Neptune, 
a temporary octagon kind of build- 
ing, erected about 20 yards below 
the rotunda, lined with ſtriped linen 
of the different coloured flags of the 
navy, with light pillars near the 
centre, ornamented with ſtreamers 
of the ſame kind looſely flowing, 
and luſtres hanging between each. 
lt happened, however, that this 
building was not ſwept out, or even 
finiſhed, when the company aſ— 
ſembled, which prevented the co- 
tillion dancing nll after ſupper. 
This room diſcovered great taſte, 
but we cannot reconciie the tempie 
of Neptune's being ſupplied with 
muſicians in Sylvan habits, 

At half after ten the rotunda was 
opened tor ſupper, which diſcovered 
three circular tables of different 
elevations, elegantly ſet out, though 
not profuſely covered. The ro- 
tunda was finely illuminated with 
pa:ty-coloured lamps, and thoſe 
diſplayed with great taſte and de- 
licacy ; the centre was ſolely ap- 
propriated for one of the ſulleſt and 
fineſt bands of muſic, vocal and 
inſtramental, ever colleQed in theſe 
kingdoms ; the number being 240, 
in which were included the firſt 
maſters, led by Giardini; and the 
hole directed by Mr. Simpſon, in 
à manner that did him great credit. 


It was opened with a new grand 
piece compoſed for the occaſion, 
after which various catches, and 
glees were admirably ſung by 
Meſſrs. Vernon, Reinhold, &c. &c. 
But the illumination of the orcheſtra 
had been unfortunately overlooked, 
which gave that part of the deſign 
a gloomy appearance, | 

Supper being over, a part of the 
company retired - to the temple, 
where they danced minuets, cotil- 
lions, &c. without any regard to 
precedence ; while others enter- 
tained themſelves in the great 
room. Several temporary ſtruc- 
tures were erected in the gardens, 
ſuch as bridges, palm-trees, &c. 
&c. which were. inteuded to diſco- 
ver ſomething novel in the illumi- 
nation ſtyle, but the badneſs of the 
evening prevented their being ex- 
hibited. 

The company conſiſted of about 
2000, among whom were the firſt 
perſonages of ditinRion, viz. their 
Royal Highneſſes the Dukes of 
Glouceſter and Cumberland, Duke 
of Northumberland, Lords North, 
Harrington, Stanley, Tyrconnel, 
Lincoln, their reſpective Ladies, 
&c.alfo Lords Lyttelton, Coleraine, 
Carliſle, March, Milbourne, Chol- 
mondeley, Peterſham, &c: the 
French, Spaniſh, Pruſſian, Ruſſian, 
and Neapolitan ambaſſadors, &c. 
&C. : 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Glouceſter, accompanied by Lord 
Cholmondeley, the Ducheſs of Bol- 
ton, and her ſiſter, went on board 
his Royal Highneſs's barge, at So- 
merſet Stairs, to ſee the regatta. 

The Duke of Cumberland, ac- 
companied by the Hon. Miſs Lut- 


trell, the Ladies Ferrers, Ranelagh, 


&c. went on board his Royal High- 7 
neſs's barge, at TORI LNG 
| e 
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and was rowed to Weſtminſter- 


bridge to ſee the regatta, The 


roy I ſtandard was hoiſted on board 
the barge. 


— — 


A State of the Diſpute between the 
Count de Guines, Ambaſſador from 
the Court of France, againſt his 
late Secretaries the Sieurs Tort 
and Roger, aud the Sieur Delpech, 
ewith the Deciſion of the Judges“. 


The Count”s State of the Matter. 


HE Count, on being ap- 

pointed ambaſſador to the 
court of London, at the commence- 
ment of the diſpute between the 
courts of London and Madrid re- 
ſpecting Falkland's Iſlands, em- 
ployed the Sieur Tort as his chief 
ſecretary for private affairs, and the 
Sieur Roger as Eis deputy. The 
former ot theſe, with one Delpech, 
and a teacher of French in London, 
he declares to have been concerned 
together in fraudulently ſmuggling 
goods into England, under his 
name. But this trade, however 
beneficial, was not, it ſcems, ſuffici- 
ent to gratify the avarice of the 
Sieur Tort. He preſently formed 
an acquaintance with a woman, 
who aſſumed the title of Counteſs 
of Moriencourt, and who was in- 
timately connected with Mr. Salva- 
dore the Jew, and with a number of 
ftock-jobbers. To them, and to 
the Sieurs Herzuello and Morphy, 
the Sieur Bordieu, the Sieur Chol- 
let, the Sieur Theluſſon, andothers, 


* From Memoire pour le Comte de Guines 


publiſhed lately at Paris. 
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he offered to communicate his Ex. 
cellency's diſpatches, on condition 
of being allowed a third of the pro- 
fits which might accrue from their 
ſpeculations; and he even ſcrupled 
not to aſſure them, that the ambaſ- 
ſador was not only privy to this 
proceeding, but was alſo to reap a 
le parate emolument from it him- 
ſelf. 

It was by an anonymous letter, 
received by Prince Maſſerano in 
March, 1771, that the Count firſt 
obtained intelligence that Tort had 
the ſmalleſt connection with the 
public funds; in which clandeſtine 
practice, be it at the ſame time re- 
marked, the Sieur Roger, and one 
Vauchon, who alſo belonged to the 
ambaſſador's ſuite, were concerned 
with him ; in the belief, as they 
proteſted, that it was not without 
his excellency's approbation. 

From this period, the Sieur Tort 
was denied all acceſs to the ambaſ- 
ſador's diſpatches : and, from this 
period, all his tranſactions in the 
Alley, and thoſe of his aſſociates, 
were ſo abſurdly conducted, that 
they could not poflibly have been 
directed by one in his ſecrets, The 
object of their ſpeculations was to 
lower the funds, when they ought 
to have raiſed them: inſtead of 
gaming on the certainty of a peace, 
they gamed on the certainty of 
a war; and the 1gth of April 
convinced them of their error, by 
bringing events to light, of which 
the Count, in his public character. 
had received authentic information 
a conſiderable time before. Stocks 
roſe conſiderably; and, on the 20th, 
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the Sieur Tort, having obtained 
leave ſome time before to paſs a 
few days in the country with cer- 
tain merchants of his acquaintance, 
eloped to France, On the 21ſt, 
the Counteſs of Moriencourt waited 
upon his Excellency, to whom ſhe 
was an utter ſtranger, and, with 
* agitation, begged to know if 


e could in form her where the ieur 


Tort was; adding, that doubtleſs 
he could not be 1gnorant of the vaſt 
ſums, which, by Tort's orders, Mr. 
Salvadore had ſunk for his Excel- 
lency in the Alley, This viſit of 
the Counteſs opened the whole 
ſcene of impoſture; and as it then 
appeared, that the Steurs Roger 
and Vauchon were acceſſary to it, 
the ambaſſador inſtantly diſmiſſed 
them both, . 

His Excellency omitted no mea- 
ſure which might remove a poſſi- 
bility of doubt of his own inno— 
cence, and bring to juſtice the of- 
fender Tort, whoſe guilt appeared 
every day more flagrant. The firſt 
intelligence received of him was, 
that he was at Montreuil, where 
Salvadore, by appointment, pre- 
ſently joined him. There they had 
a long private conference together; 
and from Montreuil they were tra- 
ced to Chantilly, where a ſecond 
conference took place, and where 
Salvadore left Tort, and ſet out for 
Paris. From Chantilly, the latter 
wrote a letter to his Excellency, 
expreſſing, among other things, his 
contrition for what was paſt, and 
his hopes of meriting forgiveneſs, 
by his future conduct. 

In order to facilitate the appre- 
hending of him, the Ambaſſador 
immediately tranſmitted the con- 
tents of this letter to the Duke de 
la Vrilliere, then miniſter for fo- 
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reign affairs. As for Salvadore, on 
his arrival in Paris, be ſent for the 
Sieur Boyer, the Count's homme d 
faire, and told him, that the 

ount de Guines owed him 85,000 
livres, which, by his Excellency's 
prone directions, he had ſunk for 

im in the Engliſh funds; that he 
was well aſſured the Sieur Boyer 
would reimburſe him; and that, 
for particulars, he referred him to 
M. Tort, at Chantilly, The Sieur 
Boyer accordingly went thither ; 
and Tort, thinking to intimidate 
tim, complained «Br of the Am- 
bafador, and ſaid, he had ſacrificed 
himſelf to his intereſts, Borne 
away by paſſion, however, he inad- 
vertently added, that, if his Excel- 
lency gave him a ſtab before his face, 
he would give his Excellency a ſtab 
behind his back, which he little ex- 


pected. 


At length an order was iſſued by 
the Duke de Vrilliere to arreſt Tort; 
of which, receiving information 
from Delpech, who then reſided at 
Paris, he ſtole away from Chantilly 
to the capital; where, from a coun- 
ter information of the ſame Del- 
pech, he was apprehended on the 
28th of April, and committed, to 
the Baſtille. On the zoth of June 
the Duke de la Vrilliere wrote to 
the Ambaſſador, requeſting his opi- 
nion, whether the baniſhing Tort 
from Paris, to the diſtance of 20 
leagues, would be a proper puniſh- 
ment for him ?--His Excellency in- 
ſiſted on more ſeverity ; and, while 
matters were in this uncertainty. 


the Duke d'Aguillon ſucceeded to 


the department of foreign affairs. 


From this miniſter the Count un- 
expectedly received letters of recall, 
at the end of Auguſt ; and, on his 
return, was informed, to his utter 


aſtoniſh- 
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aſtoniſhment, that the ſecret object 
of this recall was an accuſation 
brought againſt him by Tort, the 


very man whom he had himſelf ac- 


cuſed, and delivered into the hands 
of government. 
Though the Sieur Tort produced 


no proof of his charge, yet the 


Count thought it his duty, in ſe- 


veral memorials, preſented to the 


King in council, to make it appear 
that the whole was an abſurd and 
contradictory piece of calumny. 
This he could not but ſuppoſe he 


had done effeQually ; as it was the- 


condition on which he was to be 
reinſtated in the embaily. On the 
1eth of January, 1772, he returned 
to England, Tort left the Baſtille 
a few days after; and the firſt ule 
he made of his liberty was to ſpread 


a report, that he had been jullified 


by his Majeſty's council, This 
falſehood the Count contradicted, 
in a ſpirited letter to the Sieur 
Theluſſon, one of the perſons with 
whom Tort had ſpeculated in the 
funds; which being tranimitted to 
the French miniſtry, ſerved as a 


pretext tor the criminal proſecution 


to which he is now expoſed. By 
command of his Majeſty, however, 
a ſtop was put to the proceedings 
till the 4th of June, 1773, theKing 
of England's birth-day, when his 
Excellency aſked and obtained 
leave to return, and vindicate his 
charaQer in perſon. 
Though it was not till ſome days 
after the ſtipulated time, that the 
letters of recall arrived, yet his 
Excellency found, that the Sieur 
'Tort had already lodged a criminal 
information againſt him at Calais 
and, on that account, in order to 
reſerve the repreſentative of his 
Majeſ'y's perſon from indignity, 
he tound himſelf under the humi- 
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liating neceflity of returning to 
France by way of Dieppe. 


The Sieur Tort's State. 


H E maintains, that, in all his 
tranſactions in the Alley, he was 
nothing more than an agent of the 
Count de Guines. On his arrival 
in London, ſays the Sieur Tort, his 
Excellency retained in his pay no 
leſs than tourſcore domeilics, be- 
fides a dozen walets de chambre, and 
a band of muhcians. By 2 letter of 
unlimited credit on Walpole, the 
banker, he was enabled to ſupport 
ſo expenſive a retinue, till about 
the end of December, 1770; when, 
that reſource failing, he was re- 
duced to the neceility of either 
living with leſs ſplendor, or ſpecu. 
lating in the funds. The latter 
alternative he adopted; and, as ſe- 
crecy was neceſſary, he employed 
in t at ſervice, as every Ambaſſador. 
ought to do, a man in whom he 
could conhde. | 

That his tranſactions in the Al- 
ley were ſo unfortunate, adds the 
Sieur, there can be little cauſe to 
wonder, from his utter 1gnorance 
of what was going forward between 
the courts of London and Madrid, 
till the 19th of April, when it was 
publicly announced to the whole 
kingdom, that, the miſunderſtand— 
ing being adjulted, there woutd be 
no war, It was by his Excellency's 
orders, given to him id private, 
that he left London on the 20th. 
He was not even allowed to delay 
his departure a moment, his Ex- 
cellency being every minute afraid, 
that ſome of the perſons, Who had 
ſpeculated ſo deeply on his account, 
ſhould appear before him as his 


- credttors, and that he ſhould not 


have the confidence to declare, to 
| his 
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his fare, that Tort was not his 
agent, he Count had aſlerted, 
that the Sieur Torteloped to France, 
under the pretext of paſling a few 
days in the country, with certain 
merchants of his acquaintance, to 
which he had obtained his Excel- 
lency's conſent ſome days before, 
The preſent Memorialiſt refers to 
the Ambaſſador's letter, of the 
24th of June, 1771, to the miniſ- 
ter; in which he exprelly ſays, 
that, on the 20th of April, at nine in 
the morning, he gave him leave to 
pay a wiſit to the Counteſs of Morien- 
court.“ | g 
His meeting with Salvadore at 
Montreuil, he infinuates, was per- 
fectly accidental. He even de- 
clares, that, though he had an in- 
terview with him at Chantilly at- 
terwards, yet the only motive he 
had for ſeeking that interview was, 
to communicate to him in conh- 
dence what had happened to his 
Excellency, and to requeſt his ad- 
vice upon it, He owns his having 
written a letter to the Ambaſſador 
from Chantilly, though by no means 
a penitential one, or at all the ſame 
with that alluded to by his anta- 
goniſt. On the particulars of his 
interview with the Sieur Boyer, he 
is rather reſerved ; though he ex- 
culpates Delpech from the charge 
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of betraying bim into the hands of 
government, and aſſerts, that Boyer 
ſent this man thither, in order to 
prevail with him to leave France +. 


The Deciſion of this Diſpute. 
ON the 2d day of June, 1775, 


the criminal chamber of the Chate- 


let paſſed ſentence in the cauſe be- 
tween the Count de Guines and the 
Sieurs Tort and Roger, his ſecreta- 
ries. It is in ſubſtance as follows: 

* 'The complaint of the Sieur 
Tort againſt the Count de Guines, 
reſpecting his gaming in the Eng- 
liſh funds, is declared calumnious, 
and he is condemned to make repa- 
ration to the Ambaſſador, accord- 
ing to a proceſs to be drawn up; 
he is further condemned in a fine 
of zoo livres for damages, to be 
given, with the conſent of the 
Count, to the priſoners in the Cha- 
telet. 

* With reſpect to the complaint 
of the Count againſt Tort and Ro- 
ger, for having betrayed the ſecrets 
of the ſtate, the two latter are ex- 
"arg irom the court. The Sieur 

ort is to pay five ſixths of the 
expence of the proceſs, and the 
Count the other ſixth, The other 
partics are to pay their own ex- 
pences.“ 


\ 


As a proof of the Ambaſſador's delinquency, the Sieur Tort aſſerts, that, 
on the morning after his departure, when the Counteſs of Moriencourt, full 
of alarm and apprehenſion, waited upon him to know if he could give her any 
tidings of the Sieur, h's Excellency. confefied to her he was ruined in London, 


ſqueezed her by the hand, and conjured her, in the name of God, 79 to ſpeak 
fo loud, | 


+ It would be a great pity to omit, on this occaſion, the very honourable. 
teſtimony the Count de Guines gives of three French mercharts, Meſſieurs 
Beaumont, Darnauld, and Fagan, He ſays that theſe horeſt men, being 
offered by Tort a ſhare in his dealings, were fo ſhocked at the in quityſ of the 
plan, on which they were founded, that they refuſed to have any concern in 


them, | } ach 
I Al 
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All the memorials publiſhed by 
Tort are ordered to be eraſed, ſup- 
preſſed, and cancelled, with a ſtrict 


admonition to Mr. F. his advocate, 


never to publiſh any ſuch memorials 
on ſuch pains as ſhall appertain. 
Tort, Roger and Delpech, are not 
cleared from the accuſation made 
by Count de Guines againſt them, 
of having abuſed his name and 
diſpatches, and for other mini- 
ſterial objects; they are only put 
out of the Court by the Chatelet 
upon theſe points. 


Some Account of the apprehending 


and trying of Robert Perreau, of 
Golden ſuare, Apothecary; Daniel 
Perreau, , Harley-ftreet, and 
Margaret Carolina Rudd, for 


divers forgeries. 


N Saturday evening, March 
the 11th, a gentleman came 
to the Public Office, in Bow-ſtreet, 


in company with a woman elegantly 
dreſſed, and inquired for one of 
the Magiſtrates. William Adding- 
ton, Eſq; being then in the par- 
lour, the parties were introduced, 


when the man, after a ſhort pre- 


face, in which he acquainted the 


nh that his name was Robert 
erreau, and that he had lived as 
an apothecary, for ſome time in 
Golden-ſquare, in great reputa- 
tion, ſaid he was come to do him- 
ſelf juſtice, by producing the per- 


ſon, who had given him a bond 


for 75001. which was a forgery. 
The woman denying the circum- 
ſtance, and the parties mutually 
upbraiding each other, Mr. Ad- 
dington thought proper, as there 
was great appearance of an iniqui- 
tous combination, to commit them 
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both to Tothill - fields Bridewe!! 
tor further examination, | 
On the next day, from a variety 
of circumſtances, there being a 
ſtrong foundation to believe Robert 
Perreau's brother Daniel was alſo 
concerned 1n the forgery, he was 
detained in Tothijl-ftelds Bride- 
well, upon his going to pay Robert 
a viſit. | 
The Wedneſday following, they 
vere all three examined before ths 
bench of Magiſtrates at Guildhal], 
Weſtminſter ; but nothing material 
appeared at this, or any of the 
ſubſequent examinations previous 
to their trials, but what appeared 
again at the trials in a more ſatiſ- 
factory light; except ſome few 
facts, which have been fince found 
to be falſe ; and ſome others, the 
truth of which there is, on that, 
and many other accounts, all the 
reaſon in the world to diſbelieve : 
we ſk;&11 therefore proceed to the 
trials, juſt taking notice, that, at 
the above-mentioned examination 
at Guildhall, Mrs. Rudd was, on 
making the uſval declarations, ad- 
mitted an evidence for the crown. 
Robert's trial firſt came on, on 
Thurſday, the firſt of June, at 
eight in the morning, before Mr. 
Juſtice Aſton, Barons Burland and 
Hotham, &c. at the Seſſions-houſe, 
in the Old-Bailey. He was indicted 
for uttering a bond of 75001. under 
four counts, the firſt with an intent 
to defraud William Adair, Eſq; 
the ſecond to defraud Henry and 
Robert Drummond, Eſfqrs. and the 
other two for uttering and publiſh- 
ing it, knowing it to be forged, 
Mr. Howarth, counſel for the 
proverntion, opened the trial, by 
arely recounting the charges laid 
in the indictment; he was follow- 
ed by Mr, Lee, on the ſame ns 
no 
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who expatiated more fully on the 
nature and circumſtances of the of- 
fence; at the ſame time remarking 
to the Jury, that as public juſtice 
was alone the object of the proſe- 
cution, they were entirely to be 

aided as the favourable or un- 
. circumitances appeared 
to them. 

Mr. Henry Drummond was the 
firſt witneſs called, who depoſed, 
that about the 15th or 16th of laſt 
January, the priſoner at the bar, 
whom he had known from being 
apothecary in ſeveral families he 
was connected with, came to him 
to borrow 150 l. to aſſiſt him in 
perfecting a purchaſe, he had juſt 
made, which would come to 14 
or 15000 l. that he offered to give 
him as ſecurity the bond of a man, 
whom he would hereafter name, 
who was very reſponſible. To this 
Mr. Drummond made anſwer, that 
the title deeds of ſuch an eſtate 
would alone be ample ſecruity; but 
this the priſoner objected to, as the 
buſineſs was to be tranſacted in the 
country. However, as he wanted 
the money but for ten days, he 
would give him as ſecurity the 
leaſe of a houſe in Harley-itreet, 
Cavendiſh-ſquare, with his own 
note for the proper execution of 
the aſſignment. This Mr. Drum- 
mond accepted of. 

On the 7th of March following, 
the priſoner came to him, and after 
apologizing to him for not being 
punctual to his time of payment, 
told him he had a further favour to 
.beg of him, which was to borrow 
the ſum of 75001. more on a bond 
of William Adair, Eſq; out of 
which he would pay Mr. Drum- 
mond his firſt demand of 1500l. 
Mr. Drammond defired to ſee the 
bond, which the priſoner produged. 
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On Mr. Drummond's inſpection of 
it, he expreſſed his doubts of its 
being Mr. Adair's ſignature ; the 
228 replied, there could not 
2 the leaſt doubt of it, for that it 
was witneſſed by two of Mr. 
Adair's domeſtics, Joncs and Stark; 
that he then talked much of Mr. 
Adair's friendſhip for him, and he 
beliewed, he ſaid, that this bond 
was given him by Mr. Adair as the 
balance of his account. Mr. Drum- 
mond*s brother. aud partner com- 
ing in on this converſation, was 
ſnewn the bond, who likewiſe be- 
lieved it zt to be Mr. Adair's ; 
they therefore told the priſoner to 
call the next day, and they would 
coulider of it. The priſoner at 
the bar then went away, but re- 
turned about two hours afterwards, 
who ſaid he ſaw Mr, Adair juſt go- 
ing out airing ; that he told him 
the circumſtance, and that Mr. 
Adair obſerved the only reaſon he 
could account for Mr. Bra 
thinking it #0/ to be his hand-writz 
ing, was the difference of twenty 
years (much about the time Mr. 
Drummond had laſt ſeen his figaa- 
ture). This, however, did not ſa- 
tisfy Meſſrs. Drummonds ; they 
ſtill doubted, and defired he would 
call next day. In the evening of 
that day, however, Meſſrs. Drum- 
mond, being reſolved to be ſatisfied, 
waited on a friend of Mr. Adair, 


who aflured them it was not his 
hand-writing. 


| +5. 
About eleven o'clock next dayQ | 
the priſoner called ; and, as a con- 


firmation of the fignature's being 
genuine, produced a letter from 
Mr. Adair, ſigned only with the 
initials W. A. to that purpoſe. 
This, however, would not ſatisty 
Meſirs. Drummonds; they there- 
fore propoſed to the priloner going 

down 
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down to Mr. Adair's to put an end 
to their doubts; to this he, at firſt, 
made a flight objection, by ſaying, 
Perhaps he is gone out; but, the 
others aſking it a ſecond time, he 
very chearfully conſented, and Mr. 
H. Drummond and he ſtept into 
the latter's carriage, and drove to 
Mr. Adair's. When they arrived, 
Mr. Adair not only denied the 
whole circumſtance, but even 
knowing any of the name of Per- 
reau. This ſeemed to aſtoniſh the 
priſoner, as well as the reſt of the 
parties, which made the former re- 


. ply, © Surely, Sir, you are jo- 


cular.” However, on Mr. Adair's 
perſiſting in the contrary, the pri- 
ſoner ſeemed to be agitated, and 
ſaid, „Send for Mrs. D. Perreau, 
and ſhe will explain this matter.” 


Mrs. D. Perreau (Mrs. Rudd) was 


accordingly ſent for; who, upon 
being preſſed to tell what ſhe knew 

about it, confeſſed herſelf to be 
the perſon who forged the bond, 
and that ſhe made this diſcovery 
ſooner than let an innocent man, 
with a large family, ſuffer. Mr. 


Drummond then ſaid, he did not 


ſee her till the Saturday following 
at Sir John Fielding's, along with 
the priſoner and his brother. 

Mr. G. Wheatly (Clerk to Meſſ. 
Drummonds bank) circumſtantially 
corroborated the above evidence, as 
did Mr. Drummond's brother, with 
this further circumſtance, that, 
V whenthelatter doubted Mrs. Rudd's 
powers to forge Mr. Adair's name, 
ſhe took up a flip of paper, and 
wrote the name in every reſpect 
ſimilar to that at the hottom of 
the bond. 

Sir Thomas Frankland depoſed, 
that the priſoner was his apothe- 
cary for fifteen years; he always 
believed him to be an honeſt man, 
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ticular. 


and had lent him, at different 
times, ſeveral ſums of mon2y on 
bonds, particularly one. of Mr, 
Adair's, for 40001; on the z4th 
December, 1774, which was to be 
paid the 2gth of March laſt. 

Mr. R. Wilſon depoſed, he filled 
the bond attempted to be paſſed to 
Meſſrs. Drummond ; that he had 
it from the priſoner at the bar, 
with a minute 'in his own hand- 
writing, directing him to fill it up 
as a debt due from W. Adair, Eſq; 
to R. Perreau, Eſq; which minute. 
he afterwards deſired him to burn, 
the priſoner at the bar firſt croſſing 
it with a pen. 

Mr. Oglevie depoſed, that he 
was in a familiar acquaintance with 
Mr. Adair's hand-writing, and that 
That at the bottom of the bond was 
no way like it. | 

Mr. J. Adair depoſed the ſame, 
and Mr. Jones, one of the ſuppoſed 
ſubſcribing witneſſes, declared his 
name to be a forgery. | 

Theſe evidences being all gone 
through, the priſoner entered on 
his defence, which he read from 
his notes, Mr. Juſtice Alton having 
previouſly pointed out to him Quhere 
it was neceſſary for him to be par- 
The priſoner was an hour 
and twenty minutes reading it, 
which principally conſiſted in a de- 
tail of the many artifices made uſe 
of by Mrs. Rudd to engage him to 
get thoſe bonds diſcounted, — That 

e was conſtantly converſing about 
the intereſt ſne had with Mr. Wil- 


liam Adair.— That, among other 


things, Mr. Adair had, by his in- 


' tereſt with his majeſty, obtained a 


promiſe of a baronetage for Mr. Da- 
niel Perreau, and was about pro- 


curing him a ſeat in parliament.— 


That Mr Adair had promiſed to 
open a bank, and to take the two 
Perreaus 
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pærreaus into partnerſhip with him. 
— That he received many letters 
figned William Adair, which he 
did not doubt really came from 
William Adair.— That Mr.. Wm. 
Adair bad promiſed to give them 
a very conſiderable part of his for- 
tune during his life; and was to 
allow Mr. Daniel Perreau two thou— 
ſand five hundred pounds per ann. 
for his houlhold expences, and fix 
hundred pounds per ann. for her 
pin-money.—'That Mr. Daniel Per- 
reau purchaſed a houſe in Harley- 
ſtreet for four thouſand pounds, 
which money Mr. William Adair 
was to give them. —That, when 
Daniel Perreau was prefied by the 
perſon he bought the houſe of for 
the money, the priſoner underſtood 
they applied to Mr. W. Adair, and 
that his anſwer was, That he had 
lent the King ſeventy thouſand 
pounds, and had purchaſed a houſe 
in Pall-mall at ſeven thouſand 
pounds to carry on the banking 
buſineſs in; therefore could not 
ſpare the four thouſand pounds at 
that time. And that Mrs. Rudd 
told him, (the priſoner) that Mr. 
Adair deſired that he would get a 
bond for five thouſand three hun- 
dred pounds filled up, as he had 
done once before, and Mr. Adair 
would execute it.— That after Wil- 
{on had filled up the bond, he de- 
livered it to Mrs. Rudd, who gave 
it to the priſoner a day or two af- 
ter executed. — That he borrowed 
the four thouſand pounds upon this 
bond, which was dated the 20th 
of December, of Sir Tho. Frank- 
land, and delivered Sir Thomas's 
draught to Mrs. Rudd. That 
about the 10th of March he told 
Mrs. Rudd, that Mr. Adair's bond 
that he had given to Sir Thomas 
Frankland in November was nearly 
Vot. XVIII. 1775. 


he made many objections to being 
employed in ſo diſagreeable a buſi- 
neſs; but at laſt, ſuppoſing he 
ſhould oblige Mr. Adair, he con- 
ſented, and accordingly got a 

filled up by the Stationer for ſeven 
thouſand five hundred pounds, 
payable to himſelf. —'That he deli- 
vered it to Mrs. Rudd, on Satur- 
day the 4th of March, in the pre- 
ſence of his wife, his brother, and 
Mr. Caſſadey.— That Mrs. Rudd 
returned it him executed on the 
Tueſday following. And that he 
never had the leaſt ſuſpicion but 
that the bonds were really executed 
by Mr. William Adair.— That, 
when he took the bond to Mr. 
Drummond's, he did not ſay that 
he had himſelf ſeen it executed by 
Mr. Adair, but that he knew it 
was Mr. Adair's hand-writing, as 


he had often ſeen letters from Mr, 


Adair to Mr. Daniel Perreau and 
his wife. That when he informed 
Mrs. Rudd of the obſervations Mr. 
Drummond had made upon the ſig- 
nature to the bond, ſhe went out, 
and upon her return ſhe told him 
ſhe had ſeen Mr. Adair juſt as he 
was going out a riding ; and that 
Mr. Adair told her, that the alter- 
ation in the ſignature was merely 
the difterence between age and 
youth, and that it was his hand- 
wriung, and that he told Mr. 
Drummond fo ; and that he knew. 
nothing of its being a forgery till 
the interview with Mr. Adair. 

All theſe circumſtances, he grant - 
ed, made againſt bis underflantling 3 
but he hoped the juſtice of t 
Court would judge of him by his 


intentions, which, he appealed to 


LIP] God 
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due; and Mrs. Rudd told him, the 
next day, that Mr. Adair deſired 
he would once more borrow for 
him five thouſand pounds. — That 


\ 
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God in the moſt ſolemn manner, 


were not in the leaſt degree cri- 
minal. 1130 «7 

A croud of witneſſes were then 
called to the priſoner's character, 
and in particular a man and maid- 


ſervantof D.Perreau's, who both de- 


ſed, That Mrs Rudd uſed to write 
Etters herſelf addreſſed to D. Per- 
reau,and defire them to ſay they were 
left by Mr. Adair for him ; that a 
double rap was likewiſe often heard 
at the door, and that Mrs, Rudd 
uſed to be in waiting, Rep aſide, 
write a card as if from Mr. Adair, 
_ and carry it up ſtairs to Mr. Daniel 
Perreau. Amongſt the witneſſes to 
his charafier were FEkewiſe many 
reſpectable perſons; ſuch as Lady 
Lyttelton, Sir John More, K. B. 
Sir ]. Chapman, General Trapaud, 
Cæſar Hawkins, Eſq; Dr. Baker, 
and a number of reſpectable Phyſi- 
Cians, who all were unanimous in 
giving him the beſt of characters. 

The judge then ſummed up the 
evidence to the Jury, with an ac- 
euracy and impartiality which did 
bim great honour; and the jury, 
after | retiring for about ten mi- 
nutes, brought in their verdict, 
*© Guilty of publiſhing and utter- 
ing the bond, knowing it to be 
« forged.” - n 
Daniel Perreau was then ſet to 
the bar, as charged in the indict- 
ment, with forging the above 
bond ; but it not appearing on the 
trial he was the leaſt concerned in 
it, he was, of courſe immediately 
- acquitted. | OTE ATT 
The next morning, Friday, 
— 2, at nine o'clock, Daniel 

rreau was ſet to the bar before 
Mr. Juſtice Afton and Baron Ho- 
tham, charged on another indict- 
ment of four counts. The firtt for 
forging a bond on William Adair, 
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Eſq; in penalty 62001, conditional. 
ly 3rool. the ſecond,” publifhing 
that bond, with an intent to de- 
fraud Dr. Thomas Brooke; the 
third and fourth for uttering and 
publiſhing it, contrary” to laws 
made and provided for that pur- 
poſe, | 
Mr. Howarth, Counſel for the 
proſecution, opened the cale to the 
Jury, and, after briefly ſtating to 
them the particular circumftances 
of the forgery and publication 
chargeable on the priſoner, oblery- 
ed, that from the long and familiar 
intimacy the proſecutor, Doctor 
Brooke, had with the priſoner, it 
was with great pain of mind he 
was neceſutated to appear againkt 
him; and that as nothing but the 
love of publie juſtice could induce 
him thus to appear, all he withed 
by it was, that it ſhould operate as 
it ought; he therefore ſaid he 
would urge nothing further for 
their confideration than the evi- 
dences which ſhould be laid before 


them. 


Dr. Thomas Brooke was there- 
fore called upon, who depoſed, that 
he had a very great 1numacy with 
the priſoner ; that on the firſt of 
November, 1774, he applied to 
him to borrow a ſum of money for 
a little time; the DoQor told him, 
he had not then any money at his 
banker's, but what would be only 
ſufficient for his own private ufe ; 
upon which the priſoner at the bar 
replied, ** Have you not got ſome 
% HAir bond: (bonds belonging to 
„% the late bank in Air) Let me 
© have them, and I will give you 
nas ſecurity a bond of Mr. Adair's 
te the late agent in Pall-mall.“ 
This the Doctor conſented to, and 
accordingly gave kim (taking Mr. 
Adair's bond, payable to Dabiel 

Perreau, 
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Perreau, witneſſed by Meſſrs. Jones 
and Stark, the ſame two ſubſcrib- 
ing witneſles as to Robert Perreau's 


bond) fifteen Air bonds, each of 


the value of lool. which 1500), 
was to have been paid in eight 
days time. Some time after the 
expiration of the eight days, Dr. 
Brooke called on him for the pay- 
ment of the money ; but the pri- 
ſoner begged him to have a little 
further patience, for that he had 
lodged the bonds in Drummond's 
bank, and would take them out 1n 
a few days. Upon this Dr. Brooke 
was ſatisfied, and never heard more 
of it till he heard of Robert Per- 
reau's being taken up {or forgery, 
which led him to ſuſpect, that the 
bond which he had of the priſoner 
was of the ſame counterfeit ſpecies, 
and which, upon enquiry of Mr. 
W. Adair, he found to be fact. 
Upon croſs-examination by Mr. 


Bearcroft, Dr. Brooke was aſked his 


opinion of the priſoner before this 
charge, who anſwered, he had the 
* one both of his integrity 
and friendſhip, otherwiſe he would 
have had no dealings with him. 
He was likewiſe aſked, whether he 
knew the priſoner had ſurrendered 
of his own accord, or ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be taken? To which the 


Doctor ſaid, he did not poſitive- 


ly know. The bond was then 
read 


Richard Wilſon (the ſcrivener 
who filled the bond on which R. 
au was the day before con- 
victed of publiſhing, kaowing it 
to be forged) was next examined; 
who depoſed, he had filled up the 
preſent bond, but could not poſi- 
tively ſwear which of the two 
Perreaus brought it to him, though 
he knew he had filled no other 
bond with the name of Adair, but 
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what was brought by either one r 
the other. of them. 04 818 
Mr. Ogilby, who lives with Mr. 
Adair, poliuvely ſwore the 4igna- 
ture of William Agair.to the hond 
was not Nr. Adair's hand-wridungs 
nor in.any. lateral reſpeQ likes t. 
Taeſe being all the evigences 
to ſupport the proſecurio!z, .. the? 
priſoner was called upon by the 
court for his defence, aud inten- 
ed by them where it was neceilaty 
for him to be moſt particular He 
accordingly informed the Soert in 
a few. wotds,. that © He was un- 
««. fortunately the dupe. of an art- 
« ful woman, (Mrs. Ruda); and 
© had implicitly believed the band, 
which he depoſited wich Dre, 
© Brooke, to be a true one, and 
really ſigned by Mr. Adurq* 
This he aftirmed in the moſt ſolemn 


manner to be the real ſtate of the 


caſe, otherwiſe he would not for 
the world be guilty of ſo in tambus- 
an ation, . 1 

John Moody and Mary Browne, 
two ſervants of the priſoner's, were 


then called; together with another! 


maid- ſervant, Who all teverally.re+; 
lated . the former - circumſtances. 
which they had given in evidence" 
on Robert Perreau's trial. 

Several reſpectable witneſſes were 
then called to his character (amongſt 
the reſt General Melville) alt of 
whom gave him a very good one, 
both in reſpect to his conduct 
abroad and at home. . 

Mr. Jaſice Afton then ſummed 


1 


up the evidence to the Jury, and 
obſerved very equally. on the fe- 
veral circumſtances;  _ - 

The jury withdrew for a. few 
minutes; and brought in their ver- 
uttering and 
publiſhing the bond, knowing it 
to be forged,” or E 01805) 

[P] 2 Baut, 
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But, though theſe unfortunate 
men were thus found guilty, and. 
the uſual ſenrence a:cordingly paſ- 
ſed upon them, they were not men- 
tioned in any report to his majeſty 
till the month of December follow- 
ing, for thoſe reaſons, probably, 
which we have ventured to aſſign 
in our Chronicle, | 

In the mean time, Mrs. Rudd, 
though ſhe had not been called 
0. as king's evidence, at either 
of the foregoing trials, beſtirred 
herſelf, to obtain the advantages of 
one. For this purpoſe, on Mon- 
day, the zd ot July, ſhe brought 
herſelf from Newgate, by habeas 
corpus, before the Court of King's 
Bench, Weſtminſter ; when Mr. 
Davenport ſpoke as her counſel, 
and Mr. Wallace replied for the 
Crown. Mr. Juſtice Aſton re- 
cited what paſſed at the Old Bai- 
ley, and Lord Mansfield gave his 
opinion of the matter as it then 
"appeared. Mrs. Rudd herſelf ſaid 
a few words on the occaſion. After 
an hour had been ſpent in argu- 
ment, ſhe was remanded till next 
morning, when the was again 
brought op to the Court of 
King's Bench, Weſtmiuſter, where 
Mr. Davenport, her Counſel, pro. 
duced an aficavit ſworn 10 by Sir 
John Fielding, Saempſoa Wright 
and Williaa Addiegton, Eſqrs. 
This affdavit, wine? was 10a4 by 
the proper cler. tlared the ire 
cumiltance of their admitting ber 
-an evidence for the Crown againſt 
the Perreaus, at az acteiplice. Mr, 
Davenpurt renewed his arguments 
in order to induce te Court to ad- 
mit her to bail, If was replied t 

by Mr. Wallace, Mr. Lucas, and 
Mr. Howarin, who: all depicd the 
authority of the Wapillrates to of- 
fer her proteciuvny and relicd their 


client's caſe on the illegality of the 
proceeding, Lord Mansfield then, 
in a very accurate and eloquent 
manner, delivered the opinion of 
the Court, entering into a defini- 
tion of the different modes of ad- 
miſſion of felons to give evidence 
againſt their accomplices as war- 
ranted by law, in the three in- 
ſtances of approvers, king's evi- 
dences agreeable to the Statutes of 
King William and Queen Anne, 
and perſons to whom a pardon had 
been promiſed either by proclama- 
tion, or advertiſement in the Ga- 
zette, with the King's ſign ma- 
nual, His Lordſhip very clearly 
pointed out the diſtinction in each 
mode ; and after having as clearly 
proved that the priſoner fell under 
neither of the three deſcriptions, 
he mentioned that in ſome caſes 
there aroſe circumſtances, which 
rendered accomplices, even though 
illegally admitted evidences, ob- 
jeQs deſerving mercy ; and thefe 
chiefly were a regular decent be- 
haviour, and an invariable relation 
of the whole truth; which did not, 
he ſaid, appear to be the caſe in the 
preſent initance ; the Court there- 
toze remanded her to Newgate. 

In conſequence of this determi- 
nat:z0a, ſhe was next brought to 
the bar of the Old Bailey to take 
her trial, but had it put off by an 
ai.davic of her own, and another 
of her attorney's, that ſhe had 
not as yet been able to procure a 
material witneſs in her behalf, 
though ſhe had taken all the ne- 
ccii:ry feps for that purpoſe. 

She was again brought to the 
ſame bar, for the ſame purpoſe, on 
Saturday, September the 16th; but 
her counſel infiſting, that, as ſhe 
had been already admitted an evi- 
dence for the king, it would be 
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her for trial, and the judges dif- 
fering in opinion on the point of 
law, ſhe was remanded back to 
priſon, till the opinion of all the 
judges could be had on ſo impor- 
tant a queſtion. At length, the 
Judges having ſat on her cafe, ſhe 
was for the third and laſt time 
brought to the bar of the Old 
Bailey, on Tueſday, the 7th of 
December. The avidity of the 
public to hear her trial was ſuch, 
that the galleries were crouded 
ſoon after day - light. A little be- 
fore nine o'clock, the Lord. Mayor, 
Judges, and Aldermen being aſ- 
ſembled, the priſoner was called 
to the bar, and the buſineſs was 
opened by Mr. Juſtice Aſton's ac- 
quainting the priſoner with the 
opinion of the Judges reſpecting 
her caſe, which he did in an ele- 
gant ſpeech, explaining the reaſons 
on which that opinion was found- 
ed, which, in brief, were her not 
having diſcloſed the aul of what 
ſhe knew reſpeRing the forgeries. 
She was then indicted for forging 
a bond of 5, 300 l. (penalty 
10,0001.) as from William Adair, 
Eſq; to Robert Perreau, with an 
intent to. defraud Sir Thomas 
Frankland, Mefirs. Drummond, 
and Mr. Adair. She ſaid, „that 
as the Judges opinion was in her 
Cisfavour ſhe chearfully ſubmitted 
to her trial, -and pleaded Not 
guilty.” She was a ſecond time 
indicted for a forgery for 6000 J. a 


third for 3,100l. and a fourth for 


7,5col, A chair was ordered, that 
ſhe might fit when ſhe thought 
proper. A counſel now explained 
the nature of the indictment, ex- 
patiated on her pretended friend- 
ſhip with Mr. Adair, and her {kill 
in different hand -writings. Mrs. 
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an unprecedented thing co detain 
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Robert Perreau being called as an 
evidence, a counſel aſked her, „If 
Mrs. Rudd (ſhould be convicted, 
whether ſhe did not think it would 
lead to an acquittal of her huſband? 
She replied, that ſhe hoped her 
huſband's innocence. would fully 
appear.” The counſe] inſiſted 
upon a poſitive anſwer to his queſ- 
tion, when ſhe ſaid, © ſhe hoped 
it would tend to acquit him,” He 
then objected to her being admit» 
ted an evidence, as ſhe. was in- 
tereſted in the event. The next 
counſel inſiſted upon her inadmiſſi= 
bility, for the plain reaſon that an 
evidence ſhould ** not be ſubjected 
to any temptation to falſify.” Mr. 
Lucas, on the other fide, argued, 
that it would be impoſſble to con- 
vict any offender, if perſons who 
had an advantage in {ach convic- 
tion were denied to give evidence, 
and mentioned the caſes of accom- 
plices who ſaved their lives, and 
perſons robbed, who recovered 
their property, by the conviction 
of the offender. Judge Aſton ſaid, 
Robert Perreau was not convicted 
of publiſhing the bond in queſtion, 
but for uttering another; and he 
ſaw no objection to the compe- 
tency of Mrs, Perreau's evidence, 
Mr. Baron Burland concurred in 
opinion, obſerving, that her in» 
tcreſt in the conviction of the pri- 
ſoner, though it could not deſtroy 
the competency, yer might poſſi- 
bly leſſen the credit of her teſti- 
mony with the Jury. 

Mrs. Perreau ſwore, that on the 
24th of December 1774, ſhe ſaw 
Mrs. Rudd deliver a bond for 6300ol, 
payable to Robert Perreau, and 
ſigned William Adair, , and that 
Mrs. Rudd ſaid ſhe would be 
obliged to him to procure 40001, 
on it from Sir 'Thomas Frankland. 
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In the. evening 1805 Perreau brought 
er pa fs than 4oool. and 
n dvifts, oP That the next 


aid 

day 0 t Pe, and ſome friends 
rom Wales, dined at Mr. N 

reau's, when the above bon 
55 Nr ſubject of converſation 
reer the brothers Perreau and 
priſoner. The counſel, in 
ee ne her, were ſo ex- 
s abrupt, that ſhe burſt into 
ears, and was near fainting. A 
lady, | gave her a ſmellin bottle, 
and Tome water being Handed, ſhe 
recovered. The counſel apologiz- 
ed, and ſhe was aſked how the 
Could remember the particulars of 
the Bond (for ſhe 'owned ſhe; had 
geber ſeeb one before) at ſuch a 
ai flauce of time ? She ſaid it was 

Owing! to a good memory. 
Sir Thomas Frankland 
that Robert Perreau came his 
honſe, and borrowed” 40opl. on 
that bond, paying out of it near 
1ol, for intereſt due on a bond of 
gol. and that he ent the mobey 
n the credit of the faid Perreau. 
871 TH ry being afked if he had 
prop erty of "i Mrs. Rudd's, 
fard, all he had was by bill of 
ſale from the Petreaut. Were 
chere © Wy . vet; and he 
obr jeweller was 
never tel for them. And yet, 
(lag the” chunſel) you would keep 
thoſe very 1 jewels the poor man was 
never baer! * dir Thomas faid, 
te jewals were ſold.“ Did he be. 
llete Mes. Radd - ufed to wear 
thei? He did not "know if the 
bag arg hoſes in ber cats for esc 
ridgxs 9 Were there” apy” w women's 
rng? Ves 
Par afli Wire them ? f 
Kühwß hen nt 8 19 50 EPR! 
Had Mrs, Ru id claimed We! ef” 
ect "She 159 - Geialen A 
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ſwore, 


4 dit ot 
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thing that was Daniel Perreau's; 
but the right of the property was 
yet to be eres in a court of 
law. He owned having given an 
order on his banker to pay Robert 
Perreau 5oool. Had Sir Thomas 
heard of a jane Williams, a Mrs. 
Pendilow, a Mrs. Groſeby, &c. 
and had he reaſon to think Mrs. 
Rudd' had repreſented any, or all 
of them? He did not know but 
ſhe might. 

Mr. " Ogilby proved that the 
hand-writing to the bond was not 
Mr. Adair's; another gentleman 
proved. the ſame; and David Caſ- 
adey proved Mrs, Rudd's great an- 
xiety for Robert Perreau's return 
from Sir Thomas Frank]and, who 
was aſked if he knew any ching of 
Perreau's dealing in the Kocks! 


He faid not. Mr. Batſon, banker, 


proved that Mr. Alexander, of the 
Union Coffee- houſe, Cornhill, re- 
ceived three notes of 1000]. one of 
8501. one of gol. and one of 4ol 
with nipe ſh Hlings in ſilver, for 
Sir Thomas Frankland's draft; 
and Mr. Alexander acknowledged 
the having. received it for Daniel 
Perreau. 

Elias Ifaac proved Daniel Per- 
res u's Paying 40001, at Bidulph 
and Cox's, on the 26th of De- 
cember at which time he had near 


600 J. in their hands. 


John Moody (late ſervbt ta 
Mrs. Rod) faid be knew her 
feigned, though not her common 
hard; that ſhe uſed to give him 
letters, of her own writing, for 
him to deliver, as coming from 
Mr. Adair; that ſtie wrote with 
erg Yoill and het pens; that he 
had feen her ire theſe letters, 


which he ha deliſered fue or ſix 


times, "Had ke! diſcteſed this 
träbtüdich to * Dadfel'*Perreau ? 
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No. Had he viſited him? Ves, 
in Bridewell, having been ſent 
for by him; and Mr. Perreau 
bad him go to his houſe, to meet 
his attorney. | 

Chriitian Hart (formerly fer- 
vant to the priſoner) depoſed, that 
ſhe went to Mrs, Rudd in Newgate, 
Who wrote down a ſet of inſttuc- 
tions for her to ſweat to, to ſave 
her life; and promiſed her. 160), 
or 200]. or even ten times that ſum 
for her trouble; that Mrs. Rudd 
told her what a bond was, that ſhe 
might acquaint the jury. Theſe 
inſtructions, being read, tended to 
criminate the Perreaus, and urged 
a connection and ſcheme between 
Mrs. Perreau and Sir Thomas 
Frankland, in order to take away 
Mrs. Rudd's life. Mrs. Hart had 
wrote her name on the paper of in- 
ſtructions, and writing it again in 
court, the hands appeared to agree. 
She was aſked if ſhe knew Coun- 
ſellor Bailey; ſhe ſaid, no. 

Sarah Dickenſop ſaid Mrs. Rudd 
could write more hands than one, 
and the, believed the papers her 
Writing. John Hart ſaid that he 
went to Newgate, and found his 
wife in converſation with Mrs. Rudd. 


The papers were produced, and. 


ſworn to by him; and Alexander 
Allen gave this Hart the character 
of an honeſt man. The forged bond 
was now read, and Sir Thomas 
Franklaad's draft in favour of R. 

Derreau. 5 > | 
The priſoner, in her defence, at- 
tacked the credit of Chriſtian Hart 
and John Moody; obſerved how 
much Mrs. Perreau was intereſted in 
her being convicted; was ſevere on 
Sir Lhomas:Frankland's conduct; 
avowed her innocence in explicit 
terms ; ſaid that her life was to be 
n away to ſave the Perreaus; 
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that ſhe had never appeared there 
as a priſoner, had ſhe not come as A 
witneſs; and (turning to the jury) 
added, I have no reliance but on 
you; you are honeſt. men, and I am 
lafe in your hands,” f 
Mr. Bailey (Mrs. Rudd's original 
counſcl) ſwore that he remembered 
to have ſeen Mrs, Hart with her in 
Newgate; that he underſtood Mrs. 
Hart dictated every line Mrs. Rudd 
wrote ; that he kept a copy of the 
ſcheme, but thought it too wild and 
romantic to be paid any regard to. 
That the next. day he ſhewed that 
copy,to Mr. Davenport, and, in a 
word, contradicted almoſt every 
thiog that Chriſtian Hart bad ſworn. _ 


Yet Mr. Bailey went to Hart's houſe 


in the evening, ſaw the huſband, and 
talked with, him on the ſubjuct of 
thoſe papers.—Lſabella Wright ſaw 
Mrs. Hart in Mrs. Rudd's room, 
but could not remember when, or 
how often; but ſhe ſeemed rather 
to confirm Mr. Bailey's evidence. 
Several perions were now called 
to Mrs. Rudd's cr der, the firſt 
of whom, Mrs. Nightingale, had 
known her eight yeais; ſaid ſhe had 
16,0091]. fortune, 7gool. of which 
had been paid into the hands of a 
near relation of this evidence, but 
that Mrs. Perreau was in diſtreſſed 
circumſtances when her huſband 
left her. — Francis Carbery had 
known the priſoner ſome time, but 
knew not of any fortune ſhe had, 
The judge now. pruceeded to ſum 
up the evidence, and the jury (after 
being out about half an hour) 
brought in a verdict of Not Guilty, 
I nere were the louded applauſes 
on this acquittal almoſt ever known 
in a court of Juſtice. And ſhe ap- 
peared confounded with joy at her 
diſcharge, | 
The trial laſted from nine in che 
[P] 4 morning, 
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ys till three quarters, paſt 
Fey 191: in 3194 ide. 2673) 
She was afterwards charged with 
the other three indictments, and ac 
quitted, no evidence being given. 
Mrs. Rudd was neatly dreſſed in 
ſecond mourning. During her trial 
ſhe wrote near go notes to her coun» 
ſel; and diſplayed a moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing com poſure. 7 
_ * Whatevertendencey the condemn- 
ation of Mrs. Rudd might have to 
ſave the life of Robert Perreau, her 
acquirtal pot an/end to the reſpite 
he and his brother had ſo long en- 
joyed. They were included in the 
next report to his Majeſty, and or- 
dered for execution on Wedneſday 
the 17th of January following, and 
executed accordingly, notwithſtand- 
ing a moſt moving petition pre- 
ſented to her Majeſty in favour of 
Robert, by his diſconſolate wife, and 
their three young children, in deep 
mourning; and another petition in 
his favour likewiſe, to bis Majeſty, 
figned by ſcventy-eight capital 
bankers and merchants of the city 
of London, The following are the 
moſt. authentic particulars of their 
behaviour during their laſt mo- 
ments, | 8 Ts 
On Wedneſday the 17th of Ja- 
nuary 1776, the morning of their 
execution, Daniel came in prſt from 
Chapel, bowed to the company, and 
ent to the fire, where he warmed 
imſelf with the greateſt compoſure. 
Robert ſoon after followed, and, 
Jooki at his brother for a mo- 


ment, wiped off a falling tear, which 


he ſeemed anxious to hide: he then 
turned to a little table, where lay 
the ropes with which they were to 
be bound; his emotions were then 
o ſtrongly painted in bis counte- 
nance, that the ſurrounding ſpecta- 
dors gave vent to their ſympathy in 


loud lamentations. Daniel now af- 
ſiſted in putting the rope properly 
round himſelf with decent firmneſs; 
but, when he ſaw the man do the 
ſame office for his brother, at quite 
unmanned him: he ſighed and 
wept. They then took a laſt fare- 
well of their friends, and were con- 
veyed to Tyburn in a genteel 
mourning coach; preceded by 
another convict for a highway 
robbery, and two Jews for houſe- 
breaking, all in one cart; and 
two for coining, in a fledge, 
The proceſſion left Newgate a 
few minutes after nine, and ar- 
rived at the place of execution 
about half paſt ten, when the cart 
immediately drove under one part 
ot the gallows, for there were two 
diviſions, diſtant from each other, 
a circumſtance never before remem- 
bered at Tyburn. As ſoon as the 
Jews were tied to the tree, a rabbi, 
or prieſt, got into the cart, and 
prayed with them till near the time 
it was. drove away. The highway- 
man was now taken from out of the 
cart in which the Jews were, and 
carried to an empty one that had 
been driven under the other gal- 
lows. When the executioner had 
tied him to the gallows, the two 
coiners aſcended the ſame cart, and 
were tied up in like manner. 

During this time, which might 
be about fifteen minutes, the two 
Perreaus remained in the coach 
with a clergyman. Daniel firſt en- 
tered the cart, and Robert imme- 
diately after. They both appeared 
in new ſuits of deep mourning, 
their hair dreſſed and powdered, 
but without any hats. After the 
uſual formalities of taking the cord 
from round the arms and waiſt, the 
executioner untying Daniel's neck- 
cloth, put the cord round his neck, 
VET Ing e and 
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and immediately tied- it to the 
tree; and then proceeded in the 
{ſame manner wich Robert. 

All being made faſt, the clergy- 
man entered into prayer with them ; 
which being ended, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the two brothers, with 
whom he converſed for ſome time. 
When the ordinary addreſſed them 
to acknowledge the juſtice of their 
ſentence, they put each a paper 
iovto his hand. Then, after pray- 
ing a ſhort time to themſelves, each 
having a prayer-book in his hand, 
the executioner put on their caps. 
The clergyman now took his leave. 
which Robert and Daniel returned 
by bowing, and immediately em- 
braced and ſaluted each other in a 
molt tender and affectionate man- 
ner. They then took hold of each 
other's hand, the caps having been 
drawn over their faces, and in this 
manner, the cartdriving away, they 
launched into eternity. 

Their hands remained clinched 
together about half a minute after 
the cart was driven away; when, 
by the motion of their bodies, they 
ſeparated. 'They both behaved with 
a firmneſs and reſolution rarely to 
be met with in men at the hour of 
death ; yet, with a devotion be- 
coming their unhappy ſituation. 
From the time they entered the 
cart, to the moment of their diſſo- 
lution, not the leaſt fear of death 
was diſcernible in either of their 
countenances.-Theyappeared calm 
and entizely reſigned to their fate. 
They were both handſome men, 
about five feet nine inches high, 
were twins, very much alike in 
perſon, and appeared to be about 
forty years of age. The number 
of ſpeCtators preſent was incredi- 
bly great, ſuppoſed 'not leſs than 
30, % ĩ . et rod 8 


Hearſes attended to receive their 
bodies, which were privately in- 
terred on the Sunday evening fol- 
lowing, in the family vault of Ro- 
bert Perreau, in St. Martin's in the 
Fields. IM 

The papers left with the ordi- 
nary were ſoon after publiſhed. 
They contain the moſt ſolemn affir- 
mations of the unhappy writers? 
innocence; but as their veracity is 
greatly invalidated by facts urged 
againſt them in a letter written by 
Mrs. Rudd to Lord Weymonth, 
two days before their execution; 
and perſons of credit appealed to 
for the truth of theſe facts, as con- 
cerned in them; and as ſome or 
all of theſe fads may not appear 
ſtrictly legal; we cannot help 
thinking ourſelves, for obvious 
reaſons, diſpenſed from ſaying any 
more on the occaſion. 


i 
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Account of the Trial of Miſs Jane 
Burterfield, charged with poi ſon- 
ing William Scawen, Eq; befare 
Lord Chief Baron Smythe, on Sa- 
turday, Auguſt 19, 47 Croydon. 


T ſeven o'clock the priſoner 
A was brought in a poſt chaiſe, 
attended by the keeper of Tothil- 
fields Bridewell, and a young lady 
her friend, Mr. Cochran was fi 
ſworn and examined : he declared 
he had acted as Mr. Scawen's apo- 
thecary, and gave a very circum- 
ſtantial account of his ſtate of health 
for ſome time before he died: he 
told the court, that the deceaſed 
was 8 emaciated, was in a 
very ill habit of body, and had an 
ulcer in his arm, which bred mag- 
* ; that in March laſt he thought 

expedient to rub it with ſome 
e e mercurial 
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mercurial ointment, in order to de- 
ſtroy the animalcula ; that it threw 
Mr. Scawen into a ſalivation ; ſoon 
after which be pat himſelf entirely 
under the care of Mr. Sanxy, and 
he (the witneſs) did little more 
than make up the proper medi- 
Gees „ boot nge 

Mr. Sanxy was a fall hour giving 
bis-evidence.. He began with de- 
ſoribing Mr. Scaweo's ſituation 
when he ſaw him on tbe 4th of 
May, declared what food and me- 
dicines he preſcribed for him, and 
faid, that on the 14th of june be 
cataplained to him of ra, rafte 
in us mouth. Mr. Saexy telt his 
pulſe, and on examining his mouth, 
diicovered the ſymptoms of an ap- 


proachihg ſalivation. He ſaw him 


again on the, 18th, -when he again 
complained of the brafly taſte, and 
was:dQually in a ſtate of high ſali- 
vation, Mr. Sanxy ſuſpecting un- 
fair. treatment, queſtioned him as 
to the perſon who gave bim his 
medicines, and was told by him, 
that be received them always from 
the hands of the priſoner. As the 
ſymptoms grew more and more vio- 
tent, Mr. Sanxy preſcribed the de- 
cottion of the bark, in order to 

event a mortiftication ; and when 
Ee next ſaw Mr, Scawen, the latter 
complained, that the doſes of the 
decoction. which he ſwallowed, 
ſoinetumes had, and ſometimes had 
not, the brafly rafte,. In a ſhort 
time an ulcer appeared to be formed 
in his mouth, aud the gums mor- 
tißed. Mr. Sanxy then called ia 
the aſſiſtance of Mr. Young, of 
St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital; and, 
upon their vifiting Mr. Scawen, 
Mr. Sanxy queſtioned him reſpeét- 
jag the braſſy talte, and aſked if he 
ſhould know it again: upon his 


Sine 


replying in the affirmative, Mr, 
Sanxy made a weak ſolution of cor. 
roſive ſublimate, and touched Mr. 
Scawen's tongue with it, when he 
immediately ſaid, „that was the 
taſte.” Mr. Sanxy then informed 
him of bis opinion, that he had 


been 8 which Mr, Scawen 


would by no means t:-iieve, but 
aſcribed his dreadtul ilincis to a 
quack medicine tor the rheumatiſm 
which he had taken; at length, 
however, he agreed to be moved to 
Mr. Sanxy's houſe, where he took 
more bark, but did not again com- 
plain of the brafly taſte. Mr.Scawen 
made a treſh will at Mr. Sapxy's, 
and died there in a very few days, 
Mr. Sanxy was croſs-examined by 
the countel for the priſoner, who de- 
fired to know, Whether he thought 
the ſecond ſalivation might not be 
cauſed by the mercury (which oc- 
calioned che firit) not being entirely 
out of the body, He replied in a 
very decilive manner, that it could 
not, and enlarged upon the effects 
of mercurial preparations, laying it 
down as a dottrine which he had 
always ſubſcribed to, that after a 
ſalivation, no mercury remained in 
the ſyſtem; and a ſecond faliva- 
tion, and a ſecond braſſy taſte, muſt 
owe their origin to a ſecond exhi- 
bition of mercury. 

Baron Smythe aſked Mr. Sanxy 
what appearances there were on 
opening the body of the deceaſed ? 
the latter replied, © he did not 
open the body, as there Was not 
the leaſt occaſion for it.“ Upon 
which one of. the priſoner's coun- 
ſel obſerved, that, as Mr. Sanxy 
had poſitively declared the deceaſed 
was poiſoned, he apprehended it 
would have been right for him to 
bave gained every poflible-inform- 
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ation of the ſtate and appearance 
of the internal parts. 

Mr. Young was ſworn, and cor- 

roborated Mr. Sanxy's evidence as- 
far as it related to the ſtate of the 
deceaſed, when he was called in to 
give his advice. Upon his croſs- 
examination, he rather differed 
from him reſpecting the effects of 
mercury, and the poſſibility of the 
ſecond ſalivation being in conſe- 
quence of the mercury which oc- 
caſioned the firſt. 
Edward Wheelock, an old ſer- 
vant of Mr. Scawen, was examined, 
and depoſed, that his maſter made 
him take ſome of the rheumatic 
medicine with him. Upon his be- 
ing aſked whether he found any 
braſſy taſte in it, he ſaid, he thought 
it had no taſte at all, or, if any, it 
was moſt like water-gruel. 

It was proved that all the food 
Mr. Scawen took was boiled in ſil- 
ver ; and that the quack medicine 
was bought of Mr. Harris in St. 
Paul's church-yard. 

Mr. Dodd, the compounder of 
the medicine in queſtion, declared 
it had no mercurial ingredient. 

Dr. Higgins, in a very ſenſible 
and clear manner, gave an account 
of his having analyzed a bottle of 
the tincturę for the rheumatiſm, 
when 1t did not appear to bave any 
mercury in its Compoſition. 

Mir. Godfrey gave a ſimilar evi- 
dence. | MAL BHI] 

Dr. Saunders ſpoke to the effects 
of corroſive ſublimate, and the 
ſubtlety of its nature. 

Theſe three genilemen, apon 
their croſs- examination, diſſented 
from Mr. Sanxy's dodtrine of the 
certainty of its being evacuated out 
the ſyſtem by ſalivarion, © 

As ſoon as the evidence in ſup- 


cines. 
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port of the proſecution was eloſed, 
the priſoner was aſked what ſhe had 
to ſay in her defence: ſhe replied, 
that her ſpirits were fo agitated ſhe 
was not able to ſpeak what ſhe 
wiſhed thecourt to hear; ſhe beg 
therefore to be indulged with hav- 
ing her defence read by the clerk ; 
this requeſt was granted, It con- 
ſiſted of ſeveral pages of paper, 
cloſely written, and took up near 
twenty minutes in the recital, It 
began with informing the court 
and jury, that at the early age of 
fourteen ſhe was ſeduced from her 
prom by one of her own ſex, and 
rought to Mr. Scawen; that 
through a variety of artifices ſhe 
was prevailed on to continue in his 
houſe 3 and that the circumſtance 
broke her father's heart : ſhe con- 
feſſed that Mr. Scawen had ſpared 
no expence in perfecting her educa- 
tion, and that he had ſhewn ſo 
many inſtances of friendſhip and 
kindneſs to her, that ſhe tenderly 
loved him, and had, by a conduct 
of many years, convinced him of 
her attection and gratitude, Dur- 
ing his illneſs, which was almoſt 
without intermiſſion tor the laſt ſix 
years of his life, ſhe acted as his 
nurſe, had watched him with the 
moſt wary care, and the moſt con- 
ſtant attention, having ſacrificed 
night after night to wait upon him 
and give him his food and medi- 
She declared ſhe had been 
treated by the whole family as 
Mrs, Scawen, and was received in 
the neighbourhohd in the ſame cha- 
racer; tnat {he really and ſin- 
cerely loved the deceaſed ; and, 
taking every circumſtance into con- 
ſideration, the hoped no perſon 


would harbour a thaught ſo injuri- 


ous to her, as to ſuppoſe her 2 
monſter 


* 
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monſter capable of ſuch an inhu- 
man act as the murder of her beſt 
benefactor. 2 
Mr. Bromfield, ſurgeon of St. 
George's Hoſpital, was the firſt 
witneſs. ſworn in behalf of the pri- 
foner ; he was examined merely 
with regard to the power of corro- 
five ſublimate, and the poſſibility 
of a ſecond ſalivation enſuing with- 
out a freſh exhibition of mercurials. 
He ſpoke on the ſubject with that 
preciſion. and freedom which are 


generally the characteriſtics of ſkill 


and experience, He declared he 
had, in the courſe of his practice, 
met with a variety of caſes where 
a ſalivation had returned, after 
every, effort had been made to eva- 
tuate the mercury from the ſyſtem. 
That mercury had often laid dor- 
mant and imperceptible in the ha- 
bit for ſeveral weeks ; and when- 
ever its action was re-produced 
(which it might be by many caſual 
eircumſtances incident to the hu- 
man frame) the bra/}y taſte was al- 
ways a concomitant ſymptom. 

Mr. Howard, ſurgeon of the 
Middleſex Hoſpital, confirmed Mr. 
Bromfield's evidence, by declaring 
he bad frequently experienced the 
ſame, and that mercury was of ſo 
ſubtle a nature, it was not poſſible 
for any man to ſay for what length 
of time it might lie dormant before 
it re-appeared. Na 

Dr. Brockleſby aſſerted, in like 
manner, that a ſecond ſalivation 
might happen without a freſh ex- 
hibition of mercury. With regard 
to the rah taſte, he affirmed, that 
he lately made a ſolution of a very 
ſmall particle of corrofive ſubli- 
mate, and wet his tongue with it, 
that it immediately gave him a 


zraſß tafle ; that he dined heartily 
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after it, and in the evening the 
brafſy taſte returned. He jinſtanced 
Dr. Mead's works on poiſons, as a' 
corroboration of his opinion, 

Mr. Bromfield, Dr. Brockleſby, 
and Mr, Howard, ſeverally men. 
tioned caſes in point to ſupport 
what they urged in oppoſition to 
Mr. Sanxy's evidence. 

Mr. Ingram declared himſelf en. 
tirely of opinion with the three 
preceding witneſſes. 

Mr. Parry, the ſurgeon, depoſed, 
that Mr. Scawen had in his laſt ill. 
neſs conſulted him about his com- 
plaints; that he mentioned to him 
ſeveral quack medicines which he 
had taken, in eyery one of which 
there were mercurial ingredients ; 
and that he ſtrongly cautioned him 
againſt mercurials. He ſaid he 
bought a bottle of the rheumatic 
tincture before there was any report 
of Mr, Scawen's being poiſoned, 
and, upon taſting it, he found that 
it had ſome mercury in it, as it 
made him exceedingly ſick ; and 
he well 'knew the taſte of corroſive 
ſublimate. That ſince the report, 
he had purchaſed a bottle, had ana- 
lyſed it, when he diſcoyered mer- 
cury diſguiſed with gum guaiacum. 
He complained of being unhand- 
ſomely treated in Bow-ſtreet, be- 
cauſe, before he was ſworn, he had 
vaguely ſaid, the rheumatic tinc- 
ture had mercury enough in it 72 
kill a horſe ; an expreſſion which he 
uſed merely figuratively, without 
meaning to infer more from it, than 
that it was a very violent medicine, 
He inſtanced two caſes in which a 
ſalivation had returned, and the 
verge had died, without having 
aken any freſh mercury; the one 
of a perſon, who after a ſalivation, 
and an appearance of a perfect re- 

53 covery, 
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covery, caught cold in a ſhower of 
rain, had a fecond falivation in 
| conſequence, and died within a few 
days; the other, of a lady who 
died, as Mr. Scawen did, of a ſe- 
cond ſalivation, which cauſed a 
mortification 1n her mouth. 

The Rev. Mr. Lodge ſaid he had 
known Mr. Scawen's family for 
ſome time; that the priſoner al- 
ways treated the deceaſed with un- 
exampled tenderneſs; and that there 
was a mutual affection between 
them. 

A gentleman, who had been in- 
timate with the late Mr. Scawen 
for che two laſt years of his life, 
was ſworn, and depoſed, that he 
had repeatedly heard the deceaſed 
ſpeak of the priſoner in very re- 
commendatory terms; and that he 
had once bought a bottle of Mare- 
dant's drops Bo him. | 

Miſs Smith declared ſhe had 
beeg. acquainted with Mr. Scawen 
and the priſoner; that the went to 
ſee him a few weeks before his 
death, and, while ſhe was in the 
room, ſaw him take a doſe of the 
rheumatic tincture, which made 
him very fick ; that the priſoner 
then expreſſed great uneaſineſs at 
his illneſs, and adviſed him not to 
take any more quack medicines, as 
they made him rather worſe than 
better. This witneſs declared. ſhe 
did not believe that the priſoner 
poiſoned Mr. Scawen, as ſhe would 

thelaſt perſonin the world whom 
ſhe ſhould think capable of com- 
mitting ſuch a crime, 

The witnefſes on behalf of the 
priſoner having been all heard, the 
judge ſummed up the evidence, 
and pave his charge to the jury, 
who, after being out of court 
about a quarter of an hour, return- 


Lucas and Mr. Cooper. 


ed, and found the 
Guilty. 

The trial laſted from about ſeven 
in the morning till between three 
and four in the afternoon. The 
counſel for the crown were Mr. 

For th 
Mr. Cox, 


priſoner, Not 


priſoner Serjeant Glyn, 
and Mr. Peckham. 


« & 5 
_—— 


Some Account of the Proceedings 
againſt Captain David Roach, 
Some years fince joint-candidate 
with Mr. Wilkes fer the county 
of Middleſex, on a charge of hawv- 
ing mardered Captain 1 Fer- 
32 at the Cape of Good 

ope, on the 4th of September, 
1773. 


N Wedneſday the 28th of 
June 1775, Captain Roach 
was taken on board the Thames 
Eaſt-Indiaman, juſt arrived in the 
Downs from Bombay; and, the 
Friday following, in conſequence 
of a warrant granted by William 
Addington, Eſq; and backed by 
— Ruſſel, Elq; of Greenwich, 
was brought to . where he 
was twice examined, the ſame day, 
by the magiſtrates in Bow-ſtreet; 
but we need not dwell upon what 
paſſed upon that occaſion, as the 
whole appeared again upon his 
trial; for which, as the propereſt 
lace, we ſhall accordingly referve 
it. We ſhall only obferve, that 
Mr. Chamberlain, Soheitor of the 
Treaſury, attended in order to pro- 
ſecute Captain Roach, at the ſuit 
of the crown; and that the ma- 
giſtrates at Bow-ftreet thought pro- 
per to commit him to Tothil feids 
Bridewell, upon a ſtatute made po 
MITE the 
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the 233d of Henry VIII. for the 
trial of offences committed in fo- 
reign parts, not ſabject to the 
crown of England, under a ſpecial 
commiſſion to be iſſued by the 
crown for that purpoſe, there to 
abide the pleaſure of the privy- 
council. TL I f 
There, accordingly, the Captain 
remained till Monday the ioth of 
E aſter being examined 
y the privy- council, preſent the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Lord- Chancellor, the Duke of 
Queenſbury; Lord Rochford, Lord 
North, and Lord Charles Spencer 
he was committed to 'Newgare 5 
and; on the th of Auguſt, a ſp 
cial commiſſion paſſed the great- 
ſeal for his trial. ET 
On the 13th.of September, the 
Captain, being brought by Mr. 
Akerman, keeper of Newgate, be- 
fore the court of ſeſſions then ſit- 
ting at the Old Bailey, preſented. 
a petition to be then tried, as bis 
health, he urged, was greatly im- 
paired by confinement, and he-was. 
conſcious of his innocence, having 
been already honourably acquitte: 
of the crime with Which he was 


charged, at the Cape of Good 


Hope; but the judges could not 
comply with his requeſt, . How- 
ever, being brought by habeas cor- 
us, the 24th of the next month, 
fore the court of King's-Bench, 
he was admitted to bail ; on bind- 
ing himſelf in 8col, with four 
other gentlemen in 2ocl. each, to 
appear. before the commiſſion for 
his trial. | =” 


1 "405 06 
At theſe Nee in the court 


of King's-Bench, the following ex- 
traordinary mode of proceeding by 
the Dutch judicatures, appeared in 
the depoſition of Mr. John Davies, 


of St. Martin's. lane, who had been 
many years reſident at the Cape of 
Good Hope. When any offence of 
a capital nature is committed there, 
application is made to the Fiſcal, 
or ſupreme judge, who -immedi- 
ately diſpatches officers in purſuit 
of the offender, armed with drawn 
ſabres, and attended by a number 
of fine large dogs, of ſurprizing 
eng, by whom the criminal is 
generally diſcovered. If the cri- 
minal happens to be a perſon of 
diſtinction, he is given to the care 
of ſome friend, who becomes re- 
ſpon ſible for his appearance, in the 
penalties of life and fortune; it, 
on the contrary, he proves to be 
a perſon of low or middliog repute, 
he is caſt into a dungeon. Depo- 
ſitions are there made before the 
Fiſcal, who ſolely determines there- 
on, and from whoſe ſentence, ex- 
cept in caſes of treaſon againſt the 
ſtate, there is no appeal; nor has 
the wretched culprit the leaſt op- 
portunity of defending himſelf, but» 
frequently ſuffers excruciating tor- 
tures; upon the partial evidence of 
relations and {laves, ſometimes per- 
haps ſuborned for that purpoſe. 
At length, on the 11th of De- 
cember 11775, the Captain was 
brought to his trial at the Old 
Bailey, in conſequence of the ſpe- 
cial commiſſion iſſued for that pur- 
oſe. 10. 2915 aA ns My, 
r Andrew Cairneroſs, ſurgeon of 


the Vanſittart Indiaman, depoſed, 


that the priſoner and the deceaſed, 
having both had commiſſions in the 
Eaſt- India Company's land- ſervice, 
were paſſengers on board the ſaid 
ſhip; that they had ſeveral diſ- 
agreements while on their voyage 
to the Cape; and that, a day or 
two after their arrival there, as 

| himſelf 


— 


"Foy 
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himſelf and ſeveral officets were 
drinking tea together, abaut ſix in 
the evening, the decealed received 


a meſſage that Captain Matthews 
wanted to ſpeak with him Þ that 


tae deceaſed went down Rairs ; and 
that, in a few minutes after, word 


fighting in the ſtreet; that the 
witneſs ran down ſtairs, and met 
Captain Roach ſheathin his ſword, 
and, at about ten yards diftance, 
found Captain Ferguſon in the ago- 
nies 0: death. of 

John Moody, ſurgeon's mate 
depoſed, that. he had frequently 
heard the priſoner declare, „that 
he wiſhed to ſhorten the race of the 
Ferguſons;“ that he had expreſſed 
an jutention to challenge the de- 
ceaſed as ſoon as they ſhould land; 


and, if he did not meet him, to 


run him through the body; but of 
this be acknowledged he had given 
no jntimation to the deceaſed, nor 
to any one el{g till after the affair 
was over. KAT 
Robert Young, Captain of the 
Vanſittart, corroborated the evi- 
dence of Mr. Cairncroſs, as to the 
differences between the priſoner and 
the deceaſed ; that, before their 
landing at the Cape, the priſoner 
had complained to him that the de- 
ceaſed would not ſpeak to him; 
and added, that he ould ſpeak to 
him when he came on ſhore. 
Captain Roach ſaid in his de- 
fence, that he had ſeveral inftru- 
ments to prove his having been 
tried at the Cape, and honourably 
acquitted, for the offence now 
charged againſt him; that what he 
did was in virtue of his commiſſion, 
that made it neceſſary for him to 
{ſupport his honour; that he had 
been barbarouſly aſſaulted; had one 


133 
of his arms diſſocated, and had re- 
ceived à violent contuſion on his 
ſkull ; and that he ſtood acquitted 
before God of any guilt, 'as his in- 
nocence would appear by: his wit- 
neſſes. His witneſſes were James 


. Goodwin and Guſtavus M'Guſiy,. 
was brought that ſome perſons were 


who {wore that the deceaſed was 
the aggreſſor, and had violently aſ- 
ſaulted the priſoner before he drew 
his ſword. The jury brought in 
their verdict, Not Guilty. ” 
The counſel for the proſecution 
were Mr, Serjeant Davy, Mr. Cox, 
Mr. Macdonald, and a young bar- 
riſter. For the priſoner, Mr, Lu- 
cas, Mr. Davenport, and Mr. 
Howarth, + © Fri 


2 ** 
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Some Account of the Proceedings 
againſt Stephen Sayre, Ei; on A 
arge of High Treaſon, 


ET WEEN the hours of nine 
and ten on Monday morning, 

the 23d of October 1775, Mr. Sta- 
ley, of Halfmoon-ſtreet, Piccadilly, 
and Mr. King, of Queen-Anne- 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter, both king's 
meſſengers, attended by a conſtable 
repaired to the houſe of Stephen 
Sayre, Eſq; in Oxford-ſtreee. As 
an excuſe to obtain an interview 
with Mr, Sayre, they pretended that 
a forged draft for 2001, had been 
iſſued by the bank in which Mr, 
Sayte was a partner; and Mr. Sayre 
no ſooner appeared, than the meſ- 
ſengers acquainted him, that they 
had an order ſigned by Lord Roch- 
ford, one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, to take him into cuitody va a 
charge of high treaſon; and to 
ſearch for, ſeize, and carry with 
them, ſuch of his papers as they 
| might 


2401 
might deem effectual for their pur- 
be,” | 

Mr. Sayre heard the charge, and 
permitted them to ſearch his eſcru- 
tores, boxes, and bureaus, without 
oppoſition, from whence they took a 
letter from Mrs. Macaulay, ſiſter to 
the then lord-mayor elect, and ano- 
ther letter, addreſſed to the livery 
of London, under the ſignature of 
« Barnard's Ghoſt, & c.“ Mr. Sayre 
expreſſed his readineſs to accom- 
any the king's meſſengers unto 
1 Rochford's houſe, having pre- 
viouſly diſpatched a ſervant to Mr. 
Reynolds, requiring his attendance 
with the utmoſt expedition. The 
meſſengers then conducted Mr. 
Sayre to the preſence of Lord Roch- 


ford, where Sir John Fielding was 


already ſeated, An information 
from Mr. Richardſon, an adjutant 
of the guards, was now read. 'The 
charge in this information was to 
the following purport : That Ste- 
hen Sayre, Eſq; had expreſſed to 
| "mY the ſaid Richardſon, an in- 
tention of ſeizing the king's per- 
ſon, as his Majeſty went on Thurſ- 
day to the parliament-houſe; alſo 
an intention of taking poſſeſſion of 
the Tower, and of overturning the 
preſent government.” | 
After this information had been 
read, Mr. Sayre replied to the ſe- 
arate charges with great compo- 
=; he ſtated how very ſlightly 
he was acquainted with Adjurant 
Richardſon ; he mentioned the only 
converſation which had ever paſſed 
between them, in which he acknow- 
ledged he had exprefſed himſelf 
very freely concerning the unhappy 
and deſtrüctive conteſt now depend- 
ing in America, &c. &c. and that 
he concluded this converſation by 
ſaying, he feared there was not ſpi- 


nolds. 
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rit enough in this country to bring 
about a total change of men and 
meaſures: but that as to any plan 
or intention about ſeizing the perſon 
of the King, or any expreflion which 
could be conſtrued into ſuth inten- 
tion, he totally and utterly denied, 
He farther obſerved, that had there 
been any ſuch plan under conſider- 
ation, Mr. Richardſon ſhould, if in 
his ſenſes, have concealed his reſo. 
lution of divulging it, until ſome 
farther fleps were taken ; that, by 
a little delay, Mr. Richardſon, in 
caſe the deſign had been real, muſt 
have been turniſhed with a thou- 
ſand corroborating circumſtances. 
But, ſaid Mr. Sayre, I perceive 
there is a dangerous diſpoſition 
which gives high encouragement to 
informers, and marks ſome perſons 
as unfavourable to liberty, whether 
their information proves we!l- 
grounded or not: here he inftanced 
the honours and rewards which had 
been heaped upon two Americ2n 
Governors, and many others, whoſe 
whole evidence (he ſaid) ſtood 
flatly contradicted by known ard 
acknowledged facts; and added, 
that if ſuch a diſpoſition continued 
to be exerted, no man of any cha- 
ratter or importance in this coun- 
try would be ſafe a moment. Mr. 
Sayre was proceeding to relate the 
whole of the converſation which 
happened; and was about to enter 
more largely into the futility of the 
charge, when it was announced to 
Lord Rochford, „that Mr. Rev- 
nolds demanded immediate admit- 
tance to his client.” Mr. Reynolds 
was admitted. Having been intro- 
duced to Lord Rochford; and Sir 
John Fielding, the latter put the 
following queſtion to Mr. Rey- 
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« Ts it Mr. Sayre's deſire that 


 # iP 
Mr. Reynolds replied in the af- 
firmative, Sir John Fielding defired 
that it might be aſked of Mr. Sayre 
« whether he had ſent for Mr. 
Reynolds? Mr. Sayre replied, 
« he had ſent for him without 
mentioning the place where he was 
to attend.“ 

It being now agreed, that Mr. 
Reynolds might attend the private 
examination of his friend, the firſt 


advice Mr. Reynolds gave to Mr. 


Sayre was this, That he ſhould 
not anſwer any interrogatories 
which Lord Rochford or Sir John 
Fielding might propound; and 
that he ſhould not ſign any pa- 
r. i ; 

The information which contain- 
ed the charge, was a ſecond time 
read at the requeſt of Mr. Sayre, 
who ſmiling at the recital, Mr. 
Reynolds ſaid, that the whole 
was too ridiculous to be ſeriouſly at- 
tended to,” An altercation now 
enſuing between Mr. Reynolds and 
Adjutant Richardſon, Lord Roch- 
ford and Sir John Fielding were 
requeſted by the latter to filence 
Mr. Reynolds; Mr. Reynolds ſaved 
them that trouble by obſerving, 
that he ſhould always pay a pro- 
per deference to authority ; but 
whatever he had there ſaid of the 
informer, he would repeat in any 
other place whatever.“ 


Mr. Reynolds then told Lord 


Rochford, << that if, after conſult- 
ing the great law officers of ſtate 
(which his lordſhip would do of 


courſe), as the information did not 
amount to a direct charge againſt 


Mr. Sayre, his lordſhip ſhould 
think himſelf warranted to receive 
Vor, XVIII. 1775. 


3 you ſhould attend in his be- 


bail, ample and ſufficient bail 
ſhould be given; but, if it was 
thought warrantable to commit, he 


ſcorned to aſk a favour for his 


client.“ ; 
Mr. Sayre was ordered into. an 


adjacent apartinent, and he was, 
ſoon afterwards committed a cloſe 
priſoner to the Tower. 

The following is a true copy of 
the warrant of commitment ; 


* « William-Henry, Earl of. 
Rochford, one of the Lords 
of his Majeſty's Moſt Ho- 
nourable Privy-council, and 
Principal Secretary of State ; 


«© Theſe are, in his Majeſty's 
name, to authorize and require you 
to receive into your cuſtody the 
body of Stephen Sayre, Eſq; here- 
with ſent you, being charged upon 
oath before me, one of his Ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
with treaſonable practices, and to 
keep him in cloſe cuſtody, until he 
ſhall be delivered by due courſe of 
law; and for ſo doing this ſhall be 
your warrant, 0 


Given at St. James's, on the 
23d of October, 1775, in the 
fifteenth year of his Majeſty's 
reign. 
Rochrokp.“ 


4 To the Earl Cornwallis, 
Conſtable of his Majeſty's 
Tower of London, or ta 

the Lieutenant of the ſaid 
Tower, or his Deputy.” 


The ſame day Mr. Sayre, after 
being committed to the Tower, 
ſent the following letter to the ſe» 
cretary of ſtate ; ; 


£3 Mr. 
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Mr. Sayre to Lord Rochford. 


„My Lord, 


« I find, upon reading the war- 
rant of commitment, that the com- 
manding officer here cannot permit 
my friends to vifit me, unleſs by 
expreſs orders from your Lordſhip. 
If it is in your lordſhip's power, I 
have no doubt but you will readily 
grant me that indulgence.” 


I am, &c. 
Tower, three o'clock, Oct. 23. 


In conſequence of this letter, 


Mrs. Sayre was permitted to viſit 


him. 

The day following the Lord- 
Mayor waited on the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, and intreated the fa- 
vour to be admitted to ſee Mr. Sayre, 
but was told, that his requeſt could 
not be complied with; for that 
the ſecretaries of ſtate had given 
orders that no one ſhould ſee him; 
nor was he to be allowed pen, ink, 
or paper: therefore all the ſatiſ- 
faction his lordſhip could have, was 
to ſee Mr. Sayre at the window, 
when they bowed to each other. 
Several other gentlemen were alſo 
refuſed admittance. 

Nor were any ſealed letters per- 
mitted to be ſent from or delivered 
to Mr. Sayre, 

Mr, Serjeant Glynn, Mr. Dun- 
ning, Mr. Serjeant Adair, Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. Dayrell, Mr. Alleyne, 
and Mr. Arthur Lee, were retained 
as counſel for Mr. Sayre, in caſe 
he ſhould be brought to trial. 

On the 28th of the ſame month, 
by virtue of a habeas corpus grant- 
ed by Lord Mansfield, Mr. Sayre 
was conveyed, by the proper offi- 
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cers, from the Tower to his Lord. 
ſhip's houſe in Bloomſbury-ſquare, 
Meſſrs. Adair, Dayrell, Lucas, and 
Alleyne, attended on the part of 
Mr. Sayre, and Mr. White, part- 
ner with the Solicitor of the Trea- 
ſury, on the part of the crown, 
After the two firſt mentioned gen- 
tlemen had ſpoken for ſome little 
time on the ſubject of Mr. Sayre's 
being committed to cloſe confine- 
ment, by virtue of the warrant of 
commitment, which only conveyed 
a FN charge, and Mr. White 
had declared that he had no in- 
ſtructions to oppoſe the bail, his 
Lordſhip called for the warrant 
of commitment, and immediately 
on peruſing it pronounced, that 
he had not the leaſt doubt of Mr. 
Sayre's being entitled to bail; as 
he obſerved, that that gentleman 
was only charged with treaſonable 
practices, and that he, Lord Manſ- 
held, ſhould not have refuſed the 
bail, if Mr. Sayre had come with- 
out any counſel. Bail was ac- 
cordingly directly offered and ac- 
cepted ; viz. Mr. Sayre himſelf 
in pool. and John Reynolds and 
Coote Purdon, Eſqrs; in 2501, 
each. 

After the buſineſs was over, 
Mr. Sayre thanked his Lordſhip 
for the great politeneſs and can- 
dour he had ſhewn on the occa- 
fion; and hoped his Lordihip 
would always act in the like im- 
partial manner according to the 
conſtitution. I hope ſo too, re- 
plied his Lordſhip; let us both 
act according to the conſtitution, 
and we ſhall avoid all difficulties 
and dangers.” 

The TS ever and ſeveral 
other friends of Mr. Sayre attended 
upon this occaſion, 8 

N 


On Wedneſday evening, the 
13th of December, Mr. Sayre ap- 
d at the Old-Bailey ; and his 
counſel, Mr. Arthur Lee, moved 
the court to diſcharge the recog- 
nizance entered into before Lord 
Mansfield, on the 28th of October 
laſt, on his being brought before 


his Lordſhip on a writ of habeas 


corpus, on the commitment by 
Lord Rochford to the Tower for 
e treaſonable practices; when 
Mr. Baron Burland, who, with the 
Lord-Mayor, preſided at the court, 
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accordingly diſcharged the recog- 
nizance. 

Mr. Sayre, it 1s ſaid, has fince 
given directions to his ſolicitor, to 
commence actions againſt Lord 
Rochford, his under tecretaries of 
ſtate, and the king's meſſengers 
employed on this occaſion. 


Francis Richardſon, gent. was 
admitted into the guards on the 
19th of September, vice Charles 
Frederick, by purchaſe, He is an 
American by birth, 


TABLE 


* 
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TABLE exhibiting, at one View, the SuepLirs 
granted for the Service of the Year 1775, with 
the Ways and Means of raiſing them; each 
Article being accurately arranged under its ſepa- 


rate Head, &c. 


S UPPLI E S, 1775. 


re. 1 4. 4, Le . te 
18,000 ſeamen 936,000 © o 
0 © 
0 


Building and repairing ſhips — 297,379 


Ordinary of Navy 440,680 15 1 | 
| — 1,674, 59 15 10 
ORDNANCE. 

Ordinaries 228,059 1 7 

Extraordinaries $2,748 8.3 1 798575 
0 — 260,807 6 10 
N. 
| 175547 landmen —— — 627,689 19 4 
: 44383 ditto — 67,706 12 1 
1 Guards and garriſons — 386,186 © 103 
= Difference between Britiſh and ! 
1 Iriſh pay — . 
General and ſtaff officers — 11,473 18 6+ 
| Chelſea Hoſpital 122,221 13 5 
Reduced officers —— 105,326 16 8 
i Horſe-Guards reduced —— $70: 9 
"1 3 to widows 7 620 0 

ifference Britiſh an 
* 2 between Britiſh 9,536 10 7 
Land extras — 262,537 7 105 


| | 1,597,051 9 9; 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


Greenwich Hoſpital 6,000 o o 
Britiſh Muſeum — 3,000 © o 
Levant Company — 5,000 © O 
Nova Scotia — — 4.346 10 5 
Georgia — — 11086 6 
Eaſt- Florida — — 4,959 © 0 


Weſt- 
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Weſt-Florida — 5,450 oo 0 

American ſurveys — 1,888 4 0 
Senegambia — 6,336 © 9% 

Charts of Great Britain and Ireland 2,145 o © 

Charts of North-America — 3,711 15 0 

African forts 13,000 © o 

Commons addreſſes 12,578 14 9 

Cleaning Barbadoes harbour — 5, oo o 
Expences preventing diſtempers | _ 684 15 10 


among horned cattle 
Roads and bridges in North-Britain 6,998 10 7 
Further deficiency in the gold coin 46,846 g 3 
9 

1 


Extras of mint 22,824 19 
Further expence of coinage — 11,716 © 


DEFICIENCIES. 
Land — — 222,163 0 © 
Malt — 227,832 © © 
Grant 1774 112,828 2 54 
Fund 3+ per cent 1758 — 4,440 8 2 


Exchequer bills diſcharged — 1,250,000 
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166,559 19 9 


— . 607,974 10 7; 


©:..0 


— 


Total of Supplies _ — 5,556,453 

1, ooo, ooo l. 3 per cents. diſcharged 880,000 o © | 

Surplus of Ways and Means to 
anſwer defalcation of any 
doubtful articles of Ways and 


122,793 6 2 


—— TI_—no—_k 


2 10 


Surplus of Ways and Means diſpoſed of, 1 1,002,793 6 2 


—U— — — —ę——p — 


6,559,245 90 
WAYS and ME ANS, 1775. 
Land 3s, 1,500,000 © © 
Malt — 750,000 o © 
Sinking Fund, 5th January — — 11,239 10 0 
itto, 5th April — — $84,447 3 log 
Ditto growing produce ——— — 1,004,313 6 14 
Exchequer bills renewed ———— — 1,250,000 © © 
Profit on a lottery — — — 150,000 © © 
American revenus — — vn. 15,000 © © 
Gum 
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| | | 1 
Gum Seneca — „ 5, © o 
French prize money — — 17,000 © o 
Sale of the ceded iſlands — $0,000 © © 
Sundry ſurpluſſes in the Exchequer, conſiſting of 
ſurplus of duty on rice, apples, cambrick, mi- 22,246 9 © 
litia money, &c. — 
Total of Ways and Means —ſ.— 6,559,246 9 0 


—V —„— —ę: n — 


SUPPLIES of 1774 and 1775 compared. 
1774. 15 
L. ms. 775: . . d. 


Navy — — 1,904,917 4 3 1 * — 230,887 8 5 deer. 
Ordnanfde — 271,124 19 7 260,807 6 10 10,317 10 9 ditto 
Army — 1,549,720 14 8 1,597,001 9 oF 47,330 15 14 inct. 


Deficiencies —. 3847 3 3 607,974 10 74 $55,517 7 4 ditto 
. Miſcellaneons Services 0,252 13 1 166, 559 19 9 200,307 6 9 ditto 
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The humble Addreſs of the Right 
Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in Par- 
liament aſſembled ; preſented to his 
Majeſty on Thurſday the gth of 
February, 1775. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

W E, your Majeſty's moſt duti- 

ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in parliament aſſem- 
bled, return your majeſty our moſt 
humble thanks for having been 
graciouſly pleaſed to communicate 
to us the ſeveral papers relating to 
the preſent ſtate of the Britiſh co- 
lonies in America, which, by your 
majeſty's commands, have been 
laid before us: We have taken 
them into our moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration ; and we find, that a part 
of your majeſty's ſubjects, in the 
province of the Maſſachuſett's-Bay, 
have proceeded ſo far as to reſiſt 
the authority of the ſupreme legiſ- 
lature; that a rebellion at this time 
actually exiſts within the ſaid pro- 
vince ; and we ſee, with the utmoſt 
concern, that they have been coun- 
tenanced and encouraged by un- 
lawful combinations and engage- 
ments, entered into by your ma- 
jeſty's ſubjeAs in ſeveral of the 
other colonies, to the injury and 
oppreſſion of many of their inno- 


5 


cent fellow - ſubjects, reſident with” 

in the kingdom of Great-Britain“ 

and the reſt of your majeſty's do” 

minions : This conduct, on their 

part, appears to us the more in- 

excuſable, when we conſider with 

how much temper your majeſty, 

and the two houſes of parliament, 

have aQted in ſupport of the Jaws 

and conſtitution of Great-Britain. 

We can never ſo far deſert the truſt 
repoſed in us, as to relinquiſh any 
part of the ſovereign authority 
over all your majeſty's dominions, 

which, by law, is veſted in your 
majeſty and the two houſes of par- 
liament; and the conduct of many 
perſons, in ſeveral of the colonies, 
during the late diſturbances, is 
alone ſufficient to convince us how 
neceſſary this power 1s for the pro- 
tection of the lives and fortunes 
of your majeſty's ſubjects. 

We ever have been, and always 
ſhall be, ready to pay attention 
and regard to any real grievances 
of any of your majeſty's ſubjects, 
which ſhall, in a dutiful and con- 
ſtitutional manner, be laid before 
us; and, whenever any of the co- 
lonies ſhall make a proper appli- 
cation to us, we ſhall be ready to 
afford them every juſt and reaſon- 
able indulgence :. At the ſame time, 
we conſider it as our indiſpenſable 
duty humbly to beſcech your ma- 
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jeſty, that you will take the moſt 
effectual meaſures to inforce due 
obedience to the laws and autho- 
rity of the ſupreme legiſlature ; 
and we beg leave, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, to aſſure your ma- 
jeſty, that it is our fixed reſolution, 
at the hazard of our lives and pro- 
perties, to ſtand by your majeſty 
againſt all rebellious attempts in 
the maintenance of the juſt rights 
of your majeſty and the two houſes 
of parliament. 


His Majeſty's moſt Gracious An- 
ſwer. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© I thank you for this very dutiful 
and loyal addreſs, and for the affec- 
tionate and ſolemn aſſurances you 
give me of your ſupport in main- 
taining the juſt rights of my crown, 
and of the two houfes of parlia- 
ment ; and you may depend on m 
taking the molt ſpeedy and effec- 
tua! meaſures for inforcing due 
obedience to the laws, and the au- 


thority of the ſupreme legiſlature. 


Whenever any of my colonies 
ſhall make a proper and dutiful ap- 
plication, I ſhall be ready to con- 


clude with you, in affording them 


every juſt and reaſonadle indul- 


gence; and it is my ardent wiſh; 


that this diſpoſition may have a 
happy effect on the temper and 
conduct of my ſubjects in Ame- 
rica.“ 


Proteſt of feteral of the Lords, on 


its being reſolved in their Houle, 
on Tueſday, the 7th of February 
1775, to put à main Queſtion, vi. 
2 agree with the Commons in 


the ' foregoing Addreſs, Sent by 


addreſs in America. 
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them to their Lordſhips for their con- 
currence, by filling up the Blank 
left in it for that Purpoſe, with 
the Words, Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal ;” as [kewiſe another 
Proteft of ſeveral of the Lords, 
on their Houſe's agreeing with the 
Commons ix the /aid Addreſs. 


Diſentient, HE previous queſ- 

iſt, tion was moved, 
not to prevent the proceeding in 
the addreſs, communicated at the 
conference with the Commons, but 
in order to preſent the petitions of 
the N. American merchants and of 
the Weſt-India merchants and plan- 
ters, which petitionsthe Houſemight 
reject if frivolous, or poltpone if 
not urgent, as it might ſeem fit to 
their wiſdom ; but to hurry on the 
buſineſs to which theſe petitions fo 
materially and directly related, the 
expreſs prayer of which was, that 
they might be heard before any 
reſolution may be taken by this 
right honourable Houſe reſpecting 


America,“ to refuſe ſo much as to 


ſuffer them to be preſented, is a 


Proceeding of the moſt unwarrant- 


able nature, and directly ſubverſive 
of the moſt ſacred rights of the 
ſubject. It is the more particularly 
exceptionable, as a Lord, in his 
place, at the expreſs deſire of the 


Weſt-India merchants, informed 


the Houſe, that, if neceſſitated ſo 
to do, they were ready, without 


counſel, or farther preparation, in- 


ſtantly to offer evidence to prove, 


that ſeveral iſlands of the Weſt- 
Indies could not be able to ſubſiſt 


after the operation of the propoſed 
Juſtice, in 
regard to individuals, policy, with 
regard to the public, and decorum, 
with regard to ourſelves, required 
that we ſhould admit this petition * 

e 


be preſented. By refuſing it, juſ- 


tice is denied. 


2dly. Becauſe the papers laid up- 


on our table by the miniſters, are ſo 
manifeſtly defective, and ſo avow- 
edly curtailed, -that we can derive 
from them nothing like informa- 
tion of the true ſtate of the object 
on which we are going to act, or 
of the conſequences of the reſolu- 
tions which we may take. We 
ought, as we conceive, with glad- 
— to have accepted that infor- 
mation from the merchants, which, 
if it had not been voluntarily of- 
fered, it was our duty to ſeek. 


There is no information concern- - 


ing the ſtate of our colonies (taken 
in any point of view) which the 
merchants are not far more com- 
petent to give than governors or 
officers, who often know far leſs of 
the temper and diſpoſition, or may 
be more diſpoſed to miſrepreſent it 
than the merchants, Of this we 
have a full and melancholy expe- 
rience, in the miftaken ideas on 
which the fatal acts of the laſt par- 
liament were formed. 

3dly. Becauſe we are of opinion, 
that in entering into a war, in 
which miſchief and inconvenience 
are great and certain (but the ut- 
moſt extent of which it is 1mpoſh- 
ble to foreſee) true policy requires 
that thoſe who are moſt likely to 
be immediately affected ſhould be 
thoroughly ſatisfied of the delibera- 


tion with which it was undertaken : 


and we apprehend that the plan- 
ters, merchants, and manufac- 
turers will not bear their loſſes and 
burthens, brought on them by the 
propoſed civil war, the better for 
our refuſing ſo much as to hear 
them previous to our engaging in 
that war; nor will our precipita- 
tion in reſolving add much to the 
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ſucceſs in executing any plan that 
may be purſued, 

We proteſt therefore againſt the 
refuſal to ſuffer ſuch 3 to be 
preſented, and we thus clear our- 
ſelves to our country of the diſ- 
grace and miſchief, which muſt at- 
tend this unconſtitutional, indecent, 
and improvident proceeding. 


Richmond, Portland, 
Ponſonby, Camden, 
Archer, Fitzwilliam, 
Rockingham, Scarborough, 
Wycombe, Abergavenny, 
Effingham, Abingdon, 
Torrington, Craven, 
Stanhope, Courtenay, 


Cholmondeley, Tankerville. 

Then the main queſtion was put, 
whether to agree with the Com- 
mons in the ſaid addreſs, by in- 
ſerting the words (Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and) 

It was reſolved in the aftirma- 
tive. | 
Contents 87 
Not contents. 27 

Diſjentient, iſt. Becauſe the vio- 
lent matter of this dangerous ad- 
dreſs was highly agoravated by the 
violent manner in which it was 
precipitately hurried through the 
Houſe. Lords were not allowed 
the interpoſition of a moment's 
time for deliberation, before they 
were driven headlong into a decla- 
ration of civil war. A conference 
was held with the Commons, an 
addreſs of this importance pre- 
ſented, all extraneous information, 
although offered, poſitively refuſed ; 
all petitions arbitrarily rejected, 
and the whole of this moſt awful 
buſineſs received, debated, 
concluded in a ſingle day. 

2dly. Becauſe no legal grounds 
were laid in argument or in fact, 
to ſhew that a rebellion, properly ſo 
called, 


and _ 
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called, did exiſt in Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, when the papers of the lateſt 
date, and from whence alone we 
derive our information, were writ- 
ten. The overt- acts to which the 
ſpecies of treaſon affirmed in the 
addreſs ought to be applied, were 
not eſtabliſhed, nor any offenders 
marked out: but a general maſs 
of the acts of turbulence, ſaid to 
be done at various times and places, 
and of various natures, were all 
thrown together to make out one 
general con ſtructive treaſon. Nei- 
ther was there any ſort of proof of 
the continuance of any unlawful 
force, from whence we could infer 
that a rebellion does now exiſt, 
And we are the more cautious of 
Pronouncing any part of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions to be in actual 
rebellion, becauſe the caſes of con- 
ſtructive treaſon, under that branch 
of the 28 th of Edward the Third, 
which deſcribes the crime of re- 
bellion, have been already ſo far 
extended by the judges, and the 
diſtinctions thereupon ſo nice and 
ſubtle, that no prudent man ought 
to declare any ſingle perſon in that 
fituation, without the cleareſt evi- 
dence of uncontrovertible overt- 
acts, to warrant ſuch a declaration. 
Much lets ought ſo high an au- 
thority as boch houſes of parlia- 
ment to denounce ſo ſevere a judg- 
ment againſt a confiderable part 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, by which 
dis forces may think themſelves 
juſtified in commencing a war, 
without any further order or com- 
miſſion. 

3dly. Becauſe we think that ſeve- 
ral acts of the laſt parliament, and 
ſeveral late proceedings of admini- 
ſtration with regard to the colonies, 
are real grievances, and juſt cauſes 


of complaint; and we cannot, in 


U 


much provocation 
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honour, or in conſcience, conſent 
to an addreſs which commends the 
temper by which proceedings, ſo 
very intemperate, have been car. 
ried on; nor can we perſuade our. 
ſelves to authorize violent courſes 
againſt perſons in the colonies who 
have reſiſted authority, without, at 
the ſame time, redreſſing the priev. 
ances which have given but too 
r their beha. 
viour, 

4thly. Becauſe we think the looſe 
and general aſſurances given by the 
addreſs, of future redreſs of prie- 
vances, in caſe of ſubmiſſion, is 
far from ſatisfactory, or at all likely 
to produce their end, whillt -the 
acts complained of continue unre- 
pealed, or unamended, and their 
authors remain in authority here, 
becauſe theſe adviſers of all the 
meaſures which have brought on 
the calamities of this empire, will 
not be truſted whilſt they defend, 
as juſt, neceſſary, and even indul- 
gent, all the acts complained of as 
grievances by the Americans; and 
muſt, therefore, on their own prin- 
ciples, be found in future to go- 
vern the colonies in the manner 
which has already produced ſuch 
fatal effects; and we fear that the 
refuſal of this Houſe, ſo much as 
to receive, previous to determi- 
nation (which is the moſt offenſive 
mode of rejection) petitions from 
the unoffending natives of Great- 
Britain, and the Weſt India iſlands, 
affords but a very diſcouraging 
proſpect of our obtaining hereafter 
any petitions at all, from thoſe 
whom we have declared actors in 
rebellion, or abettors of that 
crime. ; 

Laſtly. Becauſe the means of in- 
forcing the authority of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, is confided to perſons 
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of whoſe capacity, for that purpoſe, 
from abundant experience, we have 
reaſon to doubt; and who have 
hitherto uſed no effectual means cf 
conciliating or of reducing thoſe 
who oppoſe that authority: this 
appears in the conſtant failure of all 
their projects, the inſufficiency of 
all their information, and the diſ- 
appointment of all the hopes, which 
they have for ſeveral years held out 
to the public. Parliament has ne- 
ver refuſed any of their propoſals, 
and yet our affairs have pro- 
ceeded daily from bad to worſe, un- 
til we have been brought, ſtep by 
ſep, to that ſtate of confuſion, and 
even civil violence, which was the 
natural reſult of theſe deſperate 
meaſures. 

We therefore proteſt againſt an 
addreſs amounting to a declaration 
of war, which is founded on no 
proper parliamentary information; 
which was introduced by refuſing 
to ſuffer the preſentation of peti- 
tions againſt it, (although it be the 
undoubted right of the ſubject to 
preſent the ſame) which followed 
the rejection of every mode of con- 
ciliation; which holds out no ſub- 
ſtantial offer of redreſs of grievan- 
ces; and which promiſes ſupport 
to thoſe miniſters who have in- 
flamed America, and groſly miſ- 


conducted the affairs of Great- 
Britain. 


Richmond, Cholmondeley, 
Craven, Abingdon, 
Archer, Portland, 
Abergavenny, Camden, 
Rockingham, Effingham, 
Wycombe, Stanhope, 
Courtenay, Scarborough 
Torrington, Fitzwilliam, 
Ponſonby, Tankerville. 
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Meſſage of his Majeſiy to the Houſe S 
Commons, on Friday, the 101% 
February, 1775. 


© George R. 
4 IS Majeſty being deter- 


mined, in conſequence of 
the addreſs of both Houſes of Par- 
liament, to take the moſt ſpeedy 
and effectual meaſures for ſupport- 
ing the juſt rights of his crown, and 
the two Houſes of Parliament, 
thinks proper to acquaint this 
Houſe, that ſome addition to his 
forces by ſea and land will be ne- 
ceſſary for that pur poſe; and doubts 
not but his faithful Commons, on 
whoſe zeal and affection he entirely 
relies, will enable him to make 
ſuch augmentation to his forces as 
the preſent occaſion ſhall be thought 
to require, 


a . 


— — 


Petition of the Lord Mayor of the 
City of London, &c. preſented to 
the Houſe of Commons, on Friday, 
the 24th of February, 1775. 


To the Honourable the Commons 


of Great Britain, in Parliament 
aſſembled. 


The Humble Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of 


the City of London, iz Common- 
Council aff. mbled, 


Sheweth, 
cc 1 although your peti- 


tioners bear all due reſpect 
to the policy of thoſe acts of parlia- 
ment, which have antiently pre- 
ſerved Great - Britain a neceſſary and 


beneficial 
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beneficial commerce with our colo- 
nies, yet they are exceedingly alarm- 
ed at the conſequences that muſt 
enſue, if the bill now depending in 
this honourable houſe ſhould paſs 
Into a law, entitled, ** A Bill to 
reſtrain the Trade and Commerce 
of Maſſachuſett's Bay and New 
Hampſhire, and Colonies of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Iſland, and 
Providence Plantation in North- 
America, to Great-Britain, Ireland, 
and the Britiſh Iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies, and to prohibit ſuch pro- 
vinces and colonies from carrying 
on any fiſhery on the banks of New- 
foundland, or other places therein 
to be mentioned, under certain con- 
ditions, and for a time to be li- 
mited;“ the ſaid bill, as your pe- 
titioners conceive, being unjuſtly 
founded, becauſe it involves the 
whole in the puniſhment intended 
for the ſuppoſed offences of a few. 
«© That it muſt, in its conſe- 
quences, overwhelm thouſands of 
his majeſty's loyal and uſeful ſub- 
jects with the utmoſt poverty and 
diſtreſs, inaſmuch as they will be 
thereby deprived of the fiſheries, 
which are the natural means of ſup. 
porting themſelves and families, 
That the extenſive commerce 
between Great-Britain and her co- 
lonies will, by this bill, be greatly 
injured, as a capital ſource of re- 
mittance will be ſtopt, which will 
not only diſconnect the future com- 
mercial intercourſe between thoſe 
colonies and this country, but will 
eventually render them incapable 
of paying the large debts already 
due to the merchants of this city. 
« That the utmoſt confuſion will 
probably enſue from enforcing this 
bill, if paſſed into a law, as it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that a great number 
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of men, natural hardy and brave, 
will quietly ſubmit to a law which 
will reduce them almoſt to famine, 
they not having within themſelves 
proviſions ſufficient for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. | 

That it will induce the French 
to extend their fiſheries, and by 
that means increaſe the wealth 
and ſtrength of our rivals in trade, 
to the great prejudice of this coun- 
try. 

* That your petitioners feel for 
the many hardſhips which their 
fellow- ſubjects in America already 
labour under, from the execution 
of ſeveral late acts of parliament, 
evidently partial and oppreſſive, 
and which ſeem to be extended and 
continued by this bill; inaſmuch 
as it confirms thoſe acts, which in 
particular caſes deprive the Ame- 
rican ſubject of trial by jury, pro- 
hibit the Americans from carrying 
proviſions from one colony to ano- 
ther, invite a contraband trade 
under military protection, prevent 
any ſubje&t of Great-Britain or 
Ireland from being part owner of 
certain American ſhips or veſſels, 
and veſt an undue and dangerous 
authority in the governor and coun- 
cil of Maſſachuſett's Bay. 


% Your petitioners, therefore, 
bumbly pray this honouradle 
houſe, that the ſaid bill may 


not paſs into a law.” 


__— 
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Articles of Confederation and perpe- 
tual Union, entered into by the De- 
legates of the ſeveral Colonies of 
New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's, 
Sc. Cc. oc. Sc. Cc. Sc. Cc. 
Sc. Oc. Ec. in General Congreſs, 


met 
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met at Philadelphia, May 2oth, 
7 


ARTICLE: L 


HE name of the confederacy 
ſhall henceforth be, The 
United Colonies of North Ame- 


Ca. 

IT. The united colonies hereby 
ſeverally enter into a firm league 
of friendſhip with each other, 
binding on themſelves and their 
poſterity, for their common defence 
againſt their enemies, for the ſecu- 
rity of their liberties and proper- 
ties, the ſafety of their perſons and 
families, and their mutual and ge- 
neral welfare, 

III. That each colony ſhall enjoy 
and retain as much as it may think 
fit of its own preſent laws, cuſtoms, 
rights, privileges, and peculiar ju- 
riſdictions, within its own limits; 
and may amend its own conſtitu- 
tion, as ſhall ſeem beſt to its own 
aſſembly or convention. 

IV. That, for the more conveni- 
ent management of general in- 
tereſts, delegates ſhall be elected 
annually, in each colony, to meet in 
General Congreſs, at ſuch time and 
place as ſnall be agreed on in the 
next preceding Congreſs. Only 
where particular circumſtances do 
not make a deviation neceſſary, it 
is underſtood to be a rule, that each 
ſucceeding Congreſs is to be held 
in a different colony, till the whole 
number be gone through, and ſo in 
perpetual rotation ; and that, ac- 
cordingly, the next Congreſs after 
the preſent ſhall be held at Anna- 
polis, in Maryland. 

V. That the power and duty of 
the Congreſs ſhall extend to the de- 
termining on warand peace, the en- 
tering into alliances, the reconcilia- 
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tion with Great-Britain, the ſet- 
tling all diſputes between colony 
and colony, if any ſhould ariſe, and 
the planting new colonies where 


proper. The Congreſs ſhall alſo 
make ſuch general ordinances 
thought neceſſary to the general 
welfare, of which particular aſſem- 
blies cannot be competent, viz. 
thoſe that may relate to our general 
commerce or general currency, to 
the eſtabliſhment of polls, the re- 
gulation of our common forces; the 
Congreſs ſhall alio have the ap- 
pointment of all officers civil and 
military, appertaining to the gene- 
ral confederacy, ſuch as general 
treaſurer, ſecretary, &c. &c. &c. 

VI. All charges of war, and all 
other general expences to be incur- 
red for the common welfare, ſhall 
be defrayed out of a common trea- 
ſury, which is to be ſupplied by 
each colony, in proportion to its 
number of male polls between 16 
and 60 years of age; the taxes for 
paying that proportion are to be 
laid and levied by the Jaws of each 
colony. 

VII. The number of delegates to 
be elected, and ſent to the Congreſs 
by each colony, ſhall be regulated 
from time to time, by the number 
of ſuch polls returned; ſo as that 
one delegate be allowed for every 
5000 polls. And the delegates are 
to bring with them to every Con- 
greſs an authenticated return of the 
number of polls in their reſpective 
colonies, which 1s to be taken for 
the purpoſes above-mentioned, 

VIII. At every meeting of the 
Congreſs, one half of the members 
returned, excluſive of proxies, ſhall 
be neceflary to make a quorum ; 
and each delegate at the Congrels 
ſhall have a vote in all caſes; and, 
it neceſſarily abſent, ſhall be al- 

lowed 
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lowed to appoint any other delegate 
from the ſame colony to be his 
proxy, who may vote for him. 

IX. An executive council ſhall 
be appointed by the Congreſs out 
of their own body, _—_— of 12 
perſons, of whom in the firſt ap- 
pointment, one third, viz, four, 
ſhall be for one year, four for two 
years, and four for three years ; 
and, as the ſaid terms expire, the 
vacancies ſhall be filled up by ap- 
pointments for three years, whereby 
one third of the members will be 
choſen annually; and each perſon 
who has ſerved the ſame term of 
three years as counſellor, ſhall have 
a reſpite of three years, before he 
can be elected again. This coun- 
cil, of whom two-thirds ſhall be a 
quorum, in the receſs of the Con- 
greſs, is to execute what ſhall have 
been injoined thereby; to manage 
the general continental bufineſs and 
intereſts, to receive applications 
from foreign countries, to prepare 
matters for the conſideration of the 
Congreſs, to fill up, pro tempore, 
continental offices that fall vacant, 
and to draw on the general treaſurer 
for ſuch monies as may be neceſ- 
ſary for general ſervices, and ap- 
propriated by the Congreſs to ſuch 
jervices. 

X. No colony ſhall engage in 
an offenſive war with any nation of 
Indians, without the conſent of the 
Congreſs or great council above- 
mentioned, who are firſt to conſider 
the juſtice and neceſſity of ſuch 
war. A 

XI. A perpetval alliance, offen- 
five and defenkve, is to be entered 
into, as ſoon as may be, with the 
Six Nations; their limits aſcer— 
tained, and to be ſecured to them; 
their lands not to be incroached on, 
nor any private or colony purchaſe 
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to be made of them hereafter to be 
held good, nor any contract for 
lands to be made, but between the 
great council of the Indians at 
Onondega and the general Con- 
greſs, The boundaries and lands 
of all the other Indians ſhall alſo be 
aſcertained and ſecured to them in 
the ſame manner; and perſons ap- 
pointed to reſide among them in 
proper diſtricts, who ſhall take care 
to prevent injuſtice in the trade 
with them; and be enabled at our 
| Hae” expence, by occaſional ſmall 
upplies, to relieve their perſonal 
wants and diſtreſſes; and all pur. 
chaſes from them ſhall be by the 
Congrels, for the general advantage 
and benefit of the united colonies. 
XII. As all new inſtitutions may 
have imperfections, which only time 
and experience can diſcover, it is 
agreed that the General Congreſs, 
from time to time, ſhall propoſe 
ſuch amendments of this conſtitu- 
tion as may be found neceſſary, 
which being approved by a majo- 
rity of the colony aſſemblies, ſhall 
be equally binding with the reſt of 
the articles of this confederation, 
XIII. Any and every colony from 
Great-Britain upon the continent 
of North-America, not at preſent 
engaged in our aſſociation, may, 
upon application, and joining the 
ſaid aſſociation, be received into 
the confederation, viz. Quebec, 
St. John's, Nova- Scotia, Bermudas, 
and the Eaſt and Welt Floridas, 
and ſhall thereupon be entitled to 
all the advantages of our union, 
mutual afliſtance, and commerce. 
Theſe articles ſhall be propoſed 
to the ſeveral provincial conven- 
tions or aſſemblies, to be by them 
conſidered ; and, if approved, they 
are adviſed to impower their dele- 


gates to agree and ratify the ſam? 
In 
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in the enſuing Congreſs; after 
which the union thereby eſtabliſhed 
is to continue firm, till the terms of 
reconciliation propoſed in the peti- 
tion of the laſt Congreſs to the 
King are agreed to; till the acts, 
ſince made, reſtraining the Ameri- 
can commerce and fiſheries, are re- 
pealed ; till reparation is made for 
the injury done to Boſton by ſhutting 
up its port; for burning Charles- 
town, and for the expence of this 
unjuſt war; and till all the Britiſh 
troops are withdrawn from Ame- 
rica. On the arrival of theſe 
events, the colonies are to return to 
their former connections and friend- 
ſhip with Great-Britain; but, on 
failure thereof, this confederation 
is to be perpetual, 


WHEREAS it hath pleaſed God 
to bleſs theſe countries with a 
moſt plentiful harveſt, whereby 
much corn and other proviſions 
can be ſpared to foreign nations 
who may want the ſame : 
Reſolved, That after the expira- 

tion of ſix months, from the 2oth 

of July inſtant, being the day ap- 
pointed by a late act of parliament 
of Great-Britain, for reſtraining the 
trade of the confederate colonies, 
all cuſtom-houſes therein (if the 
{aid act be not firſt repealed) ſhall 
be ſhut up, and all the officers 
of the ſame diſcharged from the 
execution of their ſeveral functions; 
and all the ports of the ſaid colonies 
are hereby declared to be thence- 
forth open to the ſhips of every ſtate 
in Europe that will admit our com- 
merce, and prote& it, who may 
bring in and expoſe to ſale, free of 
all duties, their reſpeRive produce 
and manufactures, and every kind 
of merchandize, excepting teas, and 
the merchandize of Great-Bri- 
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tain, Ireland, and the Britiſh Weſt. 
India iſlands. 

Reſolved, 'That we will, to the 
utmoſt of our power, maintain and 
ſupport this freedom of commerce 
for two years certain after its com- 
mencement, any reconciliation be- 
tween us and Great-Britain not- 
withſtanding, and as much longer 
beyond that term as the late acts of 
parliament for reſtraining the com- 
merce and fiſheries, and diſallow- 
ing the laws and charters of any of 
the colonies, ſhall continue unre- 


pealed. 


_ 


Addreſs, Sc. of the Lord Mayor of 
the City of London, &c. preſented 
to his Majeſty, en Friday the 14th 
ef July, 1775. 


To the King's Moſt Excellent Ma- 
| jeſty. 


T he humble Addre/s and Petition of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, 
in Common Council aſſembled, 


«« Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


OUR Majeſty's moſt loyal 
and dutiful ſubjects, the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the city of London, in Com- 
mon Council aſſembled, with all 
humility beg leave to lay themſelves 
at your royal feet, humbly im- 
ploring your benign attention to- 
wards the grievous diſtractions of 
their fellow-ſubje&s in America. 
The characteriſtic of th people, 
Sire, over whom you ic22n, has 
ever been equally remarked tor their 
unparalleled loyalty to their ſove- 
reign, whilſt the principles of the 
conſtitutien have been the rule of 


his 


» 
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his government, as well as a firm 
oppoſition whenever their rights 
have been invaded. 

Your American ſubjects, Royal 
Sire, deſcended from the ſame an- 
ceſtors with ourſelves, appear equal- 
ly jealous of the prerogatives of 
freemen, without which they can- 
not deem themlelves happy. 

Their cheariul and unaſked-for 
contributions, as well as willing 
ſervices to the mother country, 
whilſt they remained free from the 
clog of compulſory laws, will, we 


are ſure, plead powerfully with the 


humanity of your diſpoſition, for 
graciouſly granting them every rea- 
fonable opportunity of giving, as 
freemen, what they ſeem reſolutely 
determined to retuſe under the in- 
junction of laws made independent 
of their own conſent. 

The abhorrence we entertain of 
civil bloodſhed and confuſion will, 
we truſt, Sire, if not wholly excul- 
pate us in your royal mind, yet 
plead powerfully in our favour, for 
the warmth with which we lament 
thoſe meaſures, whoſe deſtructive 
principles have driven our Ameri- 
can brethren to acts of deſperation. 

Convinced of the earneſt diſpoſi- 
tion of the coloniſts to remain firm 
in all duteous obedience to the con- 
ſtitutional authority of this king- 
dom, permit us, moſt gracious ſo- 
vereign, to beſeech you that thoſe 
operations of force, which at pre- 
ſent diſtract them with the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions, may be ſuſ- 
pended ; and that, uncontrouled by 
a reftraint incompatible with a free 
government, they may poſſeſs an 
opportunity of tendering ſuch terms 
of accommodation, as, we doubt 
not, will approve them worthy 
of a diſtinguiſhed rank among 


the firmeſt friends of this coun- 
try. 
Signed by order of court, 
ü WILLIIAu Rix. 


To which addreſs and petition 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to return 
the following anſwer: 

« I AM always ready to liſten 
to the dutiful petitions of my ſub- 
jects, and ever happy to comply 
with their reaſonable requeſts; but, 
while the conſtitutional authority of 
this kingdom is openly reſiſted by 
a part of my American ſubjects, I 
owe it to the reit of my people, of 
whoſe zeal and fidelity I have had 
ſuch conſtant proofs, to continue 
and enforce thoſe meaſures by which 
alone their rights and intereſts can 
be aſſerted and maintained.” 


His Majeſiy's maſt gracious Speech to 
both Houſes of Parliament, Friday, 


May 26, 1775. 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Cannot, in juſtice to you, for- 
bear to expreſs my intire ſatiſ- 
faction in your conduct, during the 
courſe of this important ſeſſion. 
You have maintained, with a 
firm and ſteady reſolution, the rights 
of my crown, and the authority of 
parliament, which I ſhall ever con- 
ſider as inſeparable : you have pro- 
tected and promoted the commer- 
cial intereſts of my kingdoms, and 
you have, at the ſame time, given 
convincing proofs of your readineſs 
(as far as the conſtitution will al- 
low you) to gratify the wiſhes, and 
remove the apprehenſions, of my 
ſubjects in America; and I am per- 


ſuaded, that the moſt ſalutary ef- 
fects 


C 


ſets muſt, in the end, reſult from 
meaſures formed and conducied on 
| ſuch principles. 


The late mark of your aflection- 
ate attachment id me, and to the 


Quegh, and the zepl and unanimity 
which accompanigd it, demand my 
particular thanks 

] have the ſitis fac ac- 
quaint you, tha „as we from the 
general diſpoſitions of other powers, 
as from the ſolemn aſlurances which 
] have received, I have ore: zeaton 
to expect the continuauce of peace: 
nothing on my part, confilt.nt with 
the maintenance of the honour and 
intereſt of my kingdoms, ſhall be 
wanting to ſecure the public tran— 
quillity. 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 

It gives me much concern, tha 
the unhappy. diſturvances in {vme 
of my colonies have obliged ne to 
propole to you an auginentiiion of 
my army, and have preienied me 
from completing the intended re- 
duction of the eſtabliſhment of my 
naval forces, I cannot ſuſhcientiy 
thank you for the cheariuinets aud 
public ſpirit with which you have 
granted the ſupplies for the ſeveral 
ervices of the current year, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

| kave nothing to dehre of you 
but to uſe your beſt endeavours to 
preſerve and to cultivate, in your 
ſeveral counties, the fame regard 
tor public order, and the ſame diſ- 
cernment of their true intereſts, 
which have in theſe times diflin- 
guiſned the character of my faith - 
ful and beloved people; and the 
continuance of which cannot fail to 
render them happy at home, and 
reſpected abroad.“ 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by- 
his Majeſty's command, ſaid 


Vor. XVIII. 1775. 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is his Majeſty's royal will and 
plegiure, that this Parliament be 
prorogued to J'hurſday the twenty- 
ſeventh day of July next, to be then 
here held; and this Parliament is 
accordingly prorog ued to Thurſday 
the 27th day of July next. 


— - 


Declaration Ey the Repreſe: tali es 
of the United Colauies of 
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Amelie, 


Worth 
2529 met in G. woral 
Cong, ar Philadelphis , fetring 
forth the Canjes and Nec of 
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F it was poſſble for men, u ho 
[1 exerciſe their realon, to believe 
that the Divine Author of cur ex- 
iſtence intended a part of the hu- 
man race to hold an abſolute pro- 
perty in, and an unbounded power 


bed out by his in- 


Over others, mark 
nate gooduels and wiſdom, as the 
objects of a legal domination, ne- 
ver rightly reüflible, however ſe- 
vere and oppieſſive; the inhabi- 
tants of _theie colonies might at 
leaſt require from the Parliament of 
Great -Britaiu ſome evidence, that 
this dreadiul authority over them 
has been granted to that bvudy, But 
a reverence for our Grea: Creator, 
principles of hamaniiy, and the 
dictates of common iente, mult con- 
vince ail thoſe who reflect upon the 
ſubject, that government was in- 
ſtituted to promote the welfare of 
mankind, and ought to be admi- 
niicred for the atiainment of that 
end. The legiflature of Great- 
Britain, however ſtimulated by an 
inordinate paſiion tor a power nor 
only unjuſtifiable, but which they 
know to be peculiarly reprobated 
by the very conſtitution of that 
kingdom, and deſperate of tucceis 
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in any mode of conteſt where re- 
gard ſhould be had to truth, law, 
or right, have at length, deſerting 
thoſe, attempted to effect their cruel 
and impolitic purpoſe of enſlaving 
thele colonies by violence, and have 
thereby rendered it neceſſary for us 
to cloſe with their laſt appeal from 
reaſon to arms, Yet, however 
blinded that aſſembly may be, by 
their intemperaierage for unlimited 
domination, ſo as to {light juſtice 
and the opinion of mankind, we 
eſteem ourſelves bound, by bliga- 
tions of reſpect to the reit of the 

vorld, to make known the juſtice 
of our cauſe. 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of 
the iſland of Great-Britain, left 
their native land, to ſeek on theſe 
ſores a reſidence for civil and reli- 
gious freedom. At the expence of 
their blood, at the hazard of their 
fortunes, without the leaſt charge to 
the country from which they re- 
moved, by unceaſing labour and an 
unconquerable ſpuit, they effected 
ſettlements in the diſtant and in- 
hoſpitable wilds of America, then 
filled with numerous and warlike 
nations of Baibarians, Societies 
or governments, veſted with per- 
fect legiſlature-, were formed under 
Charters from the crown, and an 
harmonious intercourſe was eſta- 
bliſhed between the colonies and 
the kingdom from which they de- 
rived their origin. The mutual 
benefits of this union became in a 
ſhort time ſo extraordinary, as to 
excite aitoniſhment. It is univer- 
ſally confeſſed, that the amazing 
increaſe of the wealth, ſtrength, 
and navization of the realm, aroſe 
from this ſource; and the miniſter, 
who ſo wiſely and ſucceſsfully di- 
rected the meaſures of Great-Bri- 
tain in the late war, publicly de- 
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clared, that theſe colonies enable d 
her to triumph over her enemies, 
—'Towards the concluſion of that 
war, it pleaſed our Sovereign to 
make a change in his counſels.-.. 
From that fatal moment the affairs 
of the Britiſh empire began to fall 
into confuſion, and gradually flid- 
ing from the ſummit of glorious 
proſperity, to which they had been 
advanced by the virtues and abili- 
ties of one man, are at length dif. 
trated by the convulſions thut now 
ſhake it to its deepeſt foundations, 
The new mini'try, finding the 
brave foes of Britain, though tre- 
quently defeated, yet ſtill contend- 
ing, took up the unſortunate idea 
of granting them a ha y peace, 
and of then ſubduing her faithful 
friends. 

Theſe devoted colonies were 
judged to be in ſuch a ſtate, as to 
preſent victories without bloodſhed, 
and all the caſy emoluments of {ta- 
tutable plunder. The nninterrupt- 
ed tenor of their peaceable and re- 
ſpeRful behaviour, from the begin- 
ning of colonization; their duti— 
ful, zealous, and uſeful ſervices du- 
ring the war, though {o recently 
and amply acknowledged in the 
moſt honourable manner by his 
Majeſty, by the late King, and by 
Parliament; cold not fave them 
from the meditated innovations. 
Parliament)was influenced to adopt 
the pernicious project, and, al- 
ſumin new power over them, 
have, I the courſe of eleven years, 
given ſuch deciſive ipecimens of the 
ſpirit and conſequences attending 
this power, as to leave no doubt 
concerning the effects of acquiet- 
cence under it. They have under- 
taken to give and grant our money 
withoutourcoaſent, though we have 
ever exerciſed an excluſive right to 

- diſpoſe 


diſpoſe of our own property. Sta- 
tutes have been paſſed for extend- 
ing the juriſdiction of courts of 
Admiralty and Vice-admiraly be- 
vond their ancient limits, for de- 
priving us of the accuſtomed and 
1:e/timable privilege of trial by 
jury, in caſes affecting both life and 
property ; for ſuſpending the legiſ- 
jature of one of the colonies; for 
interdicting all commerce of an- 
other ; and for altering fundamen- 
tally the form of government eſta- 
bliſbed by charter, and ſecured by 
acts of its own legiſlature ſolemnly 
confirmed by the crown ; for ex- 
empting the © murderers * of colo- 
niſts from legal trial, and, in effect, 
from puniſhment ; for erecting in 
2 neghbouring province, acquired 
by the joint arms of Great- Britain 
and America, a deſpotiſm danger- 
bus to our very exilience ; and for 
yquartering ſoldiers upon the co— 
joniſts in time of profound peace. 
It has alſo been reſolved in parlia- 
ment, that coloniſts, charged with 
rommitting certain offenccs, ſhall 
be tranſported to England to be 
tried, 

But why ſhould we enumerate our 
injuries in detail? By one ſtatute it 
is declared, that Parliament can 
* of right make laws to bind us in 
all caſes whatever.” What is to 
defend us againſt ſo enormous, ſo 
unlimited a power? Not a fingle 
man of thoſe who aſſume it is cho- 
ſen by us, or. is ſubject to our con- 
troul or influence; but, on the con- 
trary, they are all of them exempt 
from the operation of ſuch laws; 
and an American revenue, if not 
diverted from the oſtenſible pat- 
poles for which it is raiſed, would 
actually lighten their own burdens, 
m proportion as they increaſe ours. 
We ſaw the miſery to which ſuch 
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deſpotiſm would reduce us. We 
for ten years inceſſantly and inef- 
fectually beſieged the throne as 
ſupplicants; we reaſoned, we re- 
monſtrated with parliament in the 
moſt mild and decent language. 
But adminiſtration, ſenſible that we 
ſhould regard theſe oppreii ve mea- 
ſures as freemen ought to do, ſent 
over fleets and armies to enforce 
them, The indignation of the 
Americans was rouled, it is true; 
but it was the indignation of a vir- 
tuous, loyal, and affectionate peo- 
ple. A congreſs of delegates from 
the united colonies was aſſembled 
at Philadelphia, on the 5th day of 
lait September. We refolved again 
to offer an humble and dutiful pe- 
tition to the King, and alſo addreſ- 


ſed our fellow ſubjeds of Great- 


Britain, We have purſued every 
temperate, every reſpectful meaſure ; 
we have even proceeded to break 
off our commercial intercourſe with 
our fellow ſubjects, as the laſt peace- 
able admonition, that our attach- 
ment to no naiion upon earth would 
ſupplant our attachment to liberty: 
This, we flatter ourſelves, was the 
ultimate ſtep of the controverſy; but 
ſubſequent events have ſhewn how 
vain was this hope of finding mo- 
deration 1n our enemies, 

Several threatening expreſſions 
againſt the colonies were inſerted 
in his Majeſty's ſpeech. Our pe- 
tition, though we wer? told it was 
a decent one, that his Majeſty had 
been pleaſed to receive it graciouſly, 
and io promiſe laying it before his 
parhament, was huddled into both 
houſes amongſt a bundle of Ame- 
rican papers, and there neglected. 


The Lords and Commons, in their 


addreſs, in the month of February, 
ſaid, „that a rebellion at that time 


actually exiſted within the province 
[R]) 2 of 
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of Maſſachuſctt's-Bay; and that 
thoſe concerned in it nad been coun- 
tenanced and encouraged by un- 
lawful combinations and engage- 
ments, entered into by his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects in ſeveral of the 
other colonies ; and therefore they 
beſought his Majefly that he would 
take the moſt effectual meaſures to 
enforce due obedience to the laws 
and authority of the ſupreme legiſ- 
Jature.* Soon after, the commercial 
intercourſe of whole colonies, with 
foreign countries and with each 
other, was cut off by an act of 
parliament; by another, ſeveral 
of them were intirely prohibited 
from the fiſheries in the ſeas near 
their coalts, on which they always 
depended for their ſuſtenance; and 
large re-inforcements of ſhips and 
troops were immediately ſent over 
to General Gage. 

Fruitleſs were all the intreaties, 
arguments and eloquence of an il- 
laſtrious band, of the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed peers and commoners, 
who nobly and ftrenuouſlly aſſerted 
the juſtice of our cauſe, to ſtay or 
even to mitigate the heedleſs fury 
with which theſe accumulated and 
unexampled outrages were hurried 
on. Equally fruitleſs was the inter- 
ference of the city of London, of 
Briſtol, and many other reſpectable 
towns in our favour. Parliament 
adopted an inſidious manceuvre, 
calculated to divide us, to eſtabliſh 
a perpetual auction of taxations, 
where colony ſhould bid again{t 
colony, all of them uninformed 
what ranſom ſhould redeem their 
lives; and thus to extort from us 
at the point of the bayonet the un- 
known ſums that hould be ſuffi- 
cient to gratify, if poſſihle to gra- 
tify, miniſterial rapacity, with the 
miſerable indulgence left to us of 
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raiſing in our own mode the pre- 
ſcribed tribute. What terms more 
rigid and humiliating could have 
been dictated by remorſele(s victors 
to conquered enemies ? In our cir. 
cumſtances, to accept them would 
be to deſerve them. 

Soon after the intelligence of 
theſe proceedings arrived on this 
continent, General Gage, who. in 
the courſe of the lait year had taken 
poſſeſſion of the town of Bokon, 
in the province of Maſſachuſett's. 
Pay, and {till occupied it as a gar- 
riſon, on the 19th day of April, 
ſent out from that place a large de- 
tachment of his army, Who made 
an unprovoked aſſault on the in- 
habitants of the ſaid province, at the 
town of Lexington, as appears by 
the affidavits of a great number of 
perions, ſome of whom were of- 
cers and ſoldiers of that Jetach- 
ment; murdered eight of the in- 
habitants, and wounded many 
others. From thence the t1cops 
proceeded in warlike array to tle 
town of Concord, where they let 
upon another party of the inhabi- 
ants of the ſame province, killing 
ſeveral and wounding more, until 
compelled to retreat by the coun- 

.try-people ſuddenly aſſembled to 
repel this cruel aggreſſion. Ho!l- 
lities thus commenced by tle 
Britiſh troops, have been ſince pro- 
ſecuted by them without regard t 
faith or reputation. The 1nhadt- 

/ tants of Boon being confined 
within that town by the General, 
their Governor; and having, in 
order to procure their diſmiſſion, 
entered into a treaty with him; 
it was ſtipulated that the {aid in- 
habitants, having depoſited their 
arms with their own magiftrates, 
ſhould have liberty to Gepart, 125: 
ing with them their other 7 5 

10 
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They accordingly delivered up their 
arms; but, in open violation of 
honour, in defiance of the obliga- 
tion of treaties, which even ſavage 
nations efteem ſacred, the Go- 
vernor ordered the arms depoſited 
as aforeſaid, that they might be 
preſerved for their owners, to be 
ſeized by a body of ſoldiers; de- 
tained the gregteſt part of the in- 
habi:ants in the town, and com- 
peiled the few, who vere permit- 
ted to retire, to Jeave their moſt 
valuable effects behind 

By this perfidy wives are ſepara— 
ted from their huſbands, children 
from their' parents, the aged and 
fick from thei: r-iations and friends, 
who win to attend and comfort 
them; and thoie who have been 
uſed to hve in plenty, and even 
elegance, are reduced to deplorable 
difrcts. 

The General further emulating 
his Miniſterial Maſters, by a pro- 
clamation beating date on the 12th 
day of June, after venting the 
groiteſt tal/hoods and calumnies 
againſt the good people of thele 
colonies, proceeds to declare 
them all, either by name or de- 
ſcription, to be rebels and traitors, 
to ſuperiede the courle of the com- 
mon law, and inſtead thereof to 
pub.iſh and order the ue and exer- 
ciſe of the law martial“ is 
troops have butchered cur country- 
men; have wantonly burn: Charles- 
town, beſides aconfiderable number 
ot houſes in other places; our ſhip3 
and veſſels are ſeized ; the necei- 
ſary ſupplies of proviſions are in- 
tercepted; and he is exerting his 
utmoſt power to ſpread deſtruction 
and devaſtation around him. 

We have received certain intel- 
ligence, that General Carleton, the 
Governor of Canada, is inſiigating 


the people of that province and the 

Indians to fall upon us; and we 

have hut too much reaſon to ap- 

prehend, that ſchemes have been 

formed to excite domeſtic enemies 

againſt us. In brief, a part of 

theſe colonies now feels, and all 

of them are ſure of fecling, as lar 

as the vengeance of adminittrancn 
can inf] them, the comp icatcd 

cnlamities of fte, fword, and fa- 

mine. We are reduced to the al- 

ternative of chuſing an uncond1- 

tional ſubmiſſion to the tyranny 

of irritated miniſters, or reſiſtance 

by force. The latter is our choice. 

We have counted the coſt of this 
conteſt, and find nothing ſo dread- 
ful as voluntary fl very. Honour, 
juſtice, and humanity forbid us 
tamely to ſurrender that freedom 
which we received from our gallant 
anceilors, and which cur innocent 
poſterity have a right to receive 
from us. We cannot endure the 
inlamy and guilt of reſignins ſuc- 
ceeding generations to that wretch- 
edneſs which inevitably awaits 
them, if we baſely intail heredi- 
tary bondage upon them. 

Our caute is juſt: Our union is 
perfect: Our internal reſ>urc's are 
great, and, if neceſſary, fore:gn 
aliſlance is undoubtedly attainable. 
We gratefally acknowledge, as 
fignal initances of the divine fa- 
vour towards us, that his Providence 
au d not permit us to he called 
ino this ſevere controverſy, until 
we were grown up to our preſent 
ſtrength, had been previouſly exer- 
ciſed in warlike operations, and 
poſſeſſed of the means of defend- 
ing ourſelves, With hearts for- 
tied with theſe animating reflec- 
tions, we moſt ſolemnly before 
God and the world declare, that, 
exerting the utmoſt energy of thoſe 
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powers which our beneficent Crea- 
tor hath graciouſly beſtowed upon 
us, the arms we have been com- 
pelled by our enemies to aſſume, we 
will, in defhance of every hazard, 
with unabated firmneſs and per- 
ſeverance, employ for the preſerva- 
tion of our liberties, being with 
one mind reſolved to die freemen 
rather than to live ſlaves. 

Leſt this declaration ſhould diſ- 
quiet the minds of our friends and 
fellow ſubjeRts in any part bf the 
empire, we allure them, that we 
mean not to diſſolve that union 
which has ſo long and ſo happily 
ſubſiſted between us, and which we 
ſincerely with to fee reſtored. Ne- 
ceſſity has not yet driven us into 
that deiperate meaſure, or induced 
us to excite any other nation to war 
againſt them, We have not raiſed 
armies, with ambitious deſigns of 
ſeparating from Great-Britain, and 
eitabliſhing independent ſtates, We 
fight not for glory, or for conqueſt, 
We exhibit tomankind theremark- 
able ſpectacle of a people attacked 
by unprovoked enemies, without any 
imputation, or even ſuſpicion, of 
offence. They boaſt of their pri- 
vileges and civilization, and yet 

roffer no milder conditions than 
ds or death. 

In our own native land, in de- 
fence of the freedom that is our 
birchright, and which we eyer en- 
joyed till the late violation of it 
for the protection of our property, 

acquired ſolely by the honeſt in- 
Jufiry of our ſorefathers, and our- 
ſelves; againſt yiolence actually 
offered, we have taken up arms, 

e ſhall lay them down when ho- 
ſtilities ſhall ceaſe on the part of 
the aggreſſors, and all danger of 
their bejag renewed ſhall be re- 
PRE: ed dee bees. 
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With an humble confidence in 
the mercies of the ſupreme and im- 
partial judge and ruler of the uni- 
verſe, we molt devoutly im plote 
his divine goodneſs to conduct us 
happily through this great conflict, 
to diſpoſe our adverſaries to recon- 
ciliation on reaſonable terms, and 
thereby to relieve the empire from 
the calamities of civil war. 


By order of the congreſs, 


Jonx Haxcock, Preſident, 


Atteſted, 
CARLES THOMPSON, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, July 6, 1/5. 


A Second Petition from the General 
Congreſs in America, 70 his Ma- 
jeſty. 


=" HE following is à true copy of 

" the Petition from the General 
Congreſs in America, to his Majeſty, 
ah, abe delivered to Lord Dart- 
mouth the firſt of this month, and 
to which, his Lordſhip ſaid, no an- 
{wer would be given. 


Richard Penn, 
Sept. 4. 1775. Arthur Lee. 


To the King's 1K excellent Majeſty. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


WI your Majeſty's faithful 


ſubjects of the colonies of 
New Hamplhire, Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, Rhode liland, and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 
the counties of New Caſtle, Kent 
and Suſſex in Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lind, in behalf of ourſelves and the 
EE inhabitants 
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inhabitants of theſe colonies, who 
have deputed us to repreſent them 
in General Congreſs, entreat your 
Majeſty's gracious attention to this 
our humble petition, 

The union between our mother- 
country and theſe colonies, and the 
energy of mild and juſt govern- 
ment, produced benefits ſo remark- 
ably important, and afforded ſuch 
aſurance of their permanency and 
increaſe, that the wonder and envy 
of other nations were excited, 
while they beheld Great - Britain 
riſing to a power the moſt extra- 
ordinary the world had ever known. 
Her rivals obſerving that there was 
no probability of this happy con- 
nection being broken by civil diſ- 
ſentions, and apprehending its fu- 
ture effects, if left any longer un- 
diſturbed, reſolved to prevent her 
receiving ſo continual and formid- 
able an acceſſion of wealth and 
ſtrength, by checking the growth 
of theſe ſettlements, from which 
they were to be derived. 

in the proſecution of this at- 
tempt, events ſo unfavourable to the 
deſign took place, that every friend 
to the intereſt of Great- Britain and 
theſe colonies, entertained pleaſing 
and reaſonable expectations of ſee- 
Ing an additional force and exten- 
ſion immediately given to the ope- 
rations of the union hitherto ex- 
perienced, by an enlargement of 
the dominions of the crown, and 
the removal of ancient and warlike 
enemies to a greater diſtance. 

At the concluſion, therefore, of 
the late war, the moſt glorious and 
zdvantageous that ever had been 
carried on by Britiſh arms, your 
loyal colonies, having contributed 
to its ſucceſs by ſuch repeated and 
ſtrenuous exertions as frequently 
p'Oocured them the diſtinguiſhed 
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approbation of your Majeſly, of 
the late king, and of parliament, 
doubted not but that they ſhould 
be permitted, with the reſt of the 
empire, to ſhare in the bleſſings of 
peace, and the emoluments of vic- 
tory and conqueſt. While theſe 
re ent and honourable acknowledg- 
mentis of their merits remained on 
record in the journals and acts of 
that auguſt legiſlature, the parhia- 
ment, undefaced by the imputation, 
or even the ſuſpicioa of any of- 
fence, they were alarmed by a new 
Syſtem of ſtatutes and regulations, 
adopted for the adminiſtration of 
the colonies, that filled their minds 
with the moſt painful fears and 
jealouſies; and, to their inexpreſ- 
ſible aſtoniſhment, perceived the 
dangers of a foreign quarrel quick- 
ly ſucceeded by domeſtic dangers, 
in their judgment of a more dread- 
ful kind. 

Nor were their anxieties alle- 
viated by any tendency in this 
ſyſtem to promote the welfare of 
the mother-country : for though its 
effects were more immediately felt 
by them, yet its influence appeared 
to be injurious to the commerce and 
proſperity of Great-Britain, | 

We ſhall decline the ungrateful 
taſk of deſcribing the irkſome va- 
riety of artifices practiſed by many 
of your Majeſty's miniſters, the 
deluſive pretences, fruitleſs ter- 
rors, ond unavailing ſeverities, 
which have from time to time been 
dealt out by them in their attempts 
to execute this impoline plan, or 
of tracing through a ſeries of years 
paſt the progrets of the unhappy 
differences betveen Great-Britain 
and theſe colonies, which have 
flowed from this fatal ſource. Your 
Majeſty's miniſters perſevering in 
their meaſures, and proceeding to 

KJ 4 open 
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open hoſſilities for enforcing them, 
have compelled us to arm in our 
own detence, and have engaged us 
in a controverſy fo peculiarly ab- 
horrent from the affections of your 
ſtill faithful coloniſts, that when 
we conſider whom we muſt oppoſe 
in this conteſt, and if it continues, 
what may be the conſequence; our 
own particular misfortunes are ac- 
counted by us only as parts of our 


diſtreſs 


Knowing to what violent reſent- 


ments and incurable animoſites 
civil diſcords are apt to exaſperate 
and inflame the contending parties, 
we think ourſelves required by in- 
diſpen able obligations to Almighty 
God, to your Majchy, to our fel- 
low - ſubjects, and ourſelves, im- 
mediately to uſe all the means in 
our power, not incompatible with 
our ſafety, for Ropping the further 
effuſion of blocd, and tor averting 
the impending calamities that 
threaren the Britiſh empire, Thus 
called upon to addreſs your Ma- 
zeſty on aflairs of fuch moment to 
America, and probably to ail vour 


dominions, we arc earteltly deutrous 


of performing this once with the 
utmoſt deference to your Ila;elty ; 
and we therefore pray that your 
royal magnanimity and benevo- 
Jence may make the moſt favour- 
able conſtructions of our expreſ- 
fions on ſo uncommon an occaiion. 

Could we repreſent, in their 


Fall force, the fentiments which 
agitate the minds of vs, your duti- 
Ful ſubjects, we are perſuaded your 


Majeſty would aſcribe any ſeeming 


deviation fr:m reverence, in our 


language, and even in our conduct, 
not to any reprehenſible intention, 
but to the impoſſibility of recon- 


ceiling the uſual appearances of re- 
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ſpect with a juſt attention to our 
preſervation againſt thoſe artful and 
cruel] enemies, who abuſe your 
royal conhdence and authority for 
the purpole of eifeRing our de- 
ſtruction, 

Attached to your Majeſty's per- 
ſon, fomly and government, with 
all the devotion that principle and 
affection can inſpire, connected 
with Great Britain by the ſtrongeſt 
ties that can unite ſocieties, and 
deploring every event that tends in 
any degree to weaken them, we 
ſolemnly afure your Maicly that 
we not only moſt ardently deu re the 
former harm:ny between. ver and 
theſe colonies may be reilores, but 
that a c:ncrd ma, be efatl:ijbed be- 
tween them upon fo firm a bits, as 
to perpetuate its blefiings uninter- 
rupted by any future diſſentions to 
ſucceeding generations in both 
countrics; to tiantmit your Majes 
ſty's name to pnterity, - autrrned 
with that fipuat und I. fing glory 
that has attended the memory of 
thoſe illuſtrigus perſonages, whoſe 
virtues and abilities have exiica- 
ted nates from dangerous convul- 
ſions, and by iccuring happineſs 
to others, have credtcd the mot 
noble and durable monumeats to 
their own fame. 

We beg leave further to aſſure 
your Majeſty, that notwithflanding 
the ſufierings of your loyal cdlo- 
nills, during the courſe of the pre- 
fent controveriy, our breaſts retain 
too tender a regard for the king- 
dom from uhich we derive our 
origin, to requeſt fuch a reconct- 
lation, as might in any manner 
be incoufiflent with her dignity er 
her <:rl/are. Theſe, related as we 
are to her, honour and duty, as 
well as inclination, induce us to 

{npport 
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ſupport and advance ; and the ap- 

rehenſfions that now oppreſs our 
Mark: with unſpeakable grief be- 
ing once removed, your Maj-ity 
will und your faithful ſubjects, on 
this continent, ready and willing, 
at all times, as they have cver 
been, with their lives and fortunes, 
to alert and maintain the rights 
and interests of your Majeſty and 
of our mother-countiy, 

We tacrefore betezch your Ma- 
jeſty, that your royal authority and 
inſluence may be graciouily inter- 
poſed, to procure us relief from 
our afflicting tears and jealouſies, 
occahoned by the ſyſtem before 
mentioned, and to ſettle peace 
through cvery part of your domi- 
nions; with all humility ſubmit- 
ting to your Majeſty's wiſe conh- 
deration, whether it may not be 
expedient, for facilitating theſe 
important purpoſes, that your Ma- 
jeſty be plealed to wire /ome 
m:de by which the united applica 
tions of your faithful coloniſts to 
the throne, in purſuance of their 
common councils, may be impro— 
ved into a happy and permanent 
reconciliation; and that in the 
mean time meaſures be taken for 
preventing the further deſtruction 
of the lives of your Majeſty's ſub- 
Jects, and that ſuch Ratutes as more 
immediately diſtreis any of your 
Majeſty's colonies be repealed. For 
by luch arrangements as your Ma- 
Jety's wiſdom can form, for col- 
lecting the united ferte of your 
American people, are convinced 
your Majeuy would receive ſuch 
ſatisfactory provis of the diſpoſi- 
tion of the colonifts toward their 
ſovereipn and the parent ſtate, that 
the wiſhed- for opportunity would 
ſoon be reſtored to them, of evin- 


eing the ſincerity of their proleſ- 
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ſions, by every teſtimony of devo- 
tion becoming the molt dutiful ſub- 
jects, and the moſt affectionate co- 
lonilis. 

That your Majeſty may enjoy a 
long and proſperous reign, andthat 
your deſcendants may govern the 
dominions, with honour to them- 
ſelves, and happineſs to their ſub- 
jects, is our ſincere and fervent 
prayer, 

Joux Hancock. 


Colonies of New Hampſhire, John 
Langdon, i hmas Culhing. 

Maſſachuſett's Bay. Samuel A- 
dams, john Adams, Robert Treat 
Paine. | 

Rhede Hand. Stephen Hopkins, 
Samuel Ward, Eliphant Dyar. 

ConneH ut. Roger Sherman, 
Silas Deane. 

New York. Philip Levingſton, 
James Duane, John Alſop, Francis 
Lewis, John Jay, Robert Leving- 
ton, junior, Lewis Morris, Wm. 
Flovd, Henry Wiſner. 

New Jerſey. William Leving- 
ſton, John Deharts, Richard 
Smith. 

-nn/;Ivania., John Dickenſon, 
Beojamin Franklin, George Roſs, 
James Wilſon, Charles Wilſon, 
Charles Humphreys, Edward Bid- 
dle. 

De/aware Counties. Cæſar Rod- 
ney, Thomas M' Kean, George 
Read. | 

Maryland. Matthew Tilghman, 
Thomas johnſon, ſunior, William 
Pace, Samuel Chaſe, Thomas 
Scene 

Virginia. P. Henry, junior, R. 
Henry Lee, Edmond Fendleton, 
Benjamin Harriſon, Thomas Jef- 
ter{on. 

North Carolina. Wm. Hooper, 
Joleph Hewes, 


South 
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South Carolina. 
ton, Thomas Lynch, Chriſtopher 
Gadſden, J. Rutlege, Edward Rut- 


lege. = 


Henry Middle- 


tt... —_—— 


—— —— 


Speech of bis Ec-ccellency, Simon, 
Earl of Harcourt, to both Houſes 
of the Iriſh Parliament, ox T uel- 
day, the 10th of October, 1775. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
K diſtinguiſhed loyalty to 
the King ; your juſt atrention 
to the honour and dignity of his 
government; and your well-regu- 
Jated zeal for the peace and happi- 
neis of your country; have made 
ſo ſenſible an impreſſion on my 
mind, during a three years reſi- 
dence amongſt you, that, encou- 
raged by the experience of what I 
have ſeen, it is with the moſt ſincere 
fatistactiun I meet you again in par- 
liament. 
am perſuaded that you enter- 
tain a grateful ſenſe of the bletiings 
you eojoy under the mild and firm 
government of the beſt of ſove- 
reigns; and his Majeſty relies on 
the known zeal and loyalty of his 
ſubjects of Ireland, that, whilſt 
his government is diſturbed by a 
rebeiiion exiſting in a part of his 
American dominions, you will be 
ready to ſhew your inviolable at- 
tachment to his perſon and govern- 
ment, in the aſſertion of his juſt 
rights, and in the ſupport of his 
lezal authority. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, _ 

I have ordered the proper ac- 
counts and eſtimates to be laid be- 
fore you, that you may be enabled 
to judge of the provikons necel- 
ſary to be made for the ordinary 
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expences of his Majeſty's enablich. 
ments, and for diſcharging an ar. 


rear which has been unavoidably 
incurred. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I am happy to inform you, that, 
fince your laſt meeting, his Maje- 
ſty's tender concern for the welfare 
of this kingdom hath induced him 
to paſs ſeveral laws in the Britiſh 
parliament highly beneficial t9 
your commerce, your manufac. 
tures, and your agriculture, 

By the act which extends the 
great advantages of Britiſh fiſherics 
to Ireland, a ſource of induſtry aud 
wealth 1s opened to you, which 
has made other nations great and 
flouriſhing. Let me therefore re- 
commend to your earneſt attention 
the improvement of advantages 
tending ſo obviouſly to promote 
your navigation and trade; in the 
purſuit of which you may depend 
upon my warmeſt aſſiſtance and 
ſupport. 

The act which allows the cloath- 
ing and accoutrements neceſſary 
for his Majeſty's forces, puid from 
the revenues of this kingdom, to 
be exported from Ireland, is a par- 
ticular mark of the royal favour; 
and even that which allows the im- 
portation of rape-ſeed into Great- 
Britain from this kingdom, under 
certain regulations, connected with 
thoſe ſalutary laws paſſed in your 
laſt ſeſſion, form ſuch a ſyſtem of 
agriculture and improvement as 
will, I truſt, ſecure riches and 
plenty to the people of Ireland. 

A bounty granted by Great- 
Britain npon the importation of 
flax-ſeed, is ſo marked a recom- 
mendation of the linen manufac- 
ture, that it becomes needleſs for 
me to urge the molt perſevering ap- 

plication 
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plication to that ſtaple of your 
try. 
ohe Proteſtant Charter Schools, 
an inſtitution eſtabliſhed on the 
rineiples of wiſdom and humanity, 
and ſo peculiarly adapted to the 
preſent ſtate and circumſtances of 
this kingdom, are eminently inti- 
tled to your conſideration and 
care. 

On my part, you may be aſſured 
that | ſhall continue faithfully to 
repreſent your loyalty and zeal to 
his Majefty ; and that 1 ſhall chear- 
fully co-operate with you in what- 
ever may tend to advance the proſ- 
perity and happinets of this king- 
dom. 


* 
— — 


e Addreſs, Memorial, and Peti- 
tion, , ſeveral of the Gentle- 
men, Merchants, and Traders 


of the City of London, preſented 


by a Deputatien of them to his 
Majeſty, cz Weducſday he 11th 
of October, 1775+ 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, 


The humble Addreſs, Memorial, 
and Petition of the Gentlemen, 
Merchants, and Traders of 
London. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
E your Majeſty's moſt duti— 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and Traders 
of London, beg leave to approach 
your Majeſty with unfeigned aſ- 
ſurance of affedion and attachment 
to your Majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment, and to repreſent, with 
great humility, our ſentiments on 
the preſent alarming ſtate of public 
affairs. 


„ 


. 
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By the operation of divers at 
of the Britiſh parliament, we be- 
hold, with deep afil tion, that 
happy communion of intereſts and 
good offices, which had fo long 
ſubſiſted between this country and 
America, ſuſp:nded, and an inter- 
courſe (which, augmenting, as it 
grew, the ſtrength and dignity of 
your Majeſty's dominions, hath en- 
abled your Majeſty to defeat the 
natural rivals of your greatneſs in 
every quarter of the world) threat- 

ened with 1rretrievable ruin. 
Wie ſhould bumbly repreſent to 
your Majeſty, if they had not been 
already repreſented, the deadly 
wounds which the commerce of 
this country mult feel from theſe 
unfortunate meaſures ; that it has 
not yet more deeply felt them is 
owing to temporary and accidental 
cauſes which cannot long con- 
tinue, 

But we beg your Majeſty to caſt 
an eye on the general property of 
this land, and to reflect what muſt 
be its fate when deprived of our 
American commerce, 

It fills our minds with additional 
grief to ſee the blood and treaſure 
of your Majelly's ſubjects waſted 
in effecting a fatal ſeparation be- 
tween the different parts of your 
Majeſty's empire, by a war, un- 
certain in the event, deitructive in 
its conſequences, and the object 
contended for loſt in the conteſt. 8 

The experience we have had of 
your Majeſty's paternal regard for 
the welfare and privileges of all 
your people, and the opinion we 
entertain of the juſtice of the Britiſh 
parliament, forbid us to believe, 
that laws, ſo repugnant to the 
policy of former times, would have 
received their ſanction, had the 
real circumſtances and ſentiments 


of 


* Y 
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of the colonies been thoroughly 
underftood, or the true principles 
of their connection with the mo- 
ther- country been duty weighed ; 
we are therefore neceſſirily con- 
ſtrained to impute blame to thoſe 
by wbum vour RMI. jeny and the 
parliament have been Gefipned!y 
miſted, or partially informed of 
thoſe matters, on a full knowledge 
of which alone, determinaticns of 
fuch importance ſhould have been 
founded. 

We beg leave farther to repre- 
fent to your Majeſty, that, in que- 
ſtions of high national concern af- 
feting the deareſt intereſts of a 
ſlate, ſpeculation and experiment 
are ſeldum to be juſtified : That 
want of foreſight is want of judg- 
ment ; and perſeverance in mea- 
ſures, which repeated experience 
hath condemned, ceaſes to be 
error. 

We might appeal to the hiftory 
of all countries to ſhew, that force 
hath never been employed with 
' ſucceſs, to change the opinions or 
convince the minds of freeinen ; 
and, from the annals of our own 
in particular, we learn, that the 
free and voluntary git's of the ſub- 
ject have ever exceeded the exuc- 
tions of the ſword. 

Reitraining, prohibitory, and 
enal laws have failed to re-eita- 
liſh the public tranquillity ; and 

the preſent ſtate of this unfortunate 
diſpute affords reaion to believe, 
that, as it commenced without 
policy, it mult be proſecuted by 
means which the natural and con- 
ſtitutional ſtrength of Great-Britain 
cannot ſupply. 

In your Majeſty's juſtice we con- 
fide for a fair conſtruction of an ap- 
prehenſton we have conceived, that 


your Majeſty hath been adviſed to 


I 
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take foreign troops into Britiſh 
pay, and to raiſe and diſcipline 
Papills both in Ireland and Ca- 
nada, for the purpoſe of enforcin 

ſubmiſſion to laws which your Ma- 
jelty's Proteſtant ſubjects in Ame- 
rica COnceive to be def ructive of 
their liberties, and àgainſt which 
they have repeatedly petitioned in 
Vain. | 

Anxious to vindicate the national 
honour, we would willing ly aif- 
credit reports of ſlaves incited to 
inſurrection, and barbarous nations 
Encouraged to take arms av2inlt 
our American biethren, if they 
had not prevailed without refuta- 
tion, and filled the minds of your 
Majeny's faithful ſubjects with in- 
dig nation and horror. 

If to theſe circumſtances of peril 
and ciltrels oui tears could ſuggeſt 
any addition, we might juſtiy ex- 
pet it from the reſentment of 
thoſe powerful enemies, who have 
ever hen a readin-fs to take ad- 
vantage Of our in.ernal commo- 
tions, and will joyfully embrace 
the occaſion of avenging that dil 
grace they ſuſtained, during the 
late glorious war, from the united 
arms of Great-Britain and Ame- 
rica ;—and we ſhould indeed be re- 
duced to deſpair, but that we are 
encouraged to look up to your Ma— 
jelly, the common father of all 
your people, as the happy infru- 
went in the hands of Divine Pro- 
vidence, which bringeth good out 
of evil, for reftoring to this diſ- 
tracted empire the bleſſings of. mu- 
tual contidence, liberty, and peace. 

For the ſpeedy effeG1ng of wh ch, 
we molt humbly beſeech your Ma- 
jeſty to cauſe hoſtilities to ceaſe in 
your Majeſty's colonies in America, 
and to adopt ſuch mode of recon- 
ciling this unhappy controverly as 


may 
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may beſt promote the intereſt of 
commerce, and the welfare of all 
your people, 


[Signed by 1171 perſons. ] 


Addreſs of a wery numerous Body of 
the Merchants and Traders of the 
City of London, preſented by a 
Deputation of them to his Ma- 
jeſty, on Saturday rb, 14th of 
October, 1775. Which Addrets 
his Majeſty <vas pleaſed to receive 
very graciouſly; and the Genile- 
men of the Deputation bad the Ho- 
nour to kiſs his Majelty*s Hand. 


To the King's met Excellent Majefty. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

E your Majeſty's faithful 
and loyal ſubjedts, mer- 
chants and traders of the city of 
London, filled with the deepeſt 
concern at the unjuſtihable proceed - 
ings of ſome of your Majeily's 
colonies in America, beg leave to 
approach your royal throne to teſ- 
tify our entire diſapprobation and 
abhorrence of them, with the moſt 
ſolemn aſſurances that we will {up- 
port your Majeſty with our lives 
and fortunes, in maintaining the 
authority of the legiſlature of this 
country, which, we conceive, does 
and ought to extend over and per- 
vade every part of the Britiſh do- 
minions, 

With regret and indignation we 
ſee colonies, which owe their exiſt- 
ence, and every bleſſing that at- 
tended their late proſperous ſitua— 
tion, to this their parent country, 
unnaturally regardleſs of the foſter- 
ing hand that raiſed and ſupported 
them, and affecting diftinctions 
in their dependence, not founded 


ſty's councils and mes ſures, that, 
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in law, or in the conſtitution of 
Great-Britain, 

We are convinced hy the ex- 
perienced clemency of your Ma- 
jeſty's government, that no en- 
deavours will be wanting to in- 
duce our deluded fellow. jubjects to 
eturn to their obedience to that 
conhitution which our anceflors 
bled to eftablith, and which has 
flouriſhed, pure and uninterrupted, 
under the mild government of the 
Houſe of Hanover. 

May that Being, who governs 
the univerſe, ſo direct your Maje- 


from the prefeut confuſion, order 
may ariſe, and peace again be re- 
Rored. 

That your Myjely may long 
reign over an happy and united 
people, 1s the earnelt prayer of, 

May it pleaie your Majeſty, 

Your Majelly's mot faithful 
and lo; al lubjedꝭs. 
Signed by 941 perſons.] 


Hes Maj es mo? gracious Speech to 
S Li, Of tient, on 

F 4 3 oy . A 1 N 7 5 8 fs 
i nutiday, toe 26:5 Day F Ottos 
ber, 75. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
E preſent ſituation of Ame- 
1 rica, and my conſtant deſire 
to have your advice, concutrence, 
and allillance on every important 
occaſion, have determined me to 
call you thus early together. 
Thoſe who have long too ſac- 
ceſsfully laboured to inflame my 
people in America by grols miire- 
preſentations, and to infuſe into 
their minds a ſyſtem of opinions re- 
pugnant to the true congitution of 
the colonies, and to their ſubordi- 
, nate 


ph 
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nate relation to Great- Britain, now 
openly avow their revolt, hoſtility, 
and rebellion. They bare raifed 
troops, and are collecting a naval 
force; they have ſeized the public 
revenue, and aſlumed to themſelves 
legiſlative, executive, and judic al 
powers, which they already exer- 
ciſe, in the moſt arbitrary manner, 


over the perſons and properties of 


their fellow - ſubjects; and although 
many of theſe unhappy people may 
ſtill retain their loyalty, and may 
be too wiſe not to ſee the fatal con- 
ſequence of this uſurpation, and 
wiſh to reliſt it; yet the torrent of 
violence has been ſtrong enough to 
compel their acquieſcence, till a 
ſufficient force ſhall appear to ſnp- 
port them, 

The authors and promoters of 
this deſperate conſpiracy have, in 
the conduct of it, derived great 
advantage from the difference of 
our intentions and theirs. They 
meant only to amuſe, by vague ex- 
preſſions of attachment to the Pa- 
rent-ſtate, and the ſtrongeſt pro- 
teſtations of loyalty to me, wWhilſt 
they were preparing for a general 
revolt. On our part, though it was 
declared in your laſt ſeſſion, that a re- 
bellion exiſted within theprovinceof 
the Maſſachuſett's Bay, yet even that 
province we wiſhed rather to re- 
claim, than to ſubdue. ' he reſolu- 
tions of parliament breathed a ſpi- 


rit of moderation and forbearance ;.. 


conciliatory propoſitions accom pa- 
nied the meaſures taken to enforce 
authority; and the coercive acts 
were adapted to caſes of criminal 
combinations amongſt ſubjects not 
then in arms. I have acted with 
the fame temper ; anxious to pre- 
vent, if it had been poſſible, the 
effuſion of the blood of my ſub- 
jects, and the calamities which are 
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inſeparable from a ſtate of waf 4 
till hoping that my people in 
America would have diſcerned the 
traitorous views of their leaders, 
and have been convinced, that to be 
a ſubject of Great-Britain, with all 
its confequences, is to be the free 
member of any civil ſociety in the 
known world. | 

The rebellious war now levied is 
become more general, and is ma- 
nifeitly carried on for the purpoſe 
of eſtabliſhing an independent em- 
pire. [need not dwell upon the {atal 
effects of the ſucceſs of ſuch a plan, 
The object is too important, the ſpi- 
rit of the Britiſh nation too high, 
the reſources with which God hath 
bleſſed her too numerous, to give 
up ſo many colonies which ſhe has 
planted with great induſtry, nurſed 
with great tenderneſs, encouraged 
with many commercial advantages, 
and protected and defended at much 
expence of blood and treaſure, 

It is now become the part of wiſ- 
dom, and (in its effects) of cle- 
mency, to put a ſpeedy end to theſe 
diſorders by the moſt deciſi ve exer- 
tions, For this purpoſe, I hate 
increaſed my naval eſtabliſhment, 
and greatly augmented my land- 
forces; but in ſuch a manner as 
may be the leait burthenſome to 
my kingdoms. 

I have alſo the ſatis faction to in- 
form you, that | have received the 
molt friendly offers of forcign af- 
ſiſtance; and if I ſhall make any 
treaties in conſequence thereof, they 
ſhall be laid before you, And J 
have, in teſtimony of my affection 
for my people, who can have no 
cauſe in which I am not equally 
intereſted, ſent to the garriſons cf 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon a part 


of my Electoral troops, in order 


that a larger number of the eſta- 
bli med 
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pliſned forces of this kingdom may 
be applied to the maintenance of its 
authority; and the national mili— 
tia, planned and regulated with 
equal regard to the rights, ſafety, 
and protection of my crown and 
people, may give a farther extent 
and activity to our military opera- 
tions. | 
When the unhappy and deluded 
multitude, againſt whom this force 
will be directed, ſhall become ſen— 
ſible of their error, I ſhall be ready 
to receive the miſled with tender- 
neſs and mercy ; and, in order to 
prevent the inconveniences which 
may ariſe from the great diſtance of 
their ſituation, and to remove, as 
ſoon as poſſible, the calamities 
which they ſuffer, I thall give au- 
thority to certain perſons upon the 
ſpot to grant general or particular 
pardons and indemnities, in ſuch 
manner, and to ſuch perſons, as 
they ſhall think fit, and to receive 
the ſubmiſſion of any province cr 
colony which ſhall be diſpoſed to 
return to its allegiance. It may be 
allo proper to authoriſe the perſons 
ſo commiſſioned to reſtore ſuch pro- 
vince or colony, ſo returning to its 
allegiance, to the free exerciſe of 
1ts trade and commerce, and to the 
ſame protection and ſecurity as if 
ſuch province or colony had never 
revolted. | 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 
I have ordered the proper eſti- 


mates for the enſuing year to be 


laid before you ; and [ rely on 
your affection to me, and your reſo- 
lution to maintain the juſt rights of 
this country, for ſuch ſupplies as the 
preſent circumſtances of our affairs 
require, Among the many un- 
avoidable ill conſequences of this 
rebellion, none aſtets me more 


WES 
ſenſibly than the extraordinary bur- 
then which it mutt create te my 
faithful ſubjects. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


J have fully opened to you my 
views and intentions. The con- 
{tant employment of my thoughts, 
and the moſt earneſt wiſhes of m 
heart, tend wholly to the ſafety and 
happineſs of all tay people, and to 
the re- eſtabliſiment of order and 
tranquillity through the feveral 
parts of my dominions, 1n a cloſe 
connection and conſtitutional de- 
pendance. You lee the tendenc 
of the prefent diforders, and | have 
ſtated to you the meaſures which J 
mean to puriue for ſuppreſſing 
them, Whatever remains to be 
done, that may farther contribute 
to this end, I commit to your wiſ- 
dom. And I am happy to add, 
that, as well from the aſſurances I 
have received, as from the general 
appearance of affairs in Europe, I 
ſee no probability that the meaſures 
which you may adopt will be in— 
terrupted by diſputes with any fo- 
reign power. 


The folloauing Addreſs of the Li- 
verymen of the City of London 
has been prejented 10 his Majeſty, 
by Thomas Wellings, Clairman, 
John Spiller, Gabriel Leexey, 
William Judd, Evan Pugh, Ro- 
ger Grithn, and Thomas Moore, 
E/qrs. being introduced by the Lera 
of his Majeſty s Bead-chamber in 
waiting ; which Haareſs his Ma- 
Jefty was pleaſed to receive very 
graciouſly ; ana they lad the henour 
to kijs bis Majeſty s Land. 


To 
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To the King's Moſt Excellent 
Majeſty. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


ROM the "warmeſt ſenſe of 
F duty to your Majeſty, and love 
of our country, we, your Majeſty's 
loyal ſubjects, liverymen of the 
city of London, whoſe names are 
hereunto ſubſcribed, with the free- 
dom we ever mean to aſſert as Eng- 
liſhmen, and with that deference 
which we owe, as good ſubjects, to 
your Majeſty, preſume to approach 
your royal preſence, and to entreat 
your attention to the genuine ſenti- 
ments of a loyal and dutiful people. 

It is with the deepeſt concern we 
obſerve, that our fellow - ſubjects in 
your Majeſty's American colonies 
are now in open rebellion. A ma- 
lignant ſpirit of refiſtance to law 
and government has gone forth 
amongſt them, which we firmly 
believe has been excited and encou- 
raged by ſelfiſh men, who hope to 
derive privateemolumentfrom pub- 
lic calamities : from the counſels, 
the perſuaſions, the influence of 
ſuch men, God protect your Ma- 
jetty. The intereſt, the honour, 
the ſovereignty of your kingdom of 
Great-Britain, are now at ſtake: as 
the guardian of thoſe, we truſt you 
will ever aſſert and preſerve them. 
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In this great work, be aſſured, Sire, 
that under your Majeſty's direction 
we will, with the greateſt chearfy]. 
neſs, expel ourſelves to the utmoſt 
© ws ahilities, in ache thoſe 
aws which are our protection, and 
of that government which is our 
bleſſing. | 
Whilſt we preſume to appreach 
your Majeſty, with hopes you will 
exert the conſtitutional power you 
poſſeſs, to ſubdue ſuch of your de. 
luded people as are now acting in 
open defiance of the laws, permit 
us, gracious Sire, to implore your 
clemency towards thoſe whole eyes 
may be opened to a full conviction 
of their offences ; and who, here- 
after, when reaſon and reflection 
ſhall prevail over paſſion and pre- 
judice, may be reſtored to the alle- 
glance which they owe to the mo- 
ther-country and their ſovereign, 
That your Majeſty and your pol- 
terity may long reign over a people, 
happy in enjoying thoſe bleſi:ngs 
which the acceſſion of your anceſ- 
tors to the throne of theſe kingdoms 
has hitherto inſured to us, is the 
unfeigned and ardent wiſh of your 
Majeſty's moſt dutiful, faithful, and 
devoted ſubjects. 


[The above addreſs was ſigned 
by 1029 liverymen.] 
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Sketch of their Majeſties domeſtic 
Life at Kew, during the Summer 
Seaſon. ; 


HEIR majeſties riſe at fix 
in the morning, and enjoy 
the two ſucceeding hours, which 
they call their own : at eight the 
prince of Wales, the biſhop of Oſ- 
naburgh, the princeſs royal, and 
princes William and Henry, are 
brought from their ſeveral houſes, 
to Kew houſe to breakfaſt with their 
illuſtrious relations. At nine, their 
younger children attend to liſp or 
{mile their good morrows, and 
whilſt the five eldeſt are cloſely ap- 
plying to their taſks, the little ones 
and their nurſes paſs the whole 
morning in Richmond Gardens. 
The king and queen frequently 
amuſe themſelves with ſitting in 
the room while the children dine, 
and once a week, attended by the 
whole offspring in pairs, make the 
little delightful tour of Richmond 
Gardens, In the afternoon the 
queen works, and the king reads 


to her, and whatever charms am- 


bition or folly may conceive as at- 
tendant on ſo exalted a ſituation, it 
15 neither on the throne, nor in the 
drawing- room, in the ſplendor or 
the toys of ſovereignty, that they 
place their felicity ; it is, next to 
the fulfilling of the duties of their 
ſtation, in bia and domeſtic gra- 
thcations, in breathing the free 
ar, admiring the works of nature, 
taſting and encouraging the elegan- 
cies of art, and in living to their 
own hearts. In the evening, all the 
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children again pay their duty at 
Kew houſe, before they retire ta 
bed ; and the ſame order is obſerved 
through each returning day. The 
ſovereign is the father of his family; 
not a grievance reaches his know- 
ledge that remains undreſſed ; nor 
is a ſingle character of merit, or in: 
genuity, ever difregarded ; ſo that 
his private conduct mult be allowed 
to he no leſs exemplary, than it is 

truly amiable, 
Though naturally a lover of 
eace, his perſonal courage cannot 
in the ſmalleſt degree be impeach- 
ed ; he exerciſes his troops himſelf, 
underitands every martial manœuvre 
as well as any private centinel in 
his ſervice, and has the articles of 
war at his fingers ends, Topo- 
graphy is one of his fayourite ſtu- 
ies; he copies every capital chart, 
takes the models of all the cele- 
brated fortifications, knows the 
ſoundings of the chief harbours in 
Europe, and the ſtrong and weak 
des of moſt fortified towns, He 
can name every ſhip in his navy, 
and he keeps liſts of the command» 
ers. And all theſe are private ac» 
quifitions, and of his own chu- 
ſing. 
Ihe prince of Wales and the 
biſhop of Oſnaburgh bid fair, hows 
ever, for excelling the generality 
of mankind in Jearning, as much 
as they are their ſuperiors in rank: 
eight hours cloſe application to the 
languages and the liberal ſciences 
1s Git enjoined them, and their 
induſtry is unremitting : all the ten 
are indeed fine children, and it does 
B not 
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not yet appear that parental partia- 
lity is known at court. 

Exerciſe, air, and light diet, are 
the grand fundamental in the king's 
idea of health and ſpriphtlinels 
his majeſty feeds chiefly on vege- 
tables, and drinks little wine ; the 
queen is what many private gentle- 
women would call whimfically ab- 
ſtemious, for at a table covered 
with dainties, ſhe culls the plaineſt 
and the ſimpleſt diſh, and ſeldom 
eats of more than two things at a 
meal. Her wardrobe is changed 
every three months; and, while 
the nobility are eager to ſupply 
themſelves with foreign trifles, her 
care is that nothing but what 1s 
Engliſh ſhall be provided for her 
wear. The tradeſmens bills are 
regularly paid once a quarter for 
what comes under the childrens de- 
partment, and the whole 1s judi- 
cioufly and happily conducted. 


— 


Character of the lale Queen Matilda, 
% Denmark. 


HE writer of the following 
lines, conſcious of his inca- 
Pacity todraw, in the maſterly man- 
ner it deſerves, ſo amiable a cha- 
rafter as that of the late Queen 


Matilda of Denmark, waited in ex- 


pectation that ſome more able and 
eloquent pen would have attempted 
it. But few perſons in this king- 
dom were in any degree acquainted 
with her life or actions, while ſhe 


leſided at Copenhagen; perhaps 


ſtill fewer had the honour to know 


that exalted ſufferer, during the lat- 
ter years which ſhe ſpent in her re- 


treat at Zell. To this unacquaint- 
ance with her Majeſty may, he 
doubts not, be imputed the almoſt 


univerſal ſilence reſpecting her; and 


it is from the appearance of no other 
| 4 
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writer qualified to do juſtice to ſo 
noble a cauſe, that the preſent at- 
tempt to preſent her real character 
to the Engliſh people muſt derive 
its excuſe, | 
Sacrificed in the bloom of life, 
being born the 22d of July, 1751, 
and married the firſt of October, 
1766, ſhe was firſt ſent an 1nexpe- 
rienced victim to a court, in which, 
ſurrounded with ſpies and emiſſa- 
ries, who interpreted the moſt tri- 
fling levities of youth into enormous 
crimes, the young and unſuſpecting 
Queen could not long remain with- 
out giving her enemies too favour- 
able an opportunity to effect her 
fall. They tucceeded, and induced 
the wretched King to become the 
engine of their malevolence, by 
ſigning the order for her impriſon- 
ment. The interpoſition of the 
Britiſh court ſaved her from farther 


violence, and conducted her to an 


aſylum in the eleQoral dominions 
of Hanover. Here ſhe appeared in 
her true and native character. Di- 
veſted of the retinue and pomp 
which, on the throne of Denmark, 
veiled her in a great degree from 
the inſpection of nice obſervers, the 
qualities of her heart diſplayed 
themſelves in her little court at 


Zell, and gained her univerſal love, 


Her perſon was dignified and grace- 
ful: ſhe excelled in all the exer- 
ciſes befitting her ſex, birth, and 
ſtation. She danced the fineſt minuet 
in the Daniſh court, and managed 
the horſe with uncommon addre!: 
and ſpirit, She had a taſte in mu- 
fic, and devoted much of her time, 
while at Zell, to the harpſichord. 
The characteriſtie ſtile of her dre: 
was ſimplicity, not magnificence; 


that of her deportment, an affabi- 


lity, which in a perſonage of ſuch 
high rank might be termed ex- 
treme condeſcenſion. Her talents 
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were liberal and diffuſive ; and, 
cultivated - by reading, diſplayed 
themſelves: on all occaſions. She 
converſed with the moſt perfect fa- 
cility in French, Engliſh, German, 
and Daniſh ; and to thoſe extraor- 
dinary attainments ſhe added a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Italian, 
which ſhe ſtudied and admired for 
its beauty and delicacy, Her man- 
ners were the moſt poliſhed, ſoft, 
and ingratiating ; and even the 
contracted ſtate of her finances could 
not reſtrain that princely munifi- 
cence of temper, which made her 
purſe ever open to diſtreſs or miſery. 
Naturally chearful and happy in 
her diſpoſition, adored and beloved 
to the higheſt degree by the circle 
of her court, even the dark cloud of 
adverſity could not alter the ſweet- 
neſs and ſerenity of her temper. 
Baniſhed, with every circumſtance of 
indignity, from the throne of Den- 
mark, ſhe yet retained no ſentiment 
of revenge or reſentment againſt 
the authors of her fall, or againſt the 
Daniſh people. Her heart was not 
tinctured with ambition, and ſhe 
looked back to the diadem which 
had been torn from her brow, with 
a calmneſs and ſuperiority of ſoul, 
which might have made a Philip 
the Fifth, or a Vitor Amadeus, 
bluſh,” It was not the crown ſhe 
regretted ; her children only em- 
ployed her care; the feelings of the 
ſovereign were abſorbed in thoſe of 
the mother; and, if ſhe wept the 

day when ſhe quitted the iſland of 
Zealand, it was becauſe ſhe was 
then bereft of thoſe dear objects of 
her maternal fondneſs. Two or 
three months before her death, ſhe 


quite alone, 


3 
ſhewed, with tranſports of joy, to 
Madam d'O-—, her firft lady of 
the bed-chamber, a little portrait 
of the prince-royal her ſon, which 
ſhe had juſt received, Tt happened 
that this lady, ſome few days after, 
entered the Queen's apartment at an 
unuſual hour. She was ſurprized 
at hearing her Majeſty talk, though 
While ſhe ſtood in 
this attitude of aſtoniſhment, unable 
to retire, the Queen turned ſud- 
denly round, and addreſſing herſelf 
to her with that charming ſmile, 
which ſhe alone could preſerve at a 
moment, when her heart was torn 
with the moſt acute and agonizing 
ſenſation, —** What mutt vou think 
(ſaid ſhe) of a circumſtauce ſo ex- 
traordinary as that of hearing me 
talk, though you find me perfectly 
alone? But it was to this dear and 
cheriſhed image I addreſſed my 
converſation ; and what do you ima- 
gine 1 ſaid to it? nearly the ſame 
verſes which you ſent not long ago 
to a child, ſenſible to the happineſs 
of having found her father ; verſes 
(added ſhe) which I changed after 
the manner following : 


* « Eh! gui donc, comme moi, gouteroit la 
dowceur g [ caur / 
De tappeller mon fils, d'etre chere a ton 
Toi PY 2 aux bras d'un mere ſen- 
1612 
Qui ne yy que tei, dans ce deſtin terrible.“ 
Madam d'O could not ſpeak ; 
ſhe burſt into tears, and, overcome 
with her own emotion, retired haſ- 
tily from the royal preſence. 
When ſhe was firſt apprehended 
to be. in danger from the diſorder 
which ſeized her, anxiety and con- 
ſternation were ſpread through her 


* TRANS LATION attempted, 
Ah! who, like me, could taſte the joy divine, 
My lovely babe! to mix my ſoul with thine ! 
Torn from my breaſt, I weep alone for thee, 
Amid the griefs which heaven diſpens'd to me. 
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whole court, which idolized her ; 
but when ſhe expired, no language 
can expreſs the horror and grief vi- 
fible in every apartment of the pa- 
lace. Leyfer, the phyſician, who 
attended her Majeſty through the 
courſe of her illneſs, dreaded the 
event from the firſt moment, She 
ſaw it, and, impreſſed with a pre- 
ſentiment of her approaching death, 
which proved but too true, You 
have twice (ſaid the to him) extri- 
cated me from very dangerous in- 
diſpoſitions ſince the month of Oc- 
tober, but this exceeds your ſkill : 
I know I am not within the help of 
medicine, Ley ſer deſired that the 
celebrated Zimmermann might be 
called in to his aid from Hanover : 
he was ſo: but her Majeſty's illness, 
which was a moſt malignant ipotted 
fever, baffled every endeavour, Its 
violence even in the beginning was 
ſuch, that her pulſe beat an bun- 
dred and thirty-one ſtrokes in a 
minute; but during the laſt two 
days it became im poſſible to count 
them. She bore the pains of her 
diftemper with exquilite patience, 
and even ſhewed the moſt generous 
and delicate attention to the ladies 
who waited by her. She preſerved 
her ſenſes, ſpeech, and underſtand- 
ing to the laſt moment, and only a 
ſhort time before ber death (the 
10th of May, 1775) expreſted the 
molt perſe& forgiveneſs of all thoſe 
enemiss who had perſecuted and 
calumniated her during her life, 
Monſ. de Lichtenſtein, Grand Ma- 
reſchal of the court of Hanover, 
preſided at the funeral rites, which 
were conducted with a pomp ſuited 
to her royal dignity. Her Majeſ- 
ty's body was interred with her 
maternal anceſtors, the Dukes of 
Zell. The ſtreets and the great 
church were thronged with crowds 
ot people, drawn by the ſincereſt 


grief of condolence to behold the 
mournful obſequies of their royal 
benefactreſs paſs along, It was a 
ſcene the moſt affecting and awful 
to be imagined; and when the fu. 
neral-ſermon was preached over her 
remains, the numerous audience 
melted into tears, and were impreſ. 
ſed with emotions of ſorrow and 
lamentation only to be compared 
with thoſe which the famous Bour- 
daloue excited by his oration on a 
very ſimilar occaſion, the death of 
Henrietta, Ducheſs of Orleans, in 
the laſt century. But the moſt 
ſtriking proof of the love and at. 
tachment borne to her Majeſty's 
memory after death, and the im- 
preſſion which her virtues had made 
among all ranks of people in the 
country where ſhe died, is the re- 


ſolution which the ſtates of Lunen- 


burg framed at Hanoveron the 10th 
of laſt month. It was as follows: 
The Nobility and the States 
of the duchy of Lunenburg aſſem- 
bled, have reſolved on the 1oth of 
June, in their laſt ſeſſion, to preſent 
a requeſt to the King of Great- 
Britain, to obtain the permiffion of 
erecting at Zell a monument, in 
memory of the qualities of mind 
and heart of the late Queen of Den- 
mark, as well as of the devotion 
and veneration which they have 
borne to that Princeſs. They in- 
tend chuſing the moſt exquilite ar- 
tilts for the execution of it; and 
they hope, by this avowed proof of 
their zeal, to tranſmit, to the moſt 
remote poſterity, both the profound 
grief, which the premature death 
of that young Queen has ſpread 
through a whole province which 
adored her, and the homage which 
they rendered to that true great» 
neſs, which the cataſtrophes and 
adverſities the moſt cruel only ren- 


der more reſpectable,” 
The 
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The author of this addreſs to the : 


ublic does not wiſh to be known : 
L has no intereſt in offering a tri- 
bute of adulation to a departed 

neen. He was only induced, by 
the moſt lively conviction of her 
virtues and vndeſerved calamities, 
to attempt to diſplay the image of 
their Princeſs to the Engliſh people. 
The eulogium is due to her me- 
mory z it is an atonement to her 
injured ſhade. 


ah ——_— 


Memoirs of the late Pope Clement 
XIV. 


T is commonly ſaid in Ttaly, 
J that a pope never fees the truth 
wut when he reads the goſpel. Cle- 
ment, without employing ſpies, the 
reſource of low and little minds, 
cait his eyes about him, and ſaw 
himſelf what it was neceſſary for 
him to know ; whereby 2s a prince 

who knew how to reion, herewarded 
and puniſhed ; he declared himſelf, 
or he diſſembled. Providence (aid 
he) has placed me as a centinel, only 
carefully to watch ever Iſrael, It is 
true, his extraordinary vigilance 
created murmurs; but he was con- 
vinced that a people is happy only 
in proportion as their ſovereign pays 
attention to every minutia that re- 
lates to their welfare; and thoſe 
who filled offices and employments 
were obliged to be very careful in 
conducting themſelves properly, 
which was not the caſe in the for- 
mer reign, when malverſation was 
Practiſed with impunity. 
Lambertini (Benedict XIV.) at- 
tained the reputation of a great 
doctor, and was reſpected abroad, 
without abilities to govern his do- 
minions, The Romans, in fpeak- 
ing of him, uſed to ſay, Magnus in 
„elio, parvus in, ſalts, Corſini (Cle- 


ment XII.) was ten years blind out 
of the twelve that he reigned; and 
it may be judged from thence, whe- 
ther the treaſurers or receivers had 
not then good eyes. Orſini (Be- 
nedict XIII.) of the order of the 
brother preachers, too ſanctifed to 
ſuſpect any ill, was inceſſantly im- 
poſed upon by the unfortunate car- 
dinal Coſcia, who, though only the 
ſon of a barber in the kingdom of 
Naples, enriched himſelf at the coſt 
of the holy ſee, became a priiuner 
in the caſtle of St. Ange, and died 
in 1755, loaded with riches and 
the public indignation. 

The duties ot a priuce and paſtor 
are very difficult to reconcile ;- po- 
licy often exacts what religion does 
not allow: if the character of a 
pope inſpires clemency, that of a 
ſovereign enjoins ſeverity. Thus 
we read that Sixtus V. was a great 
monarch without being a bigot ; 
and that S. Pius was a good pope 
and a poor prince, This made an 
hiſtorian ſay, that ſuch pontiffs as 
had buen taken from the order of 
the Cordeliers, and were fix m 
number, were all poſſeſſed of the 
talent of governing well; and thoſe 
who had been of the order of the 
Dominicans, were more capable of 
ediſying. 

Ganganelli, the late pope, whoſe 
Chriſtian names were Francis Lau- 
rence, was born at Saint Angelo, 


in the duchy of Urbino, the 31ſt of 


October, 1705; and choſen pope, 
though not yer a biſhop, the 19th 
of May, 1769: at which time, as 
the reader may recollect, the ſee of 
Rome was involved in a moſt dif- 
agreeable and dangerous conteſt 
with the houſe of Bourbon. He 
was the pope who moſt united the 
above qualities, as a manly piety is 
more analogous with ſovereignty, 
than an effeminate and puſillani- 
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mous devotion. His religion bore 
the impreſſion of his character and 
his genius: it was ſtrong and ele- 
vated, otherwiſe he would often 
have been ſtopped in his operations; 
but ſceing all things as a great 
man, and riſing ſuperior to public 
rumours, prejudices, and even 
events, he knew how to be a prince 
and a pontiff. 

The little artifices practiſed by 
narrow minds, to obtain their ends, 
he was a ſtranger to. Though pe- 
culiarly calculated for a court which 
1s accuſed of being the very vortex 
of intrigue and chicane, he never 
deceived the politicians, but by re- 
maining filent ; for when he ſpoke, 
he uttered the truth, He was too 
upright a man to act by ſiniſter 
means, and was, indeed, too great a 
genius to ſtand in need of them. 


No one knew better when to 


ſeize the proper moment, when he 
neither was flow nor precipitate. 
The hour is not come, he would 
ſay, when he was ſolicited to haſten 
ſome operation, He wrote to Car- 
dinal Stoppani, „J miſtruſt my 
vivacity, and therefore I ſhall not 
anſwer till the end of a week, con- 
cerning what your eminence re- 
quires of me. Our imagination is 
often our greateſt enemy; I am 
ſtriving to weary it before I act. 
Matters of buſineſs, like fruits, 
have their maturity, and it 15 only 
when they are haſtings that we 
Mould think of . accompliſhing 
them." =: | CE 

reſembled 


His manner of readi 8 5 
P A <1 , k ſ * 
his other operations ; h abſtained 


from: books, if he found himſelf 


. . 24144 , 7 . 4 * * ? / 
diſpoſed to reflect; and as "fove- 
reigns are led by Circ niſtances, 


from whence we may conclude that 


al! men are born dependent, he of- 
ten kept vigils great part of the 
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night, arid flept in the day-time. 
Their rule, he uſed to fay, is the 
compaſs of monks and friars ; but 
the wants of their people is the 
clock of ſovereigns: let it be what 
hour it may, if they want us, we 
muſt attend them: La bu/ſbla di 
frati & la loro regola, ma il biſogn 
del populo & Porologio dei ſourani. 

This maxim, when he was pope, 
often took him from his books, 
He then read only to edify, or to 
relax from buſineſs. He was of 
opinion, that all the books in the 
world might be reduced to ſix 
thouſand volumes in folio, and that 
thoſe of the preſent age were no- 
thing but ans which daubers 
had found the art of cleaning, in 
order to preſent them in the pro- 
pereſt light to public view. 

It 1s to be lamented that he pro- 
duced nothing in the literary way, 
though ſome be aſcribed to him 
part of the works of Benedict XIV. 
We ſhould have found in his the 
phlegm of the Germans, blended 
with the vivacity of the Italians : 
but he was ſo thoroughly perſuadec 
that there were too many writers, 
that he was always fearful of in- 
creaſing the number. He ſaid one 
day, ſmiling, © Who knows whe- 
ther brother Francis may not one 
day take it into his head to write? 
I ſhould not be in the leaſt aſtoniſh- 
ed to ſee ſome work in his manner; 


but ſurely it would not be a hiſtory 


of my ragouts, or the book muſt be 
very conciſe!” 

When any one mentioned to him 
the faſhionable productions that ap- 
peared againſt Chriſtianity, he 
would fay, the more there are, 
the more the world will be con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of it.” He 


obſerved, ** that all the writers who 
only 
how 


oppoſed Chriſtianity, knew 
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how to Jig a ditch, and that was all 
they coul 

He ſaid, “ that Mr. Voltaire, 
whoſe poetry he admired, attacked 
religion ſo often, only becauſe it 
was troubleſome to him; and that 
J. J. Rouſſeau was a painter, who 
always forgot the heads, and who 
excelled only in the drapery.” 

He explained himſelf one day 
upon a work, called The Syſtem of 
Nature, and added, „what hurts 
me is, that the more jit is founded 
upon falſe principles, the more, in 
an age like ours, it will gain repu- 
tation and readers; and it will re- 
ceive an additional value by its be- 
ing ſeriouſly refuted.” He after- 
wards obſerved, that ** the author 
of this bad book 1s a madman, who 
imagines, that, by changing the 
maſter of the houſe, he can diſpoſe 
of it juſt as he pleaſes, without re- 
flecting that no creatures can breathe 
but by exiſting in God, in igſe vi- 
&vimus, mo vemur, & ſumus, But every 
age is diſtinguiſhed by a new- fan- 
gled mode of thinking. After the 
times of ſuperſtition, are come the 
days of incredulity, and the man 
who formerly adored a multitude of 
gods, now affects not to acknow- 
ledge any one, Virtue, vice, im- 
mortality, annihilation, all appear 
to him ſynonymous, provided ſome 
inſignificant pamphlet ſerves him as 


is in the very boſom of religion that 
theſe ſcandalous opmions originate 
and multiply, Whilſt religion was 
perſecuted by the Pagans, a pope 
had at leaſt the glory and the good 

fortune to defend it at the price of 
his blood; but now that he cannot 
fly to martyrdom, he is unfortunately 
compelled to be the miſerable wit- 
neſs of error and im piety.“ | 


ſupply its place with,” 


Theſe excellent reflections he 
made in the preſence of a com- 
mander of Malta, from whom the 
author had them, and who aſſured 
him that the pope was ever ready to 
ſacrifice himſclf for the benefit of 
religion, and the intereſt of the 
church, conſidering his life as no 
object when theſe were called in 
queſtion.” It was ſolely for the glo- 
ry of the church that he from time 
to time created ſeveral cardinals, 
without paying any attention to 
their private connections. 

Their inſtitution, which com- 
menced in the ninth century, had 
no other object than the benefit and 
honour of religion. They conſtitute 
the council of the ſovereign pontiffs, 
when they have occaſion for ad- 
vice; and there were at all times 
amongſt them perſons of eminence, 
whoſe zeal, added to their know- 
ledge, proved of infinite uſe to the 
church and ſtate. Some carried 
their courage and their faith to the 
extremities of the world ; others, 
with the approbation of princes, 


in with wiſdom the moſt 


ouriſhing empires. The molt re- 
mote ages will remember, with ad- 
miration, the Amboiſes, Ximenes, 
Richlieus, and Fleurys, and con- 
ſider them as the bulwarks of thoſe 


kingdoms where they adted as mi- 
niſters, 
a rampart againit heaven; and it 


If Clement XIV. did not make 
any complete promotion of cardi- 
as during his pontificate, it is to 
be ſuppoſed that he was confined by 
other powers, or that he was puz- 
zled to chaſe proper ſubjects. He 
may have preferred not chufing, ra- 
ther than create miſunderſtandings 
among ancient friends, who flat- 
tered themſelves with obtaining the 


purple, and nevertheleſs might not 


„ "be 
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be worthy of it. The good quali- 
ties neceſſary in friendſhip are not 
ſufficient for a cardinal. It is a 
dignity that has too much influence 
upon the church, to let chance dif- 
pcſe „fit. 

Po judge properly of the genius 
of Cl!-nent, we ſhould view him 
with iome friends, and particularly 
the cacdina de Bernis, (whole dit 
ferent ages ſeemed appropriated 10 
the ino. nattering periods, and the 

oft gel. wo works) conterring 
upon the ubjects of the times, and 
the means of reconciling tae in- 
ter-!is of religion with thoſe of 

rinces. When the greateſt lights 
Pad been tluown by theſe his coun- 
ſellors upon the ſubject in debate, 
Ganganelli, as the primum mobil. of 
their deliberations, decided with 
manly reſolution. The ſlighteſt 
error would have been of the moſt 
dangerous conſequence. The chief 
point in queſtion was to weigh the 
rights of the ſovereign pontiff, the 
motives upon which he acted, and 
to keep within the bounds that ſup- 
port the equilibrium between the 
holy father and the other poten- 
tates. 

The more arduous and difficult 
the functions of a pope, the more 
he ſtands in need of repoſe to en- 


able him to go through his labours. 
Caſtlegandolfe, a caſtle built by the 


Chevalier Bernini, four leagues 
from Rome, near the lake Albano, 
which commands the moſt agreeable 
proſpects, is the uſual ſummer reſi- 
dence of the ſovereign pontiffs. 
Clement failed not to repair thi- 
ther in the months of May and Oc- 
tober, ihe moſt proper ſeaſons in 
Italy to enjoy the pleaſures of the 
country; and it was here, to be in- 
timetely acquainted with Clement, 
We mould view him anatomizing an 


inſect, analyzing a flower, purſuing 
the phznomena of nature, and by 
degrees riſing up to her Author; 
and at length taking a general 
view of earth and heaven: or 
collecting himſelf within himſelf, 
conſidering man; or, at other 
times, ſamiliarly converſing with 
als friends and intimates. 

His imagination was gratified at 
the fight of thoſe beauties that pre- 
ient themſelves in the neighbour— 
hood of Rome; at the recolle&izn 
of the antient Romans, who had fo 
bololy trampled upon the foil, he 
recalled to his memory the muſt 
ſuhlime and ingenious paſtages of 
the antient poets upon the occalion, 
There are ſew Italians, however 
little read, who ate unacquainted 
with the works of Arioſto, Dante, 
Tafto, Petrarch, and Metaflaſio 


even the women amuſe themſelves 


with the peruſal of theſe poets, and 
can quote them occaſionally, His 
philoſophy ſerved his imagination 
as an excellent ſecond ; it recalled 
to his memory the different ſitua- 
tions of his life; at one time in a 
ſtate of obſcure tranquillity, then 
forcibly agitated in the glare of 
dignity, like a pilot, who, after a 
calm ferene morning, in the even- 
ing finds himſelf in a violent hur- 
ricane, accompanied with thunder, 
hail, and rain, 

Sometimes, weary of meditation, 
he would retire with an old convent 
friend of his, Father Francis, into 
a bower us eee from the eye of 
curioſity: here the cloyſter anec- 
dotes amuſed them, and they ſeemed 
in a perfect ſtate of equality, One 


day, Clement viewing him, repeat- 


ed twice theſe words : * He has 
kept his garb, and is happier than 
me who wear the tiara. It was 


decreed I ſhould be a pope, and 1 
e 
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much fear (here he pauſed) how- 
ever, we muſt ſubmit to the will of 
God.“? ＋ 

He meditated in the ſame man- 
ner when any ambaſſadors were an- 


noun ed to him. They found him 


as ſerene and compoſed as if no- 
thing agitated his mind; but he 
could not help laughing in his 
ſleeve at the perplexities he gave 
the curious. 

While he was at Caſtlegandolfe, 
on giving a ſplendid repaſt to ſome 
grandees of Spain, he laid aſide his 
ſovereign authority, and joined 
them in a friendly manner when 
ſeated at table, without ſuffering 
them to riſe to ſaluie him, 

The public imagined he had loſt 
fight of tae grand objects of the je- 
ſuits, whilſt, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the court of Rome, he only 
aimed at gaining time, He at 
times ſearched the archives of the 
Propaganda, to conſult the Memoirs 


of Cardinal de Tournon, of M. 


Maigrot, of La Beaume, and of the 
Jeſuit Miſſionaries. At other times 
he had read to him the accuſations 
of the ſociety, and their vindica- 
tions. Every important work, pro 
or con, with reſpec to the jeſuits, he 
attentively examined; whilit equal- 
ly miſtruſting the eulogiums, and 
the ſarcaſms paſſed upon them, he 
was biaſſed neither by their pane- 
gyriſts nor their ſatyriſts. No man 
was ever more impartial. Equally 
abſtrating himſelf from hisown in- 
elination, as well as all prejudices, 
he judged in the ſame manner upon 
the occaſion as poſterity neceſſarily 
muſt, 

Let me (ſaid he to the ſove- 
reigns who preſſed him to deter- 
mine) have leiſure to examine the 
important affair upon which I am 
to pronounce. I am the common 


facher of the faithful, particularly 


thoſe of the clergy; and I cannot 
deſtroy a celebrated order, without 
ſufficient reaſon to juflify me in the 
eyes of all ages, and above all, be- 
fore God.” 

The people, ever idolizing him, 
ceaſed not to bleſs his reign ; and 
their perſeverance in doing ſo con- 
ſtitutes his greateſt elogium. It is 
well known that the Romans eaſily 
change from enthuſiaſm to hatred ; 
that they have often calumniated 
thoſe pontiffs whom they had the 
molt flattered ; and that a pope to 
pleaſe them ſhould not reign above 
three years. Unfortunately, on ac- 
count of their lazineſs, they con- 
ſtantly hope, that a change of maſ- 
ters muſt be attended with an in- 
creaſe of happineſs ; juſt as ſick 
men are apt to fancy that they will 
be much eaſier when they are 
placed in another poſture, 

The glory of Clement would not 
have been complete, if he had not 
contributed to the embelliſhment 
of Rome, a city ſo ſuſceptible of 
ornaments, fo fruitful in riches pro- 
per to decorate it; but unwilling 
to purſue the path of Sixtus V. 
Paul V. or Benedict XIV. he com- 
poſed a muſeum, comprizing every 
thing that could gratify the curio- 
ſity of antiquaries and travellers; 
that is to ſay, the ſcarceſt curioſities 
that had been tranſmitted by the 
ancients, 

It might be ſaid, on this occaſion, 
that Rome, jealous of honouring 
this pontificate, was eager to dil- 
play the maſter-pieces which la 
concealed within her bowels. Scarce 
a year paſied without vaſes, urns, 
ſtatues of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
being dug vp, to enrich the ſuperb 
collection begun under Lambertini. 
Here, with the caſt of an eye, we 
may ſee the triumph of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, by the fragments that 


ſerved 
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ſerved in the pagan ſacriſices, and 
the ruins of all thoſe prophane di- 
vinities, the ſtatues of which are no 
longer held in eſtimation, but in 
proportion to the maſterſhip with 
which they are executed. 

When Clement could relax from 
the variety of buſineſs in which he 
was engaged, he viſited theſe mo- 
numents with foreigners of diſtinc- 
tion, and celebrated artiſts, rather 
as a ſovereign who conſiders it as a 


duty to embelliſh his capital, than 


as an amateur, who pratifies his 
taſte. This he ſaid to the Cheva- 


lier Chatelus, a worthy branch of 


the immortal d' Agueſſeau, as well 
on account of his wit as his exten- 
five knowledge. After converſing 
with him upon different ſubjects, he 
concluded, that being born in 
a village, and brought up in a 
cloyſter, where the love of arts was 
not inſpired, he could not acquire 
the neceſſary judgment to determine 
as a connoiſſeur, upon the monu- 
ments he collected; but that, as a 
ſovereign, he thought himſelf ob- 
liged to diſplay the fineſt models to 
artiſts and the curious, in order 
that they might know and imitate 
them.“ 

If he did not always reward the 
learned, as they might think they 
had a right to expect from ſo en- 
hghtened a pope, circumſtances 
ſhould be adverted to. The multi- 
plicity of buſineſs in which he was 
engaged, joined to the ſhortneſs of 
his reign, did not afford him leiſure 
to engage in thoſe purſuits which 
would have given him the greateſt 
pleaſure. Moreover, a pope can- 
not always act agreeably to his own 


. inclinations. There are incidents 
that tie his hands. Nevertheleſs, 


he was always found attentive to 
beſtow biſhoprics only upon thoſe 


he knew to be men of learning; 


and to this reaſon may be aſcribed 
his ſo frequently promoting prieſt 
of his own order, | 

A pope is generally very circum. 
ſpect in the nomination of a biſhop, 
He knows that the proper regula. 
tion of a dioceſe requires judgment 
and abilities ; for which reaſon the 
Italian biſhops are uſually as meek 
as they are learned, and as charita. 
ble as they are zealous. 'They are 
conſtant reſidents, and they live in 
friendſhip and cordiality with their 
curates, for they muſt not be con- 
founded with thoſe monfegnori, known 
in Rome under the titles of pre- 
lates, and who frequently, not be- 
ing in orders, fill ſuch poſts as lay- 
men might occupy, and ſerve the 
pope in his various functions. 

Clement was not leſs attentive in 
the nomination of his nuncios: he 
was deſirous that his ambaſſadors 
ſhould do him honour, as well by 
their manners as by their learning, 
and particularly by their love of 
peace; and, if he appointed M. 
Doria his nuncio to the court of 
France, notwithſtanding his youth, 
it was becauſe he was convinced 
that his extraorCinary virtues had 
outſtripped his years, and that 
his merit already correſponded 
with the celebrity of his name. It 
was not till after the conſequence 
this prelate had gained in Spain 
(where he was the bearer of the 
conſecrated child-bed linen) that 
Clement named him nuncio in 
France. He ſent him there as 
an angel of peace, fit to main- 
tain the harmony between the 
father and the eldeſt ſon of the 
church. 

Religion has often ſuifered by an 
indiſcreet zeal; and in order to 
prevent it for the future, as far as 
poltble, Clement, whoſe prudence 
ever dictated all his ſteps and re- 

ſolves, 
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ſolves, obſerved a goſpel tolera- 
tion, as did the divine legiſlator 
with regard to the Sadduceans and 
the Samaritans, He uſed to ſay, 
„% We too often lay aſide charity 
to maintain faith, without reflect- 
ing, that, if it is not allowed to to- 
lerate error, it is forbidden to hate 
and perſecute thoſe who have un- 
fortunately embraced it.“ 

To the above rather too gene- 
ral a character, it may not be amiſs 
to add the following particulars. 
His death was immediately attri- 
bated to poiſon, as if an old man 
of ſeventy, loaded with infirmities 
and diſorders, could not quit the 
world without violence. His pro- 
ceedings againſt the jeſuits furniſh- 
ed, in the minds of ſome people, 
a plauſible colour for this charge, 
and the malevolence of their ene- 
mies embelliſhed it with circum- 
ſtances. It ſeems even as if the 
miniſters of thoſe powers who had 
procured their diſſolution did not 
think 1t beneath them to counte- 
nance the report, as if falſehood 
was neceſſary to prevent the revi- 
val of a body which had already 
ſunk, in its full ſtrength, a mighty 
ſacrifice to their ee reſent- 
ment. ; | 

The charge was the more ridi- 
culous, as the Pontiff had for a 
long time laboured under a pain- 
ful diforder, which originally pro- 
ceeded from a ſuppreſſion of urine, 
to which he was ſubject; yet the 
report was propagated with the 
greateſt induſtry ; and, though the 
French and Spaniſh miniſters were 
preſent at the opening of his body, 
the moſt horrible circumſtances 
were publiſhed relative to that ope- 
ration. Nay, it was confidently 
affirmed, that the hair dropped off 
gem the hand, the head fell off 
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from the body, and that the ſtench 
poiſoned and killed the operators, 
It availed but little that the opera- 
tors ſhewed themſelves alive and 
in good health, and that the ſur- 
1 and phyſiclans proved the falſ- 
ood of every part of ch report. 


Striking Picture of Charles V. during 
his Retirement in the '/5naftery of 
St. Juſt, wwhere he ended his Days. 
From Travels through Spain, by 
Richard Twiſs, Z/7q; F. R. S. 


SI have mentioned Charles V. 

I ſhall add a ſhort quotation 
from the Abbe de Ja Porte: he 
ſays, he was in 1755 in the mona- 
ſtery of St. Juſt, which is ſituated 
between the cities of Talavera la 
Reyna and Placentia: and that one 
of the monks ſhewed him the place 
where the emperor had lodged. 
„There, ſaid he ſneeringly, there 
1s the melancholy ſolitude where 
that monarch, become imbecile 
and devout, paſſed his days in 
winding up clocks, in teazing the 
friars, in giving himſelf the diſci- 
pline, in 1 the walls of his 
cell with ſcraps on predeſtination 
and grace, in ſtunning himſelf with 
reflecting on the abandonment of 
all his crowns, and in repenting. 
There he perſormed the farce of 
his own _burial, put himſelf in a 
coffin, ſung for/himſelf the 4e pro- 
fun lis, and ſhewed all the follies 
of a diſtempered brain, One day 
when he wend in his turn to wake 
the novices, at the hour of mattins, 
one of them, whom ſhe ſhook too 
violently, becauſe he ſtill flept, 
ſaid to him, haſt thou not troubled 
the repoſe of the world long enough, 
without coming to diſturb that of 
peaceable men who have forſaken 
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Political Characters, by Mr. Edmund 


Burke, in his Speech on American 
Taxation, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, April 19, 1774. | 


Georcrt GRENVILLE. 


Perſon to whom on other ac- 


| counts (Mr. Burke excepts 
his new colony ſyſtem) this country 
owes very great obligations. I do 
believe, that he had a very ferious 
defire to benefit the public. But, 
with no ſmall ſtudy of the detail, 
he did not ſeem to have his view, 
at leaſt equally, carried to the total 
circuit of our affairs. He generally 
conſidered his objects in lights that 
were rather too detached, Whe- 
ther the buſineſs of an American 
revenue was impoſed upon him al- 
together ; whether it was entirely 
the reſult of his own ſpeculation ; 
or, what is more probable, that his 
. own ideas rather coincided with 
the inſtructions he had received; 
certain it is, that, with the beſt 
intentions in the world, he firſt 
brought this fatal ſcheme into form, 
and eſtabliſhed it by act of parlia- 
ment. 

No man can believe, that at this 
time of day I mean to lean on the 
venerable memory of a great man, 
whoſe loſs we deplore in common. 
Our little party-differences have 
been og ago compoſed ; and [ 
have ated more with him, and cer- 
tainly with more pleaſure with him, 
than ever I acted againſt him. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Grenville was a firſt- 
rate figure in this country. With 
a maſculine underſtanding, and a 
ſtout and reſolute heart, he had an 
application undiſſipated and un- 
wearied. He took public buſineſs, 
not as a duty which he was to fulfil, 
but as a pleaſure he was to enjoy; 
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and he ſeemed to have no delight 
out of this houſe, except in ſuch 
things as ſome way related to the 
bufineſs that was to be done within 
it. If he was ambitious, I will ſay 
this for him, his ambition was of 
a noble and generous ſtrain, I: 
was do raiſe himſelf, not by the low 
pimping politics of a court, but to 
win his way to power, through the 
laborious gradations of public ſer- 
vice; and to ſecure to himſelf a 
well- earned rank in parltament, 
by a thorough knowledge of its 
conſtitution, and a perfect practice 
in all its buſineſs. 

Sir, if ſuch a man fell into 
errors, it muſt be from defects not 
intrinſical; they muſe be rather 
ſought in the particular habits of 
his life; which, though they do 
not alter the ground work of cha- 
rafter, yet tinge it with their own 
hue. He was bred in a pro feſſion. 
He was bred to the law, which 1s, 


in my opinion, one of the firſt and 


nobleſt of human ſciences : a ſci- 
ence which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the underſtanding, 
than all the other kinds of learning 
put together; but it is not apt, ex- 
cept in perſons very happily born, 
to open and to liberalize the mind 
exactly in the fame proportion. 
Paſſing from that ſtudy he d1d not 
go very largely into the world; 
but plunged into buſineſs; I mean 
into the buſineſs of office ; and the 
limited and fixed methods and 
forms eſtabliſhed there. Much 
knowledge is to be had undoubtedly 
in that line; and there 1s no know- 
ledge which is not valuable. But 
it may truly be ſaid, that men too 
much converſant in office are rarely 
minds of remarkable enlargement. 
Their habits of office are apt to 


give them a turn to think the ſub- 
ſtance 
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ance of buſineſs not to be much 
more important than the forms 1n 
which it is conducted. Theſe forms 
are adapted to ordinary occaſions ; 
and therefore perſons who are nur- 
tured in office do admirably xr 
as long -as things go on in their 
9 order; e the high 
roads are broken up, and the wa- 
ters out, when a new and troubled 
ſcene is opened, and the file affords 
no precedent, then it 1s that a 
greater knowledge of mankind, and 
a far more extenſive comprehenſion 
ol things, is requiſite than ever of- 
fice gave, or than office can ever 
give. Mr. Grenville thought bet- 
ter of the wiſdom and power of 
human legiſlation than in truth it 
deſerves, He conceived, and many 
conceived along with him, that the 
flouriſhing trade of this country 
was greatly owing to law and 1n- 
ſtitution, and not quite fo much to 
liberty ; for but too many are apt 
to believe regulation to be com- 
merce, and taxes to be revenue. 
Among regulations, that which 
ſtood firſt in reputation was his idol. 
I mean the act of navigation. He 
has often profeſled it to be ſo. The 
policy of that act is, I readily ad- 
mit, in many reſpects well under- 
ſtood. But I do ſay, that, if the 
act be ſuffered to run the full length 
of its principle, and is not changed 
and modified according to the 
change of times and the fluctuation 
of circumſtances, it muſt do great 
miſchief, and frequently even de- 
feat its own purpoſe. 
After the war, and in the laſt 
ro it, the trade of America 
ad increaſed far beyond the ſpe- 
culations of the moſt ſanguine ima- 
gination. It ſwelled out on every 
fide, It filled all its proper chan- 
nels to the brim. It overflowed 
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witha rich redundance, and, break- 
ing its banks on the right and on 
the left, it ſpread out upon ſome 
places, where it was indeed im- 
proper, upon others where it was 
only irregular. It is the nature of 
all greatneſs not to be exact; and 
great trade will always be attended 
with conſiderable abuſes. The 
contraband will always keep pace 
in ſome meaſure with the fair trade. 
It ſhould ſtand as a fundamental 
maxim, that no vulgar precaution 
ought to be employed in the cure 
of evils, which are cloſely con- 
need with the cauſe of our proſ- 
perity. Perhaps this great perſon 
turned his eyes ſomewhat leſs than 
was juſt towards the incredible in- 
creaſe of the fair trade; and looked 
with ſomething of too exquiſite a 
jealouſy towards the contraband, 
He certainly felt a ſingular degree 
of anxicty on the ſubject ; and even 
began to act from that paſſion ear- 
lier than is commonly imagined. 
For whilſt he was firſt lord of the 
admiralty, though not ſtrictly called 
upon in his official line, he pre- 
ſented a very ſtrong memorial to 
the lords of the treaſury (my lord 
Bute was then at the head of the 
board) heavily complaining of the 
growth of the illicit commerce in 
America. Some miichief happened 
even at that time from this over- 
earneſt zeal, Much greater hap- 
pened afterwards when it operated 
with greater power 1u the higheſt 
department of the finances. The 
bonds of the act of navigation were 
ſtraitened ſo much, that America 
was on the point of having no trade, 
either contraband or legitimate. 
They found, under the conſttuction 
and execution then uſed, the a& no 
longer tying but actually ſtrangling 
them, All this coming with new 
enumerations 
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enumerations of commodities; with 
regulations which in a manner put 
a ſtop to the mutual coaſting in- 
tercourſe of the colonies; with the 
appointment of courts of admiralty 
under various improper circum- 
ſtances; with a ſudden extinction 
of the paper currencies ; with a 
compulſory proviſion for the quar- 
tering of ſoldiers; the people of 
America thought ' themſelves pro- 
ceeded againſt as delinquents, or 
at beſt as people under ſuſpi- 
cion of delinquency ; and in ſuch 
a manner as, they imagined, their 
recent ſervices in the war did 
not at all merit. Any of theſe in- 
namerable regulations, perhaps, 
would not have alarmed alone ; 
ſome might be thought reaſonable; 
the multitude ſtruck them with 
terror. 


Marquis of ROCKINGHAM. 


In the year 1765, being in a 
very private ſtation, far enough 
from any line of buſineſs, and not 
having the honour of a ſeat in this 


houſe, it was my fortune, unknow- 


ing and unknown to the then mi- 
niſtry, by the intervention of a 
common friend, to become con- 
netted with a very noble perſon, 
and at the head of the treaſury de- 
partment, It was indeed in a ſitua- 
tion of little rank and no conſe- 
quence, ſuitable to the mediocrity 
of talents and pretenſions. But a 
ſituation near enough to enable me 
to ſee, as well as others, what was 
going. on; and I did ſee in that 
noble perſon ſuch ſound principles, 
ſuch an enlargement of mind, ſuch 
clear and ſagacious ſenſe, and ſuch 
unſhaken fortitude, as have bound 
me, as well as others much better 
than me, by an inviolable attach. 
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ment to him from that time for. 
ward, Sir, Lord Rockingham very 
early in that ſummer received 2 
ſtrong repreſentation from many 
weighty Engliſh merchants and ma- 
nufactures, from governors of pro- 
vinces and commanders of men of 
war, againſt almoſt the whole of the 
American commercial regulations: 
and particularly with regard to the 
total ruin which was threatened to 
the Spaniſh trade. I believe, Sir, 
the noble lord ſoon ſaw his way in 
this buſineſs. But he did not raſhly 
determine againſt acts which it 
might be ſuppoſed were the reſult 
of much deliberation. However, 
Sir, he ſcarcely began to open the 
. when the whole veteran 

dy of office took the alarm. A 
violent outcry of all (except thoſe 
who knew and felt the miſchief) 
was raiſed againſt any alteration, 
On one hand, his attempt was a 
direct violation of treaties and pub- 
lic law.- On the other, the act of 
navigation and all the corps of 
trade laws were drawn up in array 
againſt it. | 

The firſt Rep the noble lord took 
was to have the opinion of his ex- 
cellent, learned, and ever-lamented 
friend the late Mr. York, then at- 
torney general, on the point of law. 
When he knew that formally and 
officially, which in ſubſtance he 
had known before, he immediately 
diſpatched orders to redreſs the 
grievance. But I will ſay it for the 
then miniſter, he is of that conſti- 
tution of mind, that I know he 
would have iſſued, on the ſame cri- 
tical occaſion, the very ſame orders, 
if the acts of trade had been, 33 
they were not, directly againſt him; 
and would have chearfully ſubmitted 


to the equity of parliament for his 


indemnity. F 
n 
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On the concluſion of this buſineſs 
of the Spaniſh trade, the news of the 
troubles, on account of the ſtamp- 
act, arrived in England. It was 
not until the end of October that 
theſe accounts were received. No 
ſooner had the ſound of that mighty 
tempeſt reached us in England, 
than the whole of the then oppoſi- 
tion, inſtead of feeling humbled by 
the unhappy iſſue of their meaſures, 
ſeemed to be infinitely elated, and 
cried out, that the miniſtry, from 
envy to the glory of their prede- 
ceſſors, were prepared to repeal the 
ſtamp- act. Near nine years after, 
the hon. gentleman takes quite op- 
poſite ground, and now challenges 
me to put my hand to my heart, 
and ſay, whether the miniſtry had 
reſolved on the repeal till a conſi- 


derable time after the meeting of 


parliament. Though I do not very 
well know what the hon. gentle- 
man wiſhes to infer from the ad- 
miſſion, or from the denial, of this 
fact, on which he ſo earneſtly ad- 
jures me; I do put my hand on my 
heart, and aſſure him that they did 
not come to a reſolution directly to 
repeal. They weighed this matter 
as its difficulty and importance re- 
quired. They conſidered maturely 
among themſelves. They conſulted 
with all who could give advice or 
information. It was not determined 
until a little before the meeting of 
parliament; but it was determined, 
and the main lines of their own 
plan marked out, before that meet- 
ing. Two queſtions aroſe (J hope 
I am not going into a narrative 
troubleſome to the houſe.) 


[A ery of, Go on, go on.] 


; The firſt of the two conſidera- 
tions was, whether the repeal ſhould 
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be total, or whether only partial; 
taking out every thing burthenſome 
and productive, and reſerving only 
an empty acknowledgment, fach as 
a ſtamp on cards and dice. The 
other queſtion was, on what prin- 
ciple the act ſhould be repealed? 
On this head alſo two principles 
were ſtarted. One, that the legiſ- 
lative rights of this country, with 
regard to America, were not entire, 
but had certain reſtrictions and li- 
mitations. The other principle 
was, that taxes of this kind were 
contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of commerce on which the 
colonies were founded ; and con- 
trary to every idea of political 
equity; by which equity we are 
bound, as much as poſſible, to ex- 
tend the ſpirit and benefit of the 
Britiſh conſtitution to every part of 
the Britiſh dominions, The option, 
both of the meaſure and of the 
principle of repeal, was made be- 
fore the ſeſſion ; avd I wonder how 
any one can read the king's ſpeech 
at the opening of that ſeſſion, with- 
out ſeeing in that ſpeech both the 
repeal and the declaratory act very 
ſuficiently crayoned out, Thoſe 
who cannot ſee this, can ſee no- 
thing. 

Surely the hon. gentleman wil 
not think that a great deal Jeſs 
time than was then employed, 
ought to have been ſpent in deli- 
beration ; when he conſiders that 
the news of the troubles did not 
arrive till towards the end of Octo- 
ber. The parliament ſat to fill 
the vacancies on the 14th day of 
December, and on buſineſs the 14th 
of the following January. 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the 
bor ton of court then was, a modifi- 
cation, would have ſatisfied a timid, 
unſyſtematic, procraſtinating mi- 

niſtry, 


1 
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niſtry, as ſuch a meaſure has ſince 
done ſuch a miniſtry. A modifica- 
tion is the conſtant refource of weak 
undeciding minds. To repeal by 
a denial of our right to tax in the 
preamble (and this too did not 
want adviſers), would have cut, in 
the heroic ſtyle, the gordian knot 
with a ſword, Either meaſure 
would have coſt no more than a 
day's debate. But when the total 
repeal was adopted ; and adopted 
on principles of policy, of equity, 
and of commerce ; this plan made 
it neceſſary to enter into many and 
difficult meaſures, It became ne- 
ceſſary to open a very large field of 
evidence commenſurate to theſe ex- 
tenſive views. But then this la- 
bour did knights ſervice. It opened 
the eyes of ſeveral to the true ſtate 
of the American affairs; itenlarged 
their ideas ; it removed prejudices; 
and it conciliated the opinions and 
affections of men. The noble lord, 
who then took the lead in admini- 
ſtration, my Hon. friend * under 
me, and a right hon. gentleman + 
(if he will not reject his ſhare, and 
it was a large one, of. this buſineſs) 
exerted the molt laudable induſtry 
in bringing before you the fulleſt, 
moſt imparial, and leaſt-garbled 
body of evidence that ever was pro- 
duced to this houſe. I think the 
enquiry laſted in the committee for 
ſix weeks; and at its concluſion 
this houſe, by an independent, no- 
ble, ſpirited, and unexpected ma- 

jority; by a majority that will re- 
deem all the acts ever done by ma- 
jorities in parliament; in the teeth 
of all the old mercenary Swiſs of 
flate, in deſpite of all the ſpecu- 
lators and augurs of politicalevents, 


in de fiance of the whole embattled 


* Mr. Dowdeſwell. 


legion of veteran penſioners and 

practiſed inſtruments of a cour, 

gave a total repeal to the ſtamp. al, 

and (if it had been ſo permitted) 

a laſting peace to this whole em. 
ire, 

I tate, Sir, theſe particulars, be. 
cauſe this act of ſpirit and fortitude 
has lately been, in the circulation 
of the ſeaſon, and in ſome hazarded 
declamations in this houſe, atiri- 
buted to timidity. If, Sir, the con- 
duct of miniſtry, in propoſing the 
repeal, had ariſen from timidity 
with regard to themſelves, it would 
have been greatly to be condemned, 
Intereſted timidity diſgraces as 
much in the cabinet, as perſonal 
timidity does in the field. But ti- 
midity, with regard to the well-be- 
ing of our country, is heroic virtue, 
The noble lord who then conducted 
affairs, and his worthy colleagues, 
whilſt they trembled at the proſpe& 
of ſuch diſtreſſes as you have ſince 
brought upon yourſelves, were not 
afraid ſteadily to look in the face 
that glaring and dazzling influence 
at which the eyes of eagles have 
blenched. He looked in the face 
one of the ableſt, and, let me ſay, 
not the moſt ſcrupulous oppoſitions, 
that perhaps ever was in this houſe, 
and withſtood it, unaided by, even 
one of, the uſual ſupports of admi- 
niſtration. He did 
repealed the ſtamp- act. He looked 
in the face a perſon he had lon 
reſpected and regarded, and whoſe 
aid was then particularly wanting ; 
I mean Lord Chatham. He did 
this when he paſſed the declaratory 
act. 

It is now given out, for the uſual 
purpoſes, by the uſual emiſſaries, 
that Lord Rockingham did not con: 


+ General Conway. 


this when he 


ſent 
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ſent to the repeal of this act until 
he was bullied into it by lord Chat- 
ham; and the reporters have gone 
ſo far as publickly to aſſert, in an 
hundred companies, that the hon. 
gentleman under the gallery *, who 
propoſed the repeal in the Ameri— 
can committee, had another {ett of 
reſolutions in his pocket directly 
the reverſe of thoſe he moved. 
Theſe artifices of a deſperate cauſe 
are, at this time, ſpread abroad, 
with incredible care, in every part 
of the town, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt companies; as if the in- 
duſtry of the circulation were to 
nuke amends for the abſurdity of 
the report. 

Sir, whether the noble lord is of 
a complexion to be bullied by lord 
Chatham, or by any man, I muſt 
tabnit to thoſe wlio know him. I 
confeſs, when I look back to that 
time, I confider him as placed in 
one of the molt trying ſituations in 
which, perhaps, any man ever 
ſtood. In the houſe of peers there 
were very few of the miniſtry, out 
of the noble lord's own particular 
cornexion, (except lord Egmont, 
Who acted, as far as I could diſ- 
cern, an honourable and manly 
part,) that did not look to ſome 
viker future arrangement, which 
warped his politicks. There were 
12 both houſes new and menacing 
appearances, that might very natu- 
rally drive any other, than a moſt 
ieſolute miniſter, from his meaſure 
or trom his tation, The houſehold 
roch openly revolted. The alligs 
of miniſtry (thoſe, I mean, who 
ſapported ſome of their meaſures, 
but refuſed reſponibility for any) 
endeavoured to . undermine their 
credit, and to take ground that 
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myſt be fatal to the ſucceſs of the 
very cauſe which they would be 
thought to countenance. The queſi- 
tion of the repeal was brought on 
by miniſtry in the committee of 
this houſe, in the very inftaut when” 
it was known that more than one 
court negotiation was carrying on 


with the heads of the oppoſition. 


Every thing, upon every fide, was 
full of traps and mines. Earth be- 
low ſhook; heaven above mena- 
ced ; all the elements of miniſterial 
ſafety were diſſolved. It was in 
the midſt of this chaos of plots and 
counterplets; it was in the midft 
of this complicated warfare againſt 
public oppoſition and private trea- 
chery, that the iirwuels of that 
noble perſon was put to the prove. 
He never ſtirred from his ground; 
no, not an inch. Ee remained 
fixed and determined, in principle, 
in meaſure and in conduct. He 

ractiſed no managements. He ſe- 
cured no retreat. Ile fought no 


apology. 
General Conway. 


I will likewiſe do juſtice, I ought 
to do it, to the hon. gentleman 
who led us in this houſe (viz. ge- 
neral Conway.) Far from the du- 
pony wickedly charged on him, 

e acted his part with alacrity and 
reſolution. We all felt inſpired 
by the example he gave vs, down 
even to myſelf, the weakeſt in that 
phalanx. I declare for one, 1 knew 
well enough (it could not be con- 
cealed from any body) the true 
ſtate of things; but, in my life, Þ 
never came with ſo mach ſpirits 
into this houſe. It was a time for 
a man to act in. We had powerfub 


® General Conway, 


Yor. XVIII. 1775. 
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enemies; 
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enemies; but we had faithful and 


determined friends, and a glori— 
ous Cauſe, We had a great battle 
to fight; but we hd the means 
of fighting; not as now, when our 
urms are tied behind us. We did 
fight that day and conquer. 

I remember, Sir, with a melan- 
choly pleaſure, the fituation of the 
hon. gentleman * who made the 
motion for the repeal z in that cri- 
fis, when the whole trading in- 
tereſt of this empire, craltitucd into 
your lobbies, with a trembling and 
anxious expectation, waited, al- 
moſt to a winter's return of light, 
their fate from your reſolutions. 
When, at length, you had deter- 
mined in their favour, and your 
doors, thrown upon, ſhewed them 
the figure of their deliverer in the 
well- earned triumph of his impor- 
tant victory, from the whole of 
that grave multitude there aroſe an 
in voluntary burſt of gratitude and 
tranſport. They jumped upon him 
like children on a long abſent fa- 
ther. They clung about him as 
captives about their redeemer. All 
England, all America, joined to 
his applauſe. Nor did he ſeem in- 
ſenſible to the beſt of ail earthly 
rewards, the love and admiration 
of his fellow-cititizens. Hope ele- 
ated and jay brightencd his craſt. I 
ſtood near him; and Ins face, to 
uſe the expreſſion of the ſcripture 
of the firit martyr, “ his face was 
as if it had been the face of an an- 
gel.“ I do not know how others 
feel; but, if I had flood in that 
tuation, I never would have ex- 
changed ir for all that kings in 
their profuſion could bertow. I did 
hope, that that day's danger and 
Honour would have been a bond to 


x 
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hold us all together for ever. But, 
alas! that, with other pleaſing viſi- 
ons, is long fince vaniſhed. 

Sir, this act of ſupreme magna- 
nimity has been repreſented, as if 
it had been a meaſure of an :dmi- 
niſtration, that, having no ſcheme 
of their own, took a middle line, 
pilfered a bit from one fide 2nd a 
bit from the other. Sir, they took 
no middle lines. They d:ttered 
fundamentally from the ſchemes of 
both parties; but they preſerved 
the objects of both. They pre- 
ſerved the authority of Great Bri- 
tain. They preſerved the equity 
of Great Britain. They made the 
declaratory act; they repealed the 
ſtamp- act. They did both full; 
becauſe the declaratory act was 
without qualification ; and the re- 
peal of the ſtamp- act rotal. This 
they did in the ſituation J have de- 
ſcribed. 


Lord CHATHAM. 


A great and celebrated name; 
a name that keeps the name of this 
country reſpectable in every other 
on the globe. It may be truly 
called, 

— Clarum et venerabile nomen. 

Cenlibus, et multum noſtræ quod pro- 
derot uròi. | 


Sir, the venerable age of this 
great man, his merited rank, his 
ſuperior eloquence, his ſplendid 
qualities, his eminent ſervices, the 
vaſt ſpace he fills in the eye of 
mankmd; and, more than all the 
reſt, his fall from power, which, 
like death, canonizes and ſanQ- 
ſies a great character, will not ſuffer 
me to cenſure any part of his con- 
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duct. I am afraid to flatter him; 
I am ſure I am not. diſpoſed to 
blame him. Let thoſe who have 
betrayed him by their adulation, 
inſult him with their malevolence. 
But what 1 do not preſume to cen- 
ſure, I may have leave to lament. 
For a wiſe man, he ſeemed to me, 
at that time, to be governed too 
much by general maxims. IAK 
with the freedom of hiſtory, and | 
hope without offence. One or two 
of theie maxims, flowing from an 
opinion not the moſt indulgent to 
our unhappy ſpecies, and ſurely a 
litie too general, led him into 
meaſures that were greatly mil- 
chievous to himſelf; and tor that 
reaſon, among others, perhaps fa- 
tal to his country; meaſures, the 
effects of which, I am afraid, are 
for ever incurable, He made an 
2-tmainiftration, ſo checkered and 
ſpeckled; he put together a pore 
of joinery, ſo crolly indented and 
whimſically dovetailed; a cabi- 
net ſo variouſly inlaid ; ſuch a 
piece of diverſified Moſaic ; ſuch 
teſſeiated pavement without ce- 
ment: here a bit of black ſtone, 
and there a bit of white; patriots 
and courtiers, kings friends and 
republicans ; whigs and tories; 
treacherous friends and open enc- 
mies; that it was indeed a very 
curious ſhew ; but utterly unſafe 
to touch, and unſure to ſtand on. 
The colleagues whom he had aſ- 
ſorted at the ſame boards, ſtared 
at each other, and were obliged 
to aſk, Sir, your name? — Sir, 
you have the advantage of me 
Mr. ſuch a one—I beg a thou- 
ſand pardens—?? I venture to ſay, 
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it did ſo happen, that perſons had 
a ſingle office divided between 
them, who had never ſpoke to each 
other in their lives; until they 
found themſelves, they knew not 
how, pigging together, heads and 
point, iu che tains truckle- bed“. 
Sir, In conſequence of this ar- 
rangement, having put ſo much 
the larger part of nis enemies and 
Oppoters ut power, the confuſion 
was iuch, that his own principles 
could not poſſibly have any effect 
or iniluence in the conduct of af- 
fairs. If ever he ſell into a fit of 
the gout, or if any other cauſe 
withdrew him from public cares, 
principles directly the contrary were 
ſure to predominate, When he 
had executed his'plan, he had not 
an inch of ground to ftand upon. 
Wnen he had accompliſhed his 


ſcheme of. adminiſtration, he was 


no longer a minitter. 

When his face was hid but for 
a moment, his whole ſyſtem was 
on a wide ſea, without chart or 
compaſs, The gentlemen, his 
particular friends, who, with the 
names of various departments. of 
miniſtry, were admitted, to ſeem, 
as if they acted a part under him, 
with a modeſty that becomes all 
men, and with a confidence in 
him, which was juſtified even in 
its extravagance by his ſuperior 
abilities, had never, in any in- 
ſtance, preſumed upon any opi- 
nion of their own. Deprived, of 
his guiding influence, they were 
whirled about, the ſport of every 
guſt, and eafily driven into any 
port; and as thoſe who joined wich 
them in manning the vellcl were 


08 Suppoſed to linda to the right hon. Lord North and Georg? Cooke, Eſq; 


who were made joint paymaſters in the ſummer of 1766, on the remoyal ot the 


Rockingham adminiſtration, 
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the moſt directly oppoſite to his 
opinions, meaſures, and character, 
and far the moſt artful and moſt 
powerful of the ſet, they eaſily pre- 
vailed, fo as to ſeize upon the va- 
cant, unoccupied, and derelict 
minds of his friends; and inſtantly 
they turned the veſſel wholly out 
of the courſe of his policy. As 
if it were to inſult as well as to be- 
tray him, even long before the 
cloſe of the firſt ſeflion of his ad- 
miniſtration, when every thing was 
publickly tranſacted, and with great 
parade, in his name, they made an 
act, declaring it highly jult and ex- 
pedient to raiſe a revenue in Ame- 
rica. For even then, Sir, even be- 
fore this ſplendid orb was entirely 
ſet, and while the weſtern horizon 
was in a blaze with his deſcending 
glory, on the oppoſite quarter of 
the heavens aroſe another lumina- 
ry, and, for his hour, became lord 
of the aſcendant. This light too is 
paſſed, and ſet for ever. You un- 


derſtand, to be ſure, that I ſpeak of 


CARLES TowrsHEN D, 


Officially the re- producer of this 
fatal ſcheme; whom 1 cannot even 
now remember without ſome degree 
of ſenfbility. In truth, Sir, he 
was the delight and ornament of 
this houſe, and the charm of every 
private ſociety which he honoured 
with his preſence. Perhaps there 
never aroſe in this country, nor in 
any country, a man of a more 
pointed and finiſhed wit; and 
(where his paſſions were not con- 
cerned) of a more refined, exqui- 
fite, and penetrating judgment. 
If he had not fo great a ſtock, as 
ſome have had who flouriſhed 
formerly, of knowledge long trea- 
ſured up, he knew better by far, 
than any man I ever was ac- 
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quainted with, how to bring toge- 
ther, within a ſhort tine, all that 
was neceſſary to eſtabliſh, to illu- 
ſtrate, and to decorate, that fide of 
the queition he ſupported. He 
ſtated his matter ſkiltully and pow- 
erfully. He particularly excelled 
in a molt luminous explanation, 
and diſplay of his ſubject. His 
ſtyle of argument was neither trite 
and vulgar, no ſubtle and abſtruſe. 
He hit the houſe juſt between wind 
and water. And, not being trou- 
bled with too anxious a zeal for 
any matter in queſtion, he was ne- 
ver more tedious, or more earneſt, 
than the preconceived opinions and 
preſent temper of his hearers re- 
quired ; to whom he was always in 
perfect uniſon. He conformed ex- 
actly to the temper of the houſe ; 
and he ſeemed to guide, becauſe 
he was always ſure to follow it. 

I beg pardon, Sir, if, when I 
ſpeak of this and of other great 
men, I appear to digreſs in ſaying 
ſomething of their characters. In 
this eventful hiſtory of the revolu- 
tions of America, the characters of 
ſuch men are of much importance. 
Great men are the guide-poſts and 
land-marks in the ſtate. 'The cre- 
dit of ſuch men at court, or in the 
nation, is the ſole cauſe of all the 

ublick meaſures. It would be an 
invidious thing (moſt foreign I 
truſt to what you think my diſpo- 
ſition) to remark the errors into 
which the authority of great names 
has brought the nation, without 
doing juſtice at the ſame time to 
the great qualities, whence that au- 
thority aroſe. The ſubject is in- 
ſtructive to thoſe who wiſh to form 
themſelves on whatever of excel- 
lence has gone before them. There 
are many young members in the 
houſe (ach of late has been the 


rapid ſucceſſion of public men) who 
never 


never ſaw that prodigy Charles 
Townſhend ; nor of courſe know 
what a ferment he was able to ex- 
cite in every thing by the violent 
ebullition of his mixed virtues and 
failings. For failings he had un- 
doubtedly —many of us remember 
them; we are this day confidering 
the effect of them. But he had no 
failings which were not owing to a 
noble cauſe; to an ardent, gene- 
rous, perhaps an immoderate paſ- 
ſion for fame; a paſſion which is 
the mſtin& of all great ſouls. He 
worſhipped that goddeſswhereſoever 
ſhe appeared; but he paid his par- 
ticular devotions to her in her fa- 
vourite habitation, in her choſen 
temple, the Houſe of Commons. 
Beſides the characters of the indi- 
viduals that compoſe our body, it 
is impoſſible, Mr. Speaker, not to 
obſerve, that this houſe has a col- 
lective character of its own. 
character too, however imperfect, 
is not unamiable. Like all great 
public collections of men, you poſ- 
ſeſs a marked love of virtue, and 
an abhorrence of vice. But, among 
vices, there is none, which the 
houſe abhors in the ſame degree 
with ob/tizacy. Obſtinacy, Sir, is 
certainly a great vice; and in the 
changeful ſtate of political affairs it 
is frequently the cauſe of great miſ- 
chief. It happens, however, very 
unfortunately, that almoſt the whole 
line of the creat and maſculine vir- 
tues, conſtancy, gravity, magna- 
nimity, fortitude, fidelicy, and 
firmneſs, are cloſely allied to this 
diſagreeable quality, of which you 
have ſo juſt an abhorrence: and, in 
their exceis, all theſe virtues very 
eaſily fall into it, Ile, who paid 
ſuch a punctilicus attention to all 
your feelings, certainly took care 
not o mock them by that vice 
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which is the moſt diſguſtful to 
you. 

That fear of diſpleaſing thoſe 
who ought moſt to be pleaſed, be- 
trayed him ſometimes into the 
other extreme. He had voted, 
and, in the year 1765, had been 
an advocate for the ſtamp act. 
Things and the diſpoſtion of mens 
minds were changed. In hort, 
the ſtamp act began to be no fa- 
vourite in this houſe. He therefore 
attended at the private meeting, in 
which the reſolutions moved 17 a 
right hon. gentleman were ſettled ; 
reſolutions leading to the repeal. 
'The next day he voted for that 
repeal ; and he would have ſpoken 
for it too, if an illneſs, (not as 
was then given out a political) but 
to my knowledge, a very real ill- 


neſs, had not prevented it. 


The very next ſeſſion, as the 
faſhion of this world paſſeth away, 
the repeal began to be in as bad an 
odour in this houſe as the ſtamp- 
act had been in the ſeſſion before. 
To conform to the temper which 
began to prevail, and to prevail 
moſt amongſt thoſe moſt in power, 
he declared, very early in the win- 
ter, that a revenue muſt he had 
out of America. Inſtantly he was 
tied down to his engagements by 
ſome, who had no objection to 
ſuch experiments, when made at 
the coſt of perſons for whom they 


had no particular regard. The 


whole body of courtiers drove him 
onward. They always talked as 
if the king food in a ſort of humi- 
Hated Rate, until ſomething of the 


Kind ſhould be done. 


Here this extraordinary man, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


found himſelf in great ſtraits. "To 


pleaſe univerſally was the object 
of his life; but to tax and to 
RY" ts pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, no more than to love and 
to be wiſe, is not given to men. 
However, he a:ompred 70 
render the tax paiatable to the par- 
tizans of American revenue, he 
made a preamble ſtating the neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a reveaue, To cloſe 
with the American Siſtinctian, this 
revenue was exterual or port- duty; 
but again, to ſoften it to the other 
party, it was a duty of /upply. To 
gratify the coſoni/fs, it was laid on 
Britiſh manufaQturos; to ſatisfy the 
rc hams of Britain, the duty was 
trivial, and (except that on tea, 
which touched only the devoted 
Eaſt India Company) on none of 
tlie grand objects of commerce. 
o counterwork the American con- 
traband, the duty on tea was re- 
dac:d from a ſilling to three- 
pence. But, to ſecure the favour of 
thoſe vhn would tax America, the 
ſcene of collection was changed 
and, with the ret, it was levied in 
the colonies, What need I fay 
moe? 'T! his rne-{nan 10 che me had 
the uſual fate of all exquiſite po- 
hey. But the original plan of the 
duties, and the mode of executi ng 
that plan, both aroſe ſingly and 
ſolely from a love of our applauſe, 
He was truly ag child of the houſe. 
Ie never thought, d d, or ſaid any 
thing wg with a view to vou. He 
every ay adapted himſe If ton your 
diſpo ſition; and adjuſted hin ſelf 
bebo re by as at'a looking laſs. 

He had abtferve d (indeed it could 
not eſcape Kym) chat ſeveral per- 
ſons, infinite his inferlors in all 
rel; ec b. had form Ty rendered 
them 15 resuhnſiderable in this houſe 
by one m nd alone. They were 


x race:of men (I hope in God the 


I 
ſpecies is 75 RX) ho, when they 
roſe in 5 5 . ce, no man living 
coald di“ *F om any known ad- 
herence to.p artics, to opinions, or 
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to principles; from any order or 
ſyſtem in their politicks; or from 
any ſequel or connection in their 
ideas, what part they were going 
to take in any debate. It is aſto- 
niſhing how much this uncertainty, 
eſpecially at critical times, called 
the attention of all parties on ſuch 
men. All eyes were fixed on them, 
all ears open to hear them; each 
party gaped, and looked altern ately 
for their vote, almoſt to the end of 
their ſpeeches. While the houſe 
hung 1n this uncertainty, now the 
Hear-hims roſe from this fide, now 
they re-beilowed from the other; 
and that party to whom they fell 
at length from their tremulous and 
dancing balance, always received 
them in a tempeſt of applauſe, 
The fortune of ſuch men was a 
temptation too great to be reſiſted 
by one, to whom a ſingle whit of 


, - Inc2nſe withheld gave much great- 


er pain, than he received delight, 
in the clouds of it, which daily 
roſe about him from the prodigal 
ſuperſtition of innumerable ad- 
mirers. He was a candidate for 
contradictory honours; and his 
great aim was to make thoſe agree 
in admiration of him who never 
agreed in any thing elſe. 

Hence aroſe this unfortunare act, 
the ſubject of thi: day's debate; 
from a diipoRition which, after 

making an American revenue to 
vleaſe one, a a it to pleaſe 
others, aud again revived it in 
he pes of plea ang a chird, and of 
catching ſome Tere in the ideas of 


all. 


— 


Memirs of Ailen Ba \thurſt, Earl 
Bathurſt, 


HIS nobleman, one of the 
laſt worthics of Queen Anne's 
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reign, that ſhining period of tri- 
umphs, taſte, genius, and el-gance, 
was born in the year 1684. £233 
ſtudies and his education We e- 
qually conducive to the brilliant 
ure he was deſtined to make in 
ſocial life and in the ſenate, as a 
police ſcholar, a patriot, aud a tateſ- 
man. Theſe talents he hau an op- 
poctunity to diſplay as ear:y as the 
year 1705; When, at the reque ſt ol 
his father, Sir Benjamin Bathui it, 
and the ſolicitation of the conſti- 
tuents of Cirenceſter, he ſerved in 
pariiament for that borough, his 
native ſoil, with reputation and in- 
tegrity. | 
particularly in the ſtruggles and de- 
bates relative to the un:on between 
the two kingdoms, firm!y ſupport- 
ing this meaſure, calculated to 
ſtrengthen the vigour of govern- 
ment by uniting its force. Though 
he was contented to act a ſubordi- 
nate character in the great cppoſi- 
tion planned by Mr. Harley and Mr. 
St. John, his intimate friends, to 
ſap the credit of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and his adherents, he was 
of infinite ſervice to his party in ar- 
raigning, with ſpirit and cloquence, 
the conduct of the General and the 
Earl of Godolphin, who had long 
governed the Queen, and laviſhed 
tae treaſures of the nation on con- 
queits more iplengid than fervice- 
able. The loſs of the battle of 
Almanza ſeconded his efforts, to 
diſpe! the intoxication of former 
ſueceſſes. His perſonal regard for 
Lord Somers, Preiidieat of 
Council, was never altered, thongh 
they were of different opinions in 
politics; and when he was dlveited 
of his office, Mr, Bathurſt acted with 
ſuch tenderneſs and deiicacy, as to 
preſerve the eſteem of Lord Somers 
ia & private tation. In conſide ra- 


tune 
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He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


23 
tion of his zeal and ſervices, the 
Queen advanced him, in 1711, to 
he dignity of a peer, by the title 
of Baron Bathurſt, of Zattleſden, in 
Bedfordihire. 

His Lordſhip continued to ſpeak 
his {ſentiments with an undaunted 
freedom in the upper houſe, and 
ſtept forth as a formidable oppo- 
nent to the court meatures in che 

eign of George 1, and during Sir 
Robert Walpole's adminiktr sion. 
The acrimony of the profecation 
carried on againſt the Earl of Ox- 
ford, Lord Bolingbroke, and the 
Duke of Ormond, ſt'mulated his 


indignation and his eloquence a- 


gainſt ſuch vindictive proceedings; 
and he obſerved, that the king of 
a f. ction was but a ſovereign of half 
his ſubjects. 

The Souch-Sea ſcheme having 
infecied the waole nation with a 
ſpirit of avaricious enterprize, the 
people awaked tron their delirium, * 
and an infinite number of familics 
was involved in ruin. Lord Bathurſt 
publicly impeached the directors, 
whole arts had enabied theſe vain 
expectations to amaſs ſurprizing 
fortunes: he repreſented that the 
national honour was concerned in 
ſtripping them of their ill- acquired 
wealth, and moved for having all 
the directors of tac South-Sea Com- 
pau, puniihed by a forfeiture of 
the: edateg, for ſuch a notorious 
act of ſordid knavery. 

Warn the bil vas brought into 
the Iiouſe af Lords againſt Dr. At- 


terbury, 
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vehemence and propriety, obſerv- 


ing, that, if ſuch extraordinary 
proceedings were countenanced, he 


ſaw nothing remaining for him and 


others to do, but to retire to their 
country-houſes, and there, if poſſi- 
ble, quietly enjoy their eſtates with- 
in their own. families, ſince the 
leaſt correſpondence, or intercepted 
letter, might be made criminal.“ 
Then turning to the biſhops, he 
ſaid, he could hardly account for 
the inveterate hatred and malice 
ſome perſous bore the ingenious 
biſhop of Rocheſter, unleſs it was, 
that they were infatuated like the 
wild Americans, who fondly be- 


_ heye they inherit not only the ſpoils 


but even the abilities of the man 
they eftroy.” He was one of the 


Lords who entered his proteſt againſt 


the bill. 

His Lordſhip was entirely averſe 
to continental connexions, and ani- 
madverted ſeverely upon the mo- 
narch whoſe thoughts were turned 
to foreign concerns and alliances 
which could never be uſeful; com- 
plainivg of the immenſe ſums la- 
viſhed in ſubſidies to needy and ra- 
1 princes. He accuſed the 

ritiſh miniſtry of a baſe deſertion 
of the honour and intereſt of their 
country in the Spaniſh convention; 
alledging that the Spaniards, in- 
ſtead ef granting a redreſs, had 
rather extorted a relcaſe for their 
former conduct, as the word ſatiſ- 
faction had not been ſo much as 
mentioned in all the treaty. His 
Lordſhip moved to know, whether 
Spain had paid the ſums ſtipulated 
by this, convention, when the time 
limited for the payment was ex- 
Pired. The Duke of Newcaſtle 
auſwered in the negative, and could 
aſſign no reaſon for the delay. 
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The directors of the charitable 
corporation having emberzzled 
500,000], of the proprietors” ca- 
pital, Lord Bathurſt declared, in 
the Houſe of Lords, his abhorrence 
of this moſt iniquitous ſcene of fraud, 
aſſerting, that not one ſhilling of 
the money was ever applied to the 
proper ſervice, but became the re- 
ward of avarice and venality, 

His Lordſhip concurred, with all 
his power, in the oppoſition to Sir 
Robert Walpole, who now tottered 
on the brink of ruin. This miniſ- 
ter, after obſtinate ſtruggles, having 
been forced to reſign all his employ- 
ments, Lord Bathurſt was ſworn of 
the privy-council, and made cap- 
tain of the gentlemen penſioners, 
which poſt he reſigned in 1744. He 
was appointed treaſurer to the pre- 
ſent King, then prince of Wales, in 
1757, and continued in the lift of 
privy-counſellors at his acceſſion to 
the throne; but, on account of his 


great age, he choſe to enjoy rium 


cum dignitate. | 

Lord Bathurſt's integrity gained 
him the eſteem even of his oppo- 
nents; and his humanity. and wi 
nevolence, the affection of all that 
knew him more intimately, He 
added to his public virtues all the 
good breeding, politeneſs, and ele- 
gance of ſocial intercourſe. Dr. 
Freind, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Swift, 
Prior, Rowe, Addiſon, Pope, Ar- 
buthnot, Gay, and molt men of ge- 


nius in his cn time, cultivated his 


friendihip, and were proud of his 
correſpondence. 

Pope, in his epiſtle to him on the 
Uſe of Riches, thus addreftes him: 


The ſenſe to value riches, with the art 

T' enjoy them, and the virtue to impart; 
To balance fortune by a uit expence, 
Join with ceoconcry magraticence, 
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With ſplendor charity, with plenty health; 

0 teach vs, Bathurſt, - yet unſpoil'd by 
wealtly ! 

That ſecret rare, between th'-extremes to 
move, 

Of mad good-nature, and of mean ſelſ- 
love.” 


And Sterne, in his Letters to 
Eliza, thus ſpeaks of him: 

«© This nobleman, ſays he, is an 
old friend of mine; he 'was always 
the protector of men of wit and 

nius: and has had thoſe of the 
aſt century always at his table. 
The manner in which his notice 
began of me, was as ſingular as it 
was polite. He came up to me one 
day, as I was at the Princeſs of 
Wales's court: © I want to know 
you, Mr. Sterne; but it is fit you 
ſhould know alſo who it 1s that 
wiſhes this pleaſure: you have heard, 
continued he, of an old Lord Ba- 
tharſt, of whom your Popes and 
Swifts have ſung and ſpoken ſo 
much: I have lived my life with 
geniuſes of that cait, but have ſur- 
vived them; and detpairing ever to 
find their equals, it is ſome years 
fince I have eloſed my accounts, and 
ſhut up my books, with thoughts of 
never opening them again; but you 
have kindled a defire in me of open- 
ing them once more before I die, 
which I now do, ſo go home, and 
dine with me.“ This nobleman, I 
ſay, is a prodigy, for ateighty-five 
he has all the wit and promptneſs 
of a man of thirty; a diſpoſicion to 
be pleaſed, and a power to pleaſe 
others beyond whatever I knew! 
added to which, a man of learning, 
courteſy, and feeling.” 

His Lordſhip, in the latter part 
of his life, preſerved his natural 
chearfulneſs and vivacity, always 
acceſiible, hoſpitable, and beneti- 
| cent, Lately he delightcd in rural 


25 
amuſement:, and enjoyed, with a 
philoſophical ſatisfaction, the ſhade 
of the lofty trees he had planted 
himſelf. To within a month of his 
death he conftantly rode out on 
horfe-back two hours before dinner, 
and conſtantly drank his bottle of 
Claret or Madeira after dinner, He 
uſed to declare, in a jocoſe manner, 
he never could think of adopting 
Dr. Cong) method, as Dr. 
Cheyne had aſſured him, fifty years 
ago, he would never live ſeven years 
longer, unleſs he abridged himſelf 
of his wine. Purſuant to this 
maxim, his Lordſhip having, about 
two years ago, invited ſeveral of 
his friends to ſpend a few chear- 
ful days with him at his ſeat at 
Circnceſter; and being one even- 
ing very loth to part with them 
on his ſon the preſent Chan- 
cellor's objecting to their fitting 
up any longer, and adding, that 
health and long life were beſt fe- 
cured by regularity; he ſuffered him 
to retire : but, as ſoon as he was 
gone, the chearful father ſaid, 
* Come, my good friends, ſince 
tae old gentleman is gone to bed, 
I think we may venture to crack 
another bottle.“ 

His Lordſhip was advanced to the 
dignity of Earl in 1772, and lived 
to ſee the above nobleman, his eld- 
eſt ſon, ſeveral years Lord High 
Chancellor of Great-Britain, and 
promoted to the peerage in 1771, 
by the title of Baron Apſley. Lord 
Bathurſt married Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Peter Apſley, by whom 
he- had two other ſons, and five 
daughters. His death happened, 
after a few days illneſs, at his 
ſeat near Cirenceſter, in the giſt 
year of his age, and on the 16th of 
September, 1775. 9 


Memoirs 
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Memoirs of the Life and Actions of the 
late Sir Charles Saunders. 


R. Saunders entered earlyin- 
to the royal navy, and was 
ſo diſtinguiſhed by that undoubted 
judge of naval merit, the late Lord 
Anſon, as to be appointed, on his 
recommendation, frit lieutenant of 
his own ſhip, the Centurion, when 
he failed on the expedition to the 
South Seas in Sept. 1740. In Feb. 
following, during their ſtay at Port 
Se. Julian, on the coaſt of Patago- 
nia, which was occaſioned by an ac- 
cident that happened to the Tryal's 
main-maſt, Mr. Saunders was pro- 
moted by the Commodore to the 
command of that floop, in the room 
of Capt.. Cheap, removed to the 
Wager. But Capt. Saunders lying 
dangerouſly ill of a fever on board 
the Centurion, and it being the 
opinion of the ſurgeons, that the 
removing him on board his own 
ſhip in his preſent condition might 
hazard his life, Mr. Anſon gave an 
order to Mr. Saumarez, fri lieute- 
nant of the Centurion, to act as 
maſter and commander of the Tryal 
during the illneſs of her captain. 
In the paſſage round Cape Horn, 
Capt. Saunders, out of his ſmall 
complement of 80 men, buried 29; 
and arriving at the iſland of Juan 
Fernandez ſoon after the Commo- 
dore, left any ſhips of the ſquadron 
ſhould have miſtaken the neigh- 
bouring iſland of Maſſa Fuera for 
that of Fernandes, all its bavs and 
creeks were, by Mr. Anſon's or- 
ders, more particularly examined 
by Capt. Saunders (ſays Mr. Ro- 
bins“) than ever had been be- 
fore, or perhaps ever will be again; 
though in this laſt circumſtance he 


is miſtaken, as Capt. Carteret, (ſee 
Hawkefworch's Voyages) in May 
1767, much more accurately far- 
veyed that iſland, and has alſo gj- 
ven a chart of it. Ir is obſervat;e 
that the Spaniards taken toon after 
in a prize, by the C-nturion, were 
aſtoniſhed on ſceing the Tryal flo 
at anchor; and that, after all their 
fatigues, the Engliſh could have ſo 
ſoon refitted ſuch a veſſe! on the 
ſpot ; and could ſcarce betis 2 tha 


fuch a bauble as that 4 pas 


On Sept. 18, 1741, Capt. Saun- 
ders, being diſpaiched on a cruize 
off Valparaiſo, took a large merch- 
ant-man, of Goo tons bound to 
that nort from Callao. But, to ba- 
lance this ſucceſs, the 'Tryal foon 
after ſprung both her maſts, and, 
beſides was ſo leaky, that on join- 
ing the Commodore he found it 
neceſſary to take out her people, and 
deſtroy her, and in her ſtead ap- 
pointed her prize to be a fricate in 
his Majeſty's ſervice, mounting her 
with 20 guns, manning her with 
the Tryal's crew, and giving com- 
miſſions to the Captain and other 
officers accordingly. After fcr:tling 
and ſinking her, Capt. Saunders, 
with his ngw frigate (called the 
Tryal Prize), was diſpatched on a 
cruize off the high land of Valpa- 
raiſo, in company with the Centu- 
rion's prize, where, however, they 
had no ſucceſs, and fo procecded 
dov/n the coaſt to the rendezvous off 
Naſca, where they joined the Com- 
modore Nov. 2. From that time 
till the April following Capt. Saund- 
ers kept company with the Coin- 
modore ; but then the whole num- 
bers on board the ſquadron not 


*The real author of Lord Anſon's Voyage. 
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zwounting to the complement of a 
ſourth-rate man of war, it was 
agreed to deſtroy. the Tryal's and 
other Pp! 1Ze5, and to reinforce the 
Giouceiter with the belt part of he 
crew: and acco rdingly, on April 
27, ey were towed on more, and 
ſcuctl ed in the harbour of Che- 
quetan. 

Soon after the Centurion's arri- 
val at Macao, in China, in Nov. 
1742, SIP Saunders took his paſ- 


ſage to England on board « Swediſh 
fl 7 „charge ed with dil. acches from 
the Commodore, and arrived in the 
Downs in May, 1743. By this 


means he loſt the great emotaments 
that attended the capture of the Ma- 
nilla galleon in June ſollowing. 


We have not been able to learn 


what {hips this brave oiticer com- 
manded (as we can hardly ſuppoſe 
he was unemployed) till Ma: ch, 
17 IT when he was made Cape n 
cf the Sandwich, of 90 guns. Nor 
had he any opportunity of diſtin- 
guſhing himſclf till Oct. 14, 1747, 
when, Eran commander of the 
Yarmouth, of 64 Tuns, in the {qua- 
dron of Admiral Hawke, he had a 
great ſhare in the victory of that 
ay, the Neptune and Monarque, 
both of 7 + guns, Uriking to him: 
Aud though he had 22 men killed 
and 70 wounded, he g 9 allantly pro- 
poſed to Captain s Suumarez and 
Rodn ey the purſuing; the two ſhips 
that eſcaped, àhich they in conſe» 
quence eng: probably 
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1750, he was elected member of 
parliament for Plymouth, in the 
room of Lord Vere Beauclerk, de- 
ceaſed. In May,1752, Mr. Saunders 
ſalled as Commodore, in the Pen- 
zunce, of 40 guas, to protect the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, with inſtruc- 
tious allo to look tor a ſuppoſed 
land in lat. 49 deg. 40 min. lon- 
gitude 24 deg. zo min. from the 
Lizard, in ſearch of which Commo- 
dore Rodney (eme weeks before) 
had cruiſed ten days in vain. It is 
needleſs to add that Commodore 
Saunders had no better ſucceſs. In 
April 17 54» he was appointed 
Treaſurer of Greenwich holſpital, an 
ofice which on his father promo- 
tion he reſigned z and in the par- 
hament that met at Veitminiter, 
May 31, he was returned for Hey- 
don in Yorkihire, by the intereſt of 
his great and conſtant friend Lord 
Anton. Ia March, 1755, a war 
being appreheaded, Mr. Saunders 
Was appointed Captain of the Prince, 
a new go gun this z and in June he 
treated with the utmoſt megnifi- 
cence, on board his thip at Spit- 
head, the nobilicy who came to ſee 
the firings of the flezt on the anni- 
verſary of the King's acceſſion. 
'I has command he reigned | in De- 
c2mber following, on being ap- 
pointed Comptroller of tne Navy; 
and on this occaſion his feat in par- 
liameat bann Vacated, he was re- 
elected. 4 bout the {ame tirac he 
was choſen an Elder Brother of the 
1 r ee In June, 1750, 
n advice 00109 received of tha miſ- 
nn ot Admiral Byng off Mi- 
norca, a large promocion of fiag- 
officers was mad purpoſely” to in- 
clude Mr. Saunders; and he was 
ſent immediately to the N N 
nean as Rear-Admiral of the Biue, 
With Sir Edward Hawke, to ang 
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the command of the fleet: and on 
Admiral Hawke's return to Eng- 
land, in Jan. 1757, the ſole com- 
mand devolved on him. In Feb. 
1759, Mr. Saunders was appointed 
Vice-Admiral ofthe Blue, and ſailed 
from Spithead on board the Nep- 
tune, of go guns, Feb. 17, (with 
General Wolfe on board) as chief 
naval commander on the expedition 
to Quebec, the ſucceſs of which is 
too well known to need any farther 
mention. Returning from that 
glorious conqueſt, in November, 
with General Townſhend, they were 
informed, in the chops of the chan- 
nel, of the Breſt ſquadron being 
faited, on which the Admiral took 
the gallant reſolution of going to 
join Sir Edward Hawke, though 
without orders. But that aftair was 
decided before his arrival, Land- 
ing at Corke, he arrived at Dublin, 
Dec. 15. where, going to the play, 
he was ſaluted by the audience with 
the higheſt demonſtrations of ap- 
plauſe. Dec. 26 he arrived in Lon- 
don. For this great ſervice Mr. 
Saunders was appointed Lieutenant- 
General of the Marines; and on 
his taking his ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons, January 23, 1760, the 
thanks of that Houle were given to 
him by the Speaker. May 21, he 
failed from St. Helen's, with the 
Neptune, &Cc. to take the command 
in the Mediterranean. On May 26, 
1761, he was inſtalled a Knight of 
the Bath in K. Henry the Seventh's 
chapel; and in the parliament, 
which met Nov. 3, was re- elected 
for Heydon. In Oct. 1762, Sir 
Charles Saunders was advanced to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral of the 


White; and on Sept. 16, 17606, 
having ſome time had a ſeat at the 
Admiralty-Board, he was ſworn of 
his Majeſty's MoſtHonourablePrivy 
Council, and appointed Firſt Lord 
of the Admiralty : but this pot he 
held only about two months. In 
the funeral proceſſion of the Duke 
of York, Nov. 3, 1767, he was one 
of the Admirals who ſupported the 
canopy. In the new parliament, 
which met May 10, 1768, he was 
again choſen for Heydon. In Oc. 
1770, he was appointed Admiral of 
the Blue. In the preſent parlia- 
ment, which met Nov. 29, 1774, 
Sir Charles Saunders was a fourth 
time choſen for the borough of 
Heydon ; and remarkable it is, and 
much to his honour, that five hours 
after his lamented death, which 
happened at his houſe in Spring- 
Garden, on Dec. 7, 1775, (of the 
gout in his ſtomach) a juſt eulogium 
was paid him in that Houſe by two 
members * diſtinguiſhed for their 
virtues and abilities. His corpſe 
was privately interred in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey on the 12th, near the 
monument + of Gen. Wolfe, © his 
brother of the war.” To Admiral 
Keppel (who had been Lieutenant 
with him in the Centurion) he has 
left (we hear) 5000 l. and 12001. 

r ann.; to Admiral Sir Hugh Pal- 
iſer 50001. ; to Timothy Brett, Eſq; 
5000 J.; to his nephew 200 l. per 
ann.; to a young lady that lived 
with him 4001. per ann. and all 
his houſhold furniture, except plate 
and pictures, which are given to 
his niece, together with. the bulk 
of his fortune. 


* Sir George Savile and Mr. Burke. 
I Not near his remains, as expreſſed in the papers, Gen. Wolfe being bu- 


ried at Greenwich. 
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A ſhort Account of Dr. Hartley, 
Author of I be Theory of the 
Human Mind, on the Principles of 
the Afſociation of Ideas. 


Avid Hartley, M. A. was 
born at Ilingworth. His fa- 
ther was curate there, and married, 
May 25, 1707, a daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Edward Wilkinfon, his 
predeceſſor. This curacy Mr. Hart- 
ley afterwards reſigned tor the cha- 
pel of Armley, is the parith of Leeds, 
where he died, and left behind him 
eight children. His ſon David was 
brought up by one Mrs. Brookſ- 
bank, near Hallifax, and received 
his academical education at Jeſus 
College, Cambridge, of which he 
was a Fellow. He firſt began to 
practiſe phyſic at Newark, in Not- 
tinghamſhire, from whence he re- 
moved to St. Edmund's Bury, in 
Suffolk. After this, he ſettled for 
ſome time in London, and laſtly 
went to live at Bath, where he died, 
Sep. 3o, 1757, aged 53. He left 
two ſons and a daughter. His el- 
der ſon got a travelling fellowſhip, 
and his younger was entered at Ox- 
ford in Michaelmas term, 1757. 
He publiſhed ** A View of the 
preſent Evidence for and againtt 
Mrs. Stevens's Medicines as a Sol- 
vent for the Stone, containing 155 
Caſes, with ſome Experiments and 
Obſervations. London, 17 39. This 
book, which contains 204 pages in 
80, is dedicated to the Preftident 
and Fellows of the Royal College 
of Phyſicians, London 3 wherem 
the author informs that body, that, 
about a year before, he publiſhed 
ſome caſes and experiments, which 
teemed to him ſufficient evidences 
of a diſſolving power in the urine of 
tuch perſons as take Mrs. Stephens's 
medicines, though he did not then 


29 
enter into the diſcuſſion of that 
point, but left the facts to ſpeak for 
themſelves; finding, however, that 
a quite contrary coneluſion had been 
drawn from thoſe inſtances, and 
others of a like nature, as if the 
medicines did not diſſol &, but ge- 
nerate ſtones; he therefore re- pub- 
liſhed the ſame caſes and experi- 
ments, with all caſes favourable or 
unfavourable, perfect or imperfect, 
which he had been able to procure, 
hoping that he had obviated all 
objections, and even proved a dif- 
ſolving power in the medicated 
urine. At p. 175 of this book are 
propoſals for making Mrs. Ste- 
phens's medicines public, and a liſt 
15 2nnexed of the contributions for 
this purpoſe, from April 11, 1738, 
to Feb. 24 tollowing, the amount 
of which was 1387 J. 13s. He 
was the chief inſtrument in pro- 
curing for Mrs. Stephens the 50001. 
granted by parhament. His own 
caſe is the 123d in the above book. 
He is ſaid to have died of the ftone, 
after having tuken above two hun- 
dred pounds weight of ſoap. Mrs. 
Stephens's medicines were made 
public in the Gazette, from Satur- 
day, June 16, to Tueſday, June 19, 
17 39. 

of — Parſons, M. D. F. R. 8. 
publiſhed an 8vo, printed in Lon- 
don, 1742, containing (inter alia) 
Animadverhons on Lithontriptic 
Medicines, particularly thoſe of 
Mrs. Stephens, and an account of 
the diſſections of ſome bodies of 
perſons who died after the uſe of 
them. In this book are ſeveral 
caſes laid down in Dr. Hartley's 
own words, and afterwards eriti- 
cally examined, in order to ſhew 
(particularly from thoſe in whoſe 
bladders ſtones were found after 
death) that that celebrated medi- 
cine 


% 


ſtones in the kidneys or bladder. 


And it muit be owned, though with 
regret, that this writer has ſueceeded 


in his proofs. 
Dr. tley is ſaid to have writ- 


ten 2gaift Dr. Warren, of St. E4- 


mund's Bury, in defence of inocu- 
lation; and fome letters of his are 


to be met with in the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions. He was c2rtainiy a 
man of learning, and a reputed 


good phyſician ; but too ford of 


noitrums. 
The Doctor's moit conſiderable 
x 


literary production is a work, inti- 
! r I. "RX 
tied, Obiervations on Man, his 


Frame, his Duty, and his Lx pecta- 
tions, in two parts.“ London, 
1749, 2 vols. 8vo. 
contains obſervations on the frame 
of the human body and mind, and 
on their mutual connextons and in- 
fluences. The work, it ſeems, wok 


its riſe from the Rev. Mr. Gray's 


aiſerting the poſſibility of deducing 
all our intellectual pleaſures and 
pains from aſſociation, in a dillert- 
ation on the fundamental principle 
of virtue, prefixed to Law's trant- 


lation of King's Origin of Evil. 


The ſentiments in this piece led our 


author to enquire into the power of 


ailociation, and to examine its con- 


ſequences in reſpect of morality and 


religion, and alſo its phyſical cauſe, 
when by degrees many diſquiſitions 
foreign to the doctrine of aſſocla- 
tion, or at leaſt not immediately 
connected wich it, intermixed them- 


ſelves ; for this reaſon he has ad- 


ded thereto vibrations, and endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh a connexion be- 
tween theſe; and has taken a great 
deal of pains to ſhew the general 
uſe of theſe two in explaining the 
nature of our ſenſations. The ge- 
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.cine had no m_ of diſſolving 


cond part contains obſervations on 
tie duty and expectations of man- 
kind, before which is an introdue— 
tion, in which he ſays, that the 
contemplation of our frame and 
conſtitution appeared to him to have 
a peculiar tendency to leſſen the 
diticulties attending natural and 
revealed religion; and to improve 
their evidences, as well as to con- 
cur with them in their determina- 
tion of man's duty and expetta- 
tions; with which view he drew 
up the foregoing oblervations on 
the frame and connexion of the 
body and mind; and, in proſecu- 
tion of tae fame deſign, he goes on 
in this part, from this foundation, 
and upon the other phænomena cf 
nature, to deduce the evidences for 
tne general truths of natural reli- 
gion. Secondly, laying down all 
theſe as a new foundation whereon 
to build the evidences for revealed 
religion. Thirdly, to enquire into 
the rule of lite, and particular ap- 
plications of it which reſult from 
the trame of our natures, the dic- 
tates of natural religion, and the 
precepts of the fcriptures taken to- 
gether, compared with and caſting 
light upon each other. Fourthly, 
to enquire into the genuine Goc- 
tines of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, thus illuſtrated, concerning 
the expectations of mankind here 
and hereafter, in conſequence of 


their obſervance, or violation of, 


the rule OF life. 


— Fa - —_—— 


An authentic Account of the very cus 
ricus Refearches, and valuable 
Dijeaverites, in the Natural Hijtory, 
and Manufactures, of China, and 


other paris of Aſia, mad by 2 
alt 


r 


e 
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late John Bradby Blake, E/q; one 
of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Compa- 
ny's Refident Supercargoes at Can- 
ton in China, and of the third 
rank in council there; as likewiſe 
of his great and ſuccgſiful endea- 
Se to render his diſcoveries j2- 

ul to mankind in general, and his 
fellow-jubjects in particular. By a 
Gentlemnn who had the happinefs 
of being well acqurinted with Mr. 
Blake, and ſeciug Jeveral amazing 
ſpecimens of tis uncommon inge- 
ruity, fnxoledgr, and applica- 
ton. 


we 


N R. Blake's plan was great and 
1 noble ; and he had not only 
a head, but a heart, to execute it. 
He ſpared no pains or expence to 
attain. what he aimed at; fo that 
his loſs muit prove irreparable, 
unleſs ſome other gentleman, who 
may hereafcer happen to reſide in 


China, that great empire of the. 


arts, ſhould have ſufficient abili- 
ties and courage to tread in Mr. 
Blake's ſteps, and continue what 
he had ſo ſucceſsfully begun. It is 
with a view of contributing there- 
to, as much as that of paying a 
juſt and laſting tribute to the me- 
mory of ſo dear a friend, and ſo 
valuable a member of the commu- 
nity, that the writer now requeſts 
a place for theſe lines 1n the An- 
nual Regiſter. | 

But to the point. Mr. Blake's 


plan was to procure the ſeeds of 


all the vegetables produced in Chi- 


na, which are uſed in medicine, 
manufactures, or food ; or are in 
any ſhape ſerviceable to mankind ; 
and forward to Europe not only 
ſuch ſeeds, but the plants produc- 
ing them; in order to be propa- 
gated either in Great Britain and 
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Ireland, or in our colonics of Ame- 
rica, whoſe ſoil and climate might 
beſt ſuit them; which colonies on 
the continent, by ſtretching from 
Cape Florida ſouthward, to Nova 
Scotia northward, as well as the 
Veit India iſlands, by lying in ſi- 
milar Jaticudes with the reſpective 
provinces of China, &c. gave him 
reaſon to hope they would all ſuc- 
ceed cither in one cr other of them, 
if got thicker in a vegetable ſtate. 
Nor did he confine himſelf to the 
produce of that empire only; he 
lixewite. eft:blifhed an 1atercourſe 
(by means of the Junks) with Ja- 
pan and Cochin China, and ſuc- 
ceſs has attended his endeavours ; 
for the ſeeds, which three or four 
years ago he ſent to Joan Ellis, Eſq; 
of Gray's Inn, of the fine Cochin 
China rice, which in that country 
grows on the hills and uplands, 
have already been propagated in 
Jamaica, by Henry Ellis, Eſq; of 
that iſland, and on General Mel- 
vill's eſtate in Dominica; as alſo 
by Dr. Garden, of Charles Town, 
South Carolina, who informed his 
correſpondent in London,' that it 
not only flouriſhed in his own gar- 
den, but likewiſe in thoſe of many 
other gentlemen, to whom he dit 
tributed a part of the ſeeds that 
were ſent him; and that, by get- 
ting into freſh ſeeds, it promiſed 
to be a valuable grain to that pro- 
vince, eſpecially in the hilly back 
parts of it. The tallow tree, like- 
wiſe, the ſeeds of which Mr. Blake 
ſent home ſome years paſt, flou- 
riſned not only in Carolina, but alſo 
in Jamaica, and many other of our 
colonies. In ſhort, both theſe ar- 
ticles bid fair to be of as much uti- 
lity to our coloniſts as they are to 
the Chineſe, and may in time, 

5 with 


32 
ith many other things, become 
couſiderable articles of commerce. 
In the South Carolina and Ame- 
General Gazette, No. 743, 
from Monday, December 21, 
to Monday, December 28, 1772, 
mention is made of both theſe ar- 
ticles in the following words, aiter 
taking notice of a treatiſe on the 
culture of different kinds of rice, 
intitled , Trawcls of 2 Philoſopher, 
by Mon. le Poi une We have the 
leaſure to inform the public, that, 
by the indefatigable indultry of a 
very curious gentleman at Canton, 
a ſufficient quantity for experiment 
of the upland rice from Cochin 
aina, mentioned above, ſo long 
wiſhed for, has been ſent by tte 
Thames Indiaman, to his friend in 
Gray's Inn, who will take proper 
care that it is diftributed to ſuch 
perſons in our ſouthern colonies as 
will make a fair trial of this moſt 
uleful grain. We are further in- 
debted to this curious gentleman 
for a parcel of the feds of the 
croton ſebiferum of Linnaus, or 
the tallow tree of China, preſerved 
in a mct excellent manner, This 
tree ſeems to afford a ſubſtance be- 
tween wax and tallow, and which 
bids fair to be of az preat uſe to 
our Southern American colonica, 
as it is in China.” Dr. Garden, 
in "a letter to his correſpondent, 
written in the year 1773, acquaints 
him of his having received from 
Mr. Blake, of Parliament-ftreet, 
father to the young gentleman 
whote memory we are commemo- 
rating, ſeeds of two ſorts of China 
indigo, the one of a deep, and the 
other of a ſky, blue ; the lacquer 
tree; the oil tree, uſed to mix up 
the lacquer for cabinets ; the alcea, 
deſcribed in Kempher's hiſtory of 
Japan, which is an article of ve- 
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genie food ; and many other ſeed; 
rom Pekin, and other more nor. 
therly provinces of China ; parti- 
cularly ſeveral from Corea, a coun- 
try between China and Tartary, 
above zoo leagues from Canton 
and the doctor obſerves, that him. 
ſeif and many others were ſenſible 
ſuch an intercourſe between the 
Eaſt Indies and America, having 
tor its object the propagating the 
ſeeds of ſuch trees and plants as are 
aſetal either in medicine or com- 
merce, would be very beneficial ta 
the latter: his words are, ** When 
gentlemen of ſuch benevolent dif. 
Politions, and public ſpirit, as Mr. 
Blake and his father, engage in ſuch 
attempts, much advantage muſt ſoon 
flow from a plan of this kind; at 
leaſt ought to flow from it, if as 
well ſeconded on this ſide the At- 
lantic.“ | 

All the before-mentioned plants, 
with a variery of others from ſeed 
ſent to England by Mr. Blake of 
Canton, and diſtributed by his fa- 
ther with a liberal and impartial! 
hand, are likewiſe flouriſhing in his 
majeſty's garden at Kew, under 
chat ingenious and ſkilful botanic 
gardener, Mr:, Aiton; at Chelſea, 
in the apothecaries company's par- 
dens, under the care of Mr. For- 
ſyth; as alſo at Dr. Fothergill'e, 
near Stratford; Dr. Pitcairn's, 
near Iſlington ; Mr. Malcombe, 
at Kennington Common ; Mr. Bal- 
ington, at Hoxton ; and particu- 
larly at Mile-end, in the garden of 
that well known practical botanic | 
gardener, Mr. Gordon, who more- 
over has the care of ſeveral plants 
ſent, in pots, from China by Mr. 
Blake, to his friend Mr. John El- 
lis, of Gray's Inn, whoſe botanic 
knowledge and correſpondence 1n 


ſome degree excited Mr, Blake L. 
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his purſuit. Among thoſe plants 
are the lichees, a very fine fruit of 
China of ſeveral ſorts ; as alſo the 
gardenia, a fine yellow dye; both 
which the writer ſaw there in the 
ſummer 1773 in a flouriſhing ſtate, 
with many others, the names of 
which he does not at preſent recol- 
lect: and he finds that Mr. Ellis, 
and alſo Mr. Blake, have each of 
them a fine flouriſhing plant of the 
tea tree, propagated and multiplied 
by Mr, Gordon; both which, he 
is told, ſtood the open air all 
the winter of the laſt months of 
1773, and the firit months of 1774, 
by advice of Mr. Blake, who ſome 
time ago wrote from Canton, that 
this NG ſhrub was under ſnow 
in ſome of the northern provinces 
of China, for many weeks rogether 
in the winter ſeaſon, and therefore 
recommended it to be no longer 
treated in Eogland altogether as a 
hot-houſe plant. 

It would require too much room 
to particularize the various ſeeds 
Mr, Blake has from time to time 
ſent to England, fince he firſt ſet 
out for China, the latter end of the 
year 1766; or to enumerate the 
many plants of his ſending that 
are now flouriſhing in ſeveral 
botanic gardens in and about this 
metropolis ; as alſo in ſome of our 
moſt ſoutherly counties in the welt 
parts of England, There is among 
them a variety of new ſpecies, the 
ſeeds wheteof, I am informed, were 
put up oy Mr. Blake's own hand 


in ſo peculiar a manner, as to bring 


with them their vegetative quali- 
ties not only to England, but hke- 
wiſe, for the ſecond ſeaſon of ſow- 
ing, to America. 

He alſo ſent home, at various 
times, above fifty drawings of 
choice plants, moſt curiouſly deli- 

Vo b. XVIII. 775. 


9 fiuiſh ; and, indeed, they 
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neated from nature, with all their 

arts of fructification diſſected by 
bimſelf, and coloured. Theſe 
drawings, in the poſſeſſion of his 
father, have been ſhewn to many 
of the curious, particularly to that 
ingenious and learned botanift, Dr. 
1 who has declared them 
to be exquiſite performances, and 
has claſſed and arranged the plants 
they repreſent according to the 
great Linnæus's ſyſtem, from their 
parts of fructification: ſo accurately 
were theſe parts deſcribed in the 
drawings, 

Had it pleaſed God to have 
ſpared Mr. Blake's life, he intended 
in like manner to have gone 
through the whole botanic ſyſtem 
of China; for which-purpoſe, and 
to forward his work, he had en- 
gaged to his aſſiſtance one of the 
molt ingenious draughtſmen in Chi- 
na, who, under Mr. Blake's di- 
rections, followed nature as cloſe as 
pencil and paint could enable him. 
This perſon, I am told, Mr. Blake 
at no ſmall expence had retained 
ſolely in his ſervice, and even 
bound him by a formal contract to 
continue with him as long as he 
ſhould remain in China. This al- 
ſiſtant was in Mr. Elake's apart- 
ments in the factory every day, from 
nine in the morning till ſix in the 
evening for the three or four years 

revious to Mr. Blake's death; and; 
in the leiſure time afforded by the 
ſhipping being diſpatched for Eu- 
rope, Mt. Blake ſat at the ſame table 


with him eight or nine hours a day, 


lay ing out then 


ral ſpecimens as 
they were from 


e to time ga- 


thered ; diſſecting the parts of fruc- 
tification, which the Chineſe know 
nothing of; and drawing the 
outlines for his aſſiſtant to colour 
are 
all 
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all ſo elegantly and ſcientifically 


diſpoſed, as to appear like the na- 
tural plants themſelves to every one 
who has viewed them. 

Mr. Blake's genius was not con- 
fined to botanic ſubje&s ; he had 
begun to collect foſſils and ores, or 
rather to procure them ; for Euro- 
peans are literally impriſoned when 
at Canton, in a leſs ſpace of ground 
than is allowed to many priſoners 
for debt in England; although, 
when they retire to the iſland of 
Macao, in the abſence of the ſhip- 
ping, they have a range of larger 
extent. This iſland is deemed the 
European country receſs; and, 
though ſo defireable, particularly 
during the hot ſeaſon, yet Mr. 
Blake, the writer is informed, de- 
nied himſelf that ſatisfadion one 
year, When a ſhip who had loſt 


her paſſage, remained in Canton 


river, and ſome of the ſupercar- 


goes were allowed to continue at 


the factory there, he choſe to be con- 


- fined to it the whole year, in or- 


der to view the progreſs of ſome 
particular plants through the vari- 


' ous ſeaſons ; by which, and a too 


- ſedentary life, he brought on a 


' gravelly complaint, and once had 


a moſt ſevere fit of the ſtone, which 
endangered his life, It is believed 
a return of this diſorder brought on 
the fever, of which after a ſhort 


illneſs he died at Canton the 16th 


of November, 1773, greatly la- 


mented by all the gentlemen of our 
factory, and all the other Europe- 


ans in that place; as likewiſe by 
the Chineſe themſelves, who, we 


hear, held him in great eſteem. 


But to proceed. Mineralogy was 


likewiſe a branch of his reſearches ; 


and, ſome time before his death, he 


ſent Mr. Ellis before mentioned a 


* 
8 


ſpecimen of lead ore from a mine 
$I - 
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the Chineſe had of late diſcovered 
in the interior parts of China; and, 
by one of the ſhips arrived in Eno. 
land laſt ſummer, he forwarded a 
ſpecimen of the ore paattorg, or 
white copper, from the mines 1n the 
province of Yunnan, together with 
zink, or ſpelter, and other mate. 
rials; as alſo the proceſſes by which 
this beautiful metal is made in Chi. 
na into utenfils of various ſorts for 
the table, ſideboard, &c. in order 
for experiments to be made chere. 
by in England, under the direc- 
tion of his friend Mr. Samuel More, 
Secretary to the Society for the en- 


couragement of Arts, Manufactutes, 


and Commerce; and this gentle- 
man, from theſe materials and 
proceſſes, has produced a metal 
equally white and pure, but more 
ductile than the Chineſe make it 
themſelves; bis ſpecimen having 
been flatted in a mill to the thin- 
neſs of common paper, What is 
more, from the appearances of the 
Chineſe copper ore Mr. Blake has 
ſent, and the writer has ſeen, there 
is reaſon to hope a ſimilar one may 
be found in this country in our 
copper mines; and this ore, before 
it is diveſted of its arſenical quali- 
ties, and other matters with which 
it is mixed in the mine, and ren- 
dered too pure for this operation, 
may probably by the ſame proceſſes 
whiten with zink and the other 
materials, which are obtainable in 
England, | 

Mr. Blake likewiſe ſent to Mr. 


More ſpecimens of the earths, 


clays, ſand, ſtones, and other ma- 


'terials uſed in making the true 


Nankin Porcelaine: all which Mr. 
More put into the hands of Mr. 
Wedgewood, the moſt celebrated 
potter in this country. This in- 
genious artiſt has from theſe * 
N rials 


La 
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nals produced ſome pieces of ex- 
cellent porcelaine, and has declared 
the earths, &c. were ſo compleat a 
ſer of ſpecimens, and yet ſo ſimple, 
as bevond a doubt to be the true 
porcelaine materials ; defiring no- 
thing more than a larger quantity, 
to dillribute it among the different 
counties in England, in order that 
they may ſearch for the like mate- 
rials; and to be further favoured 
by Mr. Blake with a deſcription 
of the nature of the land theſe ma- 
terials were found upon in China, 
or what mines or minerals accom- 
panied them, to lead to a farther 
diſcovery here; with plans and ſec- 
tions of their kilns; all which Mr. 
Blake would doubtleſs have pro- 
cured ; for he was endeavouring to 
colle& models of machines uſed 1n 
every art practiſed, and manufacture 
carried on, by the Chineſe, in or- 
der that his native country might 
equally benefit by the ingenuity of 
their invention. Of all this we 
have many proofs in the various 
ſpecimens of wrought gold, ſilver, 
enamel, and ivory; colours; paint- 
ings on glaſs; inſects, and moths, 
ſeveral of them an deſcript, which 
Mr. Blake has forwarded to his fa- 
ther in England, all Which the writer 


has ſeen, but mult not pretend to 


deſcribe, left he ſhould exceed all 
bounds in ſuch a publication as the 
preſent, Therefore, having indulged 
himſelf with the heart- felt ſatisfac- 
tion of paying this tribute to ſo 
meritorious a youth, ſnatched from 
us in the prime of life, for he 
had but juſt entered the twenty- 
ninth year of his age, he concludes 
with aſſurances from bis own know - 
ledge of his (Mr. Blake's) father's 
public ſpirit, and of his having fo 
zealouſly hitherto ſeconded his ſon's 


endeavours, that no part of what 
his ſon has already ſent to England, 
or may be preſerved among the re- 
mains of his labours in China, 
will be loſt to his country. And 
for this reaſon, in particular, he 
hopes (as his ſubject is ſo intereſt- 
ing to the public) that the pro- 
prietor of the Annual Regiſter will 
excuſe bis taking up ſo large a por- 
tion of his uſejul and entertaining 
work. 

While Mr. Blake's father was 
deploring the loſs of ſo dear a 
Child, his friends were taking the 
proper ſteps to procure him that 
honour he ſo richly deſerved, the 
honour of being numbered among 
the learned and ingenious men who 
compole the Royal Society. What 
muſt therefore have been their 
grief and ſurpriſe, when, on their 
preſenting the certificate required 
for that purpoſe, they were in- 
formed by the preſident, that the 
object of their kind offices was no 
more ? It was however no ſmall 
comfort to them, that the preſident 
ſeized this occaſion of lamenting 
the death of Mr. Blake as a public 
misfortune ; and he did it in the 
molt pathetic terms. He infilted 
on the many marks of attention, 
which Mr. Blake, though fo young, 
had already ſhewn to the ſciences 
in general, and that of natural 
hiſtory in particular; declaring 
that, in the opinion of the beit 
raturalits, there never had been 
in thac part of the world, in which 
Mr. Blake had ſpent the laſt years 
of his life, a perſon of more rea! 
knowledge ; and that he did not 
doubt but every member of the ſo- 
ciety would ſympathize with him 
in regretting ſo great and ſo ge- 
neral a loſs, : 
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Memoirs of the celebrated Mr, Gray. 
Mx: Gray was deſcended of 


a reputable family in the 
city of London. His grandfather 
was a conſiderable merchant, His 
father was what was then called a 
money-ſcrivener* ; but being of 
an unſocial and inactive diſpoſiti- 
on, he rather diminiſhed than in- 
creaſed his paternal fortune. He 
had many children; but all of them 
died in their infancy, except Tho- 
mas, the ſubject of theſe me- 
moirs. ; 

Mr. Gray was born in Cornhill, 
Dec. 26, 1716; and was educated 
at Eton ſchool, under the care of 
Mr. Antrobus, his mother's bro- 
ther, who was at that time one of 
the aſſiſtant maſters. At this place 
he contracted a friendſhip with the 
celebrated Mr. Horace Walpole, 
and Mr. Weſt, ſon of the Right 
Hon. Richard Weſt, Eſq; Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, a young gen- 
tleman of extraordinary talents, 
In 1734, he removed from Eton 
to St. Peter's College, Cambridge 
and his friend, Mr. Weſt, to 
Chriſt-church, Oxford ; where they 
. commenced a correſpondence ; part 
of which 1s concluded in this col- 


lection of letters publimed by Mr. 


Maſon. 
In April 1738. Mr. Weſt left 
Chriſt-ch 
ple ; and, in September following, 
Mr. Gray returned to London, 
intending likewiſe to apply him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the law in the 
ſame ſociety : for which purpoſe 
his father had either hired or 
bought him a ſet of chambers. 
But, upon an invitation, which 
Mr. Walpole gave him to be his 


urch for the Inner Tem- 


companion in his travels, this in. 
tention was laid aſide for the pre- 
ſent; and never afterwards put in 
execution. 

Accordingly, about the end of 
March 1739, Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Gray ſet out for France, vi- 
ſiting, in the courſe of their travels 
through that country, Paris, Chan- 
tilly, Rheims, Dijon, Lyons, and 
other places, In November, they 
arrived at Turin ; from thence they 
proceeded to Genoa, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, Rome, Naples, &c. In 
July 1740, they returned to Flo- 
rence, where they ſtaid till towards 
the end of April 1741; and then 
ſet out for Venice. 

About this time we find an un- 
fortunate diſagreement ſubſiſting 
between the two travellers ; ariſing, 
we are told, from the difference of 
their tempers. Mr. Gray being, 
even from his earlieſt years, curi- 
ous, penſive, and philoſophical ; 
Mr. Walpole, gay, lively, and 
conſequently inconfiderate. The 
latter, however, in juſtice to the 
memory of his reſpectable friend, 
has, we find, enjoined Mr, Maſon 
to charge him with the chief blame 
in their quarrel ; confeſſing that 
more attention, complaiſance, and 
deference to a warm friendſhip, ſu- 
perior judgment, and prudence, 
might have prevented a rupture, 
which gave much uneaſinels to 
both, and a laſting concern to ihe 
ſurvivor; though, in the year 1744, 
a reconciliation was effected be- 
tween them, by a lady, who wiſhed 
well to both parties. 

This incident occaſioned their 
ſeparation at Reggio. Mr. Gray 
therefore went directly to Venice; 
and having continued there till 


of Milton's father was of the ſame profeſſion, 


about 


Antrobus. 
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abont the middle of July, he re- 
turned home through Padua, Ve- 
rona, Milan, and Turin, and re- 
paſſing the Alps, purſued almoſt 
the ſame route through France, by 
which he had before gone to 
Italy. 

When he came to London, he 
found his father's conſtitution al- 
molt entirely worn out by the very 
ſevere attacks of the gout, to which 
he had been ſubject for many years. 
And indeed the next return of that 
diſtem per was fatal to him; for he 
died in November 1741, about two 
months after his ſon's return. 

Mr, Philip Gray, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, rather diminiſhed than 
increaſed his paternal fortune. Our 
author, therefore, upon the death 
of his father, found his patrimony 
ſo ſmall, that it would by no means 
enable him to proſecute the ſtudy 
of the law, without his becoming 
burdenſome to his mother and aunt. 
Theſe two ſiſters had for many 
years kept an India ware-houſe in 
Cornhill, and carried on a trade, 
under the joint names of Gray and 
But, upon this event, 
having acquired what would ſup— 
port them decently for the reſt of 
their lives, they retired to Stoke, 
near Windſor, to the houſe of their 
other ſiſter, Mrs. Rogers, lately 
become the widow of a clergyman 
of that name. Both of them wiſhed 
Mr. Gray to follow the profeſſion 
for which he had been originally 
Intended, and would undoubtedly 
have contributed all in their power 
to enable him to do it with eaſe 
and conveniency. He on his part, 
though he had taken his reſolution 
of declining it, was too delicate to 


hurt two perſons, for whom he had 


the tendereſt affection, by peremp- 


tirily declaring his real intentions; 


and thereforechanged, or pretended 
to change, the line of that ſtudy : 
And, accordingly, towards the end 
of the ſubſcquent year, went to 
Cambridge to take his bachelor's 
degree in civil law. 

But the narrowneſs of his cir- 
cumſtances was not the only thing 
which diltrefſed him at this period. 
He had, as we have fcen, loſt the 
friendſhip of Mr. Walpole abroad, 
He had alſo loit much time in his 
travels; a loſs which application 
could not eaſily retrieve, when ſo 
ſevere and laborious a ſtudy, as 
that of the common law, was to 
be the object of it; and he well 
knew, that, whatever improvement 
he might have made in this interval, 
either in taſte or ſcience, ſuch im- 
provement would be of little uſe to 
him in his preſent fituation and 
exigencies. This was not all. His 
other friend, Mr. Weſt, he found, 


on his return, oppreſſed by ſick- 


neſs and a load of family misfor- 
tunes, Theſe the ſympathizing 
heart of Mr, Gray made his own, 
He did all in his power, for he 
was now with him in London, to 
ſoothe the ſorrows of his friend; 
he endeavoured to alleviate them 
by every office of the pureſt and 
molt cordial affection. But his 
cares were vain, The diſtreſſes of 
Mr. Weſt's mind had already too 
far affected a body, from the firſt 
weak and delicate, His health de- 
clined daily ; and therefore he left 
town in March 1742; and, for the 
benefit of the air, went to David 


Mitchell's, Eſq; at Pope's, near 


Hatheld, in Hertfordſhire. 
During an interval of 8 
more than two months, Mr. We 
and Mr. Gray maintained a con- 
ſtant correſpondence on ſubjects af 
literature, and their claſſical ſtu- 
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dies. The laſt letter from Mr. 
Welt is dated May 11, 1742. Mr. 
Gay returned an anſwer, May 27, 
Immediately afterwards, he went 
upon a viſit to his relations at Stoke; 
where he wrote that beautiful little 
ode on the ſpring, which begins: 


Lo! where the roſy-boſom'd hours, 
Fair Venus' train, appears, &c. 


He ſent it, as ſoon as written, to 
his beloved friend; but he was dead 
before it reached Hertfordſhire, 
about three weeks after he had 
written the, letter abovementioned 
to Mr. Gray, which concluded 
with, © Vale, et vive pauliſper cum 
vivis;? ſo little was the amiable 
youth then aware of the ſhort time, 
that he himſelf would be numbered 
among the living. - But this, it 
has been frequently remarked, is 
almoſt conſtantly the caſe with ſuch 
perſons as die of that moſt reme- 
dileſs, yet moſt flattering of all 
diſtempers, a conſumption. * Shall 
humanity, ſays Mr. Maſon, the bio- 
grapher of Mr. Gray, be thank- 
ful or ſorry, that it is ſo? Thank- 
ful ſurely. For, as this, malady 
generally attacks the young and the 
innocent, it ſeems the merciful in- 
tention of heaven that to theſe 
death thould come unperceived, 
and as it were by flealth; diveited 
of one of its ſharpeſt ſtings, the 
lingering expeQation of their diſſo— 
lution,” Mr. Weſt, when he died, 
was in the twenty-lixtii year of his 
age. 

As to Mr. Gray, we may aſſure 
ourſelves, that he felt much more 
than his dying friend, when the 
letter, which incloſed the Ode, Was 
returned unopened. There ſeems 
to be a kind of pieſentiment in 
that pathetic piece, which readers 
pz alte will feel, when they learn 
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this anecdote. The lines here al. 
luded to are: 


— The inſc& youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taſte the honied ſpring, 
And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o'er the current ſkim, 
Some ſhew their gaily gilded trim 
Quick glancing to the tun, 

© To Contemplation's ſober eye 
Such is the race of man : 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the buſy and the gay 
But flutter thro” life's little day, 
In fortunc's varying colours dreſt: 
Bruſh'd by the hand of rough miſchance, 
Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in duſt to reſt. 

6 Methinks I hear, in accents low, 
The ſportive kind reply : 
Poor moraliſt ! and what art thou ? 
A ſolitary fly 0 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, T 

A 
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No hive haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 
No painted plumage to diſplay : 
On haſty wings thy youth is flown ; 


Thy ſun is ſet, thy ſpring is gone ö 
We frolick, while, tis May. 

This obſervation muſt we pre- N 
ſume make one peruſe theſe beau- e 


tiful lines with double pleaſure; 
and throw a melancholy grace (70 
borrow one of his own expreſſions) 
on the Ode on a diltant proſpect 
of Eton, and on that to Acvertity ; 
both of them written within three 
months after the death of Mr. Welt, 
For, as theſe poems abound with 
pathos, they who have feeling 
hearts will feel this excellence the 
more ſtrongly, when they know 
the cauſe from whence it aroſe; 
and the unfceliug will perhaps 
learn to reſpect what they cannot 
talte, when they are prevented from 
imputing to a ſplenetic melancholy 
what, in fad, ſprings from the 
molt benevolent of all ſeuſatiors. 
It is probable, that the elegy in 4 
Country Church Yard was begun, 
if not finiſhed, at this time; thougn 
the concluſion, as it haads at 75 
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ſent, is certainly different from 
what it was in the firſt manuſcript 
copy. | 

The firſt impulſe of his ſorrow 
for the death of his fitend gave 
birth to a very tender ſonnet in 


Engliſh, on the Petrarchian model; 


and alio to a ſublime apoſtrophe in 
heaameters, written in the genuine 
fram cf clathcal majeity, with 
which he iutended to begin one of 
his books, De Prircipiis cogt- 


tandi, The ſonnet is as follows: 
© In vain to me the ſmiling mornings 
ſine, 
And tedd'ning Phœbus lifts his golden 
fire; 
The birds in vain their amorous deſcant 
join; 


Or chearſul fields reſume their green attire: 

Theſe ears, alas! for other notes repine, 

A different object do theſe eyes require. 

My lovely anguiſh melts no heart but 
mine z 

And in my breaſt the imperſect joys ex- 

ire. 

Yet —— ſmiles the buſy race to chear, 

And new-born pleaſure brings to happier 
men: 

The fields to all their wonted tribute bear: 

To warm their little loves the birds com- 
plain: 

I fruiticſs mourn to him, that cannot hear, 

And weep the more, becauſe I weep in 
vain,” 

From the winter of the year 
1742, to the day of his death, 
Mr. Gray's principal reſidence was 
at Cambridge. He ſpent, indeed, 
during the lives of his mother and 
2urits, his fummer vacations at 
Stoke, and, after they died, in 
making little tours, or viſits to his 
friends in different parts of the 
country, But he was ſeldom ab- 
ſent from college any conſiderable 
time, except between the years 
1759 and 1762; when, on the 
opening of the Eritiſh Muſeum, he 
took lodgings in Southampton- 
Row, in order to have recourſe to 


the Harleian and o her manuſcripts 
there depoſited, from which he 
made ſeveral curious extracts, 
amounting in all to a tolerably- 
lied tolio, at preſent in the hands 
of Mr. Walpole, This gentleman 
has already printed the ſpeech of 
er 1 komas Wyat, from them, in 
the ſecond number of his Miiicel- 
laneous Antiquities. The public 
mult impute it to their own want 
of Cuiolty, if more of them do 
not zppezr in print. 

Mr. Gray had conceived ſo early 
and ſtrong a diſlike to Cambridge, 
that in one of his letters to Mr.“ 
Welt, dated 1736, he ſent him this 
humorous and pictureſque deſcrip- 
tion of the univerſity: X 

«« Surely it was of this place, 
now Cambridge, but formerly 
known by the name of Babylon, 
that the prophet ſpoke when he 
ſaid, * The wild beaſts of the de- 
ſert ſhall dwell there, and their 
houſes ſhall be full of doleful crea- 
tures, and the owls ſhall build there, 
and ſatyrs ſhall dance there: their 
forts and towers ſhall be a den for 
ever, a joy of wild aſſes; there 
ſhall the great owl make her neit, 
and lay and hatch and gather un- 
der her ſhadow; it ſhall be a court 
of dragons; the ſcreech owl alſo 
ſhall reit there, and find for herſelf 
a place of reſt,” You ſee here is a 
pretty collection of deſolate ani- 
mals, which 1s verifed in this town 
to a tittle, and perhaps it may alſo 
allude to your habitation, for you 
know all types may be taken by 
abundance of handles; however, 
I defy your owls to match mine.” 

It may, therefore, ſeem ſtrange, 
eſpecially as he now returned to 
that univerfity with his prejudices 
rather augmented, that he ſhould, 
when free to chuſe, make it his prin- 
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cipal abode for near thirty years. 
But this perhaps may be accounted 
for from his love of books (ever 
his ruling pafiion) and the ſtrait- 
neſs of his circumſtances, which 
evented the gratification of it. 
Por to a man, who could not con- 
veniently purchaſe even a ſmall li- 
brary, what ſituation ſo eligible, as 
that which affords free acceſs to a 
number of large ones? This reaſon 
' alſo accounts for another fingular 
fact. During his reſidence at Stoke, 
in the ſpring and ſummer of the 
ſame year 1742, he wrote a conſi- 
. derable part of his more finiſhed 
poems, Hence one would be na- 
turally led to conclude, that, on his 
return to Cambridge, when the 
ceremony of taking his degree was 
over, the quiet of the place would 
have prompted him to continue the 
eultivation of- his poetical talents, 
and that immediately, as the muſe 
feems 1n this year to . peculiarly 
Inſpired him; but this was not the 
od; Reading was much more 
agreeable to him than writing. He 
therefore now laid aſide compoſition 
almoſt entirely, and applied him- 
ſelf with intenſe aſſiduity to the 
ſtudy of the beſt Greek authors; in- 
ſomuch that, in the ſpace of about 
ſix years, there were hardly any 
writers of note, 1n that language, 
which he had not only read, but 
hy ont ; remarking, by the mode 
of common-place, their contents, 
their difficult and corrupt paſſages : 
_and all this with the accuracy of a 
Eritic, added to the diligence of a 
Hudent. 

About the year 1747, Mr, Ma- 
ſon, the editorof Mr. Gray's poems, 
was introduced to him. The for- 
mer had written, a year or two be- 
fore, ſome imitations of Milton's 


Juvenile poems, viz, A Monody on 


the death of Mr. Pope, and two 
pieces, entitled, II Bellicoſo, and 
II Pacifico, on the peace of Aix-1a- 
Chapelle; and the. latter reviſed 
them, at the requeſt of a friend. 
This laid the foundation of an 
intimacy, which continued with. 
out interroption to the death of Mr, 
Gray. 
About the year 1750, Mr. Gray 
had put his laſt hand to his cele. 
brated elegy written in a country 
church-yard, and had communi- 
cared it to his friend Mr. Welpole, 
whoſe good taſte was too much 
charmed with it to ſuffer him ta 
with-hold the fight of it from his 
acquaintance, Accordingly it was 
ſhewn about for ſome time in ma- 
nuſcript, and received with all the 
applauſe it ſo juſtly merited. Amon 
the reſt of the faſhionable world, for 
to theſe only it was at preſent com- 
municated, Lady Cobham, who 
now lived at the manſion-houſe at 
Stoke Pogis, had read and admired 
it, She wiſhed to be acquainted 
with the author, Accordingly, her 
relation Miſs Speed, and Lady 
Schaub, then at her houſe, under- 
took to bring this about, by ene, 
him the firſt viſit. He happene 
to be from home, when the ladies 
arrived at his aunt's ſolitary man- 
ſion; and when he returned, was 
ſurprized to find, written on one of 
his papers in the parlour, where be 
uſually read, the following note: 
„Lady Schaub's compliments to 
Mr. Gray; ſhe is ſorry not to have 
found him at home, to tell him that 
Lady Brown is very well.” This 
neceſſarily obliged him to return 
the viſit, and ſoon after induced 
him to compoſe a Judicrous account 
of this little adventure, for the 
amuſement of the ladies in queſt. on. 
He wrote it in ballad-meaſure, and 
entitled, 
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entitled it, A Long Story. When 
it was handed about in manuſcript, 
nothing could be more various than 
the opinions concerning it. By 
ſome it was thought a maſter- piece 
of original humour ; by others, a 
wild and fantaſtic farrago, And, 
when it was publiſhed, the ſenti- 
ments of good judges were equally 
divided about 1t, 

To return to the Elegy. Mr, 
Gray, in Feb. 1751, having been 
jaformed, that the publiſher of one 
of the magazines had obtained a 
ſurreptitious copy of it, wrote to 
Mr Walpole, defiring him, that he 
would put his own manuſcript into 
the hands of Mr. Dodſley, and or- 
der him to print it immediately. 

This was the moſt popular of all 
our author's publications. It ran 
through eleven editions in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time; was finely tranſ- 
lated into Latin by Meſſrs. Anſty 
and Roberts; and, in the ſame 
year, by Mr. Lloyd. The author, 
in his original manuſcript, gave it 
only the ümple title of, Stanzas 
written in a Country Church-yard. 
Mr. Maſon perſuaded him to call 
it, An Elegy; becauſe the ſubject 
authorized him ſo to do: and the 
alternate meaſure, in which it was 
written, ſeemed peculiarly fit for 
that ſpecies of compoſition. 


In March, 1753, Mr. Gray loſt 


his mother; which mutt have deeply 
affected him, as he had always ex- 
preſſed for her the tendereſt re- 
card, 

She was buried at Stoke-Pogis, 
in the ſame vault, in which the re- 
mains of her filler Antrobus had 
been depoſited, about three years 
before. The inſcription on the 
tomb-ſtone 1s ſuppoſed to have been 
written by Mr, Gray, and is as 
follows ; STD 
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In the ſame pious confidence, 
Beſide her Kiend and ſiſter, 
Here ſleep the remains of 
Dorothy Gray, 
Widow, the careful tender mother 
Of many children, one of whom alone 
Had the misfortune to ſurvive her. 
She died, March 11, 1753, 
Aged 67. 


Mr. Maſon obſerves, that this 
inſcripti-n has a pecul ar pathos to 
recommend it; and, at the ſame 
time, a true inſcriptive ſimplicity, 
—Perhaps therefore it may be 
thought faſtidious criticiſm to make 
an exception to any part of it; yet 
we will venture to aſk, Whether, 
according to the courſe of nature, 
and in the eſtimation of a Chriſtian 
philoſopher, it can be accounted a 
misfortune, that a young man of 37 
ſhould ſurvive his mother, an old 
woman of 67 ? 

But to return to Mr. Gray. 
About the beginning of the year 
1756, while he reſided at Peter- 
Houſe, two or three young men of 
fortune, who lived in the ſame ſtair- 
caſe, frequently and intentionally 
diſturbed him with their riots, He 
complained to the governing part 
of the ſociety ; but, not thinking 
that his remonſtrance was ſuffici- 
ently attended to, he quitted the 
college, and removed to Pembroke- 
Hall. | 

From July, 1759, to the year 
1762, he generally refided in Lon- 
don, with a view, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, of having recourſe 
to the Britiſh Muſeum. 

In July, 1768, his Grace the 
Duke of Grafton wrote him a 
lite letter, informing him, that his 
Majeſty had been pleaſed to offer to 
him the Profeſſorſhip of Modern 
Hiſlory in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, then vacant by the death 
of Mr. Laurence Brocket. 

This 
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This place was valuable in itſelf, 
the ſalary being 4ool. a year; but 
what rendered it particularly ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Gray was its be- 
ing given him without any ſoli- 
citation. He was indeed remark- 
ably diſintereſted in all his purſuits. 
'Thougn his income, before this ad- 
dition, was very ſmall, he never 
read or wrote with a view of making 
his labours uſeful to himſelf. He 
may be ſaid to have been one of thoſe 
few perſonages in the annals of li- 
terature, eſpecially in the poetical 
Claſs, who are devoid of ſelf-intereſt, 
and at the ſame time attentive to 
economy; and allo was, among 
mankind in general, one of thoſe 
very few œconomiſts, who poſſeſſed 
that talent, untinctured with the 
Nighteſt ſtain of avarice. When 
his circumſtances were at the loweſt, 
he gave away ſuch ſums in private 
Charity, as would have done credit 
to an ampler purſe, But what 
chiefly deterred him from ſeek— 
ing any advantage by his literary 
Purſuits, was a certain degree of 
pride, which led him to de'piſe the 
idea of being thought an author by 
profeſſion. 

However, it is probable, that 


early in lite he had an intention ef 


Publiſhing an edition of Strabo; 
for his papers contain a great num— 
ber of notes and geographical diſ- 
guiſitions on that author, particu- 
larly with reſpegt to that part of 
Aha which comprehends Perita and 
India. The indefaticable pains 
which he took with the writings of 
Plato, and the quantity of critical, 
as well as explanatory obſervations, 
which he has left upon almoſt every 
part of his works, plainly indicate, 
that no man in Europe was better 
prepared to re-publiſh and illuſtrate 
that philoſopher, than Mr. Gray, 
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Another work, on which he he. 
ſtowed uncommon labour, was the 
Anthologia. In an interleaved co. 
py of that collection of Greek 
cpigrams, he has tranſcribed ſeverz] 
additional ones, which he ſelected 
in his extenſive reading; has in— 
ſerted a great number of critical 
notes and emendativns, and ſuh. 
joined a copious index. But, whe- 
ther he intended this performance 
ſor the preſs ot not, is uncertaie. 
The only work, which he meditated 
upon, with this direct view from 
the beginning, was a hiſtory of 
Engliſh poetry, upon a plan ſketched 
out by Mr. Pope, and ſince publiſhed 
in Ruff head's life of Fope. He has 
mentioned this hin ſelf in an adver— 
tiſement to tho'e three fine 1m11a- 
tions of Norſe and Welch poetry, 
which he gave the world in the laſt 
edition of his poems. But, after he 
had made ſome conſiderable prepa- 
rations for the execution of th1s de- 
fien, and Mr. Maion had offered 
him his aſſiſtance, he was informed, 
that Mr. Warton, of |! rigity Col- 
lege, Oxford, was engaged in a 
work cf the ſame kind. The un- 
dertaking was therefore religquiſh— 
ed, by mutual conſent; and, ſoon 
after, on that gentleman's deſiring 
a fight of the plan, our author rea- 
dily ſent him a copy of it. 

Among other ſcierces, Mr. Gray 
had acquired a great knowledge of 
Gothic architecture. He had icen, 
and accurately ſludied in his youth, 
while abroad, the Roman propor- 
tions on the ſpot, both in ancient 
times, and in the works of Palladio. 
In his later years he appli-d him— 
ſelf to conlider thoſe ttupenduus 
ſtructures of more modern date, that 


- adorn our own country; which, if 


they have not the ſame grace, have 
unduubtedly equal dignity, He 


. 
cu dea 
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endeavoured to trace this mode of 
building, from the time 1t com- 
menced, thro” its various changes, 
till it arrived at its perfection in 
the reigu of Henry VIII. and ended 
in that of Elizabeth. For this 
purpoſe, he did not ſo much depend 
upon written accounts, as that in- 
ternal evidence, which the build-— 
ings themſelves give of their re- 
ſpective antiquity ; ſince they con- 
fantly furniſh to the well- informed 
eye arms, ornaments, and other 
marks, by which their ſeveral ages 
may be aſcertained. On this ac- 
count he applied himſelf to the ſtu- 
dy of heraldry, as a preparatory 
ſcience, and has left behind him-a 
number of genealogical papers, 
more than ſufficient to prove him a 
complete maſter of it. By theſe 
means he arrived at ſo very extra- 
ordinary a pitch of ſagacity, as to 
be enabled to pronounce, at firſt 
fight, on the preciſe time, when 
every particular part of any of our 
cathedrals was erected. 

But the favourite ſtudy of Mr. 
Gray, for the laſt ten years of his 
life, was natural hiſtory, which he 
then rather reſumed than began; as 
by the inſtructions of his uncle An- 
trobus he was a conſiderable botaniſt 
at hfteen, The marginal notes, 
which he has left on Linnæus, and 
other writers on the vegetable, 
animal, and foſſible kingdoms, are 
very numerous: but the moſt con— 
ſiderable are on Hudſon's Flora 
Anglica, and the tenth edition of 
the Syſtema Naturz ; which latter 
he interleaved and filled alinoft en- 
trely, While employed on zoo— 
lopy, he read Ariſtotle's treatiſe on 
that ſubject with great care, and 
explained many obſcure paſlages 
in the ancient, by the lights he 
le had received from modern natu- 
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raliſts. In a word, excepting pure 
mathematics, and the ſtudies de- 
pendant on that ſcience, there was 
hardly any part of human learning 
in which he had not acquired a 
competent {kill ; and, in moſt of 
them, a conſummate maſtery. 

To this account of his litera 
character we may add, that he had 
a line taſte in painting, prints, gar- 
dening, and muſic; and was more- 
over a man of good-breeding, vir= 
tue, and humanity, Pp 

His health, eſpecially in the lat- 
ter part of his lite, was precarious, 
'The gout, which healways believed 
hereditary in his conſtitution (tor 
both his parents died of that diſ- 
temper) had for ſeveral] years at- 
tacked him in a weakly and unfixed 
manner; the great temperance 
which he obſerved, particularly in 
regard to drinking, ſerved perhaps 
to prevent any ſevere paroxyſm, 
but by no means eradicated the con= 
ſtitutional malady. About the end 
of May, 1771, he removed to Lone 
don, where he became feveriſh ;_ 
and his dejection of ſpirits increaſed, 
'The weather being then very ſul- 
try, his friend Dr. Giſborne ad- 
viſed him, for an opener and freer 
air, to remove from his lodgings in 
Jermy a- ſtreet to Kenſington, where 
he frequently attended him, and 
where Mr. Gray ſo far got the better 
of his diſorder, as to be able to re- 
turn to Cambridge; meaning from 
thence to ſet out very ſoon for Old- 
Park, near Durham, the reſidence 
of his intimate friend and correſ- 
pondent Dr. Wharton; in hopes 
that travelling, from which he uſu- 
ally received great benefit, would 
complete his cure. But, on the 
24th of july, while at dinner in the 
college hall, he felt a ſudden nau- 
ſea, which obliged him to riſe from 
table, 


* 
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table, and retire to his chamber. 
'This continued to increaſe ; and 
nothing ſtaying on his ſtomach, he 
fent for his friend Dr. Glyn, who 
finding it to be the gout in that 
part, thought his caſe dangerous, 
and called in Dr. Plumptree, the 
phyſical profeſſor. They preſcribed 
to him the uſual cordials given in 
that dittemper, but without any 
good etftet; for, on the 2gth, he 
was ſeized with a ſtrong convulſion 
fit, which, on the zoth, returned 
with increaſed violence; and the 
next evening he expired. He was 
fenſible at times almoſt to the laſt, 
and from the firſt aware of his ex- 
treme danger; but expreſſed no 
viſible concern at the thoughts of his 
approaching diſſolution. He was bu- 
ried in the vault in which his aunt 
and his mother were interred, in 
the church-yard of Stoke, accord- 
ing to the direction in his will. 
Mr. Maſon, inftead of employ- 
ing his own pen in drawing Mr. 
Gray's character, has adopted one 
drawn by the Rev. Mr. Temple, 
rector of Mamhead in Devonlhire, 


in a letter to Mr. Boſwell; to 
whom the public is indebted for 
communicating it. 

Mr. Maſon introduces it thus: 
* I might here lay down my pen, 
yet if any reader ſhould itill want 
his character, I will give him one 
which was publiſhed very ſoon af, 
ter Mr. Gray's deceaſe*, It ap. 
pears to be well written ; and, as 
it comes from an anonymous pen, I 
chuſe the rather to 1aſert it, as it 
will, on that account, be leſs (uf. 
pected of partiality. 

Perhaps he was the moſt learn. 
ed man in Europe, He was equally 
acquainted with the elegant and 
profound parts of ſcience, and that 
not ſuperficially but thoroughly. 
He knew every branch of hiitory, 
both natural + and civil; had read 
all the original hiſtorians of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy; and was 
a great antiquarian, Criticiſm, 
metaphyſics, morals, politics, made 
a principal part of his plan of ſtu- 
dy; voyages and travels of all forts 
were his tavourite amuſement; aud 
he had a fine taſte in painting, 


It appeared in the London Magazine a month or two after his deceaſe, 
(March, 1772) and was prefaced with an eulogy on his poctical merit. 

+ I have given, in the beginning of this ſection, an account of the great 
pains which Mr. Gray beftowed on natural hiſtory. I have fince b-en favoured 
with a letter from a gentleman well {killed in that ſcience, who, after carefully 

eruſing his interleaved Syſtema Nature of Linnæus, gives me this character of 
It: „ In the claſs of animals (the Mammalia) he has concentrated (if I may 
ule the ex preſſiop) what the old writers and the diffuſe Buffon have ſaid upon 
the ſubject; he has univerſally adopted the conciſe language of Linnæus, and 
has given it an elegance which the Swede has no idea of; but there is little ef 
his own in this clals, and it ferved him only as a common-place : but it is ſuch 
a common place that few men but Mr. Gray could form. In the biids and fiſhes 
he has moſt accurately deſcrib-d all that he had an opportunity of examining 3 
but the volume of inie&s is the moſt perfect: on the Engliſh inſects there 1s 
8 nothing lo perfect. In regard to the plants, there is little elie than 
the Engliſh names and their native foils, extracted from the SHecies Plantarum 
of Linnæus. I ſuppoſe no man was fo complete a maſter of his ſyſtem z' he has 
ſelected the diftinguiſhing marks of each animal, &c. with the greateſt judg- 
ment, and, what no man elſe probably could have done, he has made the Ger- 

man Latin of Linn@us purely cJaſtical,” f 
Prints, 
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prints, architeQure, and garden- 
ing 1. With ſuch a fund of Know- 
ledge, his converſation muſt have 
been equally inſtructing and enter- 
taining z but he was alſo a good 
man, a well-bred man, a man of 
virtue and humanity, There is no 
character without ſome ſpeck, ſome 
imperfection; and I think the 
greatelt defect in his was an affecta- 
tion in delicacy, or rather effemi- 
nacy 5, and a viſible faſtidiouſneſs, 
or contempt and diſdain of his in- 
feriors in ſcience. He alſo had, in 
ſome degree, that weakneſs which 
diſputed Voltaire ſo much in Mr. 
Congreve ||: though he ſeemed to 
value others, chiefly according to 
the progreſs they had made in 
knowledge“, yet he could not 
bear to be conſidered himſelf mere- 
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duces ſo little ? Is it worth taking 

ſo much pains to leave no memo- 
rial but a few poems ? But let it be 
conſidered, that Mr. Gray was, to 
others, art leaſt innocently employ- 
ed; to himſelf, certainly benefi- 
cially, His time paſſed agreeably 
he was every day making ſome new 
acquiſition in\Acience ; his mind 
was enlarged, his heart ſoftened, 
and his virtue ſtrengthened ; the 
world and mankind were ſhewn to 
him without a maſk ; and he was 

taught to conſider every thing as 
trifling, and unworthy the atten- 
tion of a wiſe man, except the pur- 
ſuit of knowledge, and the practice 
of virtue, in chat ftate wherein 
God hath placed us.” The notes 
wo this character are by Mr, Ma- 
on. 


ly as a man of letters: and though 
without birth, or fortune, or ſtation, N — 


his deſire was to be looked upon as Some Account of the Life and Writings 
a private independent gentleman, of the late Dr. Smollett, 


who read for his amuſement, Per- 
Ti; is generally ſaid, that the 


haps it may be ſaid, What ſignifies 
ſo much knowledge, when 1t pro- lives of literary men can be lit- 


- He has diſclaimed any ſkill in this art in the 36th letter of the 4th ſection, 
and uſually held it in lels eftimation than I think it deferves, declaring himſelf 
to be only charmed with the bolder features of unadorned nature. 

$ This is rightly put ; it was rather an affectation in delicacy and effeminacy 
than the things themſelves; and he choſe to put on this appearance chiefly be- 
fore perſons whom he did not wiſh to pleaſe. | 

L have often thought that Mr. Congreve might very well be vindicated on 
this head, It ſeldom happens that the vanity of authorſhip continues to the 
end of a man's days; it uſually ſoon leaves him where it found him; and, if 
he has not ſomething better to build his feif-approbation upon than that of 
being a popular writer, he generally fnds himfelt ill at eaſe, if reſpected only 
on that account. Mr. Congreve was much advanced in years when the young 
French poet paid him this viſit ; and, though a man of the world, he might now 
feel that indifference to literary fame which Mr. Gray, who always led a more 
retired and philoſophic life, certainly felt much earlier. Both of them therefore 
might reaſonably, at times, expreſs ſome diſguſt, if their quiet was intruded 
upon by perſons who thought they flattered them by ſuch inttuſion. 

* It was not on account of their knowledge that he valued mankind. He 
contemned indeed all pretenders to literature, but he did not ſele& his friends 
from the literary claſs, merely hecauſe they were literate. To be his friend, it 
was always either neceſſary that a man ſhould have ſomething better than an 
improved underftanding, or at leaſt that Mr. Gray ſhould believe he had. 
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tle more than an enumeration and 
account of their works. There 
have been few men of real genius 
who have written more voluminoully 
than Dr. Smollet; yet the foregoing 
obſervation will by no means apply 
to him. On the contrary, he has 


+ Himſelf wrought up the incidents of 


his own life, at leaſt the earlieſt 
part of it, in one of the moſt enter- 
taining novels that ever appeared in 


any language. Every body knows 
I I muſt mean Roderick Random; a 
book which ſtill continues to have a 


- moſt extenſive ſale, and firſt eſta- 


— 


bliſhed the Doctor's reputation. 


All the firſt volume, and the begin- 
ning of the ſecond, appears to con- 
ſiſt of real incident and character, 


though certainly a good deal height- 


ened and diſguiſed. The Judge, 
his grandfather ; Crab and Potion, 
the two apothecaries; and *Squire 
Gawkey, were Characters well 
known in that part of the kingdom 
where the ſcene was laid. Captains 
Oakhum and Whiffle, Doctors 
Mackſhane and Morgan, were alſo 
aid to be real perſonages; but 
their names we have either never 


learnt, or have now forgotten. A 


bookbinder and barber long eagerly 
contended for being ſhadowed un- 
der the name of Strap. The Doc- 
tor ſeems to have enjoyed a peculiar 
felicity in deſcribing ſea characters, 


particularly the officers and ſailors 


of the navy. His Trunnion, Hatch- 
way, and Pipes, are highly-finiſhed 
Originals; but what exceeds them 
all, and perhaps equals any cha- 


racter that has yet been painted by 


the happieſt genius of ancient or 
modern times, is his Lieutenant 
Bowling. This is indeed nature 


itſelf; original, unique, and ſui ge- 


As well as the ladder of 


Berti. 


promotion, his very name has long 
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become proverbial. for an hone 
blunt ſeaman, unacquainted with 
mankind and the ways of the world. 

It is pretty ſurprizing that, not. 
withſtanding Dr. Smollet was ſo 
very ſucceſsful in hitting off origi. 
nal characters in narration, he could 
never ſucceed in the drama. Very 
early in life he wrote a tragedy, 
entitled, 'T he Regicide, founded on 
the ſtory of the aſſaſſination of 
James I. of Scotland ; which, with 
all his intereit and addrets, he never 
could get repreſented on the ſlave, 
He afterwards publiſhed it by ſub- 
ſcription; with what ſucceſ; we 
cannot now erecollect; but we are 
much miſtaken if he has not alluded 
to {ome of his own theatrical occur- 
rences, in the ſtory of Melopoyne, 
in Roderick Random. 

By the publication of that work 
the Doctor had acquired ſo great 
a reputation, that henceforth a cei- 
tain degree of ſucceſs was inſured 
to every thing known or ſuſpected 
to proceed from his hand. ln the 
courſe of a few years, The Adven- 
tures of Peregrine Pickle appeared; 
a work of great ingenuity and con- 
trivance in the compoſition, and in 
which an uncommon degree of 
erudition 1s diſplayed, particularly 
in the deſcription of the entertain- 
ment given by the Republican Doc- 
tor, after the manner of the an- 
cients. Under this perſonage ihe 
late Dr. Akenſide, author of a fa- 
mous poem, entitled, T he Pleaſures 
of the Imagination, 1s ſuppoſed to 
be typified ; and it would be dif- 
cult to determine whether profound 
learning or genuine humour predo- 
minate moſt in this epiſode. But» 
ler and Smollett ſeem to be the 
only two who have united things, 
ſeemingly ſo diſcordant, happily 
together ; for Hudibras 1s one of 

| the 
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the moſt learned works in any lan- 
nage; and it requires no common 
Los of reading, aſſiſted with a good 
memory, thoroughly to reliſh and 
underſtand it. Another epiſode of 
The Adventures of a Lady of Qua- 
liy, likewiſe inſerted in this work, 
contributed greatly to its ſucceſs, 
and is indeed admirably well exe- 
cuted. Yet, after giving all due 
praiſe to the merit and invention 
diſplayed in Peregrine Pickle, we 
cannot help thinking it is inferior, 
in what may be called raivere, a 
thing better conceived than ex- 
prefied, to Roderick Random. 

Theſe were not the only original 
compoſitions of this ſtamp, with 
which the DoQor has favoured the 
public. Ferdinand Count Fathom 
and Sir Lancelot Greaves are ſtill 
in the liſt of what may be called 
reading novels, and have gone 
through ſeveral editions; but there 
is no injullice in placing them in a 
rank far below the former. No 
doubt invention, character, compo- 
ſition, and contrivance, are to be 
found in both; but then ſituations 
are deſcribed which are hardly poſ- 
fible, and characters are painted, 
which, if not altogether unexam- 
pled, are at leaſt incompatible with 
modern manners; and which ought 
not to be, as the ſcenes are laid in 
modern times. 

The laſt work which we believe 
the Doctor publiſhed, was of much 
the ſame ſpecies, but caſt into a dit- 
ferent form—The Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker. It conſiſts of a 
ſeries of letters, written by different 
perſons to their reſpective corre- 
ſpondents. He has heic carefully 
avoided the faults which may be 
juſtly charged to his two former 
productions, Here are no extra- 
vacant characters, nor unnatural 


! 


e 
ſituations, On the contrary, an 
admirable knowledge of life and 
manners 1s diſplayed ; and moſt 
uſeful leſſons are given applicable 
to intereſting, but to very common 
ſituations, 

We know not that ever the re- 
mark has been made, but there is 
certainly a very obvious ſimilitude 
between the characters of the three 
heroes of the Doctor's chief pro- 
ductions. Roderick Random, Pe- 
regrine Pickle, and Matthew Bram- 
ble, are all brothers of the ſame fa- 
mily. The ſame ſatyrical, cynical 
diſpoſition, the ſame generoſity and 
benevolence, are the diſtinguiſhing | 
and characteriſtical features of all 
three; but they are far from being 
ſervile copies or imitations of each 
other, They differ as much as the 
Ajax, Diomed, and Achilles of 
Homer. This was undoubtedly a 
great effort of genius; and the 
Doctor ſeems to have deſcribed his 
own character at the different ſtages 
and fituation: of his life. | 

He was bred to phyſic, and in 
the early part of his life ſerved as 
ſurgeon's mate in the navy. It ap- 
pears from Roderick Random, that 
be was at the ſiege of Carthagena z 
of which expedition he gives a faith- 
ful, tho' no very pleaſing account. 
Soon after his return he muſt have 
taken his degree of DoQor of Phy- 
ſic, though we have not been able 
to learn at what time and at what 
place. It is ſaid that, before he 
took a houſe at Chelſea, he attempt- 
ed to ſettle as practitioner of phyſic 
at Bath; and, with that view, wrote 
a treatiſe on the waters—but was 
unſucceſsful, chiefly becauſe he 
could not render himſelf agreeable 
to the women, whole favour is cer- 
tainly of great conſequence to all 
candidates for eminence, whether 
hb” in 
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in medicine or divinity. , This, 
However, was a little extraordinary; 
for thoſe who remembered Dr. 
Smollet at that time, cannot but 
acknowledge that he was as grace- 
ful and handſome a man as any of 
the age he lived in; beſides, there 


Was a certain dignity in his air and 
manner which could not but inſpire 


reſpect wherever he appeared. Per- 
haps he was too ſoon. diſcouraged ; 
in all probability, had he perſevered, 
a man of his great learning, pro- 
found ſagacity, and intenſe appli- 
cation, beſides being endued with 
every other external as well as in- 
ternal accompliſhment, muſt have 
at laſt ſucceeded, and, had he at- 
tained to common old age, been 
at the head of his profeſſion. 
Abandoning phyſic altogether 
as a profeſſion, he fixed his reſi- 
dence at Chelſea, and turned his 
thoughts entirely to writing. Yet, 
8 an author, he was not near ſo 
ucceſsful as his happy genius and 
acknowledged merit certainly de- 
ſerved, He never acquired a pa- 
tron among the great, who by his 
avour and beneficence relieved him 
rom the neceſſity of writing for a 
ſubſiſtence. The truth is, Dr. 
Smollett poſſeſſed a loftineſs and 
elevation of ſentiment and charac- 
ter which appears to have diſqua- 
lied him from currying favour 
among thoſe who were able to con- 
fer favours. It would be wrong to 
call this diſpoſition of his, pride or 
haughtineſs ; for to his equals and 
inferiors he was ever polite, friendly, 
and generous. Bookſellers may 
therefore be ſaid to have been his 
only patrons; and from them he 
had conſtant employment in tranſ- 


lating, compiling, and reviewing. 


He tranſlated Gil Blas and Don 
Quixote, both ſo happily, that all 


the former tranſlatians of theſe ex. 
cellent productions of genius are in 
a fair way of being ſuperſeded by 
his. His name likewiſe appears to 
a tranſlation of Voltaire's Proſe 
Works, but little of it was done 
by his own hand ; he only reviſed 
it, and added a few notes. He 
was Concerned in a great variety of 
compilations, His Hiſtory of Eng. 
land was the principal work of that 


kind. It has in itſelf real intrinſic 


merit; but, conſidering the time 
and circumſtances in which it was 
written, it is indeed a prodigy of 
genius, and a great 7 of ap- 
plication. It had a moſt extenſive 
ſale, and the doctor is ſaid to have 
received 2000l. for writing it and 
the continuation. He was em- 
pioyed, during the laſt years of his 
ife, in abridging the Modern Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, great part of which 
he had originally written himſelf, 
particularly the Hiſtories of France, 
Italy, and Germany. He lived 
nearly to compleat this work, and 
it is ſaid it will ſoon be pub- 
liſhed, 
In the year 1755 he ſet on foot 
the Critical Review, and continued 
the principal manager of it, till he 


went abroad for the firſt time in the 


year 1763. To ſpeak impartially, 
he was, perhaps, too acrimonious 
ſometimes in the conduct of that 
work, and at the {ame time too 
ſore, and diſplayed too much ſen- 
ſibility when any of the unfortu- 
nate authors whoſe works he had, 
it may be, jullly cenſured, at- 
tempted to retaliate. He had 
made ſome very ſevere ſtrictures on 
a pamphlet publiſhed by admiral 
Knowles, as well as on the wrt- 
ter*s character, who commenced a 


proſecution againſt the printer, de- 


claring, it was ſaid, he only Wanted, 
113 to 
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to know the author, that, if a gen- 
tleman, he might obtain the ſatiſ- 
faction of a gentleman from him. 
In this affair the doctor behaved 
with great ſpirit. Juſt as ſen- 
tence was going to be pronounced 
againſt the printer, he came into 
court, avowed himſelf the author 
of the ſtrictures in queſtion, and 
declared himſelf ready to give 
the admiral any ſatisfaction he 
choſe. Upon this, the admiral 
began a freſh action againit the 
doctor, who was found guilty, 
fined 1001. and condemned to 
three months impriſonment in the 
King's-Bench. It is there he is 
ſaid to have wr tten the Adventures 
of Sir Lancelot Greaves; in which 
he has deſcribed ſome remarkable 
ckaracters, then his fellow- pri- 
ſoners. 

When lord Bute was called to 
the chief adminiſtration of affairs, 
he was prevailed upon to write in 
defence of that nobleman's mea- 
ſures; which he did in a weekly 
paper, called the Briton. This gave 
rite to the famous North-Briton; 
wherein, according to the opinion 
of the public, he was rather baffled, 
The truth is, the doctor did not 
ſeem to poſſeſs the talents neceſſary 
for political altercation. He wante: 
temper and coolneſs; and his 
friends accuſed his patron of having 
denied him the neceſſary informa- 
tion, and even neglected the fulfil- 
ing of ſome of his other engage- 
ments with him. Be that as it 
will, the doctor is ſaid not to have 
forgotten him in his ſubſequent 
pertormances. 

His conſtitution being. at laſt 
greatly impaired by a ſedentary 
life, and aſſiduous application to 
ſtudy, he went abroad for his health 
in the year 1763. He wrote an 
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account of his travels in a Series of 
Letters to ſome friends, . which 
were afterwards publiſhed in two 
volumes, octavo, During all that 
time he appears to have laboured 
under a conſtant fit of chagrin, But 
the ſtate of his mind wil! be beit 
learnt from himſelf. Thus he 


writes in his firſt letter:“ In gra- 


tifying your curioſity I ſhall find 
ſome amuſement to beguile the te- 
dious hours; which without ſome 
ſuch empioyment would be ren- 
dered inſupportable by diſtemper 
and diſquiet. You knew and pi- 
tied my ſituation, traduced by ma- 
lice, perſecuted by faction, aban- 
doned by falſe patrons, and over- 
whel.ned by the ſenſe of a domeſ- 
tic calamity, which- it was not in 
the power of fortune to repa:r.*? 
By this domeſtic calamity he means 
the loſs of his only child, a daugh- 
ter, whom he loved with the ten- 
dereſt affection. The doctor lived 
to return to his native country: 
but his health continuing to decline, 
and mecting with fret mortifica- 
tions and diiappointinents, he went 
back ro Italy, where he died on 
October the 21ſt, 1571, having been 
born in the year 1720, 

It would be needieſꝭ to expatiate 
on the character of a man to well 
known as Dr. Smollet, who has 
beiides given ſo many ſtrictures of 
his own character and manner of 
living in his writings, particularly 
in Humphry Clinker; where he 
appears under the appellation of 
Mr. Serle, and has an interview 
with Mr. Bramble; and his man- 
ner of living is deſcribed in ano- 
ther letter, where young Melford 
is ſuppoſed to dine with him at his 
houſe in Chelſea. No doubt he 
made a great deal of money by his 
connexions with boukſellers ; and, 

E had 
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had he been a rigid ceconomiſt, or 
endued with the gift of retention, 
(an expreſſion of his own) he might 
have lived and died very indepen- 
dent. However, to do juſtice to his 
memory, his difficulties, whatever 
they were, proceeded not from ex- 
travagance, or want of œconomy 
He was hoſpitable, but not oſtenta- 
tiouſly ſo; and his table was plen- 
tiful, but not extravagant. No 
doubt he had his failings z but ſtill 
it would be difficult to name a man 
who was ſo reſpectable for the qua- 
lities of his head, or amiable for 
the virtues of his heart. | 


Memoirs nf the Lift and Family of the 
late Rev. Mr. Laurence Sterne. 
Mfritten by himſelf, and addreſſed to 
Lis Daughter, Miſs Lydia Sterne, 
_. wwMrs, Medalle, being married to 
French Gentleman of that Name. 


OGER STERNE, (grand- 


R ſon to 3 Sterne) 
Lieutenant in Handaſide's regi- 


ment, was married to Agnes He- 
bert, widow of a Captain of a good 
family: her family name was (I 
believe) Nuttle though, upon re- 
collection, that was the name of 
her father-in- la, who was a noted 
ſutler in Flanders, in Queen Anne's 
wars, where my father married has 
wife's daughter. (N. B. he was in 
debt to him) which was in Sep- 
tember 25, 1711, Old Stile.— This 
Nuttle had a fon by my grand- 
mother——a fine perfon of a man, 
but Aa \Fraceleſs' whelp—what be- 
came of him I know not.—The 
family (if any left) live now at 
Olonmel, in the ſouth of Ireland, 
at which town I Was born, Novem- 
ber 24 1713, a few. days after my 

mother married from Dunkirk.— 


My birth-day was eminous to wy 
poor father, who was, the day after 
our arrival, with many other brave 
officers, broke, and ſent a- drift into 
the wide world with a wife and two 
chtldren—the elder of which was 
Mary; ſhe was born at Liſle in 
French Flanders, July the tenth, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twelve, New Stile. This child was 
moſt nnfortunate— ſhe married one 
Weemans in Dublin—who uſed her 
moſt unmercifully - ſpent his ſub. 
ſtance, became a bankrupt, and 
left my poor. fiſter to ſhift for her- 
ſelf, — which ſhe was able to do but 
for a few months, for ſhe went to a 
friend's houſe in the country, and 
died of a broken heart. She was a 
moſt beautiful woman — of a fine 
figure, and deſerved a better fate, 
— The regiment, in which my fa. 
ther ſerved, being broke, he left 
Ireland as ſoon as I was able to be 
carned, with the reft of his family, 
and came to the family- ſeat at El- 
vington, near Vork, where his mo- 
ther lived. She was daughter to 
Sir Roger Jaques, and an heireſs. 
There we ſojourned for about ten 
months, when the regiment was 
eſtabliſhed, and our houſhold de- 
camped with bag and baggage for 
Dublin. — Within a month of our 
arrival, my father left us, being or- 
dered to Exeter, where, in à fad 
winter, my mother and her two 
children followed him, travelling 
from Liverpool by land to Ply- 
mouth. (Melancholy deſcription 
of this journey not neceſſary to be 
tranſmitted here). In twelve months 
we were all ſent back to Publin.— 


My mother, with three of us; (for 


ſhe lay in at Plymouth of a boy, 
Joram) took ſhip at Briſtol, for 
Ireland; and had a narrow eſcape 
from being caſt away, by 2 Jen 
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ſorigging up in the veſſel, —— At 
2 many perils and ſtrug- 

les, we got to Dublin. There my 

ther took a large houſe, furniſhed 
it, and in a year and a half's time 
ſpent a great deal of money. In 
E one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and nincteen, all unhinged 
again; the regiment was ordered, 
with many others, to the 1ile of 
Wight, in order to embark for 
Spain in the Vigo expedition. We 
accompanied the regiment, and 
were driven into Milford Haven, 


but landed at Briſtol, from thence 


by land to Plymouth again, and to 
the Ie of Wight where I remem- 
ber we: ſtaid incamped ſome time 
before the embarkation of the 
troops (in this expedition from 
Briſtol to Hampſhire we loſt poor 
Joram—a pretty boy, four years 
old, of the ſmall-pox) my mother, 
ſiſter, and myſelf, remained at the 
Iſle of Wight during the Vigo ex- 
2 and until the regiment 
d got back to Wicklow in Ire- 
land, from whence my father ſent 
for us.— We had poor Joram's loſs 
ſupplied during our tay in the Iſle 
of Wight, by the birth of a girl, 
Anne, born —— the twenty- 
third, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and nineteen. This pretey bloſſom 
felbat the age of three years, in the 
barracks of Dublin —ſhe was, as I 
well remember, of a fine delicate 
frame, not made to laſt long, as 
were moſt of my father's babes. — 
We embarked for Dublin, and had 
all been caſt away by a moſt violent 
. orm, but, through the interceſſions 
of my mother, the captain was 
revailed upon to turn back into 
Wales, where we ſtaycd a month, 
| and at length got into Dublin, and 
where my father had for ſome weeks 
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given us over for loſt, We led 
in the barracks at Wicklow, one 
year, (one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twenty) when Devijeher (fo 
called after Colonel Devijcher) was 
born; from thence: we decamped 
to ſtay halt a year with Mr. Fether- 
ſton, a clergyman, about ſeven 
miles from Wicklow, who, boing a 
relation of my mother's, invited us 
to his parſonage at Auimo. - It was 
in this paxiſn, during our ſtay, 
that I had that wonderful eſcape in 
falling through a mill- race hilft 
the mill was going, and of being 
taken up unhurt. The ſtory is in- 
credible, but known for truth in all 
that part of Ireland—where hun- 
dreds of the common people flocked 
to ſee me. From hence we fol- 
lowed the regiment to Dublin, 
where we lay in the barracks a year. 
In this year, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twenty-one, I learned 
to write, &c,—The regiment, or- 
dered in twenty-two, to Carrzch- 
fergus in the north of Ireland, we 
all decamped, but got no further 
than Drogheda, thence ordered to 
Mullengar, forty miles weſt, where 
by Providence we ſtumbled upon a 


kind relation, a collateral deſcend- 


ant from Archbiſhop Sterne, Wko 
took us all to his caſtle, and kindly 


entertained us for a year- and ſent 


us to the regiment at Carrickfergus, 
loaded WI kind neſſes, &c.— 2 


moſt rue ful and tedious, journey had 


we all, in March, to Carrickfergus, 
where we. artived in ſix or ſeven 
days. Little Pevijeher here died; 
he was three years old. — He had 
been left behind at nurſe at a ſarm- 
houſe near Wicklow, but was ferch- 
ed. to us by my father the ſummer 
after —Aapgther.child ſeat to fill hi 
N Suſan ; this babe too left us 
behind in this wWeaty journey. —r- 
E 2 ; The 
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The autumn of that year, or the 
ſpring afterwaids, (I forget which) 
my father got leave of his Colonel 
to ſix me at ſchool—which he did 
ncar Halifax, with an able maſter, 
with whom I ſtaid ſome time, till 


by God's care of me my couſin 


Sterne, of Elvington, became a fa- 
ther to me, and fent me to the uni- 
verſity, &c. &. To purſue the 
thread of our ftory, my father's re- 
giment was the year after ordered 
to Londonderry, where another ſiſ- 
ter was brought forth, Catharine, 


ſtill living, but moſt unhappily 
eſtranged from me by my uncle's 
wickedneſs, and her own folly. — 


From this ſtation the regiment was 
ſeat to defend Gibraltar, at the 
ſiege, where my father was run 


through the body by Capt. Phillips, 


in a duel, (che quarrel begun about 


a gooſe) with much difficulty he 


furvived— though with an im paired 
conſtitution, which was not able to 


withitand the hardſhips it was put 
to—for he was ſent to Jamaica, 


where he ſoon fell by the country 


fever, which took away his ſenſes 
firſt, and made a child of him, and 


then, in a month or two, walking 
about continually without com- 


plaining, till the moment he fat 
down in an arm-chair, and breathed 


his laſt —which was at Port Anto- 


nio, on the north of the iſland. — 


My father was a little ſmart man— 


active to the laſt degree, in all ex- 


erciſes moſt patient of fatigue and 
diſappointment, of which it pleaſed 
God to giye him full meaſure. —— 
Ile was in his temper ſomewhat 


rapid and haſty but of a kindly, 


fweet diſpoſition, void of all de- 


ſign; and ſo innocent in his own 
intentions, that he ſuſpected noone; 
ſo that you might have cheated him 
ten times in a day, if nine had not 


been ſufficient for your purpoſe.— 
My poor father died in March, 
1731.—1 remained at Halifax till 
about the latter end of that year, 
and cannot omit mentioning this 
anecdote of myſelf and {chool- 
maſter. —He had had the ceiling of 
the {chooi-room new White wald 
—the ladder remained there — [ 
one unlucky day mounted it, and 
wrote with a bruſh, in large capital 
letters, LAU. STERNE, for which 
the ufher ſeverely whipped me. 
My maſter was very much hurt at 
this, and ſaid, before me, that ne- 


ver ſhould that name he effaced, for 


I was a boy of genius, and he was 
ſure I ſhould come to preferment, 
This expreſſion made me forget 
the ſtripes I had received. In the 
year 1732 my couſin ſent me to the 
untverfity, where I ſtaid ſome time. 
"T'was there that I commenced a 
friendſhip with Mr. HH.. 
which has been moſt laſting on 
both fides.—I then came to York, 
and my uncle got me the living of 
Sutton—and at York I became ac- 
quainted with your mother, and 
courted her for two years. — She 
owned ſhe liked me, but thought 
herſelf not rich enough, or me too 
poor, to be joined together. She 
went to her ſiſter's in S=——, and 


T wrote to her often. — I beliere 
then ſhe was partly determined to 


have me, but would not ſay ſo.— 
At her return ſhe fell into a con- 
ſumption and, one evening that I 
was ſitting by her with an almoſt 


broken heart to ſee her io ill, ſhe. 
ſaid, My dear Laurey, I can 


never be yours, for I veriiy believe 
J have not long to live but I have 
leſt you every ſhilling of my for- 


tune.“ - Upon that ſhe ſhewed me 


her will: = this generoſity over- 


powered me, It pleaſed. God that 


{he 
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ſhe recovered, and I married her in 
the year 1741. My uncle and my- 
ſelf were then upon ve good 
terms, for he ſoon g in the pre- 
bendaryof York— buthe.q12rrelled 
with me afterwards, b:cauſeI would 
not writ: paragraphs in the nev/3- 
papers, — Though he was a, pity - 
man, I was not, and deteſted ſuch 
dirty work, thinking it beneath 
me. From that period, he became 
my bittereſt enemy. By my wite's 
means I got the living of Salling- 
ton—a friend of her's in the ſouch 
had promiſed her, that if ſhe mar- 
ried a clergyman in Vorkſhire, when 
the living became vacant, he would 
make her a compliment of it. I 
remained near twenty years at Sut- 
ton, doing duty at both places. —lI 
had then very good health. 
Books, painting, fiddling, and 
ſhooting, were my amuſements.— 
As to the *Squire of the pariſh, I 
cannot ſay we were upon a very 
friendly footing —but at Stillington 
the family of the C s ſhewed 
us every kindneſs—*®twas moſt truly 


agreeable, to be within a mile and 


a half of an amiable family, who 
were ever cordial friends. -In the 
vear 1760 I took a houſe at York 
for your mother and yourſelf, and 
went up to London to publiſh my 
two firit volumes of Shandy, —In 
that, year Lord F preſented 
me with the curacy of Coxwold—a 
ſweet retirement in compariſon of 


Sutton, In 1762 I weur to France 


before the peace was conclucled, 


and you, both followed me. I left 
you both in France, and in two 


years after I went ro Italy for the 
recovery of my health and when I 
called upon you, I tried to engage 


yoar mother to return to England 


with me- ſhe and yourſelf are at 


lengtheecmie-—-and I have had the 


— 
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inexpreſible joy of ſeeing my girl 
every thing I wiſhed her.. 


I have ſet down theſe particulars 


relating to my family, ind If, for 
my Lydia, in caf? 


hereaſter the 
might have a curioſity, or a kinder 
wmotfive t know them. 


— — 


Sketch ef the Character of the late 


Dr. Hawkeſworch. 


Ature had endowed him with 

an uncommonly fine under- 
ſtanding, which had been improved 
not only by long ſtudy, but by con- 
verſe with mankind. His fertile 
mind tezmed with ideas, which he 
delivered in ſo clear, and yet conciſe 
a manner, that no one could be at a 
loſs perfectly to comprehend his 
meaning, or ever tired by hearing 
him ſpeak; eſpecially as his dic- 
tion was ſo unaffectedly pure, and 
his lauguage ſo ſimply elegant, that 
the learned and unlearned attended 
with equal pleaſure to that unſtudied 
flow of eloquence, which, without 
ſeeming to look for them, always 
adapted thoſe words which were 
moit ſuitable to the ſubject, as well 
as molt pleaſing to his hearers, 

It has been objected to this gen- 
tleman, that he {uffered his paſſions 
to hold too ſtrong a dominton over 
him: it muſt be conſeſſed, a too 
keen ſenſibility ſeemed to him, as 
indeed it ever is to all who poſſeſs 
it, a pleaſing but unfortunate gift. 
Alive to every tender {nt ment of 
friendſhip, his heart di ned wit 
joy whenever heaven put it in his 

ower to be beneficial te thole he 
ere, but this feeling diſpefition 


was the means of leadng him into 


ſuch frequent though tra“ ent guts 


of aſſion , as Were too mucho Ns 
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delicate conſtitution to bear, with- 
out feeling the effects of them. Vet, 
with all theſe quick ſenſations, he 
was incapable of laſting reſent- 
ment, or revenge; and had he ne- 
ver found an enemy till he had done 
an injury, he would, we may ven- 
ture to pronounce, have left the 
world without having known one. 
Dr. Hawkeſworth was certainly 
of a ferious turn ef mind, and his 
fort in writing was on ſubjects of 
the graver kind; yet his Edgar and 
Emmeline, ſeveral little detached 
pieces ſcattered in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, as well as many of his 
papers in the Adventurer, abound 
with a ftrain of wit and humour, 
which affords ſufficient proof to any 
one of his ſportive powers of fancy, 
whenever he gave it play. All 
who have enjoyed his ſociety, when 
mirth circulated round the convivial 
board, will acknowledge the plea- 
ſure they have often felt at thoſe 
inoffenſive ſallies of imagination, 
which were never employed to ri- 
dicule religion, or expoſe the in- 
firmities of his fellow-creatures. 
To ſum up the whole in a few 
words: He was the ſcholar and the 
gentleman joined - two characters 
which ſeldom meet in one; and, if 
we add to this the good man, ſurely 
it is all that humanity can arrive at. 
Such was Dr. Hawkeſworth. While 
remembrance remains in the minds 
of thoſe who knew and loved him, 
He will ever be lamented. | 
Ile was born. in the year 1719, 
and died in the year 1774. 


-  Brecolotes of the Life, "with Obſerva- 
on onthe Charatter and Writings, 

of the late Paul Whitehead, Z/q, 
2 3 1 £0116! nt 16 Tag 7, [1 012% t; . ; | } 7 17 3 
* Mr. Whitehead's father was by profeſſion a taylor, and lived in the pariſh 
of St. Martin's. I | N 


M. Paul Whitehead was the 


in Weſtminſter “, where he was 
born in 1710. Having received an 


education ſuitable to his birth and 


circumſtances, he was apprenticed 
to a woollen-draper; in which ſitu- 
ation he became acquainted with 
Mr. Lowth, as well known for his 
deſerving character as a man, as for 
the confidential diſtinction it ob- 
tained him, in being appointed ex- 
ecutor to the celebrated tragedian 


Mr. 1 | 

Mr. Lowth being apprenticed to 
the ſame maſter, an intimacy na- 
turally aroſe between two fellow- 
ſervants of congenial diſpoſitions, 
if not of equal talents. Their 
acquaintances and friendſhips of 
courſe became in a great degree 
reciprocal; ſo that it was probably 
owing to Mr. Lowth's intimacy 
with Quin, that Mr, Whitehead 
firſt became acquainted with Fleet- 
wood, the manager of Drury-Lane 
theatre, an acquaintance which pro- 
ved fatal to Mr. Whitehead's af- 
fairs in the early part of his life.- 

Mr. Fleetwood, it ſeems, whoſe 
diſſipated character and neceſſitous 
circumſtances were as well known, 
as the deſperate means he frequently 
employed to extricate himſelf from 
them, had influence enough over 
his friend Paul to induce 
enter into a joint ſecurity with him 
for the payment of three thouſand 
pounds. Not, ſays Fleetwood, 
that the obligation will be bind- 


„ ing on 5% at all, but another 
*© name is wanting as a matter of 
„ courſe.“ How Mr. Whitehead, 


who, in the latter part of his life, 
wanted not for prudence or caution, 
came to be ſo egregiouſly gver- 


reached 


fon of a reputable tradeſman 


im to 


— — — 
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reached in this matter-of-courſe, is 
hard to account, unleſs we may 9 1 
poſe his latter ſhrewdneſs the arti 
cial effect of dear- bought experi- 
ence, as ſuſpicion is the natural 
conſequence of diſappointed credu- 
lity. On the other hand, it is but 
doing juſtice to Mr. Fleetwood to 
obſerve, that, though he muſt be 
allowed co have greatly deviated 
from the truth on this occaſion, he 
might- flatter hiraſelf with hopes, 
and even have {ome kind of aſſu- 
rance, that things would take ſuch a 
turn in his favour, as in the end not 
to prove ſo injurious to his too cre- 
dulous and good-natured friend. 
Fleetwood, indced, to a real care- 
kflneſs and extreme inattention to 
his affairs, added an affected open- 
neſs and unconcern, that, joined to 
his natural, eaſy, and inſinuating 
behaviour, would impoſe the moſt 
deſigning matk of duplicity for the 
genuine countenance of ſimplicity 
and ſecurity. It were otherwiſe 
difficult to account for a man of 
Mr. Whitehead's underſtanding and 
knowledge of the world, (for he 
was thenno boy) becoming ſo great 
a dupe. Be this, however, as it 
may, Fleetwood's failure to diſ- 
charge the obligation ſuhjected Mr. 


Whitehead] to the penalty of the 


bond; and he was accordingly re- 
duced to the neceſſity of reſiding in 
the rules of the Fleet for a conſi- 
derable time. This circumſtance 
happened about the year 1742, 


ſome years before which he had diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf in the career of 


political party by converſation and 


action, and in the world of letters 


dy his writings. 


„In this he was afſiſted by the well. 


It was principally to Mr. White- 
head the — was indebted for 
that hearty laugh it enjoyed many 
years ago from the mock pro- 
ceſſion, whoſe juſt and timely ridi- 
cule put the anniverſary parade of 
the free-maſons ſo much out of 
countenance, that it has been ever 
ſince diſcontinued “. e 

In the famous conteſted election 
between Trentham and Vandeput 
for Weſtminſter, Mr. Whitehead 
exerted all his activity, frequently 
heading nun:erous bodies of the 
electors in perſon, and ſupplying 
the preſs with daily advertiſements 
and electioneering {quibs in favour 
of Sir George Vandeput f. 

As to his political principles in 
general, if we may judge of them 
by his writings, he appears to have 
been animated with that laudable 
zeal liberty, with that laudable 
zeal for liberty, which uſually diſ- 
plays its greateſt warmth in the 
breaſt of men of genius. His 
apoſtrophe to the Patriot on this 
ſubject is animated and beautiful: 


Thrice happy Patriot, whom no courts 
debaſe, | 

No titles leſſen, and no ſtars diſgrace! 

Still nod the plumage o'er the brainleſs 


ad ; N 

Still o'er the faithleſs heart the ribband 

ſpread, 5 i 
Such toys may ſerve to ſignalize the tool, 
To ſhield the knave, or garnith out the fool ; 
While you, with Roman virtue arm'd, dii- 

dain 
The tinſel trappings of the glittring chain: 
Fond of your freeduvin, ſpurn the venal tce, 
And prove he's only grea;—who dates be 
| free. ö 5 „n 

MANN ERS. A Satire. 


It is much to be doubted, how- 
ever, whether in his attachment i 


known Mr. Squire Carey: 


+ Mr. Whitehead is faid to have been the author of the famous Caſe of 


Alexander Murray, Eſq; which owed 1 origin to the ſame election. 
4 | 


parties in particular, he either acted 
or wrote ſrom any other principle 
than perſonal views or attachments, 


motives. that have actuated political 
partizans from, the days.of Salluſt 


to the preſent. Bonum publicum fic 
certabat. Mr. Whitehead, in- 
deed, was generally ſuppoſed to 
be what they call a rank Tory, with 
a. ſtrong tincture of the Jacobite, 
for Which ſuppoſition he gave no 
little, reaſon, 
quent ſneers at the royal houſe of 
Hanover, he has the following, in 
a note to a paſſage in one of his 
poems, , celebrating the rowing- 
match for the prize given by Dog- 
get to be annually contelted for on 
the firtt of Auguſt: “ As among 
„ the ancients, games and ports 
were celebrated on mourntut as 
well as joyful events, there has 
been fome controverſy, whether 
our leyal comedian meant the 
compliment to the fetting or 
riſing monarch of t day; but, 
as the plate has a hi for its de- 
«« vice, I am induced to impute it 
«© tothe latter: and, doubtleſs, he 
% prudently conſidered, that, as a 
«< living azz is better than a dead 
lion, the living horſe had, at leaſt, 
an equal title to the ſame pre- 
* ference. 

From ſo groſs a ſneer might be 
inferred a rooted diſlike to the 
reigning family on the throne, and 
a grounded partiality to the line of 
Stuarts; but if we pay any regard 
to the warmth with which this 
writer breathes the ſpirit of inde- 

ndence, the enthuſiaſmwithwhich 
he ſpeaks of public virtue, and the 
ſeverity with which he laſhes pri- 
vate vice, we may: juſtly call in 
queſtion his having any attachment 
to a race tyrants from principle. 


«< 
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I cannot truckle to a ſlave in ſtate, 

And praiſe a blocknead's wit, becauſe he's 
Jreaty!'-. * oy 

Down, down, ye hungry garetteers, de- 
ſcend, | | 

Call Walpole Burleigb, call him Britain's 
friend; Neg” 

Behold the genial ray of gold appear, 

Ard rouſe the ſwarms of Grub-ftreet and 
Rag-Fair. 

See with what veal yon tiny nſect burns, 

And follows Queens trum palaces to urns: 

The' cruel Death has clos'd the royal car, 

The flattering fly ſtill bi:zzes round the 
bier: 

But what avails, ſince Queens ro longer 
live? 

Why, Kings can read, and Kings, you 
know, may give. 

A Mitre may repay his beav'nly crown ; 

And while he decks her brow, adorn his 
own. | 

Let T.aureat Cibber birth-day ſonnets ſing, 

Or Fanny erawl, an car-wig on the King 

While ene is void of wit, and one of grace, 

Why ſhould 1 envy either ſong or place? 

I could not flatter, the rich butt to gain, 

Nor tnk a ſlave, to rife Vice-Chamberlain. 

Periſh my verſe, whene'er one venal line 

Bedaubs a Duke, or makes a King divine! 


Max NERS. A Satire. 


Again, in his Honour, a Satire: 


Great in ber laurel'd Sages Athens ſee; 
Free flow'd her ſatire while her ſons were 
. free: | 

Then purpled guilt was dragg'd to public 
ſhame, 

And each offence ſtood flagrant with a 
name | 

Polluted ermine no reſpect could win, 

No hallow'd lawn could ſanctiſy a fin ; 

"Till tyrant Power uſurp'd a lawleſs rule: 

Then ſacred grew the titled knave and 
fool; [ ſong, 

Then penal Natutes aw'd the poignant 

And faves were taught that Xings could do 
No <orong, [King, 

Guile ſtill is guilt, to me, in ſlave or 

Fetter'd in cells, or garter'd in the ring : 

And yet behold how various the reward, 

WIIp falls a felon, Walpcle mounts a 

lord. 

The lietle knave the law's laſt tribute pays, 

While crowns around the great one's cha- 
riot blaze. | 


Blaze, 
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Blaze, meteors, blaze! to me is ſtill the 
lame | 
The cart · of Juſtice and the coach of 
Shame. 

Say, what's Nobility, ye gilded train? 
Does Nature give it, or can guilt ſuftain ? 
Blooms the torm fairer, if the birth be 

high; 
Or takes the vital ſtream a richer dye? 
What ! tho? a long patrician line ye claim, 
Are noble ſouls entail'd upon a name? 
Anſtis may ermin out the lordly earth, 
Virtue's the herald that proclaims its 
worth. 
Vice levels all, however high or low, 
And all the difference but conſiſts its 
ſhovv. 

Who aſks an alms, or ſupplicates a place, 

Alike i> beggar, tho” in rags or lace : 

Alike his country's ſcandal and its curſe, 

Who vends a vote, or who purloins a 
purſe ; 

Thy gamblers, Bridezwell and St. F—*5's 
hi tes, f 

The rooks of Mordington's and ſharks at 
White's. 


The truth perhaps, 1s, that the 


party Mr. Whitehead firſt em- 


braced, and to which he afterwards 
conſiſtently enough adhered, was 
as much an object of accident as 
choice. His diſpoſition, indeed, 
appcars to have had an original 
turn to ſarcaſm and ſatire; but to 
this may be added, that he came 
into life at a time when the repu- 
tation and ſucceſs of Mr. Pope had 
raiſed the character of a ſatiriſt 
much beyond its true ſtandard. 


Mr. Pope, therefore, was choſen 


as the model, of which our author 
1 in the imitation. It muſt 

2 confeſſed, however, that he fol- 
loved his adopted guide haud p 
fibus &q1us ; at leait in his poetical 
career, and the ſucceſs attending 
it; of which he pathetically com- 
plains: 


Pope writes unhurt but know, tis 
| diff rent quite 
To beard the Lion, and to cruſh the Mite ; 
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Saſe may he daſh the Stateſman in each 
_7 | E 
Thoſe dread his fatire, who dare puniſh 
mine, 1159] 11801 
Ile Max N TRS. A Satire. 
The great, and particularly 
courtiers, are always che object of 
the ſpirited ſatiriſt: hence, as the 
pecple then in power were Whigs, 
our enterpriſing bard of courſe 
took the ſide of the Tories. — Hence 
alſo his terrible averhon at hat 
time to courts and drawing-rooms. 


Well—of all plagues which make man- 

kind their ſport, 

Guard me, ye Heavens ! from that worſt 
pi-gue—a court. 

Midſt the mad mantions of Mc-rfelds I'd 
be 

A ſtraw-crown'd monarch, in mock ma- 
jeſty; 

Rather than ſov'reigu rule Britannia's fate, 

Curs'd with the tollies and the farce of 
ftate, 

Rather in Nezwpgate-<valls, © let me dwell 

A doleful tenant oi the Carkling cell, 

Than ſwell i, palaces the mighty ſtore 

Of Fcrtiine's fools and paraſites of pow'r. 

Than crowns, ye gods! be any ſtate my 
doom; 


Or any dungeon, but—a drawing room; 


MAN NERS. A Satire. 


What a horrid antipathy, one 
would think, che author of the 
above lines muſt have to courts and 


courtiers! And yet when the pa- 


trons, to whom a congeniality of 
ſentiment had recommended him, 
had by a fimilar congeniality re- 
commended themſelves to royal 
patronage, it was not found that 
either the ſecondary patron or che 
poet entertained any ſuch antipa- 
thy to courts or courtiers any 

longer. | 
Sir Francis Daſhwood, now lord 
Le Deſpencer, was Mr. White» 
head's patron, and, when he 10ſe 
| 2 to 


' 
| 
' 
| 
. 
| 
' 
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droppe 
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fully neglect the merit or intereſt 


of his dependent friend. His 


lordſhip, however, was but a ſhort 


time in ſd elevated a ſtation in go- 
vernment as to 


ſwell the ſtore 


| Of Fortune's fools and paraſites of power 


Not that we would infinuate honeſt 
Paul to have been either the foo! 
of fortune or the paraſite of power. 
It might happen to .him, with for- 
tune, as Falftaff ſays of Worceſter's 
unſought rebellion, © It lay in his 


Way, and he found it.” Like a 


ſhrewd game-keeper, therefore, he 
F without reluctance the oſ- 
tentatious wy of office, to take 


up, like the ſnug poacher, with- 


the ſilent emoluments of a ſine- 
cure “. 

Thus provided againſt the re- 
verſes of fortune, - retired, to 
ſpend the evening of his days, to 
an agreeable and convenient re- 


treat on Twickenham Common; 


Where he frequently entertained his 
friends with that ſpecies of humous 
which was peculiar to him, and a 
conviviality of diſpoſition, for 
which his company was ever agree- 


able to his acquaintance f. 


The eaſe, if not affluence, of 
his circumſ ances in this ſituation, 
is thus poetically depicted by him- 


elf in his epiſtle to Dr. Thomp- 
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to power himſelf, did not ungrate- 


E'er wants my table the health-chearing 
- meal, \ 14 
With Banſſead mutton crown'd, or Eser 
Smokes not from Lincoln meads the ſtately 
Or roſy gammon of Hantonian fwine ? 
From Dorking's rooſts the teather'd victim 


bleed, : 
And Thames ſtill wafts me Ocean's ſcaly 
. brecd. 7 


Tho” Gallia's vines their coſtly juice deny, 

Still Tajo's banks the jocund glaſs ſupply ; 

Still diſtant worlds nectarious : treaſures 
roll, 

And either India ſparkles in my bow! ; 

Or Dewvox's boughs, or Dorſet's bearded 
fields, 7 

To Britain's arms a Britiſh beverage yields, 


Nor do the pleaſures of the table 
and exhilarating conveniencies of 
good cheer appear to have been 
ſuperior to the complacency and 
tranquil'ity of mind with which 
Mr. Whitehead ſpent the latter 
part of his days; as he has de- 
{cribed it at the cloſe of the ſame 
epiſtle, in a tranſlation of the con- 
cluſion of Dr. King's Apology, 
which he poetically applies to him- 
ſelf: 


My eaſe and freedom, if for aught } 
vend, | 
Would not you cry ? To Bedlam, Bedlam, 
friend 
But to ſpeak out: — ſhall what could ne er 
engage | 1511 
My frailer youth, now captivate in age ? 
What cares can vex, what terrors fright- 
ful be, 3 
To him whoſe ſhield is hoary fixty-three; 


When Lord Le Deſpencer came into office with Lord Bute's party, be pro. 
cured a patent place of 800 l. a year for his favourite bard, which he enjoyed 


to his death. 


+ Mr. Whitehead was a facetious companion, and poſſeſſed the epithets of 
ingenious and ingenuoũs to their utmoſt extent. He belonged for ſome years 


of Peers, Poets, and Players. 


to that jovial aſſociation of Choice Spirits deiiominated the Beef- ſteak Club, 
Held in Covent-Garden Theatre, and conſiſting of an heterogeneous mixture 
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When life itſelf ſo little worth appears, 
That miniſters can give no hopes, or 
fears? 


Alths' grown grey within my humble 


ate, 
I ne'er kiſs'd hands, nor trod the rooms of 
ſtate; . 
Yet not unhonour'd have I liv'd, and bleſt 


With rich convenience, careleſs of the 


| reſt ; | 
What boon more grateful can the gods be- 
Row 


On thoſe, avow'd, their favourite ſons be- 
low ? 


From the above quotations the 
reader may ſee, that Mr. White- 
head poſſeſſed a manly ſtrength of 
expreſſion, and a flowing vein of 
poetry. So little tenacious, how- 
ever, was he of literary reputation, 
that he could never be prevailed on 
to colle& and publiſh his produc- 
tions“; altho” ſuch a circumſtance 
could not fail of being acceptable 
to the public; who may hope ne- 
vertheleſs to ſee a collection of 
them, if we are rightly informed, by 


an ingenious gentleman who is fa- 


youred with the approbation and 
communications of all his friends 
and relations, 

Mr. Whitehead departed this life 
on the zoth of December 1774, at 
the age of fxty-four, beſtowing 
among other bequeſts the very ſin- 
_u one of his heart on his noble 

riend and patron, lord Le Deſpen- 
cer, who 45 oſited it in a ſolemn 
manner, on the 16th of Auguſt of 
this year, in a Mauſoleum erected for 
that purpoſe, in his garden at High 
Wycomb in Buckinghamſhire, as 
a monument due to ſo acceptable a 


preſent as that of the heart of an 
honeſt man. h ert 
The following account of this 
ceremonial appeared in a letter 
printed in the Whitehall Evening- 
Poſt of Aug. 19. . $031; 1223v 


«© Dear Sir, SS 


J was a little diſappointed in 
not having the pleaſure to ſee you 
at Weſt. Wycomb on Wedneſday, 
when the heart of Paul Whitehead, 
Eſq; was depoſited in the Mauſo- 
leum. I will therefore attempt to 
give you a deſcription of it: 
There was a numerous ap- 
pearance of ladies and gentlemen 
aſſembled upon this occaſion. The 
country people came from various 
quarters, big with the expectations 
of the grandeur and ſolemnity of 
this unuſual fight : and, if you will 
rely upon my imperfect judgment, 
I think it equalled and exceeded 
all the ideas which had been framed 
of 1t. | 

„The day was very fine, an 
all nature ſeemed to approve the 
honour which was ſhewn to the 
memory of the deceaſed, The pro- 
ceſſion began at half paſt eleven. 
It conſiſted of a company of the 
Buckinghamſhire militia with their 
officers; lord Deſpencer at their 
head, as lord-lieutenant of the 
county; the officers in their regi- 
mentals, with crape round their 
left arm; ſeven vocal performers 
habited as a choir, in ſurplices, at- 
tended with fifes, flutes, horns, 
and a drum covered with crape. 
A certain ſpot, adjacent to the 


»The principal are Manners, a Satire; the State Dunces, a, Satire; 

onour, a Satire; the Gymnaſiad, or Boxing Maich, a mock-heroic Poem; 
and an <piftle to Dr. Thompſon, His leſſer pieces both in proſe and verſe are 
numerous. lle employed three days before he died in burning his manu- 


ſeript works, 


houſe, 
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houſe, was marked out for the per- 
ſons engaged in the proceſſion. 
Here they aſſembled. The pro- 
ceſſion began wich the ſoldiers, 
&c. (as above- mentioned) marching 
round this ſpot three ſeveral times, 
the choir ſinging ſelect pieces of 
mutic ſuicable to the occaſion, 
and accompanied with ſifes, flutes, 
horns, and drums, conducted by 
Mr. Atterbury and Mr. Mulſo. 
This being done, fix gienadiers 
went into the grand hall of his 
lordihip's houſe, and brought out 
the very elegant urn in curious and 
variegated marble, which contained 
the heart. | 

The epitaph upon the urn 
was as follows: 


PAUL WaHriTEtHxrad, Eſq; 
of Iwickenham, 
Obiit December 30, 1774. 
Unhallowed hands, this Um forbear : 
No gems, ror orient ſpoil, 
Lie here conceal'd—but, what's more rare, 
A Heart that knows no guile ! 


On one fide of the urn was 
a medallion of white marble, of 
elegant workmanſhip, with the fol- 
lowing curious device: three ſe- 
veral figures, highly finiſhed, ap- 
peared in the medallion. I could 
not learn the hiſtory of the firit of 
them. The ſecond was the image 
of Aſculapius, the god of phy ſiq, 
attending the deceaſed in his 
laſt illneſs — but in vain. The 
third repreſented the deceaſed at 
his departure — pourtrayed by the 
ſoul leaving the body, and aſcend- 
ing into the air. This ſeems to 
allude to the Pythagorean notion 
of the foul aſcending into/the air, 
and hoverirg in it for ſome time 
round the body of the deceaſed. 
„The urn was carried on a bier, 
ſupported by ſix grenadiers; who 
were” attended by fix more, 'who 
Walked as a corps de reſerve to re- 
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licve the others. The urn, thus 
carried on the bier, was preceded 
by a part of the ſoldiers, by the 
vocal and,inſtrumental performers, 
and by the Rev. Mr. Powell, cu- 
rate of High Wycomb ; and it 
was followed by lord Defpencer, 
walking alone by the officers of 
the militia, two and two; and the 
proceſſion was cloſed by a number 
ot private men in the militia. 
The proceſſion, thus formed 


and conducted, paſted in the mo . 


ſolemn manner from the houſe 
through the gardens, up the hill 
to the Mauſoleum ; the muſic, vo- 
cal and inſtrumental, accompany- 
ing it almoit all the time. I have 
read of Elyſian fields, but never 
had any tolerable idea of them be- 
fore this day, when the ſolemnity 
of the proceihon through the groves, 
and the pleaſing effect of the muſic 
upon this occaſion, gave a degree 
of probability to the deſcription I 
have read of them. Near. two 
hours paſted in marching ſrom the 
houſe to the Mauſoleum. Being 
arrived here, a proceſiion was made 
round the inſide of the Maufoleum 
three ſeveral times, with the muſic 
accompanying it. At length ar- 
rived the time for depoſing the 
urn in one of the nickts.  Jinme- 
diately before this, the following 
incantation, ſet to muſie by Dr. 
Arnold, was ſung, as follows. 


rom earth to Heaven Whitchead's ſoul is 
fed ! 
Tmmertul glovies beam around his hend! 
This Muſe, concoiding with the founcing 
ſtings | | 877104. 
Gives Angels words to praiſe the King af 
Kings. 8 


% The urn was then placed on 
a very elegant pedeſtal of white 
marble: Aſter this, the ſoldiers 


fired a triple fajute with great ex- 


actneſs and preciſion. The whole 
proce ſſion 
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proceſſicn was conducted with great 

fopriety, and gave general ſatiſ- 
fiction. I had almoſt forgot to tell 
you” that minute guns were fired 
upon this occaſion, | ; 

«To make this celebrity as 
compleat as poſſible, a new Ora- 
torio was performed yeſterqay in 
Weſt Wycomb church. The words 
were ſelected by Mr. Arnold, and 
the muſic compoſed by Mr. Atter- 
bury. The name of the Oratorio 
was Goltah. The choruſes were 
grand, moſt of the airs very pleaſing 
and ſweet, particularly the follow 
ing, Help us nows, O Lord: C Lord, 
fend us now preſperity. All the 
muſic was very we'l choſen and 
adapted to the words. The per- 
formers were too few to do juſtice 
to the muſic. A charming Con- 
certo was performed on the Haut- 
boy, between the firſt and ſecond 
parts of the Oratorio, by Mr. Foſ- 
ter. The performance began at 
half paſt twelve, and continued till 
three. No tickets were required 
for admiſſion: but every perſon 
genteelly dreſſed was admitted into 
the church on giving ſomething to 
the poor's Box.“ 


* 


A fhort Account of the Life, M ritings, 
and Genius of the late Sir John 
Hil, | 

Xtraordinary charaQers have 
been confidered to hold up 
uſeful views of human nature; and 
that the late Sir John Hill was an 
extraordinary one, we believe, is 
not what his enemies deny. 
This gentleman was originally 
bred an apothecary, but marrying 
early, and without a fortune, made 
him very ſoon look round for other 
reſources than his profeſſion. Hav- 
ing therefore, in his apprenticeſhip, 
attended the botanical lectures, 
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which are periodically given under 
the patronuge of the company, and 
being poſſeſſed of quick natural 
parts, he oon made himſelf ac- 
quainted with the theoretical, as 
well as practical parts of botany; 
from whence being recommended 
by the late D. of Richmond and Lord 
Petre, he was by them employed 
in the inſpection and arrangement 
of their botanic gardens, | 

Aﬀiſted by the liberalitv of theſe 
noblemen, he executed a {cheme of 
travelling over ſeveral parts of this 
kingdom, to gather certain of the 
moſt rare and uncommon plants, 
which he afterwards publiſhed by 
ſubſcription; but after great re- 
ſearches and uncom mon induſtry, 
which he poſſeſſed in a peculiar de- 

ree, this undertaking turned out 
25 no means either adequate to his 
merits or expectations. 

The ſtage next preſented itſelf, 
as a foil in which genius might 
ſtand a chance of flouriſhing ; Fe 
this plan (after two or three un- 


ſucceſsful attempts at the Little 


Theatre, Hay- market, and the 
Theatre Reyal, Covent- garden, at 
which laſt place be played che ſe- 
cond Spirit in Comus) became abar- 
tive; it was found he hau no pre- 
tenſions either to the Jock or buſe 
kin, Which once more reduced him 
to his botanical advantages, and 
his buſineſs as an apothecary. 

In the courſe of theſe purſuits. 
he was introduced to the acquanit- 
ance of Martin Folkes and Henry 
Baker, Etqrs, both of the Royal So- 
ciety, the former che late preſidęent, 
and thro'them to the literary wortd, 
where he was received and enter— 
tained on every occaſion with much 
candour and warmch of friendſhip; 
in ſhort, he was conſidered by them 
as a young man of great natural 
and acquired knowledge, ſtrugglin 'S 
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with a laudable aſſiduity to ſtem 
the tide of misfortune, and in this 
view was 'pitied and encouraged. 

At length, about the year 1746 
(at which time he had the trifling 
appointment of being apothecary 
to a regiment or two in the Savoy), 
he tranſlated from the Greek a ſmall 
tract, written by 'Theophraſtus, on 
Gems, which he publiſhed. by ſub- 
ſcription; and, being well executed, 
gave him friends, reputation, and 
money. Encouraged by this, he 
engaged in works of greater extent 
and importance. The firſt he 
undertook was a General Natural 
Hiſtory, in three volumes folio. 


He next engaged, in conjunction 


with George Lewis Scott, Eſq; for 
a Supplement to Chambers's Dic- 
tionary, He at the ſame time 
ſtarted the Britiſh Magazine ; and, 
at the time when he was engaged 
in a great number of theſe and 
other works, ſome of which ſeem- 
ed to claim the unique attention of 
a whole life, he carried on a daily 
eſſay under the title. of Iuſpector. 
Amid this hurry of buſineſs, where 
much enquiry and great attention 


were neceſſary, it may be thought 


to engroſs the whole of his time; 
but Mr. Hill was ſo laborious and 


ready in all the parts of his under- 


takings, and was at the ſame time 
ſo exact an economiſt of his time, 
that he ſcarcely ever miſſed a public 
amuſement for many years. Here, 
indeed, he mixed the utile dulci, as, 
while he relaxed from the ſeverer 


purſuits of ſtudy, he gleaned up 


many articles of information for 


his periodical works. 


There are not wanting many 


men, and ſome of them of emi- 


nence, who have pronounced Sir 
John Hill to be little better than a 


quack in his literary, as well as 
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phyſical knowledge; but this judg. 
ment, we muſt ſuppoſe,” is inferred 
from the peruſal of ſome of his 
publications, which are decided on 
as pieces of writing, without con- 
fidering the embarraſſed ſituation 
of the author. As for thoſe who 
knew, and will make allowances 
for the various literary engagements 
he has been embarked in, Al at on 
tims, many of them ſufficient for 
the labour of a long life, they will 
be aſtoniſhed: at the depth of his 
judgment, and the quickneſs and 
variety of his parts, and will be 
fully juſtified in- drawing this, ge- 
neral concluſion, that was he early 
in life poſſeſſed of a fortune fuf- 
cient to chuſe his favourite /cience, 
and had ſteadineſs enough not to 
be diverted from it by pleaſures, 
there can be little doubt of Sir John 
Hill holding a reſpectable rank in 
the annals of Britiſh literature. 

It would be an hiſtorical folio, 
inſtead of a news- paper eſſay, were 
we to trace Mr. Hill, now Dr. Hill 
(for he had taken his diploma from 
the college of St. Andrews) through 
all his various purſuits in life. In 
ſuch a collection, the limits of a 
ſketch will only point to ſelect the 
moſt leading. Be it ſufficient then 
to know, that from this ſucceſsful 
pen he ftarted a man of faſhion, 

pt his equipage, dreſſed, went 
into all polite companies, laughed 
at the drier ſtudies, and in every 
reſpect claimed the character of the 


man of bon ton. His writings ſup- 


ported him for a while in all this; 
and notwithſtanding the graver part 
of them were only compilations, 
and the lighter part what the copy- 
money could not be extraordinary, 
yet there is no doubt he made for 
ſeveral years, communi bus anuis not 

leſs than 180. 
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A quarrel, however, he had had 
with the Royal Society, for being 
refuſed as a member, and the ſteri- 
lity of his genius, merely from be- 
ing over exerciſed, after ſome time 
made him fink in the reputation of 
the public nearly in the ſame pace 
25 he aſcended. He found as uſual, 
however, reſources in his own inven- 
tion. He applied himſelf to the pre- 
paration of certain ſimple medicines, 
ſuch as the eſſence of water-dock, 
tincture of valerian, balſam of ho- 
vey, Kc. &c. The well-known 
ſimplicity of theſe medicines made 
the public judge favourably of their 
effects, (which we really believe are 
ſerviceable in many caſes, inoffen- 
five in all) inſomuch that they had 
a rapid ſale, and once more enabled 
the Doctor to figure away in that 
ſtile of life ever 10 congenial to his 
inclination. 

Soon after the publication of the 
ft of theſe medicines, he obtain- 
ed the patronage of the Earl of 
Bute, through whoſe intereſt he ac- 
quired the management ofthe Royal 
Gardens at Kew, with an hand- 
ſome — and to wind up the 
whole of fo extraordinary a life, 
having, a little before his death, 
preſented an elegant ſet of his bo- 
tanical works to the preſent king of 
Sweden; that monarch, in return, 
inveſted him with one of the orders 
of his court, which title he had not 
the happineſs of enjoying above 
two years. 


Anecdotes” of  Signiora Gabrieli, rhe 
. celebrated Opera Singer. By Mr. 
Brydone and Mr, Wraxall. 


AIR. Brydone ſaw this lady at 
Palermo a few years ſince, 
She is, 2 he, certainly the great 


eſt ſinger in the world; and thoſe 
that ſing, on the ſame theatre with 
her, muſt be capital, otherwiſe they 
never can be attended to. This 
indeed has been the fate of all the 
other performers here, except Pa- 
cherotti; and he too gave himſelf 
up fer loſt, on — hee firſt per- 
formance. It happened to be an 
air of execution, exactly adapted to 
her voice, which ſhe exerted in fo 
aſtoniſhing a manner, that, before 
it was half done, poor Pacherortt 
burſt out a crying, and ran in be- 
hind the ſcenes ; lamenting that he 
had been prevailed on to appear on 
the ſame ſtage with ſo wonderful a 
finger, where his ſmall talents maſt 
not only be totally loſt,, but where 
he muſt ever be accuſed of a pre- 
ſumptien, which he hoped was fo- 
reign to his character. 

It was with ſome difficulty they 
could prevail on him to appear 
again, Pot, from an applauſe well 
merited, both from his talents and 
his modeſty, he ſoon began to 
pluck up a little courage; and, in 
the ſinging of a tender air, addreſ- 
ſed to Gabrieli in the character of 
a lover, even ſhe herſelf, as well as 
the audience, is ſaid to have been 
moved. | | 

The performance of Gabrieli is 
ſo generally known and admired, 
that ĩt is almoſt needleſs to ſay any 
thing to you on that ſubject. Her 
— execution and volubility 
of voice have long been the admi- 
ration of Italy, and have even 
obliged them to invent a new term 
to expreſs it; and, would the exert 
herſelf as much to pleaſe as to 
aſtoniſh, ſhe might almoſt perform 
the wonders that have becn aſcribed 
to Orpheus and Timotheus; but it 
happens, luckily perhaps for the 
repole of mankind, that her ca- 

price 
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price is, if poſſible, even greater 
than her talents, and has made her 
ſcill, more contemptible than theſe 
have made her celebrated. By this 
means, her character has often pro- 
ved a ſufficient antidote both to the 
charms of her voice and thoſe of her 
perſon, which are indeed almoſt 
equally powerful ; but, if theſe had 
been united to the qualities of a 
mode and an amiable mind, ſhe 
muſt have made dreadful havock in 
the world, However, with all her 
faults, ſhe is certainly the moſt dan- 
e Syren of modern times, and 

s made more conqueſts, I ſup- 
poſe, chan any one woman breath- 


ing. 

It is but juſtice to add, that, con- 
trary to the generality of her pro- 
feſiion, ſhe is by no means ſelfiſh or 
mercenary z but, on the contrary, 
has given many ſingulur proof of 

rolity and diſintereſtedneſs. She 
1s very rich; from the bounty, as 
is ſuppoſed, of the lat emperor, 
who was fond of having her at 
Vienna; but ſhe was at laſt ba- 
niſhed that city, as ſhe has likewiſe 
been moſt of thoſe in Italy, from 
the broils and ſquabbles that her 
intripuing ſpirit, perhaps ſtill more 
hay het Lay: had eve, | 
There is a variety of anecdotes 
concerning her, that would not 
make an unentertaining volume : 
and, I am told, either are, or will 
foon be publiſhed. Ss; 
Although ſhe is confiderably up- 
wards of thirty, on the ſtage ſte 
ſcarcely appears to be eighteen ; 
and this art of appearing young is 
pone of the molt contemptible that 
ſhe poſſeſſes. When ſhe is in good 
rumour, and really chuſes to exert 
erſelf, there in nothing in muſic, 
hat 1 have ever heard, at all to be 
Totnpared to her performance; for 
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ſhe ſiugs to the heart, as well as the 
fancy, when ſhe pleaſes; and the 
then commands every paſtion with 
unbounded ſway. Bvt He zs fel. 
dom capable of exerciling theſe 
wonderfu! powers; and he! caprice 
and her talents, exerting themſelves 
by turns, have given her, 2“ her 
life, the fingular fate of becoming 
alternately an obje& of admiration 
and of contempt. 

Her powers, in acting and re- 
citing, are ſcarcely inferior to thoſe 
of her ſinging ; ſometimes a few 
words in the recitative, with a fim- 
ple accompaniment only, produced 
an effect, that I have never been 
ſenſible of from any other per- 
former; and inclines me to beli-ve 
what Roſſeau advances on this 
branch of muſic, which with us is 
ſo much deſpiſed. She owes much 
of her merit to the inſtructions ſhe 
received from Metaſtaſio, particu- 
larly in acting and reciting; and 
he has ever ſaid, that ſhe does more 
juſtice to his operas than any other 
actreſs that ever attempted them. 

Her caprice is ſo fixed and ſo 
ſtubborn, that neicher intereſt, nor 
flattery, nor threats, nor punzſh- 
ments, have the jeaſt power over it; 
and it appears, that treating her 
with reſpect or contempt have an 
equal tendency to increaſe it. 

It is ſeldom that ſhe condeſcends 
to exert theſe wonderful talents ; but 
moſt particularly if ſhe | imagines 
that fach an exertion is expected, 
And, inſtead of ſinging her airs as 
other actreſſes do, fer the molt part 
ſhe only hums them over, a mezza 
voce. Ard no art whatever is ca- 
pable of making her ſing, when the 
does not chuſe it. A ©: HS? 
Te moſt ſucceſsful expeGient 
has ever been found to prevail on 
her favourite lover, for ſhe 1 
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has one; to place himſelf in the 
center of the pit, or the front box: 
and if they are on good terms, which 
is ſeldom the caſe, ſhe will addreſs 
all her tender airs to him, and ex- 
ert herſelf to the utmoſt. — Her pre- 
ſent inamorato promiſed to give us 
this ſpecimen of his power over 
her; he took his place accordingly; 
but Gabrieli, probably ſuſpefting 
the contrivance, would take no no- 
tice of him: fo that even this expe- 
dient does not always ſucceed. 
The Viceroy, who is fond of 
mulic, has tried every method with 
her to no purpoſe. Some time ago 
he pa+e a great dinner to the prin- 
cipal nobility of Paſermo, and ſent 
an invitation to Gabrieli to be of 
the party. Every other perſon ar- 
ved preciſely at the hour of in- 
vitation, The Viceroy ordered 
dinner to be kept back for ſome 
time, and ſent to 5 her know that 
the company waited her, The meſ- 
ſenger found her reading in bed; 
ſhe ſaid ſhe was ſorry for having 
made the company wait, and beg- 
he would make her apology, 
ut that really ſhe had entirely for- 
gotten her engagement. 
The Viceroy would have forgiven 
this piece of inſolence, but, when 
the company came to the opera, 
Gabrieli repeated her part with the 
molt perfect negligence and jndif- 
ference, and ſung all her airs in 
what they call Fete voce, that is, 
ſo low, that they can ſcarcely be 
heard, - The Viceroy was offended, 
but, as ke is a good-tempered man, 
he was loth to make uſe of autho- 
rity : but at laſt, by a perſeverance 
in this infolent ſtubbornnels, ſhe 
obliged him to threaten her with 
puniſhment, jn caſe ſne any longer 
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On this ſhe grew more obſtinate 
than ever, declaring that force and 
authority ſhould never ſucceed with 
ber; that he might make her cry; 
but that he never could make her 
fing. The Viceroy then ſent her 
to priſon, where ſhe remained twelve 
days; during which time ſhe gave 
magnificent entertainments ever 
day, paid the debts of all the poor 
priſoners, and diſtributed large ſums 
in charity. The Viceroy was 
obliged to give up ſtruggling with 
her, and the was at laſt fer at 
liberty amid# the acclamations of 
the poor. Luckily for us ſhe is at 
preſent in very good humour, and 
lometimes exerts herielf to the ut- 
moſt of her po-wW er. 
She ſays the has ſeveral times 
been on terms with the managers of 
our opera, but ſhe thinks ſhe ſhall 
never be able to pluck up reſolution 
enough to go to England. What 
do you think is her reaſon ? It is 
by no means a bad one. She ſays * 
ſhe cannot command her capricez 
but, for the moſt part, that it com- 
mands her; and that chere the 
could have no opportunity of in- 
dulging it: for, ſays ſhe, were Ito 
take it into my head not to ſing, 
Jam told the people there would 
certainly mob me, and perhaps 
break my bones ;—now I like to 
ſleep in a ſound fin, although at 
ſnould even be in priſon. —She! al- 
ledges too that it is not always Ca» 
price that prevents her from ſing- 
ing, but that it often depends upon 
phyfical cauſes; and this indeed 1 
can readily believe : for that won - 
derful flexibility of voice, that run: 
with ſuch rapidity and neatneſs thre 
the moſt minute diviſions, and pro- 
duces al moſt in ſtantaneouſly fo great 
a variety of modulation, muſt ſurely 
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depend on the very niceſt tone of 
the fibres. And if theſe are in the 
ſmalleſt degree relaxed, or their 
elaſticity diminiſhed, how is it poſ- 
ſible that their contractions and 
expanſions can ſo readily obey the 
will, as to produce theſe effects? 
The opening of the glottis which 
forms the voice is extremely ſmall, 
and, in every variety of tone, its dia- 
meter muſt ſuffer a ſenſible change ; 
for the ſame diametermuſt ever pro- 
duce the ſame tone. So wonderfully 
minute are its contractions and 
dilatations, that Dr. Keil, I think, 
computes, that, in ſome voices, its 
opening, not more than the tenth 
of an inch, is divided into upwards 
of 12co parts, the different found 
of every one of which is os pag 
to an exact ear. Now, what a 
nice tenſion of fibres mult this re- 
quire ! I ſhould imagine every the 
moſt minute change in the air muſt 
cauſe a ſenfible difference, and that 
in our foggy climate the fibres would 
be in danger of loſing this wonder- 
ful ſenſibility ; or at leaſt that they 
would very often be put out of tune, 
It is not the ſame caſe with an or- 
dinary voice, where the variety of 
diviſions run through, and the vo- 
lubility with which they are exe 
cuted bear no proportion to thoſe of 
Gabrieli ”” Thus far Mr. Brydone. 

Mr. Wraxall ſaw this wonderful 
ſinger at the court of Peterſburgh, 
in the month of July, 1774. Us 
was introduced to her by Count 
Ruewzſcy, a Poliſh nobleman. ** She 
roſe up, ſays Mr. Wraxall, with 
great politeneſs on the Count's in- 
troducing me to her, as an Engliſh 
gentleman who was lately arrived; 
and I did not loſe the opportunity 
to enter into a converſation with 
her. She was perſectly free and 
Gnreferved in her replies to a num- 


ber of little queſtions which T put 
to her. She ſaid, that though uſed 
to the warmer climates of Italy and 
Sicily, her conſtitution was not im- 
paired or injured by the ſeverity of 
that here; that the Empreſs was a 
bounteous miſtreſs, and the had no 
reaſon to be diſſatisfied with her 
preſent ſituation; but that, not- 
withſtanding, ſhe had a paſſionate 
deſire to vic England, a journey 
ſhe had been many times on the 
point of executing, but had never 
— accompliſned. I aſſured ber 

ow happy the Engliſh nation 
would be to ſee among them a wo- 
man of ſuch pre-eminent merit, and 
how generous their patronage was 
to all the performers in the fine arts, 
I mentioned Mademoiſelle Heinel 
to her, as a proof of the juſtice 
of my aſſertion ; and told her, that 
the name of La belle Gabrieli was 
already too well known among us, 
not to inſure her the moſt welcome 
reception, I ſeized this moment 
to alk her, if ſhe had never heard of 
or known a Mr. Brydone, who was 
at Palermo a very few years ſince, 
and had given us a deſcription of 
her perſon and voice, as far as they 
admitted of it? She ſaid ſhe had not 
the pleaſure to know him, nor recol- 
lected to have heard his name; but 
mentioned Sir William Hamilton 
and Lord Cowper, as perſons with 
whom ſhe was well acquainted. 


Our converſation was moſt agree- 


ably interrupted by her ſtanding up 
to ſing. I muſt own, | never heard 
any voice ſo perfectly ſweet, melt- 
ing, and abſolute in its command 
over the ſoul ; nor can any thing 
exceed the negligent careleſneſs ap- 
parent in her whole manner, while 


employed in this occupation, as if 


ſhe delpiſed the appearance of ex- 


ertion, or any labour to pleaſe, 1 
am 
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am aſſured, however, her powers 
are ſomewhat impaired ſince her 
arrival here, and that ſhe does not 
poſſeſs that compals or extent at 
preſent, which ſhe had two years. 
apo. The character of caprice, 
which ſhe maintained in the ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe, ſhe has not 
loſt here, as they univerſally aſcribe 
this quality to her in the higheſt 
degree, She was at Milan, when the 
Empreſs engaged her to ſing in her 
court. The price ſhe demanded 
was 7000 rubles (or about 1500 I. 
ſterling) a year, beſides a houſe and 
carriage; nor would ſhe relax the 
leaſt article of the ſum. They re- 
monſtrated with her on te unrea- 
ſonableneſs of ſo enormous a ſalary; 
and, to induce her to diminiſh it, 
informed her, that a field- marſhal 


had no more. If that be the 
caſe, (ſaid ſhe) I would adviſe her 
Majeſty to make one of her mar- 
ſhals ſing.” Her perſon, ſtrictly 
conſidered in itſelf, is by no means 


irreſiſtible; ſhe does not exceed, if 


ſhe reaches, the middle fize ; her 
features are ſmall, and her eyes 
blue ; but her neck is exquiſitely 
white; and, as her dreſs uſually 
diſclaſes more than can ſtrictly be 
confined to that part of the human 
body, it cannot be gazed on with 
impunity, Her attractions have not 
failed to procure her many admirers 
during her ſtay here, and ſhe has 
had her favourite Mulcovite, as well 
as her Sicilian lover. Though her 
ſalary is ſo ample, it is only on pe- 
culiar occaſions and great feſlivals 
that ſhe uſually ſings.” 
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75 ſuppoſed Effe? of Boiling upon 
Mater, in diſpoſing it io freeze 
more readily, aſcertained by Expe- 
riments. By Joſeph Black, M. D. 
" Prefrfjor' of Chemiſtry at Edin- 


burgh, in @ Letter to Sir John 


- Pringle, Bart. P. R. S. 
From the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
To Sir John Pringle; Bart. P.R.S. 


Pear Sir, Edinburgh, Feb. 11, 1775. 

X 7 E had lately one day of a 
V calm and clear froſt; and J 
immediately ſeized the opportunity, 
which I wifſed before, to make ſome 
experiments relating to the freeing 
of boiled water, in compariſon with 


that of water not boiled. TI ordered 


ſome water to be boiled in the tea- 


kettle four hours. 


I then filled 


with it a Florentine flaſk, and im- 
mediately applied ſnow to the flaſk 
until | cooled it tog8%of FanrEN- 


Heir, the temperature of ſome un- 


boiled water, which ſtood in my 


ſtady in a bottle; then putting four 
ounces of boiled, and four of the 
- nibuiled water, ſeparately, into 


two equa] rea-cups, texpoled them 


on the outſide of a north window, 
'where à thermometer pointed to 


y « 


— 


269; The conſequence was, that 


ice appeared firſt upon the boiled 


water; and this, in ſeveral repeti- 


tions of the experiment, with the 


— 


* \ 
* ; 


ſame boiled water, ſome of which 
were made nine hours after it was 
poured out of the tea-kettle. The 
length of time which intervened 
between the firit appearance of ice 
upon the two waters was different 
in the different experiments. One 
caule of this variety was plainly a 
variation of the temperature of the 


air, which became colder in the af— 


ternoon, and made the thermometer 


_ defcend gradually to 259. Anotker 


cauſe was the ditlurbance of the 
water; when the unboiled water 
was diſturbed now and then by 
ftrring it gently with a quill tooth- 
pick, the ice was formed upon it as 
ſoon, or very nearly as ſoon, as 
upon the other; and, from what! 
ſaw, I have reaſon to think, that 
were it to be ſtirred inceſſantly, pro- 
vided at the ſame time the expeii- 
ment were made with quantities of 
water, not much larger or deeper 
than theſe, it would begin to freeze 
full as foon, In one of theſe trials, 
having iuſpected my tea-cups when 
they had been an hour expoſed, and 
finding ice upon the boiled water, 
and none upon the other, I gently 
ſtirred the unboiled water with my 
tooth-pick, and ſaw immediately, 
under my eye, finc feathers of ice 
formed upon its ſurface, which 


quickly increaſed in fize and num- 


ber, until there was as much ice in 
this cup as in the other, and all of 
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it formed in one minute of time, or 
two at moſt. And in the reſt of 
the trials, though the congelation 
began in ,general later inethe un- 
boiled water than in the other; 
when it did begin in the. former, 
the ice quickly increaſed fo as, in 
a very ſhort time, toequal], or nearly 
equal in quantity, that which had 
ben formed more gradually in the 
boiled water, The opinion, there- 
fore, which I have formed from 
what I have hitherto ſeen 1s, that 
the boiled and common water differ 
from one another in this reſpect; 
that whereas the common water, 
when expoſed in a ſtate of tranquil- 


 Hity to air that is a few degrees 


colder than the freezing point, may 
eaſily be cooled to the degree of 
ſuch air, and ſtill continue perfectly 
fluid, provided it fill remain un- 


diſlurbed: the boiled water, on the 
contrary, cannot be preſerved fluid 


in theſe circumitances ; but when 
cooled down to the freezing point, 
if we attempt to make it in the leaſt 


colder, a part of it is immediately 
changed into ice; after which, by 


the continued action of the cold air 


upon it, more ice is formed in it 
every moment, until the whole of 
it be gradually congealed before it 
can become as cold as the air that 


ſurrounds it. From this diſcovery it 
is eaſy to underſtand, why they find 
it neceſſary to boil the water in 


India, in order to obtain ice. The 
_vtmoſt jatenſity of the cold which 


they can obtain by all the means 
they employ, is probably not great- 
er than 31 or 300 of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. Common water, left 
undiſturbed, will eaſily deſcend to 


Ty 


this degree without freezing ; and, 
if they have not the means of ma- 
king it colder, may continue fluid 
for any time, provided it benot 
diſturbed Fihoabfriberaling Guſes 
of that part of the World when they 
have done ſo much, have done their 
utmoſt, and can act no further up— 
on the water. But this cannot 
happen to the boiled water; when 
the refrigerating cauſes have cooled 
it to 329, the next effect they pro- 
duce is to ccaſion in it the begin- 
ning of congelation; while the wa- 
ter is afterwards gradually aſſuming 
the form of ice, we know, by ex- 
perience, that the (emperature of it 
muſt remain at 329; it cannot be 
made colder, ſo long as any conſi- 
derable part of it remains un- 
frozen“, The refrigerating cauſes 
continue, therefore, to have power 
over it, and to act upon it, and will 
gradually change the whole into 
ice, ift heir action be continued 
ſutficiently long. SH 
The next object of inveſtigation 
may be the caule of this difference 


between the boiled and the com- 


mon water. In conſideting this 
point, the following idea was ſug · 


geſted: as we know from experi- 


ence, that, by diſturbing common 
water, we haſten the beginning of 
its congelation, or render it inca- 
pable of being cooled below 32%, 
without being congealed; may not 
the only diFerence between it and 


boiling water, when they are ex- 


poſed together to a calm froſty air, 
confilt in. this circumſtance; that 
the boiled water is neceſſarily ſub- 
jetted to the action of a diſturbing 
cauſe, during the whole ue of its 


Common water, when cooled in a ftate of tranquillity to ſeveral degrees 
below the freezing point, will ſuddenly 


riſe up to it again, if diltmbed in ſuck 


a manner as to occaſion in it a beginning of con gelation, 


13 


expoſure, 


Cx 
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expoſure, which the other js not? 
One effect of boiling water long 
is to expel the air which it natu- 
rally contains; as ſoon as it cools, 
it begins to attract and abſorb air 
again, until it hath recovered its 
former quantity ; but this probably 
requires a conſiderable time. Du- 
ring the whole of this time, the 
air entering into it muſt occaſion an 
agitation or difturbance in the wa- 
ter, which, though not ſenſible to 
the eye, may be very effectual in 
E it to become, in tlie 
eaſt, colder than the freezing point, 
without beginning to freeze, in 
conſequence of which its congela- 
tion muſt begin immediately after 
it is cooled to that point. hen IT 
reflect u pon this idea, I remember a 
fact which appears to me to ſup- 
port it ſtrongly. Fahrenheit was 
the firſt perſon who diſcovered that 
water, when preſerved in tranquil- 
lity, may be cooled ſome degrees 
below the freezing point without 
freezing, He made the diſcovery 
while he was endeavouring to ob- 
tain ice from water that had been 
purged of its air; with this inten- 
tion he had put ſome water into lit- 
tle glaſs globes, and having purged 
it of air, by boiling and the air- 
pump, he ſuddenly ſealed up the 
globes, and then expoſed them to 
the froſty air. He was ſurprized to 
find the water remain unfrozen 
much longer than he expected, 
when at laſt he opened ſome ot nis 
globes, in order to apply a thermo- 
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meter to the water, or otherwiſe 
examine what ſtate it was in. The 
immediate conſequence of the ad- 
miſſion of the air was a ſudden con- 
gelation which happened in the 
water; and in the reſt of his globes 
a ſimilar production of ice was oc- 
caſioned by ſhaking them, The 
inference 18 may be drawn from 
theſe experiments of Fahrenheit's 
is ſuficiently obvious; it appears 
to me to remove all doubt with re- 
gard to the above ſuppoſition. Be- 
ore theſe experiments of Fahren- 
heit occurred to my memory, | had 
planned a few, ſuggeſted by the 
above ſuppoſition, that might have 
led to the ſame concluſion ; but 
the ſhort duration of the froſt, for 
one day only, did not give me time 
to put them in execution. 


Of the filling of Wawes by means of 
Oil. Extratied from Junary Let- 
ters between Benjamin Franklin, 
LL. D F. R. S. William Bros n- 
rigg, M. D. F. R. S. and the Rev, 
Mr. Fariſh*, 


From the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


Extra? of a Letter from Docter 


Brownrigg, 1 Dr. Franklin, dated 


Ormathwait, Fanuary 27, 1773. 


Y the. incloſed from an old. 


friend, a worthy clergyman 
at Carliſle, whoſe great mm 
an 


This property, in oil and other greaſy ſubſtances, of ſmoothing the ſur- 
face of water, nay and of ſtiiling waves, has been more or leis obſerved, 
and even taken advantage of, in ſeveral diſtant parts of the world, down to 


the preſent times. 


The inhabitants of St. Kilda themſelves have been ac- 


quainted with it, as appears by the following paſſage, in Martin's Deſcription 


of the western iſlands of Scotland; 
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and extenſive knowledge in moſt 


ſciences would have more dillin- 
guiſhcd him, had he been placed 


in a moe conſpicuous point of 


view, you Will find that he had 
heard of your experiment on Der- 
went lake, and has thrown toge- 
ther what he could collect on that 
ſubject ; to which I have ſubjoined 
one experiment from the relation 
of another gentleman. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Fariſh, to Dr. Brownrigg. 


I ſome time ago met with Mr. 
Dun, who ſurpriſed me with an 
account of an experiment you 
had tried upon :he Derwent water, 
in company with Sir John Pringle 
and Dr. Franklin. According to 
his repreſentation, the water, which 
had been in great e before, 
was inſtantly cal med, upon pourin 
in only a very ſmall quantity o 
oil, and that to ſo great a diſtance 
round the boat as ſeems a little in- 
credible. I have fince had the ſame 
accounts from others, but I ſuſpect 
all of a little exaggeration. Pliny 
mentions this property of oil, as 
known particularly to the divers, 
who made uſe of it in his days, in 
order to have a more ſteady light 
at the bottom“. The ſailors, I 


71 
have been told, have obſerved ſome- 
thing of the ſame kind in our days, 
that the water is always remarkably 
ſmoother in the wake of a ſhip that 
bath been newly tallowed, than, it 
is it one that is foul, --Mr. Pen- 
pant alſo mentions an oblervation 
of the like nature made by the ſeal- 
catchers in Scotland, Brit. Zcol. 
vol. iv. Article Seal. When theſe 
animals are devouring a very oily 
fiſh, which they always do under 
watcr, the waves above are obſer- 
ved to be remarkably ſmooth, and 
by this mark the fiſhermen know 
where to look for them, — Old 
Pliny does not uſually meet with all 
the credit I am inclined to think 
he deſerves., I ſhall be glad to have 
an authentic account of the Keſwick 
experiment, and, if it comes up to 
the repreſentations that have been 
made of it, I ſhall not much hef- 
tate to believe the old gentleman 
in another more wonderful phæno- 
menon, he relates, of ſtilling a 
tempeſt only by throwing up a lit- 
tle vingear into the air. 


Extradt of a Letter to Dr. Brown- 
ngg, from Dr. Franklin. 


London, Nov. 7, 1773. 
Dear Sir, | WS 

I thank you for the remarks of 
your learned friend at Carliſle.—1 


«© The ſteward of Kilda, who lives in Pabbay, is accuſtomed, in the time of a 
ſtorm, to tie a bundle of puddings, made of the fat of fea fowl, to the end of 


his cable, and lets it fall into the fea, behind the rudder. 


This, he ſays, 


hinders the waves from breaking, and calms the ſea; but the ſcent of the 
greaſe attracts the whales, which puts the veſſel in danger.” | 
Does not the concluſion of this paſſage afford an uſeful hint to the whale- 


fiſhers ? 


* Sir Gilfred Lawſon, who ferved long in the army at Gibraltar, aſſures 


me that the fiſhermen in that place are accuſtomed to pour a little oil on the 
lea, in order to ſtill its motion, that they may he-enabled to ſee the oyſters 
lying at its bottom; which are there very large, and which they take up with 
a proper inſtrument. This Sir Gilfred; had, often ſeen there performed, and 
laid the ſame was practiſed on other parts of the Spaniſh. coaſt. „ 231-32 
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ment of the effect of oil on water, 
ben 1 ſhould have opportunity. 

* "Afterwards beipg again at ſea in 
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7 
AY when a youth, read and {mi- 
led at Piiny's account of a practice 


among the ſeamen of his time, to 


Kill the waves in a ftorm by pour- 
Ing oil into the ſea ; „ hich he men- 
tions, as wel! as the uſe made of 
oil by the divers; but the ſtilling 
A tempeſt by throwing vinegar into 
the air had eſcaped me, I think 
with your friend, that it has been 
of late too much the mode to ght 
the learning of the antients. The 
Tearned. too, are apt to flight too 
much the kno.ledge of the vulgar. 
"The coolins by evaporation was 
Jong an inftance of the latter. This 
art of ſmoo bing the waves with 
oil ie an ingauce of both. 
Perhaps you may nat diflike to 
have an count of all Thave heard, 
and learnt, and done in this way. 
*Fake it, it you pleaſe, as follows ; 
"in 1957, being ac ſea in a flect 
of 95 fail, bound againſt Louil- 
bourg, Lobſerved the wakes of two 
of the ſhips to be remarkably 
ſmooth, While all the others were 


'Tuffled ty the wind, which biew 


freſh. Being puz led with the dif- 
fering appearance, lat laſt pointed 
it out to our captain, and aſked 


"him the meaning of it? „ The 
* E£30ks,"” ſays he, - have, I ſup- 


pole, been juſt emptying their 


e water thiouph the ſcuppers, 


hich has greaſed the ſides of thoſz 
mips a little;“ and this anſwer he 
gave me with an air of ſome little 


contempt, as to a perſon ignorant 


of 'wliat every body eife knew, In 
my dun mind I at firit lighted his 
ſolution, tho' I was not able to 
think of another; but, recolleQing 


What T had formerly read in Pliny, 


J refolved to make ſome experi- 


9340 


1762, 1 firſt obſerved the wonderful 
quietneſs of oil on agitated water, 
in the ſwinging glaſs lamp I made 
to hang up in the cabbin, as de- 
ſcribed in my printed papers, page 
438 of the fourth edition, —This ! 
was continually looking at and con- 
i:dering, as an appearance tome in- 
explicable. An old ſea captain, 
then a paſſenger with me, thought 
little of it, ſuppoſing it an efieR& 
of the ſame kind with that of oil 
'y on water to ſmooth jt, which 
ie ſaid was a practice of the Ber- 
mudians when they would firike 
6h, which they could not ſee, if 
the ſurface of the water was ruf- 
fied by the wind. This practice ! 
tad never bel ore heard ct, and was 
obliged to him for the information; 
tho” I thought him miſtaken as to 
the ſameneſs of the experiment, 
the operation“ being G:ticient, as 
well as the effects. In one cale, the 
water is ſmooth till the oil is put 
on, and then becomes avitated.: In 
the other it is agitated before the 
oil 15. applied, and then becomes 
ſmooth, —The ſme gentlewan told 
me, he had heard it was a practice 
with the ſiſhermen of Liſbon, when 
2bout to return into the river, (if 
they faw before them too gicat a 
ſurf upon the ber, which they ap- 
prehended might fill their bouts in 
paſung] to empty a bottle gr tw? 


of oil into the ſea, which would 


ſuppreſs the breakers, and allow 
them to pals ſafely: a confirmation 
of this J have not ünce had an op- 
porturity of obtaining; but dil- 
courſng of it with another perſon, 


who had often been in the ied. 


terrancan, I was informed that the 
divers there, who, when under wa- 
ter in their buſineſs, need light 
which the curling of the ſurtace 


inter upts by the reiractions of ſa 


many 
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many little waves, let a ſmall quin- 
tity of oil now and then out of 
their mouths, which rifing to the 
ſarface ſmooths it, and permits the 
light to come down to them. — All 
theſe infor ; ations I at times re- 
volved in my mind, and wondered 
to find no mention of them in our 
books of experimental philoſophy. 

At length being at Clapham, 
where there 1s on the common a 
large pond, which I obſerved to be 
one day very rough with the wißd, 
I ferched out a cruet of oil, and 
dropt a little of it on the water. I 
ſaw it ipread itſelf with ſurpriſing 
ſwittneſs upon the ſurface; but the 
effect of ſmoothing the waves was 
not produced; for I had applied it 
firit on the Jeeward fide of the 

nd, where the waves were largeſt, 
and the wind drove my oil back 
upon the ſhore. I then went to the 
windward fide, where they began 
ro form ; and there the oil, though 
not more then a tea ſpoonful, pro- 
duced an inſtant calm over a ſpace 
ſeveral yards ſquare, which ſpread 
amazingly, and extended itſelf gra- 
'dually till it reached the lee ſide, 
making all that quarter of the pond, 
perhaps half an acre, as ſmooth as 
a look ing glaſs. 

After this, I contrived to take 
with me, whenever J went into the 
country, a little oil in the upper 
hollow joint of my bamboo cave, 
with which I might repeat the ex- 
periment as opportunity ſhould of- 
fer; and I found it conkantly to 
ſucceed, ; 

In theſe experiments, one cir- 
cumltance ſtruck me with particular 
ſurprize, This was the ſudden, 
wide, and forcible ſpreading of a 
drop of oil on the face of the wa- 
ter, which 1 do noi know that any 


body has hitherto gonſidered. If 4 
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drop of oil is put on a poliſhe. 
marble table, or on a locking-glaſ⸗ 
that lies horizontally ; the drop 
remains 1n its place, ſpreading very 
little. But, when put on water, it 
{preads inſtantly many feet round, 
becoming ſo thin as to produce the 
priſmatic colours, for a conſiderable 
ſpace, and beyond them ſo much 
thinner as to be inviſible, except in 
its effect of ſmoothing the waves at 
a much preater diſtance. It ſeems 
as if a mutual repulſion between its 
particles took place as ſoon as it 
touched the water, and a repulſion 
ſo ſtrong as to act on other bodies 
ſwimming on the ſurface, as ſtraws, 
leaves, chips, &c, forcing them to 
recede every way from the drop, as 
from a center, leaving a large clear 
ſpace. The quantity of this force, 
and the diſtance to which it will 
operate, I have not yet aſcertain- 
ed; but I think it a curious en- 
quiry, and | with to underſtand 
whence it ariſes, \ 
In our journey to the north, when 
we had the pleaſure of ſee ng you 
at Ormathwaite, we viſited the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Smeaton, near Leeds, 
Being about to ſhew him the 
ſmoarhing experiment on a little 
pond near his houſe, an ingenious 
pupil of his, Mr. Jetſop, then pre- 
ſent, told us oi an odd appearance 
on that pong, which had lately oc- 
curred to him, He was about to 
clean a little cup in which he kept 
oil, and he threw upon the water 
ſome flies that had been drowned 
in the oil. Theſe flies preſently 
began to move, and turned round 


on the water very rapidly, as if they 


were vigorouſly alive, though on 
examination he found, they were 
not ſo, I immediately concluded 
that the motion was occaſioned by 
the power of the repulſion above - 

mentioned, 
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mentioned, and that the oil iſſuing 
gradually from the ſpungy body of 
the fly continued the motion. He 
found ſome more flies drowned in 


oil, with which the experiment was 


repeated before us. lo fhew that 
it was not any effect of life reco- 
vered by the flies, I imitated it by 
little bits of oiled chips and paper 
cut in the form of a comma, of the 
ne of a common fly; when the 
ſtream of repelling particles iſſuing 
trom the point made the comma 
turn round the contrery way. This 
1s not a chamber experiment ; for 
it cannot well be repeated in a bowl 
or diſh of water on a table. A con- 
ſiderable ſurface of water is neceſ- 
ſary to give room for the expanſion 
of a {mall quantity of oil. In a 
diſh 'of water, if the ſmalleſt drop 
of oil be let fall in the middle, the 
whole ſurface is preſently covered 
with a thin greaſy film proceeding 
from the drop; but as ſoon as that 
lm has reached the fides of the 
diſh, no more will iſſue from the 
drop, but it remains in the form of 
oil, the ſides of the diſh putting 
a ſtap to its diſſipation by prohi- 
biting the farther expanſion of 
the film. IS HEL 2h 

Our friend Sir John Pringle, be- 
ing ſoon after in Scotland, Jearnt 
there, that thoſe employed in the 
herring fiſhery, could at a diſtance 
ſee where the ſhoals of herrings 
were, by the {moothneſs of the 
water over them, which might 

oſſibly be occaſioned, he thought, 
by ſome oilineſs procecding from 
their bodies. 

A gentleman from Rhode: iſland 
told me, it had been remarked that 
the harbour of Newport was ever 
ſmooth while any whaling-veſſels 
were in it : which probably aroſe 
from-hence, that the blubber which 
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they ſometimes bring looſe in the 
hold, or the leakage of theit bar. 
rels, might afford ſome oil to wix 
with that water, which from time 
to time they pump out to keep the 
veſſel free ; and that fame oil might 
ſpread over the ſurface ofthe waiter 
in the harbour, and prevent the 
forming of any waves. 

This prevention I would thus 
endeavour to exp'ain, 

There ſeems to be no natural 
repulſion between water and air, 
ſuch as to keep them from coming 
into contact with each other. Hence 
we find a quantity of air in water; 
and, if we extract it by means of 
the air- pump, the ſame water again 
expoſed to the air will ſoon im- 


bibe an equal quantity. 


Therefore air in motion, which 
is wind, in paſſing over the ſmooth 
ſurface of water, may rub, as it 
were, upon that furface, and raife 
it into wrinkles, which, if the 
wind continues, are the elements 
of futute waves. | | 

The ſmalleſt wave once raiſed 
does not immediately ſubfide, and 
leavethe neighbouring water quiet; 


but in ſubfiding raiſes nearly as 
much of the water next to it, the 


fliction of the parts making little 
difference. Thus a ſtone dropt in a 

ooh raiſes firſt a ſingle wave round 
itſelf; and leaves ir, by ſinking td 
the bottom; but that firſt wave 
ſubliding raiſes a ſecond, the ſe- 
cond a third, and ſo on in circles 
to a great extent, | 

A ſmall power continually opera- 
ting will produce a great action. 
A nnger applied to a weighty ſuſ- 
penn bell can at firſt move it 

ut little ; if repeatedly applied, 
though with no greater ſtrength, 
the motion increaſes till rhe bell 
ſwings to its utmoſt height, and 


with 
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with a farce that cannot be reſiſted 
by the whole ſtrength of the arm 
and body. Thus the ſmall firſt- 
raiſed waves, being continually act- 
ed upon by the wind, are, though 
the wind does not increaſe 1n 
ſtrength, continually increaſed in 
magnitude, riſing higher and ex- 
tending their baſes, ſo as to in- 
clude a vaſt maſs of water in each 
wave, which in its motion acts with 
reat violence. 
But if there be a mutual repul- 


hon between the particles of oil, 


and no attraction between oil and 
water, oil dropt on water will not 
be held together by adheſion to the 
ſpot whereon it falls; it will not 
be imbibed by the water; it will 
be at liberty to expand itſelf ; and 
it will ſpread on a Ata that, be- 
ſides being ſmooth to the moſt 
perfect degree of poliſh, pre- 
vents, perhaps by repelling the oil, 
all immediate contact, keeping it 
at a minute diſtance from itſelf; 
and the expanſion will continue, 
till the mutual repulſion between 
the particles of the oil is weaken- 
ed and reduced to nothing by their 
diſtance. 

Now I imagine, that the wind, 
blowing over- water thus covered 
with a film of oil, cannot eaſily 
catch upon it, ſo as to raiſe the firit 
wrinkles, but ſlides over it, and 
leaves it ſmooth as it finds it. Ir 
moves a little the oil indeed, which, 
being between it and the water, 
ſetves it to ſlide with, and prevents 
fiction, as oil does between thoſe 
parts of a machine, that would 
otherwiſe rub hard together. Hence 
the oil dropt on the windward fide 
of a pond proceeds gradually to 
leeward, as may be Fen by the 
moothneſs it carries with it, quite 
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to the oppoſite fide. For the wind, 
being thus prevented from raiſing 
the firſt wrinkles that | call the ele- 
ments of waves, cannot produce 
waves, which are to be made by 
continually acting upon and en- 
larging thoſe elements, and thus the 
whole pond is calmed. 

JLotally therefore we might ſup» 
preſs the waves in any required 
place, if we could come at the 
windward place where they take 
their riſe. This in the ocean can 
ſeldom, if ever, be done, But per- 
haps ſomething may be done on 
particular occaſions, to moderate the 
violence of the waves, when we 
are in the midſt of them, and pre- 
vent their breaking, where that 
would be inconvenient. 

For, when the wind blows freſh, 
there are continually riſing on the 
back of every great wave a number 
of ſmall ones, which roughen its 
ſurface, and give the wind hold, as 
it were, to puſh it with greater 
force. This hold is diminiſhed by 
preventing the generation of thoſe 
ſmall ones. And poſſibl, too, when. 
a wave's ſurface is oiled, the wind, 
in paſſing over it, may rather in 
ſome degree preſs it down, and con- 
tribute to prevent its riſing again, 
inſtead of promoting it, 

This as mere conjecture would 
have little weight, if the apparent 
effects of pouring oil into the midſt 
of waves were not conſiderable, and 
as yet not otherwiſe accounted for. 

When the wind blows 1o freſh, 
as that the waves are not ſufficiently. 
quick in obeving its impulſe, their 
tops being thinner and lighter are 
puſhed. forward, broken, and turn- 
cd over in a white foam. Com- 
mon waves lift a veſſel, without en- 
tering it; but theſe when large 

This lometimes 
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ſometimes break above and pour 
over it, doing great damage. 
That this effect might in any 
degree be prevented, or the hei ht 
aud violence of waves in the fea 
moderated, we had no certain ac- 
count; Pliny's autherity tor the 
practice of ſeamen in his time being 
U zhced. But diſcourhng lately on 
this ſobject with his excellency 
Couot Bentinck of Holland, is ſun 
the honourable Captain Lentinck, 
and the learned Profeſſor Allemand, 
(to all whom 1 ſhewed the experi- 
ment of ſmoothing in a windy day 
the large piece of water at the head 
of the Green Park; a letter was 
mentioned which had been received 
by the Count from Batavia, relative 
to the ſaving of a Dutch ſhip in a 
form, by pouring oil into the fea, 
I much deſted to fee that letter, 
and a copy of it was promiſcd me, 
which 1 atcervward received “. 


„% Extract of a Leiter ſrem Mr. 
_ ** Tengnagel 10 Count Bentinck, 
Krated ot Batavia ihe 1555 0} 
$6 January 1770. | 
« Near the iſlands Paul and 
« Amlierdam, we met with a 
e ffortn, which had nothing par- 
* ticular in it worthy of being 
* communicated to you, except 
„that the captain ſound himſeif 


— 


* 
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obliged, ſor greater ſaſety in 
wearing the ſhip, to pour oil into 
the ſea, to prevent the wave; 
breaking over her, which had an 
excellent eſſect, and ſucceeded ja 
preſerving us. — As he poured out 
but a little at a time, the Fatt. 
India Company owes perhaps itz 
hip to only fix demi aumes of 
oiholive. I was preſent upon 
deck when this was done; and 
| thou!d not have mentioned this 
circumſtauce to you, but that we 
have found people here fo preju. 
diced againi the experiment, ag 
to make it neceſſary for the off. 
cers on board and myſelf to gie 
a certificate of the truth on this 
head, of which we made 30 


„ diffculty.“ 


On this occaſion, I mentioned to 
Captain Bentinck a thought which 
had occurred to me in reading ihe 
voyages of our late circumuaviga- 
tors, particularly where accounts 


are given of pleaſant and fertile 


iflands which they much deſired to 
land upon, when ſickneſs made it 
more neceſſary, but could not et- 
fect a landing through a violent 
ſurf breaking on the ſhore, which 
rendered it impraQticable. My idea 
was, that poſibly by ſailing, to and 


fro at ſome difiance from: ch lee 
ſhore, continually pourivg O11 11140 


FExrrait Dune Leitre de Nr. Tengnage! à Mr. le Comte de Bentinck, ferite de 
0079 900 00 2200197 07 Batavia le 15 Janvier, 1770. 
P̃reès des iſſes Paulus & Amiterdam nous efliiames un orage, qui n'aut rien 
caſſex particulier pour vous ere marque, fi non que notre capitzine ſe trouva 
ubligs, en tournant ſous le vent, de verſer de Phuile contre la haute mer, pour 
empeches les vagves de ſe briſer contre Je navire, ce qui rEuffit à nous cone. 
ver, & a Ct d'un ueès bon eitet : comme il n'en verſa qu'une petite quaniile 2 
Ia fois, la. compaguie. doit peut- etre ſon vaiſſeau a fx demi aumes d'huiſe 0'0- 
live: fai Eté preent quand, cela 8'clt fait, & je ne vous aurois pas entictenu 
> og cette circonſtance, 1 ct n"ctoit que nous avons trouve les gens ici [i preve- 
nis contre Texperience, que les officiers du bord ni moi n*avyuns fa t aucune 
"22? gifficulic de donner un ceriificat de la verit ſur ce chapitie. 
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the ſea, the waves might be ſo 
much depreſſed and leſſened before 
they reached the ſhore as to abate 
the height and violence of the furf, 
and permit a landing; which, in 
ſuch circumſtances, was a point of 
ſuffcient importance to jullify the 
expe ce of the oil that mig t be 
tequiſite for the purpoſe. That 
gentleman, who is ever ready to 
promote what may be of public 
utility, though his own ingenious 
inventions have not always met 
with the countenazce they merited, 
was ſo obliging as" to invite me to 
Portſmouth, where an opportunity 
would probably offer, in the courſe 
of a few days, of making the ex- 
periment on ſome of the ſhores 
about Spithead, in which he kind- 
ly propoſed to accompany me, and 
to give aſſiſtance with ſuch boars as 
might be neceſſary, Ac. ordingly, 
about the middle of October laſt, 
[ went with ſome friends to Portſ- 
mouth; and a day of wind hap— 
pening, which made a lee-ſhore 
etween Hatilar Hoſpital and the 
point near Jillkecker, we went 
from the Centaur with the Jong- 
boat and barge towards that ſhore. 
Our diſpoſition was this: the long- 
boat was anchored about a quarter 
of a mile from the ſhore ; part of 
the company were landed behind 
the point (a place more ſheltered 
from the ſea) Who came round and 
ee themſelves oppoſite to the 
ong-boat, where they might ob- 
ſerve the ſurf, and note if any 
change occurred in, it, upon uſing 
the oil. Another party in the 

barge, plied io windward of the 
long-boat, as far from her as ſhe 
' was from the ſhore, making trips 

of about half a mile each, pouring 
oil continually out of a large ſtone- 
bottle, through a hole in the cork, 
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ſomewhat bigger than a gooſe- 
quill. The experiment had not, 
in the main point, the ſucceſs we 
wiſhed, for no material difference 
was obſerved in the height or force 
of the ſurf upon the ſhore; but 
thoſe who were in the long-boat 
could obſerve a tract of ſmoothed 
water, the whole length of the di- . 
ſtance in which the barge poured 
the oil, and gradually ſpreading in 
breadth towards the long- boat. I 
call it ſmoothed, not that it was 
laid level ; but becauſe, though 
the ſwell continued, its ſurface was 
not roughened by the wrinkles, or 
ſmaller waves, before-mentioned ; 
and none, or very few white caps 
(or waves whoſe tops turn over in 
foam) appeared in that whole ſpace, 
though to windward and leeward 
of it there were plenty; and a 
wherry, that came round the point 
under fail, in her way to Portſ- 
mouth, ſcemed to turn into that 
tract of choice, and to uſe it from 
end to end, as a piece of turn- 
pike- road. 

It may be of uſe to relate the 
circumſtances even of an experi- 
ment that does not ſucceed, ſince 
they may give hints of amendment 
in future trials: it is therefore 1 
have been thus particular. I ſhall 
only add what I apprehend may 


have been the reaſon of our diſap- 
pointment. 


[ conceive, that the operation of 
oil on water is, firſt, to prevent the 
raiſing of new. waves by the wind; 
and, ſecondly, to prevent its puſh- 
ing thoſe before raiſed with ſuch 
force, and conſequently their con- 
tinuance of the ſame repeated 
height, as they would have done, 

if their ſurface were not oiled.” But 
oil will not prevent waves being 
raiſed by another power, by « fone, 

19, Aide 
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for inſtance, falling into a ftill 
pool; for they then rife by the me- 
chanical impulſe of the ſtone, which 
the greaſineſs on the ſurrounding 
water cannot leflen or prevent, as 
it can prevent the wind's catching 
the ſartace, and raiſing it into 
waves. Now waves once raiſed, 

whether by the wind or any other 

power, have the ſame mecha- 
nical operation, by which they 
continue to riſe and fall, as a pen- 

dulum will continue to ſwing a 
Jong time after the force ceaſes to 
act by which the motion was firſt 
produced: that motion will, how- 
ever, ceaſe in time; but time is 
neceſſary. Therefore, though oil, 
ſpread on an agitated ſea, may 
weaken the puſh of the wind on 
thoſe waves whoſe ſurfaces are 
covered by it, and ſo, by receiving 
leſs freſh impulſe, they may gra- 
dually ſubſide; yet a conſiderable 
time, or a diſtance through which 
they will take time to move, may 
be neceſſary to make the effect ſen- 
ſible on any ſhore in a diminution 
of the ſurf: for we know, that, 
when wind ceaſes ſuddenly, the 
waves it has raiſed do not as ſud- 
denly ſubſide, but ſettle gradually, 
and are not quite down till long 
after the wind has ceaſed. 80 
though we ſhould, by oiling them, 
take off the effect of wind on waves 
already raiſed, it is not to be ex- 
pected that thoſe waves ſhauld be 
inſtantly levelled. The motion 
they have received will, for ſome 
time, continue; and, if the ſhore 
is not far diſtant, they arrive there 
ſo ſoon, that their effet upon it 
will not be viſbly diminiſned. Poſ- 
ſibly, therefore, if we had begun 
our operations at a greater diſtance, 
the effect might have been more 
ſenſible. And perhaps we did not 
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pour oil in ſufficient quantity. Fu- 
ture experiments may determine 
this, 

I was, however, greatly obliped 
to Captain Bentinck, for the chear. 
ful and ready aids he gave me: and 
I ought not to omit mentioning 
Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, General 
Carnac, and Dr. Blagden, who all 
altiled at the experiment, during 
that bluſtering unpleaſant day, with 
a patience and activity that could 
only be inſpired by a zeal for the 
improvement d knowledge, ſuch 
eſpecially as might poſſibly be of 
uſe to men in ſituations of diſtreſs, 

I would wiſh you to communi. 
cate this to your ingenious friend, 
Mr. Fariſh, with my reſpects ; and 
believe me to be, with fincere 
eſteem, 


Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
ab frank, 
8 B. Fraxxbir. 


— ** . * ä 
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An Account of a Woman accidentalij 

' brrnt to death at Coventry. | By 
B. Wilmer, Surgeon, at Coven- 
try. In a Letter to Ar. William 
Sharpe, os 


From the Phileſophical franſaBtion, 


SIR, — 

3 following caſe, which 
has lately engaged the atten- 

tion of every one in this pax: of the 
world, appears to me ſo very ex- 
traordinary, that I was determined 
to give you a minute account of 11s 
circumſtances; Which will be the 
more 
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more agreeable to you, as you may 
de upon the truth of every 
thing that I ſhall relate to you con- 
cerning it. 
Mary Clues, of Gosford- ſtreet, 
in this city, aged g2 years, was of 
an indifferent character, and much 
addicted to drinking. Since the 
death of her huſband, which hap- 
ned about a year and a half ago, 
n propenſity to this vice increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that, as I have 
been informed by ſeveral of her 
neighbours, ſhe has drank the quan- 
tity of four half pints of rum, un- 
diluted with any other liquor, in a 
day. This practice was ſo familiar to 
her, that ſcarce a day has paſſed this 
laſt twelvemonth, but ſhe has ſwal- 
lowed from half a pint to a quart of 
rum or aniſeed- water. Her health 
gradually declined ; and, from be- 
ing a jolly, well-looking woman, 
ſhe grew thinner, her complexion 
altered, and her ſkin became dry. 
About the beginning of February 
laſt, ſhe was attacked with the 
jaundice, and took to her bed, 
Though ſhe was now ſo helpleſs, 
as hardly to be able to do any 
thing for herſelf, ſhe continued her 
old cuſſom of dram-drinking, and 
generally ſmoaked a pipe every 
night. No one lived with her in 
the houſe. Her neighbours uſed, 
in the day, frequently to come in, 
to ſee after her; and in the night, 
commonly, though not always, a 
perſon ſat up with her; to whom 
ſhe has often cried out, that ſhe ſaw 
the devil in ſome part of the room, 
Who was come to take her away. 
Her bed room was next the ſtreet, 
on the ground floor, the walls of 
which were plaiſtered, and the floor 
made of bricks, The chimney is 
imall, and there was a grate in it, 
which, from its ſize, could contain 
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Her bed- ſtead ſtood parallel to, 
and at the diſtance of about three 
feet from the chimney. The bed's 
head was cloſe to the wall. On 
the other ſide the bed, oppoſite the 
chimney, was a window opening 
to the ſtreet. One curtain only 
belonged to the bed, which was 
hung on the fide next the window, 
to prevent the light being trouble- 
ſome. She was accuſtomed to lie 
upon her fide, cloſe to the edge of 
the bedſtead, next the fire; and 
on Sunday morning, March the i ft, 
tumbled upon the floor, where her 
helpleſs ftate obliged her to lie 
ſome time, till Mary Hollyer, her 
next neighbour, came accidentally 
to ſee her. With ſome difficulty 
ſhe got her into bed. The ſame 
night, though ſhe was adviſed to 
it, ſhe refuſed to have any one to 
fit up with her; and, at half paſt 
eleven, one Brooks, who was an 
occaſional attendant, left her as 
well as uſual, locked up her door, 
and went home. He had placed 
two bits of coal quite backward 
upon the fire in the grate, and put 
a ſmall ruſn- light in a candleftick, 
which was ſet in a chair, near the 
head of the bed; hut not on the 
ſide where the curtain was. At 
half after five the next morning, a 
ſmoak was obſerved to come out 
of the window in the ſtreet; and, 
upon breaking open the door, ſome 
flames were perceived in the room, 
which, with five or fix buckets of 
water, were eaſily extinguiſhed. 
Betwixt the bed and fire-place lay 
the remains of Mrs. Clues. The 


legs and one thigh were untouched. 
Except theſe parts, there were not 
the leaſt remains of any ſkin,:muſ- 
cles, or vi/cera. The bones of the 
Kull, thorax, ſpine, and the upper 
extremities, 
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extremities, were completely cal- 
cined, and covered with a'whitiſh 
efloreſcence.. The ſkull lay near 
the head of the bed, the legs toward 
the bottom, and the ſpine in a 


curved” direction, ſo that ſhe ap- 


peared. to have been burnt on her 
right ſide, with-her back next the 
grate, - The right femar was ſe pa- 
rated from the acetabulum of the 
iſchium the left was alto ſeparated, 
and broken off about three inches 
helow the great rochanter. The 
connection of the /acrum with the 
Ma inneminata, and the inferior 
wertebre of the loins were deſtroyed. 
The intervening ligaments kept 
the verlelræ of the loins, back, and 
neck together, and the ſkull was (till 
reſting upon the atias, When the 


flames were extinguiſhed, it ap- 


eared that very little damage had 
ecu done to the furniture of the 
room, and that the fide of the bed 
next the fire had ſuffered moi, 
Thebedſtead was ſuperficially burnt, 
but the feather- bed, ſheets, blan- 
kets, &c. were not deſtroyed. The 
curtain on the other ſide of tlie bed 
was untouched, and a deal door, 
near the bed, not in the leaſt in- 
jured. I was in the room about 
two hours after the miſchief was 
diſcovered. I obſerved that the 
walls and every thing in the room 
were coloured black: there was a 
very difagreeable vapor; but I did 
not obſerve, that any thing was 
much burnt, except Mrs, Clues ; 
whoſe remains I ſaw in the Rate I 
have juſt deſcribed, T took away 
one of the bones (the remains of 
the /acram) which you have in- 
cloſed with this letter. The only 
way that I can account for it 1s, 
by ſuppoſing that ſhe again tum- 

ed out of bed on Monday morn- 
ing, and that her ſhift was ſet fire 
2 either by the candle from the 
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chair, or a coal falling from the 
grate ; that her ſolids and fluids 
were rendered inflammable, by the 
immenſe quantity of ſpirituous li- 
quors ſhe had drank, and that 
when ſhe was ſet fire to, ſhe was 
probably ſoon reduced to aſhes, for 
the room ſuffered very little, 


| , B. WIL AER. 
Coventry, April 9, 1772. 
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Obſervations on the Poiſon of Copper 
and Braſs, and the wery great 
danger attending the uſe of utenſils 
made of theſe metals, and other mixed 
metals, wherein copper and brafs 
make a part, eſpecially in ihe pre- 
paring and keeping of food and phy- 
ſick, Sc. By William Falconer, 


A. D. F. R. &. 
WV might imagine copper in 

its metallic form not very 
likely to find admifiion into the 
body; but l ſuſpect it occurs oftener 
than is apprehended. Ilalfpence 
and farthings are frequently given 
to children to play with, and, as 
they generally put their toys into 


their mouths, they are often ſwal- 


lowed, or part of the copper abraded 
hy their teeth. The laſt of the 
above circumſtances is applicable 
to all toys whatever, for yourg 
children, made of braſs or copper, 
or other mixed metals wherein cop- 
per makes a part of the com poſition, 
I likewiſe believe, that ſometimes 
copper in this form gains admiſſion 
into our food, by the ſcraping of 
the bottoms of braſs or copper 
pans, &c. eſpecially when they 
contain ſome viſcid ſubſtance, 25 
ſweetmeats, or ſome other food 
dreſſed with thick fauces, The 
like may happen from ſome of the 
coarſer kind of ſpoons made of 2 
mixed metal called ockamy, (cor- 

ruptly 


o 


wptly for alchemy) which is a 
—4 kind of braſs. Theſe are in 
frequent uſe among ſervants and 
the lower kind of people, and I 
have often ſeen them greatly di 
miniſhed in their ſubſtance by uſe, 
The dangerous cuſtom of many, of 
utting pins into their mouths, de- 
ſerves to be particularly noticed, 
as it is generally imagined all the 
danger lies in its mechanical action, 
if ſwallowed; but, by the afore- 
mentioned account of its effects, 
it appears to be likely to produce 
diſagreeable conſequences by its 
ſpecific action as metal, 

Great caution ſhould be had in 
the uſe of copper veſſels by thoſe 
who inhabit a country where mines, 
of coal eſpecially, are frequent ; as 
the ſprings in ſuch fituations are fre- 
, quently impregnated with this acid, 

Fermented liquors likewiſe(whe- 
ther from an acid generated in the 
vinous fermentation, or from part 
of the liquor having gone on to the 


acetous, is not certain) are obſerved 


to corrode copper. On this ac- 
count, we ſhould be very cautious 
relative to the cocks by which wine 
and beer are drawn off, that they 
are kept as clean as poſſible, 
and not be ſuffered to remain 
longer in the wine caſks than is ne- 
ceſſary for bottling it. This cau- 
tion is more eſpecially neceſſary 
with refpett-ro-made-wmes, which 
are more aceſcent and imperfectly 
fermented, part of them being ge- 
nerally in a ſtate of muſt, and part 
changed into vinegar, and more 
apt to corrode copper than the 
foreign wines. I faſpeer that an 
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emetic quality, which I have fe, 
veral times obſerved in made wines, 
may ſometimes be produced by ſome 
accident of this kind. For malt 
Iiquors which are drunk out of the 
caſk, I think the common wooden 
ſpigot and faucet much cleaner and 
ſafer than braſs cocks; and I think 
ſome contrivance of the ſame kind 
might be found out for wine, which 
is drunk out of the caſk; or per- 
haps ſome compound metal of tin 
and biſmuth, which is not affected 
by the vegetable acid, might an- 
ſwer very well. 

All the above cautions are ap- 
plicable, in a greater degree, to 
vinegar, Which corrodes copper 
very powerfully, and even quicker 
than the native acid, in my opinion, 
I have obſerved the yapour of vi- 
negar to be remarkably corroſive 
of this metal ; and, on this account, 
the diſtillation of vinegar is a point 
of great importance to be attended 
to . have frequently found di- 
ſtilled vinegar to have gained an 
impregnation of copper, which 
was probably contraſted from the 
head of the ftill in diſtillation. In- 
deed, I think no veſſels but thoſe 
of glaſs are proper for this opera- 
tion. | 

The above 'mentioned quality of 
Tinegar ſhould make us very cau- 
tious in what veſſel it is boiled, as 
it is frequently done for pickles. 
The preparation of theſe is a mat- 
ter of great conſequence, as they 
are ſo much uſed, eſpecially by 
thoſe of higher rank. The fine 
blue and green colaur, for which 
ſeveral of them axe ſo much vajyed, 


* This caution is 8 neceſſary to be attended to in ſome pharmaceuticel 
ili 


preparations, as in diſt 


ng the aqua alexeteria ſpitituoſa cum aceto, and all 


others where vinegar is directed to be to diſtilled, | 


Vox, XVII. 1775, 
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has been eſteemed by many a pre- 
ſumptive circumſtance of their hav- 
ing 7% ſome impregnation of 
this kind. As this fact is very 
material to be aſcertained, I made 
the following experiments in order 
to determine it. 

I took about an ounce of pickle 
from ſome cucumbers which were 
bought at a noted ſhop, and were 
remarkable for their colour in a 
high degree, It had a peculiar taſte 
of the metallic kind, and ſmelled 
like the effluvia from copper that 


has been ſtrongly rubbed, which 


was even ſo powerful as to produce 
a flight degree of nauſea, Into 
this I put ſome bright iron wire, 
which in a ſhort time was covered 
with a red ruſt, exactly reſembling 
what iron acquires from a ſolution 
of copper in an acid. I tried the 
ſame oy with ſome pickle 
of the ſame kind from cucumbers 
procured from another place, which 
were rather inferior in colour, but 
ſtill ſhewed ſome, though leſs, figns 
of containing copper, Pickles, I 
have obſerved, which are prepared 
without any impregnation of this 
kind, are generally of a taint green, 
rather inclining to yellow; and I 
am perſuaded that this colour, 
which is made ſo greatly a teſt of 
their goodneſs, is always owing to 
this cauſe, 

[tis a well known maxim among 
houſe-keepers, that pickles will 
never be green, unleſs a copper or 
braſs pas be uſed, and, if the deſired 
colour be not obtained thus in ſuf- 
ficient degree, it is common, Iam 


* 
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informed, to throw in a few half 
pence afterwards, + which ſeldom 
fails to 1mpart the tinge required, 
'This 1s very probable, when we 
conſider that copper is more aQed 
on by the vegetable acid in the 
cold, than when heated. I have 
examined ſome books of modem 
cookery, and find that, whenever 
a green or blue colour“ is deſired, 
a braſs, bell-metal, or copper pan, 
is directed to be uſed. It is not 
improbable that this often happens 
when ſuch an adulteration is nei- 
ther deſigned nor ſuſpected, from 
uſing diſtilled vinegar, which is 
often employed for theſe purpoſes, 
and 1s frequently impregnated with 
copper from the head of the ſtill. 
Vinegar likewiſe diſſolves the cop- 
per alloy in filver, and even the 
vapour that exhales from it when 
cold will have the ſame effect. On 
this account I think the tops of 
vinegar-cruets areimproperly made 
of ſilver, as is now frequently the 
faſhion. I have ſeen theſe acquire 
a thick coat of verdigreaſe on their 
inſide, eſpecially when they are 
made hollow with a narrow open- 
ing, ſo as to be with difficulty 
cleaned, This objection holds full 
ſtronger when the ſpout itſelf, 
through which the vinegaris poured, 
is made of ſilver. 


„ —_—_— —— 


Extraordinary Inſtance of Maternal 
Affection in a ſavage Animal, 15 
ewhich ſeveral of the Gentlemen and 
Seamen belonging to the Carcals 


* Vide Art of Cookery made plain and eaſy, by H. Glaſſe. London printed, 
1770, New edition. Receipts for pickling walnuts green; to pickle gerkins; 
large cucumbers ; French beans; grapes and ſamphire, p. 260, 262, 264, 
267, 270. Vide aiſo the Univerſal Cook, by John 'Townſend, printed 1772, 
and ſeveral others, - May not the falſe gilding on ginger-bread, &c. prove 
very detrimental to children, who make nothing of eating it as well as the 


ginger-bread itſelf, - 


F rigatty 
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Frigate, which went out, a ſhort 
Time fince, to make Diſcoveries 
towards the North Pole, were Eye 
Witneſſes. 


HILE the Carcaſs was 

locked in the ice, early 
one morning the man at the maſt- 
head gave notice, that three bears 
were making their way very faſt 
over the frozen ocean, and were 
directing their courſe towards the 
ſhip. They had, no doubt, been 
invited by the ſcent of fome blub- 
ber of a ſea-horſe the crew had 
killed a few days before, which 
had been ſet on fire, and was burn- 
ing on the ice at the time of their 
approach. They proved to be a 
ſhe-bear and her two cubs; but 
the cubs were nearly as large as the 
dam, They ran eagerly to the 
fire, and drew out from the flames 
part of the fleſh of the ſea-horſe 
taat remained unconſumed, and 
eat it voraciouſly, The crew from 
the ſhip threw great lymps of 
the fleſh of the ſea-horſe, which 
they had ſtill left, upon the ice, 
which the old bear fetched away 
ingly, laid every lump before her 
cubs as ſhe brought it, and, divi- 
ding it, gave each. a ihare, reſer- 
ving but a ſmall portion to herſelf. 
As ſhe was fetching away the laſt 
piece, they levelled their muſquets 
at the cubs, and ſhot them both 
dead, and, in her retreat, they 
wounded the dam, but not mortal- 
ly. It would have drawn tears of 
pity, from any but ontegling minds, 
to have marked the affectionate con- 
cern expreſſed by this poor beaſt in 
the dying moments of her expiring 
young. Though the was torely 
wounded, and could but juſt crawl 
to the place where they lay, ſhe 
famed the lump of fleſh ſhe had 
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fetched away, as ſhe had done 
others before; tore it in pieces, and 
laid it down before them; and, 
when ſhe ſaw that they refuſed to 
cat, ſhe laid her paws firſt upon 
one, and then upon the other, and 
cndeavoured to raiſe them up: all 
this while, it was pitiful to hear 
her moan, When ſhe found ſhe 
could not ſtir them, ſhe went off, 
and, when ſhe had got at ſome di- 
ſtance, looked back and moaned ; 
and, that not availing her to entice 
them away, ſhe returned, and, 
ſmelling round them, began to lick 
their wounds, She went off a fſe+ 
cond time, as before; and, having 
crawled a few paces, looked again 
behind her, and for ſome time ſtood 
moaning. But fill, her cubs not 
rifing to follow her, ſhe returned 
to them again, and, with figns of 
inexpreſſible fondneſs, went round 
one, and round the other, pawing 
them and moaning, Finding at 
laſt that they were cold and life- 
leſs, ſhe raiſed her head towards 
the ſhip, and growled a curſe upon 


the murderers, which thev return- 


ed with a volley of muſquet balls, 
She fell between her cubs, and died 
licking their wounds. 

I cannot diſmiſs this fingelar 
anecdote without obſerving, that 
the white bear of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen is conficerably larger 
than the brown bear of Europe, or 
the black bear of North-America. 
This animal lives upon fiſh and 
ſeals, and is not only ſeen upon 
land in the countries bordering on 
the North Pole, but often on floats 
of ice ſeveral leagues at ſea. 

Malus. 
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A Tetter from David Macbride, 
M. D. to John Waiſh, E/: 
G 2 F. R. &. 
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F. R. S. accompanying tao Letters 

frem Mr. Simon to Dr. Macbrice, 

concerning the Rewiviſcence of ſome 

Snails preſerved many Years in 
Mr. Simon's Cambinct. 


Frem the Phileſophical J ranſactious. 
To John Walſh, Eſq; 


DranrSin, Dublin, Jan. 22, 1774. 
F Incloſe to you two letters, which 
received from Mr. Stuckey 
Simon, concerning that extraor- 
dinary fact in natural hiſtory, which 
you ſeemed to regret had not been 
ſufficiently authenticated to be com- 
municated to the public, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions of laſt 
year.—The Royal Society are un- 
doubtedly in the right to be ex- 
tremely cautious of allowing any 
thing, ſo very much out of the 
hitherto obſerved courſe of nature, 
as this is, to appear in their pub- 
lications, without the fulleſt evi- 
dence. 

In Mr. Simon's letter of the 26th 
of November, you will pleaſe to 
obſerve, that he mentions a parti- 
cular (hell, whoſe ſnail had come 
out repeatedly four different times, 
in the preſence of different people ; 
each of whom have aſſured me that 
they ſaw it. That gentleman havin 
done me the favour to dine with 
me, a day or two after the date of 


that letter, he brought the identical 


ſhell, (as he declared) in order that 
we might try if the ſnail would 
again make its appearance, 

The company were not diſap- 


Fre; for, after the ſhell had 
a 


in about ten minutes in a glaſs 
of water that had the cold barely 
taken off, the ſnail began to ap- 


Fear; and in five minutes more we 
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perceived half the body fairly puſh. 
ed out from the cavity of the ſhell. 
We then removed it into a baſin, 
that the ſnail might have more 
ſcope than it had in the glaſs: and 
here, in a very ſhort time, we ſaw 
it get above the ſurface of the water, 
and crawl up towards the edge of 
the baſin. While it was thus mo- 
ving about, with its horns erect, a 
fly chanced to be hovering near, 
and, perceiving the ſnail, darted 
down upon it. The little animal 
inſtantly withdrew itſelf within the 
ſhell, but as quickly came forth 
again, when it found the enemy had 
gone off, We allowed it to wan» 
der about the baſin for upwards of 
an hour, when we returned it into a 
wide-mouthed phial, wherein Mr. 
Simon had lately been uſed to keep 
it. He was ſo obliging as to pre- 
ſent me with this remarkable ſhell; 
and I obſerved, at twelve o'clock, 
as I was going to bed, that the ſnail 
was ſtill in motion: but, next 
morning, I found it in a torpid 
ſtate, ſticking to the ſide oi the 
glaſs. 

In a few weeks after the time 
above-mentioned, I took an oppor- 
tunity of ſending this ſhell to Sir 
John Pringle, who ſhewed it ata 
meeting of the ſociety ; but, as he 


| has been pleaſed to inform me, 


ſome of the members could not 
bring themſelves to believe, but 
hat Mr, Simon muſt have ſuffered 
himſelf to be impoſed on by his 
ſon, wha, as they imagined, ſubſti- 
tuted freſh ſhells for thoſe which he 
had got out of the cabinet. : 
When Sir John Pringle acquaint- 
ed me with this difficulty, I wrote 
to Mr. Simon, and that produced 
his letter of the 4th of February. 
I afterwards alſo examined the boy 
8 no PR m) felt, 
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wyſelf, and could find no reaſon to 
b-lieve, that he either did, or could 
impoſe on his father, 

Mr. Simon is a merchant of this 
place, of a very reputable character, 
and undoubted veracity. He lives 
in the heart of the city, a circum- 
tance which rendered it almoſt im- 
poſſible for the ſon (if he had been 
ja diſpoſed) to collect freſh ſhells. 
The father of Mr. Stuckey Simon 
was Mr, James Simon, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society; who, being a 
lover of natural hiſtory, as well as 
an antiquarian, made a little col- 
lection of foſſils, which is ſtill in the 
ſon's poſſeſſion, and contains ſome 
articles that are rather uncommon, 

Should Mr. Simon's letters be in- 
ſerted in the Tranſactions, they will 
no doubt be the means of exciting 
naturaliſts to enquire into the ex- 
tent of vitality in the lower orders 
of animals. 1 am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And very humble Servant, 
David MacuRIDE. 


Mr. Stuckey Simon % Dr. Mac- 
| bride. 


SIR, Dublin, Nov. 26, 1772. 
AN accident haviag brought 
to light what ſome naturaliſts 
have not had an opportunity to 
examine into, and which has been 
a ſubject of ſome converſation a- 
mongſt gentlemen to whom | have 
mentioned it, has made me commit 
to writing the ſimple facts, in order 
to put others on making further ex- 
periments on the ſubject. - About 
three months ſince, I was ſettlin 
ſome ſhells in a drawer, amon i 
which were ſome ſnail- ſhells. I 
took them out, and gave them to 
my on, (a child aboyt ten years 
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old) who was then in the room with 
me. The Saturday following, the 
child diverted himſelf. with the 
ſhells, put them into a flower- pot, 
which he filled with water, and 
next morning put them into a baſin. 
Having occaſion to uſe it, I obſerved 
the ſnails had come out of the ſhells. 
I examined the child. He aſſured 
me they were the ſame I gave him 
ſome days before; and ſaid he had 
a few more, which he brought me. 
I put one of them in water, aud 
in half an hour after, I obſerved 
him pot out his horns and body, 
which he moved with a flow mo- 
tion, I ſuppoſe from weakneſs, I 
then informed Major Vallancy and 
Dr. Spa 
very. They did me the favour to 
come to my houſe the Saturday fol- 
lowing, to examine the ſnails; znd, 
on putting them in water, found 
that only one had life, Which was 
that I put in water, for he came out 
of his thell, and carried it on his 
back about the baſin. The reſt, I 
ſuppoſe, died by being kept too 
long in water; for, on the firft 
diſcovery, I let them remain in the 
water until the Monday following, 
when I poured off the water, the 
ſnails being ſtill out of their ſhells, 
and ſeemingly dead. They lay in 
that ſtate until Tueſday night, when 
I found they had all withdrawn 
into their ſhells; and though I ſe. 
veral times fince ' put them into 
water, they ſhewed no ſigns of life, 


Dr. Quin and Dr. Rutty did me 


the favour, at different times, to 
examine the ſnail that is living; 
and were greatly pleifed to ſee him 
come out of his ſolitary habitation, 


in which he has been confined up- 


wards of fifteen years, for ſo long I 
can declare with trurh he has been 
in my pofleſſion; as my ſather died 
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in January, 1758, in whoſe collec- 
fion of foſſils thoſe ſnails were, and 
or what I know they might have 
been many years in his poſſeſſion 
before they came into my hands. 
The ſhells are ſmall, and of one 
kind; white, ſtriped with brown. 
Since this diſcovery, I have kept 
this ſnail in a ſmall phial, with a 
cover with holes, to let in air; and 
he ſeems at preſent very ſtrong, and 
in health. I ſhall be extremely 
glad, if this plain account I have 
given you would induce gentlemen 
to make ſome further experiments 
bn this ſubject. 1 am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
STUCKEY SIMON, 


Mr.Stuckey Simon 2 Dr. Macbride, 


Dzar Sin, Strand-ſtr. 4 Feb. 1773. 


I RECEIVED your letter; and 
ſee that Sir John Pringle received 
the ſnail ſafe. You ſay, that ſome 
gentlemen are inclined to think my 
{on has impoſed on me freſh ſhells, 


in the ſtead of thoſe I gave him. 


He had no opportunity to get any 
other ſhells, being at the time, 
and for ſeveral days aſter, confined 
to the houſe with a cold. I am 
poſitive they are the ſame I gave 
him, having more of the ſame ſort 
of ſhells in my cabinet, and nearly 
the ſame ſize. 

The nine ſhells, which produced 
the ſnails, are of the ſame kind as 
the one you ſent to Sir John Pringle; 


and I now ſend you one of them, 
with the ſnail in it, which I take to 


be dead. Having put it in water 
ſeveral times, it became ſoft ; and 
a part of it puſhed out of the ſhell, 
but ſhewed no other ſign of life, 1 
would have ſent you a few more of 


the ſhells, but that the Biſhop of 
| o | 
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Derry, and ſome other friends 
have begged of me to give them a 
ſhare. I am, 


Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble Servant, 
STUCKEY SIMON, 


* 
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Extraorainary Inflance of the Hardi. 
neſs of Snails to reſiſt Heat, which 
may ſerve, in ſome Degree, as a 
Confirmation of their Hardineſs to 
refift Dryneſs, the Subject of the 
preceding Article, By Mr. T, 
Rowe, 


S I R, 


N confirmation of Dr. Mac. 
bride's letter on the reviviſcence 
of ſnails, I ſhall here tranſcribe an 
extract from a letter of an ingenious 
and curious lady, of undoubted ve- 
racity, whom yet I am not at li- 
berty to name, as relative to the 
ſame ſubject. Her words are as 
follows, 

* There is, in the laſt Maga- 
Zine, an account (viz, the ſame 
with the preceding one) of the re- 
viving of ſome ſnails, which had 
lain in a Mr. Simon's cabinet fif 
teen years. Is it not a moſt extra- 
ordinary ſtory? And yet I am not 
faithleſs in that point, as many a 
reader probably is; for I once ſaw 
a very remarkable property in ſnails, 
which gave me ſuch uneaſineſs as 
fixed the remembrance ſtrongly in 
my mind to this minute, though it 
happened many years ago. 

„was at Wrotham, at Mr. 
Haddock's, in Kent, and was ma- 
king a little ſhell-work tower, to 
ſtand on a cabinet, in a long galle- 
ry. Attcrhaving repaired two ſmall 
amber temples to grace the gat 

was 


was deſirous of having ſome odd 
pretty ornament in front; and ſea- 
ſhells running ſhort before I had 
fniſhed, I recollected the having 
ſeen ſome pretty little ſnails on the 
chalk-hills there; and we all went 
one evening to pick up ſome, and 
found variety of forms, and colours, 
and ſizes. We returned home weary 
enough, and longed for tea, though 
it was latiſn; and a large boiler 
was brought in, as we were'a round 
company. I was contriving how to 
kill the ſnails in the eaſieſt and moſt 
merciful manner, when a wag ſaid, 
«Stick them on alive; at which 
I ſhuddered, and called him brute, 
At length I got a large China ba- 
ſon, and putting an handful or two 
of ſnails into it, I filled it up with 
boiling water; and, though my 
heart recoiled at the deed, yet my 
eagerneſs to finiſh my work next 
morning conquered my compaſſion. 
To make ſure of giving my ſnails 
the coußb de grace, I poured off the 
firſt water, and then filled the bowl 
again with more out of the hot 
boiling kettle. I carried the baſon 
into a ſum mer-houſe in the garden, 
where I loved to go to work early 
in a morning, before my friends 
were ſtirring, and the next morn- 
ing I aroſe ſooner than common, 
and went to the ſummer-houſe : but 
how great was my ſurprize, to find 
my poor ſnails crawling about, 
ſome on the edge of the baſon, 
ſome tumbling over, ſome on the 
table, and one or two actually eat- 
ing the paſte that was to ſtick them 
on. I was perfectly ſhocked, and 
burſt into tears; and, picking up 
every ſnail carefully, carried them 
into a field beyond the garden, 
where I make no doubt but they 
perfectly recovered their two ſcald- 
inge in boiling water, 
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© T had an abundance of empty 
ſhells of the ſame kinds, but they 
had not the beauty_of thoſe which 
had ſnails in them. However, I 
uſed thoſe only which I could apply 
without cruelty and compunction. 

„This I thought then a very 
ſurpriſing event; but Mr. Simon's 
ſnails, I muſt confeſs, are far ſupe- 
rior to mine.“ 

So far my fair and obſerving cor- 
reſpondent. All the obſervations L 
ſhall make upon the fact here re- 
lated, of which I have not the leaſt 
doubt in reſpect of its truth, are, 
firſt, that ſnails incloſed in their 


ſhells receive no injury or bruiſes . 


in their organs or limbs, but are 
entirely perfect in all their parts. 
Secondly, that their torpidity whilſt 
in their quieſcent ſtate in a cabinet, 
or chalky hill, muſt be owing to a 
want of moiſture, and that a liquid 
of ſome ſort ſeems to be neceſſary 
to give them motion. And thirdly, 
that though it may not be improper 
to examine the extent of vitality in 
other ſmall animals, yet little can 
be inferred or argued from ſnails to 


them, on account of the foregoing 


obſervations. The waſp, on the 
contrary, when ſeemingly drowned, 
and when quite ſenſeleſs and mo- 


tionleſs, will be brought to life, as 


I have often ſeen, by being laid for 
a ſhort time in the tun. 
Jam, &. 
Tens. 


* 


An Account of the Gymnotus Elec- 
tricus, or Elertricad Fel. In a 
Letter from Alexahder Garden, 
M. D. F. R. S. to John Ellis, 
V: F. R. . 


From the Phileſepbical Tranſactions, 
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Fit Charles-Town, South Carclina » caſk of rum, with A large bung, iu 


* Aug. 14. 1774. 

8 1 R. 

1 FEW days ſince, I went to 
ſee ſome very curious fiſh, 


Which were brought here about nine 


or ten weeks ago from Surinam ; 


and I was both ſurprized and de- 


lighted to obſerve their ſtrange 
Tape, and experience their won- 
I had before re- 
ceived tome vague account of ſuch a 
fiſh; but I always thought that 
much of what I heard was fabulous. 
There are five of theſe fiſhes now 
here, of ditierent zes, from two 
feet in length to three fert eight 
inches, The foliowiug deſcription 
was made out from che longeſt and 
It miobr have been much 
more accurate, ert had been a 
poſtbility of handling te hin, and 


CX47..6iug it leiſurely; or if I could 
nere nada dcad fpecimen, as many 
Mags reiating to the internal and 


Srtenal itracture could in that 

© have been more exactly aſcer- 
ralned. But this fiſh hath the 
224%0g poser of giving lo ſudden 
an ſo violent a flock to any per- 
Jon that touches it, that there is, I 
think, an abſolute impoſſibility of 


ever cxamining accurately a living 


ſpeclineng and the perſon who 


owns them rates them at too high a 


price (not leſs than fifty guineas for 
the ſmalleſt) for me to get a dead 
ſpecimen, unleſs one ſhould die by 
accident; if that ſhould happen, 


you may depend on having a more 
exact and accurate account for the 
L Society. 


George Baker, mariner, who 
brought chem bere, intends to carry 
thcin to England; but as it is very 
uncertain whether they will arrive 


fn health and all alive, 1 have re- 


commended to him to got a ſmall 


to which he may put any of them 
that may die, and ſo preſerve them 
for the inſpection 21 examination 
of the curious when he arrives. 
The largclt of theſe fiſh was three 
feet eight inches in length, when 
extending itſelf moſt, and might 
have been from ten to fourteen 
inches in- circumference about the 
thickeſt part of his body. The 
head is large, broad, flat, ſmooth, 
and impreſſed here and there with 
holes, as if perforated with a blunt 
needle, eſpecially towards the ſides, 
where they are more regularly 
ranged in a line on each ſive, The 
roſtrum is obtufe and ron, the 
upper and lower jaws die of an 
cual lengeh, and tie gape is large, 
ihe noſtrils arc two on each fide; 
the firſt large, tubular, 414 elevated 
above the ſurfacc; „und the others 
ſfraall, and eve! with the ſkin, pla- 
cad immediately behind the verge 
of the rerum, at the diſtance of an 
inch aſunder. 
flattih, and of a bluciſh colour, 
placed about three quarters of an 
inch behind the noſtrils, and more 
towards the ſides of the head. The 
whole bead ſeems to be well ſup- 
ported ; but whether with bones or 
cartilages, I could not learn. The 
body 1s large, thick, and roundiſh, 
for a conſiderable diſtance from the 
head, and then gradually grows 
ſmaller, but at the ſame time 
deeper, or becomes of an acinaciform 
ſhape, to the point of the tail, 
which is rather blunt. There are 
many light-coloured ſpots on the 
back and ſides of the body, placed 
at conſiderable diſtances in irregular 
lines, but more numerous and dii- 
t nct towards the tail. When the fiſh 
was iwimming,it meaſured ſix inches 
in depth near the middle, from the 


upper 


The eyes are ſmall, 


© 
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upper part of the back to the lower 
edge of the fin, and it could not be 
more than two inches broad on the 
back at that place. The whole bo- 
dy, trom about four inches below 
the head, ſcems to be clearly diſ- 
tinguiſhed into four different lon- 
gitudinal parts or diviſions, The 
upper part or back is roundiih, of a 
dark colour, and ſeparated from 
the other parts on each ſide by the 
lateral lines; which, taking their 
riſe at the baſe of the head, juſt 
above the pectoral fins, run down 
the ſides, gradually converging, as 
the fiſh grows ſmaller, to the tail, 
and make fo viſible a depreſſion or 
furrow in their courſe, as to diſtin- 
guiſh this from the ſecond part or 
diviſion, which may be properly 
called the body, ur at leaſt appears 
to be the ſtrong muſcular part of 
the fiſh. This ſecond diviſion 1s 
of a lighter and more clear blueiſn 
colour than the upper or back part, 
and ſeems to ſwell out ſomewhat on 
each fide, from the depreſſion of 


the lateral lines; but, towards the 


lower or under part, is again con- 
tracted, or ſharpened into the third 
part, or carina. This carinn, or 
heel, is very diſtinguiſhable from 
the other two diviſions, by its thin- 
neſs, its apparent laxneſs, and by 
the reticulated (kin of a more grey 
and light colour, with which it is 
covered. Wheu the animal iwims 
gently in pretty deep water, the 
rhomboid:a] reticulations of the ſkin 
of this carina are very diſcernible ; 
but when the water is allow, or 
the depth of the cariza is coutract- 
ed, theſe reticulations appear like 
many irregular longitudinal . 
The carina begins about {ix or ſeven 
inches below the baſe of :h head, 
and gradually widening or deepen- 
ang as it goes along, reaches down 


to the tail, where it is thinneſt. It 
ſeems to be of a ſtrong muſcular na- 
ture. Where it firſt takes its riſe 
from the body of the fiſh, it ſeems 
to be about one inch or one inch 
and an half thick, and is gradually 
ſharpened to a thin edge, where the 
fourth and laſt part is ſituated; 
widelicet, a long, deep, ſoſt, wavy 
fin, which takes its rite about three 
or four inches at molt below the 
head, and runs down along the 
ſharp edge of the carina to the ex- 
tremity of the tail. Where it firſt 
riſes it is not deep, but gradually 
deepens or widens as it approaches 
to the tail. Tc is of a very pliable 
ſoft confiitence, and ſeems rather 
longer than the body. The ſitua- 
tion of the anus in this filh is very 
ſingular, being placed underneath, 
and being about an inch more for- 
ward than the pectoral fins, and 
conſequently confiderably nearer the 
roſlrum. It is a pretty long rina in 
appearance ; but the aperture muſt 
be very ſmall, as the formed excre- 
ments are only about the ſize of a 
quill of a common dunghill fowl. 
There are two pectoral (if I may 
call them fo) fins, placed one on 
each ſide, juſt behind the head, 
over the foramina ſpiratoria, which 
are ſmall, and generally covered 
with a lax ſkin, ſituated in the axil/le 
of theſe fias. Theſe fins are ſmall 
for the fize of the fiſh, being ſcarce- 
ly an inch in length, of a very thin, 
delicate conſiſtence, and orbicular 
ſhape. They ſeem to be chiefly 
uſ-ful in ſupporting and raiſing the 
head of the fiſi when he wants to 


breathe, which he does every four 


or five minutes, byraifing his mouth 
out of the water. This ſhews that 
he has lungs and 1s amphibious, 
and the foramina /piratoria ſeem to 


indicate his kaving bronchie like- 


wile; 


8 
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wiſe; but this I only offer as a 
conjecture, not being certain of the 
fact. I muſt now mention the ap- 

earances of a number of ſmall croſs 
bands: annular diviſions, or rather 
rugæ of the ſkin of the body. They 
reach acroſs the body down to the 
baſe of the carina on each fide ; 
but thoſe that croſs the back ſeem 
to terminate at the lateral hnes, 
where new rings take their riſe, not 
exactly in the ſame line, and run 
down to the carina. This gives 
the fiſh ſomewhat of a worm-like 
appearance; and indeed it ſeems to 
have ſome of the properties of this 
tribe, for it has a power of length- 
ening or ſhortening its body to a 
certain degree, for its own conve- 
niency, or agreeable to its own in- 
clination. I have ſeen this ſpeci- 


men, which I have meaſured three 


feet eight inches, ſhorten himſelf 
to three feet two inches; but be- 
ſides this power of lengthening or 
ſhortening his body, he can ſwim 
forwards or backwards with appa- 
rently equal eaſe to himſelf, which 
15 another property of the vermicu- 
lar tribe. When he ſwims for- 
ward, the undulation or wavy mo- 
tion of the fin and carina begin 
Trom the upper part, and move 
downwards ; but when he ſwims 
backwards, and the tail goes fore- 
molt, the undulations of the fin be- 
gin at the extremity of the tail or 
fin, and proceed in ſucceſſion from 
that backwards to the upper part of 
the body; in either caſe he ſwims 
equally ſwift. Every now and then 
the fiſh lays himſelf on one fade, as 
it were, to reſt himſelf, and then 
the four ſeveral diviſions of his bo- 
dy abovementioned are very dil- 
tinctly ſeen ; widelicet, the vermi- 


form appearance of the two upper 


diviſions ; the retiform appearance 
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of the carina; and the laſt, or dark- 
coloured fin, whoſe rays ſeem to 
be exceedingly ſoft and flexible, 
and entirely at the command of the 
ſtrong muſcular carina. When he 
is taken out of the water, and laid 
on his belly, the carina and fin lye 
to one ſide, in the ſame manner as 
the ventral fin of the tetraodon does, 
when he creeps on the ground. I 
have been the longer and more par- 
ticular in the deſcription of the ex- 
ternal ſtructure of this animal's bo- 
dy, becauſe I think, as it is of a 
moſt ſingular nature, and endowed 
with ſome amazing properties, even 
the moſt minute circumſtance I was 
able to obſerve relating to it ſhould 
be mentioned. 

The perſon, to whom theſe ani- 
mals belong, calls them electrical 
fie; and indeed the power they 
have of giving an electrical ſhock to 
any perſon, or to any number of 
perſons who join hands together, 
the extreme perſon on each ſide 
touching the fiſh, is their moſt ſin- 
gular and aſtoniſhing property. All 
the five we have here are poſſeſſed 
of this power in a very great de- 
gree, and communicate the ſhock to 
one perſon, or to any number of 
perſons, either by the immediate 
touch of the fiſh with the hand, or 
by the mediation of any metalline 
rod. 'The keeper ſays, that when 
they were firſt caught, they could 
give a much ſtronger ſhock by a 
metalline conductor than they can 
do at preſent. . The perſon who is 
to receive the ſhock muſt take the 
fiſh with both hands, at ſome con- 
ſiderable diſtance aſunder, ſo as to 
form the communication, otherwiſe 
he will not receive it; at leaſt! 
never ſaw any one ſhocked from 
taking hold of it with one hand 
only: though ſome have aſſured = 

that 
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that they were ſhocked by laying 
one hand on him. I myſelf have 
taken hold of the largeſt with one 
hand often, withoutever receiving a 
ock; but J never touched it with 
both hands, at a little diſtance aſun- 
der, without feeling a ſmart ſhock. 
J have often remarked, that when 
it is taken hold of with one hand, 
and the other hand is put into the 
water over its body, without touch- 
ing it, the perſon received a ſmart 
ſhock; and I have obſerved the 
ſame effect follow, when a number 
joined hands, and the perſon at one 
extremity of the circle took hold of, 
or touched the fiſh, and the perſon 
at the other extremity put his hand 
into the water, over the body of the 
fiſh. The ſhock was communicated 
through the whole circle, as ſmartly 
as if both the extreme perſons had 
touched the fiſh, In this it ſeems 
to differ widely from the zorpedo, 
or elſe we are much miſinformed of 
the manner in which the benumb- 
ing effect of that fiſh is communi- 
cated, The ſhock which our Su- 
rinam fiſh gives, ſeems to be wholly 
electrical; and all the phænomena 
or properties of it exactly reſemble 
thoſe of the electric aur of our at- 
moſphere when collected, as far as 
they are diſcoverable from the ſe- 
veral trials made on this fiſh, This 
ſtroke is communicated by the ſame 


conductors, and intercepted by the 


interpoſition of the ſame original 
electrics, or electrics per /e as they 
uſed to be called. The keeper of 
this iſh informs me, that he catch- 
ed them in Surinam river, a great 
way up, beyond where the {alt water 
reaches; and that they are a freſh- 
water fiſh only. He ſays, that they 
are eaten, and by ſome people 
eſteemed a great delicacy, They 
live on fiſh, worms, or any animal 
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food, if it is cut ſmall, ſo that they 
can ſwallow it. When {mall live 
fiſhes are thrown into the water, 
they firſt give them a ſhock, which 
kills or ſo ſtupiſies them, that they 
can ſwallow them eaſily, and with - 
out any trouble. If one of theſe 
ſmall filhes, after it is ſhocked, and 
to all appearance dead, de taken 
out of the veſſel where the electrical 
fiſh is, and put into freſh water, it 
will ſoon revive again. If a larger 
fiſh than they can {wallow be thrown 
into the water, at a time that they 
are hungry, they give him ſome 
ſmart ſhocks, till he is apparently 
dead, and then they try to ſwallow 
or ſuck him in; but, after ſeveral 
attempts, finding he is too large, 
they quit him. Upon the moſt 
careful inſpection of ſuch fiſh, I 
could never ſee any mark of teeth, 
or the leaſt wound or ſcratch on 
them. When the electrical fiſh 
are hungry, they are pretty keen 
after their food; but they are ſoon 
ſatisfied, not being able to contain 
much at one time. An electrical 
fiſh of three feet and upwards 'in 
length cannot ſwallow a ſmall fiſh 
above three or at moſt three inches 
and a half long. Since | wrote the 
above deſcription and remarks, I 
have had Mr. Bancroft's Eſſay on 
the Natural Hiſtory of Guiana put 
into my hands, in which I find an 
account of this animal; but, as I 
think that he has not been very 
particular in the deſcription of it, 
I reſolved ſtill to ſend you the above 
account, that you might judge for 
yourſelf. I obſerve, that his ac- 
count or deſcription and mane dit- 
fer in ſeveral things; and amongft 
others, where heſays, that thoſe fiſh 
were uſually about three feet in 
length; but the one, of which I 
have ſent a flight deſcription, was 

three 


three feet eight inches. This ſmall 
variation might indeed have hap- 
pened without any error; but I am 
told, that ſome of them have been 
ſeen in Surinam river upwards of 
twenty feet long, whole ſtroke or 
ſhock proved inſtant death to any 
perſon that unlucky received it, 

[ ſhall be on the watch to procure 
a More accurate knowledge of, and 
acquaintance with, this animal; 
and if I can learn any thing farther 
about it, you may depend on my 
communicating it. 


— 


Some Account of a Tree growing in 
Spain, called the Algarroba, Ga- 
rofero, Carrobe, or Locuſt-Tree, 
ewhich produces vaſt Yuantities of 
Fruit, Ag eaten by Man, and 
conſtantly by the Catile of that 
Country, to whom it is Phyſic, as 
«well as Food. 


From Tra: els through Spain, by 
Richard 'Twiis, Elq; 


| HIS tree is an evergreen 
| the trunk. of it is uſually 


from one to two feet in diameter; 


and cattle as provender. 
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the leaves are of a dark green, ten 
on a twig, five on a each hide; the 
fruit exactly reſembles kidney. 
beans, and 1s an inch broad, and 
nine or ten inches long; they iſſue 
in cluſters from the branches and 
body of the tree in a very ſingular 
manner; theſe pods are thick, 
mealy, and of a ſweetiſh taſte; 
when dry they are given to horſes 


trees are only found in this pro- 
vince, and thoſe of Murcia, Gra- 
nada, and Andalusa *. 

I obſerved at Alicant, in the 
garden of el Senor Barnabeu, a 
very large garofero, or carrobe- 
tree; it produces annnally one 
hundred and thirty arrobes ot fruit 
(each arrobe is twenty-ſix pon 
which are ſold fur ſeventy e 
about eleven pound four!» 
lings. 

This tree may ſe 1:9 


nion tro the g | ©, whach 
Mr. Wor td of Opin wewed me in 
th 1 0 SH | 1 nis Cant # bo houſe, 


and from which, h- aſſured me, he 
had gathered in one ſeaſon no leſs 
than ſixteen thouſand oranges, 


Theſe 


«c 
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In the ſecond volume of Mr J mes's Hiſtory of Gibraltar, the author, 


dlelcribing the plains of Tetnan, ſays, „„ the next remarkable fort of wood is 
8 F , 


the alcarobeæ, a tice of preat curioſity, and merits much notice; the alca- 


robe bears a cod in quannty and jikenels much refembling the Englith bean; 


the inner {ybttince thereof 1s ſweet, and lodgeth hard ſmell kernels. This 
fruit is eaten by the Nloors of inferior condition, and by al at the feaſt 
Aſtorab ; bui it is chiefly preſerved for their horſes, to whom it is both 
phyſic and repaſt; for rhe fruit of the al-arobe hath two excellent proper- 
tics, to drench ard make their horſes fat. 

& Some have cailed the fruit ſocuſta, and ſuppoſed it was the Baptiſt's food 
in the wilderneſs, &c. &, There is a great probability that the fruit ot 
the alcarobe is the fame with the Prodieal's ceratia, or huſks, for ii doth 
excellently accord with their deſeription.““ 

Mr, Armſtrong, in his Hiſtory of Minorca, p. 195, likewiſe mentions the 


opinion in regard to its having been the food of St, John, but he adds wild 
honey toit. 


Miller calls it ceratonia, carouge, and St. John's bread, 


Ceratuma G:jiyua, Linn. Sp. pl. 1583, 


4 A Deſcription 
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A Deſcription of a newly diſcovered 
Senfitive Plant, called Dionza 
Muſcipula, or Venus's Fly-trap. 


VERY one ſkilled in Natural 
Hiſtory, knows that the Mi- 
moſæ, or ſenſitive plants, cloſe 
their leaves, and bend their joints 
upon the leaſt touch : and this has 
aftoniſhed- us ; but no end or de- 
ſign of nature has yet appeared to 
us from theſe ſurpriſing motions : 
they ſoon recover themſelves again, 
and their leaves are expanded as 
before. But the plant, which we 
are now going to deſcribe, ſhews 
that nature may have ſome view 
towards its nouriſhment, in form- 
ing the upper joint of its leaf like 
a machine to catch food ; upon the 
middle of this lies the bait for the 
unhappy inſe& that becomes its 
prey. Many minute red glands 
that cover its inner ſurface, and 
which perhaps diſcharge ſweet li- 
quor, tempt the poor animal to 
taſte them ; and, the inſtant theſe 
tender parts are irritated by its feet, 
the two lobes riſe up, graſp it faſt, 
lock the rows of ſpines together, 
and ſqueeze it to death. And fur- 
ther, leſt the ſtrong efforts for life, 
in the creature thus taken, ſhould 
ſerve to diſcngage it, three ſmall 
erect ſpiges are fixed near the mid- 
dle of each lobe among the glands, 
mat effectually put an end to all its 
ſtruggles. Nor do the lobes ever 
open again, while the dead animal 
continues there. But it is never- 
theleſs certain, that the plant can- 
not diſtinguiſh an animal from a 
vegetable or mineral ſubſtance ; 
for, if we introduce a firaw or a 
pin between the lobes, it will graſp 
it full as faſt as if it was an inſect, 


A ſhort time ſince, Mr. Peter Col- 
linſon ſent Mr. Ellis a dried ſpeci- 
men of this curious plant, which 
he had received from Mr. John 
Bartram, of Philadelphia, Botaniſt 
to the King. The flower cf this 
ſpecimen, Þr. Solander diſſected, 


found it to be a new genus; but, 


not ſuſpecting then the extraordi- 
nary ſenſitive power of its leaves, 
as they were withered and contract- 
ed, he concluded they approached 
near to the Droſera or Roſa Solis, 
to which they have been ſuppoſed 
by many perſons fince to have a 
great affinity, as the leaves of the 
moſt common Englith ſpecies of the 
Roſa Solis are round, concave, be. 
{et with ſmall hairs, and full of 
red viſcid glands. But we are in- 
debted to Mr. William Young, a 
native of Philadelphia, (to whom 
likewiſe the royal favour has been 
extended for his encouragement in 
his botanical reſearches in Ame. 
rica) for the introduction of this 
curious plant alive, and in conſi- 


derable quantities. He informs me, 


that they grow in ſhady wet places, 
and flower in July and Auguſt; 
that the largeſt leaves which he has 
ſeen were about three inches long, 
and an inch and half acroſs the 
lobes ; and obſerves, that theglands 
of thoſe that were expoſed to the 
ſun were of a beautiful red colour, 
but thoſe in the ſhade were pale, 
and inclining to green. It is row 
likely to become an inhabitant of 
the curious gardens in this country, 
and merits the attention of the iu- 
genious. The botanical characters 
of the Genus Dionæa, accordin 


to the Linzan ſexual ſyſtem, where 


it came under the claſs of Decan- 
dria Monogynia, are theſe: 


The 


”y 
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The Calix, or flower-cup, con- 
ſiſts of five ſmall, equal, erect leaves 
of a concave oval form, pointed at 
the top. 

'The Corolla, or flower, has five 
concave petals of an oblong invert- 
ed oval form, blunt at the top; 
Which curls in at each ſide, and is 

ſtreaked from the bottom upwards 
with ſeven tranſparent lines. 

The Stamina, or Chives, have 
ten equal filaments; ſhorter than 
the petals; and their tops, which 
contain the male duſt, are roundiſh. 
This duſt, or farina fœcundans, 
when highly magnified, appears 
like a tricoccous fruit. 

The Piſtil, or female organ, has 
a roundiſh germen, or embryo ſeed- 
veſſel, placed above the receptacle 
of the flower; this is a little de— 
preſſed and ribbed like a melon. 
The ſtile is of a threadlike form, 
ſomething ſhorter than the fila- 
ments. The ſtigma or top of the 
ſtile is open, and fringed round 
the margin. 

The Pericarpium, or ſeed-veſſel, 
is a gibbous capſule, with one cell 
or apartment, 

The Seeds are many, very ſmall, 
of an oval ſhape, ſitting on the 
bottom of the capſule. 


This plant is herbaceous, and 
grows in the ſwamps of North-Ca- 
rolina, near the conhnes of South- 
Carolina, about the latitude of 35 
degrees north, where the winters 
arg ſhort, and the ſummers very 
hot, The roots are ſquamous, 
ſending forth but few fibres, like 
thoſe of ſome bulbs; and are peren- 
nial. The leaves are many, in- 
clining to bend downwards, and 
are placed in a circular order; they 
are jointed and ſucculent; the 
lower joint, which is a kind of 
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ſtalk, is flat, longiſh, two-edged, 
and inclining to heart-ſhaped, In 
ſome varieties they are ſerrated on 
the edges near the top. The up- 
per joint conſiſts of two lobes; 
each lobe 1s of a ſemi-oval form, 
with their margins furniſhed with 
Riff hairs like eye-brows, which 
embrace or lock in each other, 
when they cloſe: this they do, 
when they are inwardly irritated, 

The upper ſurfaces of theſe lobes 
are covered with ſmall red glands, 
each of which appears, when high- 
ly magnified, like a compreſſed Ar- 
butus berry, 

Among the glands about the 
middle of each lobe are three 
very ſmall ere ſpines. When the 
lobes incloſe any ſubſtance, they 
never open again, while it conti- 
nues there, If 1t can be ſhoved 
out, ſo as not to ſtrain the lobes, 
they expand again; but, if force 
is uſed to open them, ſo ſtrong has 
nature formed the ſpring of their 
fibres that one of the lobes gene- 
rally ſnaps off rather than yield, 

The ſtalk is about fix inches 
high, round, ſmooth, and without 
leaves, ending in a ſpike of flow- 
ers. The flowers are milk-white, 
and ſtand on foot ſtalks, at the bot- 
tom of each of which is a little 
painted bractea or flower: leaf. 

As to the culture of it, the ſoil 
it grows in (as appears from what 
comes about the roots of the plants, 
when they are brought over) is a 
black ligh .nould, intermixed with 
white ſand; ſuch as is uſually found 
in our mooriſh heaths. 

Being a ſwamp plant, a north- 
eaſt aſpect will be the propereſt ſi- 
tuation at firſt to plant it in, to 
keep it from the direct rays of the 
meridian ſun; and, in winter, till 
we are acquainted with what cold 

weather 


weather it can endure, it will be 
neceſſary to ſhelter it with a bell- 
glaſs, ſuch as 1s uſed for melons ; 
which ſhould be covered with ſtraw 
or a matt in hard froſts: by this 
method ſeveral plants were preſerved 
laſt winter in a very vigorous ſtate. 
Its ſenſitive quality will be found 
in proportion to the heat of the 
weather, as well as the vigour of 
the plant. 

Our ſummers arenot warm enough 
to ripen the ſeed : or poſſibly we 
are not yet ſufficiently acquainted 
with the culture of this plant. 

In order to try further experi- 
ments to ſhew the ſenſitive powers 
of this plant, ſome of them may 
be planted in pots of light mooriſh 
earth, and placed in pans of water 
in an airy ſtove in ſummer, where 
the heat of ſuch a ſituation, being 
like that of its native country, wall 
make it ſurprizingly active. 
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A Deſcription of a petrified Stratum, 
formed from the Waters of Mat- 
lock, ix Derbyſhire. By Matthew 
Dobſon, M. D. Communicated 
by Dr. Fothergill. 


From the Phileſophical Iranſactions. 


URING a ſhort ſtay at Mat- 
lock, this ſammer, I made 
{ome obſervations on the petrifying 
quality of the waters, and examin- 
ed a very fingular Stratum, which 
has been formed in their courſe. 
This Stratum I found about 500 
yards in length ; in ſeveral places, 
near 100 yards in breadth ; and, 
Where thickeſt, from 3 to 4 yards 
in depth. The manner, in which 
this body of ſtone has been pro- 
duced, is eaſily aſcertained, 
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Within the memory of ſome per- 
ſons now alive, the waters of Mat- 
lock were not appropriated to the 
purpoſes eitherof bathing or drink- 
ing. They 1fſued from near the 
bottom of the hill, which hes to 
the weſt, immediately behind the 
preſent houſes, and ran at random, 
down a declivity of about 100 
yards, to the river Derwent. In 
their courſe, they formed large pe- 
trified maſſes, intermingled with 
great quantities of petrified moſs, 
nuts, leaves, acorns, pieces of wood, 
and even trunks of trees, 

The waters were thus conſtantly 
raiſing obſtacles to their own pro- 
grels, and were frequently there- 
fore forced into new channels; fo 
as, by degrees, to be extended over 
a ſurface of at leaſt 500 yards in 
length. And, by being repeatedly 
returned into the ſame channels, a 
Stratum, of conſiderable thickneſs, 
has been formed. 

On examining this Stratum, 
ſome parts are diicovered to be ex- 
tremely hard, and others ſo ſoft, 
as eaſily to be cut. The ſoft parts, 
however, on expoſure to the air, 
become as hard as flint; and on 
being ſtruck, ſound like metal, 
The reaſon of this difference in 
the hardneſs of different parts, ap- 
pears to be this: as the waters 
frequently changed their channels, 
and repeatedly likewiſe returned 


again to the ſame channels, if, in 


the intervals, there were any parts 
conſiderably raiſed, and conſequent- 


ly longer before they were covered 


with treſh incruſtations, theſe, 
from a longer expoſure to the air, 
would acquire a greater degree of 
hardnets. 

Whole houſes, in the neighbour- 
hood, are built of this ſtone, which 


they find more durable, than any - 


other 
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other they meet with; and as it 
has the excellent property of grow- 
ing harder, from being expoſed, 
and has likewiſe many little cavi- 
ties and intereſtices, good mortar ſo 
inſinuates itſelf into theſe, as to 
form a wall as firm as one conti- 
nued ſtone. b 
This Stratum affords very cu- 
rious and beautifully varied petri- 
factions. Moſs exhibits great va- 
rieties; ſor it is evident, that the 
moſs has continued to vegetate, 
after the roots and lower parts had 
been penetrated by the ſtony par- 
ticles; and thus, ſtretching itſelf 
to a conſiderable extent, it has, 
in ſome places, been mixed and 
interwoven with other ſubſtances. 
In ſome parts, ſnails have been 
arreſted in their ſluggiſn walks, 
and locked up in the ſtony con- 
crete. In others, the petrifying 
matter has ſhot, in different di- 
rections, and formed an intricate 
kind of net-work. And in others 
again, there are large maſſes, which, 
on being broken atunder, are found 
hollow ; and their cavities orna- 
mented with branches of petrifac- 
tion, ſomewhat reſembling coral, 
but of a darkiſh white colour, and 
enerally of a rough and granu— 
. ſurface, | | 
Under the Stratum there is, from 
a. foot toa foot and a half, of good 
foil; and immediately under this 
lies the limeſtone rock. The ſoil 
is of the ſame nature with that of 
the adjoining fields, which form 
the flope of the hill, and is evi- 
gently a continuation of that foil, 
Any further additions to this 
petrified Stratum are now inconſi- 
derable, and in many places none 
at all; for the two principal ſprings 
are confined to their channels, 
covered from the day, through the 


* 
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greateſt port of their courſe, and 
are rapid in their motion, 

Had proper obſervations been 
made on the progreſs of this Stra. 
tum, a tolerably exact eſtimate 
might haye been formed, with re. 
ſpect to the time, when theſe wa. 
ters were firſt impregnated with 
their mineral ingredients, From 
theſe two confiderations, however, 
that the Stratum is not very thick, 
and that the ſol, immediately un- 
der it, 1s a continuation of that, 
which lies on the ſlope of the 
neighbouring hills, it is probable, 
that many centuries have not been 
requiſite ta its production; and, 
conſequently, that theſe mineral 
waters are not of very ancient 
date, 

And, if we may rely upon an 
obſervation, which I had from a 
plain, inquiſitive, and intelligent 
man on the ſpot, the ſource, whence 
theſe waters derive their raf 
nation, is in ſome degree exh 
ed. This perſon aſſured me, from 
his own experience, that pieces of 
moſs, and other ſubſtances, put in 
the courſe of the waters, and in 
the ſame circumſtances as formerly, 
require more than double the time, 
for their petrifaction, that they did 
thirty years ago. | 

The Statum, therefore, from 
which the Matlock waters are im- 
pregnated, muſt either be conſi- 
derably exhauſted ; or the waters 
have deviated from their forme: 
courſe, and are now only partially 
diſtributed over this Stratum. 


Leverpool, Oct. 15, 1773 · 
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Glorious Freſpect during the Paſſgt 

of the Strait of Gibraltar, in tht 
From tht 
Ręqerend 


Month of July, 1764. 


Reverend Doctor Chandler's Tra- 
wels in Alla Minor, 


UR paſſage through the ſtrait 
of Gibraltar was amuſing 
and delightful beyond imagination. 
The coaſt on each fide is irre- 
gular, adorned with lofty groteſque 
mountains of various ſhapes, the 
majeſtic tops worn white with rain, 
and looking as crowned with ſnow. 
From one of the narrow vallies a 
thick ſmoke aroſe, The land 1s of 
a brown complexion, as ſun burnt 
and barren, On the Spaniſh ſhore 
are many watch-towers, ranging 
along to a great extent, deſigne 

to alarm the country by ſignals on 
the appearance of an enemy. We 
had Spaniſh and Mooriſh towns in 
view, with the rock and for:refſs of 
Gibraltar, Sea birds were flying, 
and numerous ſmall craft moving 
to and fro, on every quarter. We 
had a gentle breeze, and our 


{ails all ſet, with the current from 


the weſtern or atlantic ocean in our 
favour. . In this, the water was 
ag itated and noiſy, like a ſhallow 
brook running over pebbles ; while 
in the contrary currents, it was 
ſmooth and calm as in a mill-pond, 
except where diũurbed by albicores, 
porpuſſes, and ſea-monſters, which 
{ported around us, innumerable, 
Their burniſhed ſides reflected the 
rays of the ſun, which then ſhone 
in a, pictureſque ſky, of clear azure 


toftened by thin fleecy clouds, im- 


parting chearfulneſs to the waves, 
which ſeemed to {mile on us. 

Our entry into the Mediterranean 
is here faintly deſcribed, as no 
words can convey the ideas excited 
by ſcenes of ſo much novelty, gran- 
deur, and beauty. The vaſt aſ- 
ſcmblage of bulky monſters in par- 
ticular was beyond meaſure amaz- 
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ing; ſome leaping up, as if aiming 
to divert uz; ſome approaching 
tne ſhip, as it were to be ſeen, 
floating together, abreaſt, and half 
out of the water, We counted in 
one company fourteen, of the - 
ſpecies called by the ſailors The 
Bottle-Nefo, each, as we gueſſed, 
about twelve feet lung. Theſe are 
almolt ſhapeleſs, looking black and 
oily, with a large thick fin on the 
back, no eyes or mouth diſcern» 
ible, the head rounded at the ex- 
tremity, and ſo joined with the 
body as to render it difficult to 
diſtinguiſh, where the one ends or 
the other begins; but on the upper 
part is a hole about an inch and a 
haif in diameter, from which, at 
regular intervals, the Jog-like Be- 
ing blows out water accompanied 
with a putt audibie at ſome diſ- 
taiice, 
To complete this wonderful day, 
the ſun before its fetting was ex- 
ccedingly big, and aflumed a va- 
riety of fantailie ſhapes. It was 
ſurrounded firit with a goiden glory, 
of great extent, and flamed upon 
the turface of the fea in a long co- 
lumn of hre, The lower half of 
the orb ſoon after immerget in the 
horizon, the other portion remain- 
ing very large and red, with half 
of a ſmallet orb beneath it, and 
ſeparate, but in the ſame direction, - 
the circular rim approaching the 
line of its diameter, Theſe: two . 
by degrees united, and then chang- 
ed rapidly into different figures, 
until the reſemblance was that of 
a capacious punch-bowl inyverted, 
The rim of the bottom extending 
upward, and the body lengthening 
below, it became a muſhroom on 
a ſtalk, with a round head. It. 
was next metamorpholed into a 
flaming cauldron, of which the lid, 
H riſing 
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riſing up, ſwelled nearly into an 
orb, and vaniſhed. The other 
portion put on ſeveral uncircular 
forms, and after many twiaklings 
and ſaint glimmerings flowly diſ— 
appeared, quite red ; leaving the 
clouds, hanging over the dark 
rocks on the Barbary ſhore, finely 
tinged with a vivid bloody hue, 
And here we may recolleQ, that 
the antients had various itories con- 
cernivg the ſetting of the ſun in 
the atlantic ocean; as for initance, 
that it was arcompanied with a 
noiſe, as of the ſea hiſſing, and 
that night immediately followed, 
FTnat tis magnitude in going down 
apparently increaſed, was a po- 


pular remark, but had been con. 
tradicted by an author, who oh. 
ſerved thirty evenings at Gades, 
and never perceived any augmen— 
tation, One writer had affirmed, 
that the orb became an hundred 
times bigger than its common ſize, 

This phænomenon will vary, as 
it depends on the ſtate of the at. 
moſphere. It is likely to be mo! 
remarkable when weſterly wines 
have prevailed for ſome time; theſe 
coming. over the atlantic ocean, 
and bringing with them the groß 
vapours, which ariſe continually, 
or are exhaled, from that immenſe 
body of water. 
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Plan and Summary of the Reports, Ec. Sc of the Society inflituted at 
London, in the Year 1774, fer the Recovery of Perſons apparently 
drowned ; containing lain Directions for the Recovery of ſuch Perjons ; 
as als of thoje greatly injured, and even appareatly dead, by hanging 
or any other kind of Strangulation ; Suſfocation by Damps and noxious Va— 
pours, whether proceeding from Cal cr other Mines, the confined Air of 
Wells, Cijlerns, or Caves, or the Muſt of fermenting Liquors; and al/o 
by being frozen, ſeized with Syncopes, afoplettic or other fimilar Fits, 
Sc. firuck with Lightning, ſlupiſied by Falls or Blews; as likewiſe to 
the Recovery of OVERLAID aud even STILL-BORYN Children, Extraftrd 
From the Pieces publiſhed by the Society themſelves, on this very curious and 
intereſting Subject, and from authentic Informations, kindly furnijhed by 
Ir. William Hawes, Apothecary in the Strand, one of the firſt, and 
ill moſt active Members of the Society 5 the whole contrived to form as 
ompleat a little Code Benevolence, or rather Duty, as the Bounds of 
this Publication will admit, to cur Fellow-creatures, and eventual!y to our- 
ſolves, in the moſt dreadful aud deſperate Condition, next to that of being 
actually buried alive, in which any human Being can well be conceived 
at this Sige of Eternity. 


ſelves in every country; but, al- 

INTRODUCTION. though they could not fail to fur- 

| priſe for a ſeaſon, they were, for a 

ANY and induhitable are long time, conſidered metely as 

the inſtances of the yoſibi- very ſingular and extraordinary 

lity of reſtoring to life perſons ap- phænomena, from which no ſalu— 

parently ſtruck with ſudden death; tary conſequences could be drawn; 

whether the evil proceeded from a and of courſe confidered to very 
ſtroke of apoplexy, convullive fits, little or no purpoſe, 

ſuffocation by noxious vapours, Providentially, however, theſe 

ſtrangulation by the cord, or drown- phenomena at length attracted the 

ing; although the party had re- attention of fome benevolent gen— 

mained ſenſeleſs, and without any tlemen in Holland; where, from 

the leaſt ſigns of life, for a conſi- the great abundance of canals and 

derable time. Caſes of this nature inland ſeas, the inhabitants are 

have occaſionally preſcated them- particularly expoſed to accidents by 

2 Water. 
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water. Theſe gentlemen perceived 
with deep regret, that numbers, 
and thoſe principally among the 
moſt laborious and deſerving part 
of the community, were annually 
drowned ; and it was juſtly con- 
jectutred that ſome at leaſt might 
have been ſaved, had they not been 
entirely abandoned as dead, or very 
ſuperficially treated. They, there- 
fore, ſedulouſly ſer about collecting 
the hints that were diſperſed through 
various publications,concerningthe 
method of treatiag perſons in ſuch 
critical c:trcumſtances ; made theſe 
hints public; and propoſed rewards 
to thoſe who ſhould put them into 
execution. Theſe humane attempts 
far exceeded their moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. They became inftru- 
mental in the reſtoration of ſeveral, 
who muſt otherwiſe have periſhed 
Inevitably. This ſurpriſing ſucceſs 
engaged the general notice, and 
was ſo univerſally countenanced, 
that they were at length enabled to 
form themſelves into a reſpectable 
ſociety, which extended their plan 
over the ſeven provinces. And it 
mult afford real pleaſure to every 
friend of the unfortunate to be in— 
formed, that about 150 perſons, of 
whom the lives of many were very 
important to their families, and to 
the community, have been redeem- 
ed from death, by their means, in 
the ſpace of a few years. In ſeveral 
of theſe caſes, the recovered pa- 
tients had continued upwards of an 
hour, without any figns of life, 
after they had been taken out of 
the water. 


PROTEET'S 


Such numerous and authentic 
teſlimonies of ſucceſs, inſtigated 
ſome other countries to imitate 
their example. In the year 1768, 
the magiſtrates of health at Milan 
and Venice iſſued orders for the 


treatment of drowned perſons, | 


The city of Hamburgh appointed 
a ſimilar ordinance to be read in 
all their churches, extending their 
ſuccour not only to the drowned, 
but to the ſtrangled, to thoſe ſuffo- 
cated by noxious vapours, and to 
the frozen. The firſt part of the 
Dutch Memoirs was preſented to 
the Imperial academy at Peters- 
burgh, and was tranſlated into the 
Ruſſian language, by command of 
the Empreis. In the year 1769, 
the Empreſs of Germany publiſhed 
an edict, extending its directions 
and encouragement to every caſe of 
accident like death that afforded a 
poſſibility of relief, In the year 
1771, the magillrates of the city 
of Paris founded an inſtitution allo 
in favour of the drowned. And the 
repeated inſtances of ſucceſs in every 
country have abundantly confirmed 
the truth of the facts related in 
the Amſterdam Memoirs. 

In the year 1773, Dr. Cogan of 
London, tranſlated theſe Memoirs 
into Engliſh, in order to inform 
this part of the world of the pratii- 
cability of recovering perſons ap- 
parently drowned* ; and Mr. Wm. 
Hawes, Apothecary in the Strand, 
whom we have already mentioned 
in the title of this article, and mall 
have frequent occaſion to mention 
in the ſequel, exerted himſelf like- 


This piece, which may be had at all the bookſellers, is earneſtly recom- 
mended to the peruſ of every one, who wiſhes well to mankind, It contams 
ſuch a variety of caſes, minutely related and well authenticated, as would 
render it unpardonable, in the inhabitants of this country, not to attempt 4a 
ſimilar inſtitution, - See likewife our vol, for 1765, p. 133, for 1770, p. 80, 


for 1773, p. 132, for 1774, p. 119. 
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wiſe to excite the attention of the 
public to the ſame ſubject. Theſe 
gentlemen then united, and pro- 
poſed a plan for the introduction of 
a ſimilar inſtitution into theſe king- 
doms. This plan was fo well re— 
ceived, and met with ſo much en- 
couragement from ſeveral gentle- 
men of influence, that they were 
ſoon enabled to form a ſociety to 
promote its laudable deſigns. It is 
as follows : 


THE PLAN. 


I. THE ſociety undertook to 
publiſh, 1n as extenſive a manner 
as poſſible, the proper methods of 
treating perſons in thoſe unfortu- 
nate circumſtances, 

II. To diſtribute a premium of 
two Guineas among the firſt per- 
ſons, not exceeding tour in number, 
who ſhould attempt to recover man, 
woman, or child, taken out of the 
water for dead, within the cities of 
London and Weltminſter, or the 
parts adjacent; provided they had 
not been longer than two hours 
under the water; and provided the 
alliſtants perievered in the uſe of 
the means recommended, and no 
others, unleſs ander rhe direQion 
of a regular prattitioner, for the 
ſpace of two hours : this reward to 
be given though they might not 
prove ſucceſsful, 

III. To diſtribute in like manner 
four Guincas wherever the patient 
mould be reſtored to life. 

IV. Jo give to any publican, 
or other perſon, who ſhould admit 
the body into his houſe without de- 
lay, and furniſh the neceflary ac- 
commodations, the ſum of one 
Guinea; and alſo to ſecure them 
from the charge of burial, in un- 
ſucceſsful caſes. 

V. A certain number of medical 
gentlemen, ſtationed near to the 


— 
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places where diſaſters by water are 
moſt frequent, engaged to give 
their afſittance gratis; theſe gen- 
tlemen were to have a fumigator, 
and other neceſſaries, always in 
readineſs; and Mr. Hawes informs 
the writer, that the compleat ap- 
paratus, neceſſary in ſuch unfortu- 
nate caſes, may be had of Mr. Wrig- 
gleſworth, ſurgeon's ipſtrument- 
maker in the Migories. The names 
of the gentlemen, who then and 
ſince had the humanity to offer 
themſelves for this benevolent pur- 
poſe, will be found at the end of 
this article, diſpoſed in ſuch order, 
that, wherever any accident hap- 
pens, the reader may readily find 
out the addreſs of the neareſt me- 
dical aſſiſtant; though perhaps it 
might be prudent to ſend for two 
at leaft of thoſe moſt within reach, 
lell the nearell might be out of the 
way. 

The ſociety likewiſe propoſed, 
in caſe they ſhould meet with due 
encouragement, to preſent an ho- 
norary medal to any medical gen- 
tleman or other, who might not 
chuſe t) accept of a pecuniary re- 
ward, in all thoſe caſes in which 
they might prove inttrumental of 
ſucceſs. | 

The ſoctety flattered themſelves, 
that by theſe regulations many in- 
dividuals, in and about this metro- 
polis, would be ſecure of the beſt 
and ſpeedieſt aſſiſtance in ſuch cri- 
tical caſes ; and where it ſhovld 
not prove ſuccetsfu!, their lations 
might always have the ti fattion 
of reflecting, that the lau efforts 
had not been neglected. 


The Methods A Treatment, recome 
mended by the Society, in conſe- 
quence of the fit f the foregoing 
Reſolutions, are as follows 7 
I. In removing the body to a 

convenient place, great care muſt 


H 3 be 
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be taken that it be not bruiſed, 
nor ſhaken violently, nor roughly 
handled, nor carried over any one's 
ſhoulders with the head hanging 
downwards, nor rolled upon the 
ground, or over a barre), nor lifted 
up by the heels; for, experience 
proves, that all theſe methods may 
be 1:5ur10es, and often deſtroy the 
{mail remains of life. The unfor- 
tunate object ſhould be cautiouſly 
conveyed by two or more perſons, 
or in a carriage vpon ſtraw, lying 
as on a bed with the head a little 
raiſed, and kept in as natural and 
eaſy a polition as poilibley, 

II. he body being well dried 
with a cloth, ſhould be placed in 
a moderate degree of heat, but not 
too near a large fire. The win- 
dows or door of the room ſhould be 
left open, and no more perſons be 
admitted into it than thoſe who are 
abſolutely neceſſary ; as the life of 
the patient greatly depends upon 
their baving the benefit of a puie 
air. I be warmth moſt promiting 
of ſuccels is that of a bed or 
blanket, properly warmed, Bot- 
tles of hot water ſhould be laid at 
the bottoms of the ſect, jn the joints 
of the knees, and under the arm- 
Pits; and a warming-pan, mode- 
rately heated, or hot bricks wrapped 
in cloths, ſhould be rubbed over 
the body, and particularly along 
the back. The natural and kjadly 
warmth of a healthy perſon lying 
by the firie of the body, has been 
ſound in many caſcs very eiiicacious, 

he ſhirt or clothes of an atten- 
dant, or the kin of a ſeep freſh 
killed, may alſo be uſed with ad- 
vantage. dhould theſe accidents 
happen in the ncighbourhaud of 
a warm bath, brew-houſe, baker, 
glaſs-houſe, ſaltern, ſoap-bciler, 
et any tabrick where warm lecs, 
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aſhes, embers, grains, ſand, wa. 
ter, &c. are eaſily procured, it would 
be of the utmoſt ſervice to place 
the body in any of theſe moce. 
rated to a degree of heat hut very 
little exceeding that of a healthy 
perſon, 

III. The ſubject being placed in 
one. or other of theſe advantageous 
circumſtances as ſpeedily as poſh- 
ble, various ilimulating methods 
ſhould next be employed. The 
molt eſſicacious are,—to blow with 
force into the lungs, by applying 
the mouth to that of the patient, 
cloſing his noſtrils with one hand, 
and gently expelling the air again 
by prethng the cheſt with the other, 
imitating the ſtrong breathing of a 
heaithy perſon. The medium 
of a handkerchief or cloth may be 
uſed to render the operation leſs in- 
delicate. Whilſt one aſſiſtant is 
conſtantly employed in this opera- 
tion, another ſhould throw the 
ſmoke of tobacco vp by the fun- 
dament into the bowels, by means 
of a pipe or fumigator, ſuch as are 
uſed in adminiti;ing tobacco cly- 
ſters: a pair. of bellows may be 
uſed until the others can be pro- 
cured, A third attendant ſhooid, 
in the mean time, rub the belly, 
cheſt, back and arins, with a coarſe 
cloth or flannel] dipped in brandy, 
rum, gin, or with dry falt. 10 as 
not to rub off the f:in ; ſpirics of 
hartſnorn, volatile ſalts, or any 
other flimulating ſubftance, muſt 
alio be applied to the noſtrils, and 
rubbed upon the temples very tre- 
quently. 'The body ſhould at in- 
tervals be ſhaken alſo, and varied 
in its poſition, 

IV. If there be any figns of re- 
turning life, ſuch as üghirg, gf 
ping, twitching, or any convulhte 
motions, beating of the heart, the 

1e:uh 
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return of the natural colour and 
warmth z opening a vein in the 
arm ar neck may prove beneficial, 
tity of blood taken 


ot the qua 
z wud not be large ; Dor 


ſhould an artery ever be opened, as 
profuſe blecding has appeared pre- 
zadicial, and even deſtroct!'ve to the 
{nail remains of life. The throat 
mould be tickled with a feather, in 
order to exene a propenſity to vo- 
mit; and the nottrils alſo with a 
ſcather, ſnuff, or any other ſtimu-— 
lant, ſo as to provoke ſreczings, 
A tea- ſpoonful of warm water may 
be adminiſtered now and then, in 


order to learn whether the power 


of ſwallowieg be returned: and if 
it be, a table-ſpoonful of warmed 
wine, or brandy and water, may 
be given with advantage; but not 
before, as the liquor might get into 
the lungs before the power of ſwal- 
lowing returns. The other me- 
nods fhould be continued with vi— 
gour, until the patient be gradually 
ieflored. 

Where the patient has Jain but a 
ſort time ſenſeleſs, blowing 1nto 
the lungs or bowels has been, in 


ſome caies, found ſufficient : yet a 


ſoeety recovery is not to be expeet- 
c in general. On the contrary, 
the above methods are to be conti- 
nued with ſpirit for tre bours, or 
ab, although there ſhould not 
be the leaſt ſymptoms of returning 
life. The vulgar notion that a 
perſon will recover in a few mi- 
Lee, or not at all; and the 1gno- 
rut fooliſhcaſtomof ridiculing thoſe 
who are willing to perſevere, as if 
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they were attempting impoſtihili- 
ties, has moſt certainly cauſed the 
death of many who might other- 
wiſe have been ſaved. 

Moſt of the above rules are hap- 
pily of ſuch a nature, that they 
may be begun 7mmediatc'y, and that 
by perſons who are not acquainted' 
with the medical art; yet it is al- 
ways adv:iſcable to ſeek the aſſiſt. 
ance of ſome regular praciitiofier 
as ſoon as poſſible; not only as 
bleeding is proper, and ſometimes 
nece{fary ; ao as it is to be pre- 
ſumed that ſuch a one will be more 
ſcilful and expert, and better able 
to vary the methods of procedure 


as circumilances may require, 


The ſociety think it proper to 
obſerve, that theſe means of refto- 
ration are applicable to various o- 
ther caſes of apparent deaths), ſee 
the caſes mentioned in the title of 
this article), And they hope that 
ſome perſons of influence in the 
parts where ſuch accidents moſtly 
happen, will form a ſimilar inſtitu- 
tion for the recovery of the unhap- 

y victims. 

The ſociety have been as cir- 
cumſtantial as poſſible in the above 
directions, that if one conveniency 
ſhould be wanting, the attendants 
may not be at a lois for others. 

Wherever any good has been 
produced by the means recom- 
mended, the perſon who has ſuper. 
intended the cure, is earnef{ily re- 
queſted to write a circumſtantial 
account of it to James Horsfall, 
Eſq; Treaſurer, Middle Temple, 
London. 


Luthentic Liff of the Penſons either ſuded avten in the mrfl imminen Danger, 
or actualy recovered when apparently dead, from the Sc tiety't pr ft E 4 G- 


ent in May, 1774. 
Society laid any Nav rds. 


IT 4 


ro the End of 1775, in dil tho/e Caſas in aul ich ite 


Frum 
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PSRIO OI EIcHT as. 


From the Society's fir Eftabliſhment to the End of 1774. 
1. Jobn Joſeph, Iron-foundery, Falcon-Stairs, 


2. Dederic Weoolbert, attended by Mr. Hodſon, at Wappin 


„ 7 


3. Jobn Harrington, attended by Mr. Patren, of Radeliffe Groſs, 
4. Capt. Scott, attended by Mr. Nelbam, of Limehouſe. 
» James Beckett, attended by Mr. Corney, of St. John's, 
8. Nicholas Groome, attended by Mr. Smith, of Limehouſe, 
7, Robert Hoane, attended by Mr. Hales, Limehouſe, 
8. A young Woman, attended by Mr. Midford. 


During the Year 1775. 
1. Bernard Riley, attended by Mr. Waring, Thames ſtreet. 


2. 


Bailey, attended by Mr. Ayres. 


3. Francis Pickup, attended by Mr. Cowley, 

4. Francis Cambell, attended by Mr. Church, Iſlington. 

5. Jacob Hill, attended by Mr. Campbell. 

6. Themas Paitenſon, attended by Mr. Church, Iſlington, 

7. Janes Fike, attended by Mr. Pcwv/ey, of Poplar. 

8. Wiliam Plunkett, attended by Mr. Pindegraſs. 

9. Autheny Sulivan, attended by Mr. Powell, Chelſea, 

10. Jobn Venables, attended by Mr. Evans. 

11. James, Jobn/on, attended by Mr. Jobnſon, Wapping. 

12, James IWorris, attended by Mr. Bennet, Wapping. 

13, A Cbild, aged four years, attended by Mr. Thomas, Wapping, 
14. William Garainer, attended by Mr. Goodwin, Shad-Thames, 
15. Thomas IWiliams, attended by Mr. Lee, Black-Fryars. 

16. William Scetman, attended by Mr. 4zyell, Brentford, 

17. AB Y, attended by Mr. Stevens, Radchff Crofs. 

18, 4 Bey, aged ſeven years, attended by Mr. Jones, Iſlington. 
19. Debe ab Green, attended by Mr. Clifton, Iſlington. : 
20. Deva 4tamjen, attended by Mr. Cotton Black wall. 
21. 4 Child, aged three years, attended by Mr. Morriſon, IIlington. 
22. Saran Lambeth, attended by Mr. Ramyey. 
25. James Bates, attender) by Mr, Carter, llington, 
24. Mary Riley, attended by Mr, Haynes, iſl:ogton, 


25» A Mau, taken GU. of IN 1 


ce well, attended by Mr, Billeng burſt. 


26, Thumas Gatiana, at ended by Mr. Edawards, Lambern. 


22 George Pajuelt, attended by M. 
Catharine Leverage, attended by Mr. Roberts, Iſlington, 


. Waring, Rotberhithe. 


29, 1 Ceili, aged five years, attended by M. Paſſer, Hammerſmith, 
$0, Join d ain haleeubugen attended by Mr. Carts, lilingtion. 


. - 2 
Wi hin the above periode, the 
£8614, baye | kewie paid ro wards 


ſqr. the krcatment, „ d by 
tem, of nx -t ur other tu zects, 


Who yukgppily Were too lar gone 


to benefit by it, On the other 
hand, Mr. Hawes has aſſured ihe 
writer, that, in conſequeiice of the 
Society's having taken every me- 
thud in their power to make their 
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mode of treatment generally known, 
ffteen perſons more, beſides thoſe 
mentioned in the faregoing liſt, 
have been reſtored to life by me- 
tical gentlemen, who have been 
ſo kind as to communicate the par- 
ticulars to the Society; and that 
among ſuch perſons were ſome ap- 
parently dead by ſuffocation. The 
reaſon for theſe fifteen caſes not 
being in the foregoing lift, is the 
Society's nut having paid auy re- 
ward for the treatment of them ; 
either, becauſe no reward was re- 
quired; or becauſe the caie ly, in 
point of place, or wit: regard to 
itz nature, beyond the bounds, 
to which the narrowre:s of their 
ſunds had unhappily obliged mem 
to confine themſelves, I part; 

culars, however, of many of theie 
caſes have been already poblithed 
by the Society, and the reit will 
probably appear b tore this volume. 
Tue title of the pamphlet cou 

taining them is, Plan and Re- 
ports of the Socieiy, &c,” This 
pamphlet may be had at all the 
bookſellers ; the profits ariſing from 
the ſale of it are all applied to pro- 
mote the benevolent dengns of the 
Society; and moreover the price of 
it is exceedingly moderate, though 
it abounds with the mott rational 
entertainment. Of this the reader 
will find a molt convincing proc! ww 
the three following cates; the tirtt 
of which is the fixth in the tore- 
going lift, and the ſeventh in tus 
Society's publication for the ar 
1774 ; the ſecond is not in the lift, 
as the Society paid no reward on 
tae occaſion ; but it is in tne jad 
publication, No, IX. The third 
caſe is in none of the picces yet 
publiſhea by the Society, but per- 
fectly authentic, as being comm u- 
nicated by Mr, Hawes, Ihe le- 


\ 


markable ſucceſs of electricity in 
treating the ſecond will, we appre- 
hei.d, render it particular} 1gree- 
able to our philulophica! reauers, 
We ſhall give all thei. caſes (wich 
the ſociety's redections pon the wa 
firlt) in the writer's own words. 


CASE communicated to Mr. Rich, 
Sgeretary to the Society by Mr. 
Smith of Ling noule, one of the 
Medical Aſſiji ants. 


© SIR, Or 31, 1774. 

© I have che pleaſuic io inform 
you, th © 1 vas yeiterday inftru- 
metal in {aving the life of a per- 
(on who was in a mort critical ſi- 
tu, on, by failing into the river 
Than The caic was as follows: 

* niche (as Groome, aged 25 
years, whoſe mother keeps a public 
bauſe (he gn of the Red Lion 
ac Saul) in Drury-lane, went ye- 
lerlay Witt two of his acquaint- 
ances (+ 1ce a friend on hoard the 
Aiitoy, Capt. Criſp, an homeward 
bun Wen-tndia-man, lying off 
Lim dae hgle, athree- n aſt veſſel. 
He iahfied upon climbing up the 
tore-ma", 5 withſtanding the ear- 
neſt remoultrances of his friends. 
Wen he wa: up to the fore-top 
maſt head, uppoſed to be at the 
heignc «1 ux; feet from the wa- 
cer, ac ell fir. upon the round» 
cp, from thence on the gunwale 
of the inp, and then into the 
rivet, it want'a about an hour 
and halt to iow water, The ſhip 
was Ou ther a tier; ſome 
lioniers were dead of her. He 


ſunk under 6128 of che ie, and aroſe 
berwoeen wo vr 08 the fide next 
FM dne Q!IACELT Iz p, with his face 
Wren the wolllty, 4d his back up- 
Ward 1 Dane hC,00.9!08 to the 


fr wich lay on tieinude of the 
Aſhley, and 5 Black, Cook of the 
ſame 
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ſame Kip, perceiving the accident, 

immediately flid down the C: bles 
to the atudzce of the up fortunate 
man. The Dane firſt laid hold of 
the ſkirt of his coat, and tie Black 
don after ſeized his hand. They 
hald kim in this manner until two 
watcrmen, William Blackett and 
Richard Arrowſmitn, of St. Catha- 
rine's, pating that way, Came to 
their alliance. They got bim into 
a boat, and immediately conveyed 
him to land; there was neither 
ſenſe nor motion in him. 
fix or eight minutes under the wa— 
8 

« | was immediately fent for, 

and happened fortunately to be in 
the Way. When arrived, they had 
already got the patient into a pub- 
lic-houſe at Limehouſe, the fign of 
the Horns, kept by Mr. John He 
ley, who received him wich oreat 
humanity, and afforded him every 
aſuſtance in his power, after ad- 
mittance had been refuſed into 
another houſe. I found him placed 
before the fire, void of ſente, or 
Percej ptible reſpiration, There was 

10 pulle at the writis or temples, 
nor any beating of the heart. 
Phe attendants were alrea— dy rub- 
bing him with dry ſalt; 1 conti 
rued the friction; - and in a * 
minutes he thewed ſome ſions of 
life. I ordered the remainicr of 
his wet clothes to be immediately 
taken off, and the body to be pla- 
ced in bed, and rubbed weil with 
Lot flannels. In about a quarter 
of an hour more he attempicd to 
ſpeak, and-the pulle wes paul to 
be felt at the wriit. I bl} him 
diretily, taking away about eight 
ounces of blood. Son after he 
was made to ſwalldv,, though with 
ſome diſſiculty, a lite warm ran. ly 
and water. 


He was 


E.-E F*-:$ 

* I then particularly examined 
his head, and found a ge lace. 
rated wound on the tight f. 
three inches long, which Ide. 
Covering h. im warm, and giving 
proper directions to this aff fans, [ 
left him. In two hours returns: 
and found him much recovered, A 

* The next morning ke Was 0 
well, as to be able to go home with 
his mother in a Coach, who hearing 
of his misfortune had come down, 
and attended him the preceding 
night. 

5 I ſhould obſerve that in the 
night after the accident, he bled 
{rom thewound on thehead through 
ail the drefiings and cloths, 1 6:4 
not ſew up the wound, though 
large, the {calp being fo much a: 
cerated that in all probability i 

„ould have inflamed. 

As ſoon as he became ſenſible, 
he complained of violent pains in 
his back, legs and arms: one leg 
was draiſed- in the fall, and was 

conſiderably ſwoln the next morn- 


ing. | 
© The Perfons, who took up the 
wy and aſtiled in the recovery, 


s alſo the publican who re ceived 
im into his houie, deſerve great 
commendation for their behaviour; 
and 1 doubt not they wil! meet 
with the encouragement they merit 
for their diligence. — With tincers 
reſpects, and with hearty wiſhes 
N the ſucceſs of ſo reſpectable and 
deſerving a Society, I have the ho- 
nour to be, dir, &c, 


R1ICHANR ? 


o SMIIP. 


Although this account, given us 
by Mr. Smith, 1s periectly 
factory as to the fact itſelf, 


{utts- 


a1d 19 


the molt material ercumliances oft 


which he was witne!s; ver curio— 
ty prowptcd us to enguire into the 


”. 


pos 


je, nea tft 
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particulars antecedent to his ar- 
rival ; and from Mr. Joſeph Curtis, 
a companion of Mr. Gruome, who 
was with him on board the veſſel, 
and of Mr. Horiley, the landlord, 
we learn the following circum— 
ſtaf ces: that ſour or five minutes 
had clapſed after the fall, before 
the body became viſible to them; 
that it was about eight minutes af- 
ter the body appeared before it 
could be taken up, as the perſons 
who firit endeavoured could not 
ſucceed ill ihe watermen came to 
their affillauce; that it was twenty 
minutes at lait from the time of 
the body's being taken out of the 
water to the arrival of Mr, Smith; 
that he ſighed in about three m1- 
nutes after the means were uſed by 
that gentleman, aud became uni- 
verſally convulſed: that it was 
above an hour before the patient 
opened his eyes, and two hours 
belo:e he could ſpeak intelligibly; 
and that he threw no water up 
from his lungs or ſtomach. 

Notwithſtanding this providen— 
tial eſcape from immediate death, 
the patient was afterwards in great 
danger from the wounds and bruiſes 
he had received in his fall; parti- 
cularly that in his head, which at 
brit gave ſome cauſe to apprehend 
a fracture or fiſſure of the {{:ull, 
but fortunately theſe fears were 
grounGleſs ; and by the great care 
and ſkill of his ſurgeon, Mr. San- 
derſon, of Great Queen-ſtreet, who 
in conjunction with Dr. Cooan, 
Mr, John Hunter, and Mr. Wm. 
Hawes, gave him Conſtant attend- 
ance, he i, perfectly recovered, 
and has returned thanks to the So- 
ciety, and the above gentlemen, in 
the public papers. 

Richard Arrowſimich, George 
Smith, the Black, the Dane, and 


7 


Wilham Blackett, received one 
Guinea each in reward of their di- 
ligeut attention. 


CASE communicated to the Rew. 
Mr. Sowden, and Mr. Hawes, 
Afpethecary, in the Strand, by Mr, 
Squires, of Wardour ftrcet, Soho. 


* Catharine Sophia Greenhill, 
aged three years, daughter of Wil- 
ham Greenhil}, on the 16th of 
July, 1774, fell out of a one pair 
of ſtairs window upon the paved 
ſtones, She was taken up to all 
appearance dead. An apothecary 
being ſent for, he declared that no- 
thing could be done for the child : 
Mr. Squires, who lives oppoſite to 
the place where the accident hap- 
pened, finding the caſe hopeleſs, 
with the conſent of the parents 
very humanely tried the effects of 
electricity. Twenty minutes, at 
leaſt, had elapſed before he could 
apply the ſhock, which he gave to 
various parts of the body without 
any apparent fſucceis; but at 
lengtb, upon tranſmitiing a few 
ſnocks through the thorax, he per- 
ceived a fmall pulſation : ſoon af- 


ter the child began to ſigh, and 0 


breathe, though with great GCliiti» 
cultyv. Ia about ten minutes ſhe 
vomited. A kind of ſtupor, oc- 
caſioned by the depretiion of the 
cranium, remained for ſome days, 
but proper means being uſed, the 
child was reſtored to perfect health 
and ſpirits in about a week.“ 


Mr. Squires gave this aſtoniſhing 
caſe of recovery to the above gen- 
tlemen, from no other motive than 
a deſire of promoting the good of 
manxind ; and hopes for the fu- 
ture, that no perſon will be given 
up for dend, till various means 
have been uſcd for their recovery. 
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Caſe communicated by Mr. Steb- 


bing Surgeon at Ipſwich, to Mr. 
Hau es. | 


* Dzar SIR, 


About three months ago, John 
Sage, about 7 years of age, being 
with his father, upon a chamber 
that contained near 500 combs of 
barley, the man had occaſion to go 
into the office below, to unſtop a 
trunk leading from this barley into 
1a ciltern, to let the barley run into 
the ciltern, for the conveniency of 
wetting it, to make malt of.— The 
child being alone in the chamber, 
ſeeing the hollow or well, made 
in the heap of corn by the cur- 
zent, had the curioſity to get upon 
the edge, when, the barley caving in 
with him, he deſcended to the top 
of the trunk at the floor, which he 
fel} acroſs; his arms went down 
the trunk, his chin and body reit- 
ing upon the two oppoſite ſides of 
the hole. I be barley ſtill kept the 
current, as it had got ſome force; 
and he was, in an inſtant, buried 
ſve ſeet deep, not a perſon know- 
ing he was there. Ihe man below 
heard a noiſe, which he ſuppoſes was 
the boy, when he firſt came down 
to the hole ; but he then thought 
it was the child at play with a 
dog on the chamber, and fo took 
no notice of it, but went about ſome 
other buſineſs, till preſently, turn- 
ing abont, and ſeeing the current 
of barley Ropt, it ſtruck him, that 
the boy by ſome means, was fallen 
into the trunk. He directly ran 
up ſtairs, - in ſearch of the boy, 
where he could find nothing of 
him. He was then confirmed in 
his ſuſpicions, and immediately 
called for help, when three or four 
frong porters came to his aſſiſt— 
ance, when one of the men put his 


hand up the trunk, and could jul 
reach his fingers, without hein 
able to give him the leaſt afift- 
ance that way: they all ſer to 
work directly to dig him out, 
The corn lying in a cloſe place, 
made it very difficult, as it return- 
ed as faſt as they threw it from 
them, till after fome time, one 
man found his legs, which he en- 
deavoured to pull at; but found 
the corn would not admit of his 
ſtanding firm enough to exert 
ſtrength ſuſficient to extract the bo 
from the ſtrong hold the preſſure 


of the corn made upon him. They 


then thought of a very happy expe- 
dient, Which was, one man got 
hold of a beam in the cieling, and 
took the ſecond man's hand, and 
ſo on, making a chain with cach 
other, and in that way drew him 
out, after being buried ten or 
twelve minutes, under the preſſure of 
at leaſt a hundred combs of barley. 
He was apparently dead, not ſhews 
ing the leaſt ſigns of life; his face 
looked very livid, his mouth and 
noſe ſtopt with barley. They ſent 
to my houſe, I not being at home, 
my journey man attended, who im- 
mediately opened a vein; but no 
blood followed this, or a ſecond at- 
tempt. I had given the treatiſe 
publiſhed by the Society to him to 
read juſt at the time this affeir 
happened, which furniſhed him 
with ideas of trying what friction 
would do in this caſe; when he 
ordered the boy's arms and breaſt 
to be well robb'd with warm flan- 


_ nels, and in five minutes the blood 


flowed freely. I by this time 
came home, when I directly ordered 
him to a warm bed, and purſued 
that excellent plan, preſcribed by 
the Society, with the greateſt ſuc- 


ceſs, © 
| The 


FN 


The firſt ſigns of life were breath- 
ing with caiching, univerſal con- 
rulſions, intermittent pulſe: Iorder- 
ed him bliſters for his legs and arms; 
bled him the two following days; 
all which ſeemed to relieve him. 
Still he did not recover his ſpeech for 
four days; nor his ſenſes till the 
ſixth day; after that, his ſenſes 
and ſtrength increaſed ; andin three 
weeks time, he was perfectly re- 
covered ; and has, continued well 
ever ſince. 

Jam, &c. 
GEORGE S TEBBING 
Ipſwich, Aug. 16, 1775. 


The foregoing inſtances are fo 
many freſh provts of a fact as in- 
tereſting as it is curious and ſur- 
priſing, viz. that perſons may, ei- 
ther by immerſion in water, or by 
other ſpecies of ſtrangulation, have 
every faculty totally ſuſpended, ſo 
that they ſhall, to all appearance, 
be dead for a conſiderable length 
of time, and yet it may be in the 
power of art to recover them, where 
the frame has ſuſfered no eſſential 
Injury. 

The ſaid inſtances were either 
communicated by gentlemen whole 
veracity is unqueſtionable, and who 
could readily produce a ſufficient 
number of vouchers, were any one 
to diſcredit their evidence; or un- 
der the immediate inſpection of 
the Society, whoſe words, on occa- 
ſion of their firſt eight ſucceſsful 
caſes, when their intlitution was 
not as yet twelve months old, are 
too remarkably feeling, though 
equally modeſt, not to take place 
of our own. We ſhall therefore let 
the Society now ſpear entirely for 
themſelves, juſt taking the liberty 
to adept their words to the altoniſh- 
ing ſucceſs they have ſince had, 
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and to omit a ſew things, which 
would be only a repetition of what 
we ourſeives have already been 
under a neceſſity of ſaying. The 
{uCciety's words are as follows: 

« As to ourſelves, we can have 
no motive to induce us to be ab- 
ſurdly credulous on the one hand, 
or on the other attempt to impo e 
falſhoods on the public. The tur- 
priſng facts recorded by our neigh- 
bours, the Dutch and French, in- 
duced us to make the like experi- 
ments. Had we not ſucceeded, 
we ſhould have made our report to 
the world; and, reſting ſatisfied 
with the goodneſs of our intention, 
we ſhould have left others to draw 
what conſequences they plealed. 
But we have ſucceeded 3; and we 
congratulate our countrymen upon 
having demonſtrated a fact, which 
we hope will, in proceſs of time, 
wipe tears from the eyes of thou- 
ſands: we congratulate ourſelves 
in being the in{truments of ſo much 
happineſs. "Theſe were our mo- 
tives; theſe are our rewards ; aud 
we deſire no other, 

Since theſe are-the real ſprings 
of our conduct, we he under no 
temptation to act dilingenuoully, 
We are ſolicitous, equally with 
others, to weigh the validity of our 
undertaking, and aſcertain the pro- 
portion of uiciaulneſs to cur feilows 
creatures likely to accrue from it; 
and therefore we heſitate not to de- 
clare, that we have paid our proſ- 
fered rewards, in no leſs than ſixty- 
four unſucceſsful attempts, while 
the inſtances of recovery, in conſe- 
quence of our offering rewards, and 
publiſhing inſtructions, are but fiſty- 
thiee. But ſo valuable 1s life, 
not only to the individual, but to 
his various connections, that were 
the caſes of ſucceſs never to bear a 

greater 
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greater proportion, we ſhould have 
no reaſun to repent of our under- 
taking. 

Yet, were it conſiſtent with the 
propoſed brevity of this publication, 
(meaning their pamphlet, ſee p. 105) 
to give the unſucceſs ful caſes alio at 
large, ſeveral inſtances would ſu— 
cieutly indicate, that the cauſe of 
their failure was owing to adventi- 
nous circumſtances, Which, without 
affecting our leading principle, ren- 
dered it morally impoſſible to reco- 
ver the unfortunate objects. 

Several of the number had lain 
in the water from an hour and a 
half to two hours. before they were 
taken up: and although we have 
engaged, that we might err on the 
ſide of ſafety, to give our premiums 
to thoſe who ſhall attempt the re- 
covery of perſons in this ſtate, yet 
we are not ſo ſanguine as to expect 
that one in fifty could be reilored 
under ſuch diſadvantages. Others, 
after being taken out, were neg- 
lected for a conſiderable length of 
time, through the ignorance of the 
attendants.— In another inftance, 
the perſon fell into the water as he 
was fighting. In this caſe, the 
body muſt have been heated co a 
great degree, and the lungs ſur- 
charged with blood; and his re- 
ſtoration would molt probably have 
been impracticable, had the proper 
means been inkantly applied. 

In ſome other caſes, although we 
vere not ſo happy as to ſucceed, yet 
we were for ſome time flattered 
with ſuch ſigns of returning life, as 
demonilrated that the vital ſpark 
had not been totally extinguimed, 
though it Was not in Our power to 
revive it. 


The foregoing examples of reco- 
very, belides inconteſtibly proving 


EC T-& 


the praQicability of reſtoring thoſe 
who are to all appearance dead, 
ſerve to aſcertain a very affecting 
and humiliating truth : they de. 
monlitrate that hundreds might have 
been reſtored, and have remained 
to this moment a bleihng to their 
connections and to the world, had 
not Britain been fo ſhamefully inat- 
tentive to theſe cries of the diſtreſ. 
ſed; had not a baneful, may we 
not ſay murderous ſpirit of incredu- 
lity, rendered us deaf to the fe. 
peared afiertions and demonſtrative 
tas communicated to us by our 
neighbours on the continent; who, 
we are ſorry to ſay, have, in this 
inſtance, taken large ſtrides before 
us, in ſerving the great cauſe cf 
humanity, | 
The ſecond part of the Dutch 
Memoirs, publiſhed fince the firit 
was tranſlated, contains no leis than 
hity-eight additional inſtances of 
reſtoration to life ; ſo that they 
have redeemed, in the ſpace of 
about fix years, upwards of tuo 


hundred fouls from death. In France 


they have been inſtrumental in ſav- 
ing forty-five perſons out of ſixty- 
nine in about ſixteen months ; and 
it is a natural inference, that Eng- 
land has permitted numbers nearly 
equal to periſh, for want of a ſimi- 
lar interpoſition. 

It is acknowledged, that acci- 
dents by water may not be fo fie- 
quent in and about this city as in 
ſeveral parts of Holland, yet they 
are ſu{nciently numerous to awaken 
the Concein of every compaſſionate 
breaſt, The bills of mortality in- 
form us, that upwards of an hun- 
dred perſons are drowned within 
their limits in the courſe of a year. 
Some of them, indeed, being car- 
ried off by the tide, are not found 
tor leveral days, and their recovery 

becomes 
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becomes totally Impoſible, But 
the greater number are in more fa- 
yourab! e circumſtances; and ſup-— 
pole but one in ten reſtored, what 
man would think the deſigns "of this 
ſeciety unimportant, were himſelf, 
his : relation, or his friend, that one? 
It is to be hoped that the happy 
x perience we now have, as well as 
that of the chief countries in Eu— 
rope, . 1{t attenoth fx the attention 
of our countrymen upon this im— 
portant object; and then they will 
toon learn bow much good may be 
effeRed by their patronizing our 
It would be difficult 
do firm an eſtimate of the number 
of lives annually loft by drowning 
In = s illand: but when we reco]- 
ject that we are ſurrounded by wa- 
. that we are the firk maritime 
tate ; that accidents of this nature 
are perpetually happening upon na— 
vigable rvers, in {2a-poris, and on 
voyages; and that there is not a 
town or village in the kingdom 
where the inhab! 1tants are pot CX- 
poſed to danger by bathing, ſliding, 
&c. we need rot heſitate to pro- 
nounce the amount to be ſeveral 
hundreds. Part as the methods ſo 
ſucceſsfully pre actiſed, in the caſe of 
drowned perſons, are alſo applica- 
ble in ſudden deaths occaſioned by 
various other cauſes; whether ſuf- 
ſocation by the cord, by nox1ous 
vapours, (as in coal and lead mines) 
ſuſpenſion of the vital powers by 
lightning, ſyncopics, &c. &c. what 
an ample and untrodden field is 
open for the exerciſe of our gener - 
005 compaſſion! What ſolid bene- 
üts might we got inſure to the ſtate, 
chat laſting happineſs to thouſands, 
were the rich iadividuals, or the 
mag iſtracy of this great and wealthy 


undertaking. 


city, to let fo 1: udable a deſian 


mare ſome portion of their bounty, 


We cannot, upon this occaſion, 
forb-ar expreſſing our warmeſt 
acknowledgments to _ Frederick 
Bull, Eſq; lately the worthy Lord 
Mayor or London, for the early 
countenance he has given to our de- 
ſign. It is not unuſual for ſocieties 
which have gained a full eftabliſh- 
ment, or are ſo far advanced as to 
Confer 2 degree of honour upon their 
preſidents, to meet with reſpectable 
patrons, But for the chief magil- 

rate of the firſt city in Europe, to 

loop and take an infant inilitution 
by the hand, and lead it through its 
ſirſt dangers and diſticulties, merely 
becauſe 1t was an humane one, re- 
llects the higheſt luſtre upon the 
benevolence of his diſpoſition, and 
ajlords an example worthy the imi- 
tation of every gentleman of for- 
tune and influence. 

But, to return to our inſtitution, 
our premiums might be extended 
to a greater diſtance from the me- 
tropolis; they might alſo compre- 
heud other caſes of ſudden deaths; 
we ſhould be enabled to diffuſe over 
the Whole kingdom, even to its 
moſt retired parts, the knowledge of 
theſe {ucceſstul methods, and en cite 
a general ſpirit of trying ſalutary 
experiments in every caſe of ſudden 
death; and there is every reaſon 
to believe that. when the public be- 
comes familiarized to the aſlurance, 
that perſons are recoverable in Cir- 
cumſtances which were once deem- 
ed beyond the reach of help, they 
will exert themſelves on theſe occa- 
ſions with ſuch vigour and perſeve- 
rance as may be productive of the 
molt happy conſequences. Other 
paris of the nation, animated by our 
example, may continue to ſorm 
ſimilar inſlitutions to avert the evils 
to which the inhabitants are ren- 
dered liable by their ſituation or 

employ- 
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employment. ©! what benefit might 
they not prove in ſeaports, large 
towns, by the fide of a river, and 
3 in countries abounding 

ith mines! The very idea of [nh 
Extenſive utility muſt warm the 
hearr of every man that has a heart 
to be warmed ; and e confeſs it 
hurts us to have ſuch a noble proſ- 
pe& opened to our view, and feel 
ourſelves confined and fettered by 
the narrowneſs of our finances. 
It is by no means our deſire to 
erect this inſtitution upon the ruins 
of any other. It is with pleaſure, 
and with a juſtiſiable pride, that we 
behold ſuch a variety of plans form- 
ed, and ſupported by that ſpirit of 
benevotence which diſtinguiſhes this 
nation, in order to alleviate the 
various diſtreſſes of mankind. Our 
only wiſh is, that this may be added 
to the number; that we may be 
uniform and conſiſtent in our aQs 
of humanity ; that the ſtreams of 
* beneficence may not be con- 

ned in partial channels, but be 
divided and ſubdivided until the 
_— every proper object of dif. 
tre is. i 


And yet the juſtice we owe to our 


undertaking requires us to hint, 
that were we to draw a compari- 
ſon between our inſtitution and 
thoſe many others which do honour 
to their patrons, it would yield to 
none of them, either with reſpect to 
the quantity of good produced at a 
comparatively ſmall expence ; the 
importance and extent of its views; 
or the peculiar benevolence of its 
deſigns. | 

Alfter the extraordinary expences 
are defrayed, which were neceſſary 
to makeour plan ſufficiently known, 
the current expences will be nearly 
;roportionate to the number of ac- 
cidents which preſant themſelves, 


LACS * 
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ö 3 
we are not burdened with 20 
ſagging charges, as the {p2>t.geareſt 
to the place v here the accident has 
h:ipycned becomes a tem Prary in- 
firatac\ z Wheie, 1 the 2 
of the inhabieint ſhould. not, 2 
moderate gratuity furniſhes all the 
neceſſary accommodations z Every 
guinea employed will be toward; 
the actual redemption of a like, 
Surely if a charitable diſpoſition 
contributes ſuch large ſums with 
chearfulneſs towards the building, 
furniture, and maintenance of hol 
Pitals, where a princely fortune iz 
frequently ſunk previous to the ex. 
pected good, and where the hopes 
of relief are equally uncertain to 
each individual, it will not refuſe a 
moiety immediately employed in 
ſuccouring a fellow creature iu the 
depth of diſtreſs, 

We muſt alſo urge that the ob- 
jects this inſtitution attempts to re- 
lieve, are the moſt pitiable of any 
that can be imagined. The defign 
of it is, to reſtore ſuch as have in 
an inſtant been numbered among /} th: 


dead, by ſome dreadful diſaiter, or | 


by ſome ſudden impulſe of phren- 


zy. : 

With reſpe@ to the latter claſs, 
although it is miſery in one ſhape 
or other that drives any one to 
commit the horrid crime of ſuicide, 
yet every ſerious and conſiderate 
mind muſt earneſtly wiſh to ſnatch 
them from ſuch a deſtruction; that 
their ſouls may not ruſh into the 
preſence of their Creator, ſtained 
with the guilt of murder z and that 
their relations may alſo be reſcued 
from the ſhame as well as loſs to 
which ſuch raſhneſs expoſes them. 
In ſome caſes, perhaps, they may re- 
peat their attempts, and elude all en- 
deavours to fave them; yet as their 


horrid deſigns are moltly the 9 
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a temporary phrenzy, there is the 
gteater reaſon to expect, that when 
returned to their ſenſes, they will 
rejoice in their eſcape, and cor- 
Gally thank their deliverers. And 
if indulgent benevolence has erect- 
ed hoſpitals for the removal of evils 
mankind bring upon then:ſelves by 
vicious gratifications, it muſt feel an 
additional pleaſure in recalling a 
miſerable creature from the very 
brink of eternity, into which he 
was precipitating himſelf by his 
own guilt. [Mr Hawes aſſures the 
writer, that none of the unhappy 
Ar guilty of ſuicide, who have 

ad the happineſs of being reſtored 
by the medical aſſiſtants of the ſo- 
ciety, have ever attempted to com- 
mit the fact again; but, on the 
contrary, have by their actions as 
well as words, expreſſed a due ſenſe 
of their deliverance.] 

A ſecond claſs are the induſtrious 
poor. Theſe from working upon 
water, mines, &c. are neceſſarily 
expoſed to the diſaſters mentioned 
above ; and have they nota kind of 
demand upon us, to interpoſe, and 
avert, if poſſible, the fatal conſe- 
8 to which they are rendered 
jable, by ſerving the community 
with their labours, and gaining an 
honeſt livelihood ? Nay, is it not 
our intereſt, as well as duty, to 
replace them, if poſſible, in their 
ſphere of uſefulneſs, that they may 
again work for their wives and fa- 
milies; whereby theſe may be 
ſnatched from immediate miſery 
and want, and the community be 
relieved from an expenſive buzden ? 

Sucheftabliſhments as ours intend 
alfo a general benefit. Bulinels or 
pleaſure, or ſome unforeſecn cauſe, 
expoſes every man, either in his 
own perſon or in his connections, 
to accidents by water. In other 
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caſes our ſation in life may be. 1 
different, and ſo remote from the 
party we aſſiſt, that it may become 
impoſſible for us ever to partake of 
any other benefit from our dona- 
tions, than the pleaſure of doing 
good; but every man living is ex- 
poſed to the accidents we are at- 
tempting to avert, either in his own 
perſon or connexions, without any 
exemption from age, ſex, or for- 
tune: and he may owe his own 
preſervation, or the preſervation of 
ſome one ſtill dearer to him, to 
that inſtitution he patronized from 
a motive of public utility. So that 
it ought to be confedered as a kind of 
inſurance of life rather than an affair 
of charity; as an afſiciation againſt 
thrſe calamities which are common to 
us all, And when it ſhall become 
extenſive, numbers will doubtleſs 
have cauſe to rejoice, that while 
they have been inſtrumental in ſa- 
vigg others, their own, or the lives 
of their deareſt relations, perha 
of their children, whoſe Leedlels 
and adventurous ſpirits are expoſing 
them to perpetual dangers, have by 
theſe means been protracted for 
ears. How many a parent is 
url ſubject to the danger of ſee- 
ing a ſprightly, thoughtleſs ſon, 
brought home to him a breathleſs 
corple! What would they not give 
at that inftant for the moſt diſtant 
hopes of recovery! | 
But the inſtitutions formed upon 
the plan, and for purpoſes ke ours, 


ſpeak with peculiar energy to the 


fi neſt feelings of the human heart. 
Death is univerſally dreaded as an 
evil, and thoſe eftabliſhments en 
have for their object the healing of 
diſeaſes, and reſtoration to vigorons 
active life, have juſtly been ranked 
amongſt the moſt, benevolent and 
uſeſul; but ſudden death, by ſome 

I fatal 
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fatal diſaſter, aggravates the ſtroke. 


It is reſented as a dreadful robbery 
which accident bas committed; 
and we lament the victim as cruelly 
and anguardediy ſtript, in a mo- 
ment, of the bleſſings he had the 
proſpett of enjoying for a ſeries of 
years. If there be, to every good 
man, a ſecret pleaſure in perform- 
ing acts of common beneficence, in 
being of cold utility to his fellow- 
creatures, how muſt his heart g/ow 
with ſatis faction, where he has been 
inſtrumental in reſtoring to the joy- 
ful arms of relatives and friends, a 
parents a child, a brother, or an 
ntimate, at the inſtant they are de- 
ploring his loſs with inexpreſſible 
anguiſh! We have too favourable 
an, opinion of the human heart, to 
ſuſpect that any one who calls him- 
ſelt a Chriſtian or a man, would 
refuſe to part with a much larger 
ſam, than that for which we ſolicit, 
in order to extricate a fellow-crea- 
ture, were he to behold him ſtrug- 
gling with the agonies of death ; 
or were he enabled by it to preſent 
aà father to the fatherleſs, a huſband 
to the widow, and a living child to 
the boſom of its diſtracted parents! 
And ſurely, it requires no great 
exertion of the imagination to paint 
this affecting ſcene in ſuch colours, 
as to induce every man, who makes 
the ſmalleſt preten ſions to benevo- 
lence, to concur with us in fo plea- 
ling, - delightful, ſo god-like a 
nt. ot | 
We have the additional pleaſure 
to acquaint the public, that other 


SST I 


ſocieties are forming for the ſame 
humane purpoſe. 


by our example, has likewiſe eſta. 
bliſhed an inſtitution for the reco. 
very of drowned perſons, under the 


patronage and influence of the | 


mayor and corporation ; and have 
done us the honour to adopt our 
plan, not only reſpecting the me- 
thods of treatment, and in the pre- 
miums they beſtow, but in the ap- 
pointment of medical aſſiſtants in 
different quarters of the town, Lord 
Cathcart has alſo generouſly under. 
taken to diffuſe, at his own ex- 
pence, a knowledge of the methods 
of treating perſons in ſuch unhappy 
circumſtances through various part; 
of Scotland. Nor can we doubt 
but ſo benevolent a deſign, ſuppon- 
ed by ſo reſpectable a character, 
will meetwith every encouragement 
on the other fide of the 'I' weed", 
And we are credibly informed, that 
other parts of the kingdom are 
likewiſe upon the eve of promotiny 
ſimilar eftabliſhments+, We can- 


not forbear uniting our ardent | 


wiſhes, that a mercitul Providence 
may, in like manner, ſmile upon 
their attempts, and that they may 
Join with us, not only in an honour- 
able but ſucceſsful league again 
the diſtreſſes of mankind. 

The ſociety, encouraged by the 
events of the year 1774, have ex- 
erted themſelveswith double vigour, 
if it be poſſible. I hey have print- 
ed a large number of advertiſe- 
ments, containing the methods of 


* The Board of Police in Scotland have ſince taken up this benevolent dee 
figh, at his Lordihip's recommendation ; and written circular letters on the oc- 
caſion, to the miniſters and inferior officers of the police, &c. in that part of 


our 1fland. 


+ Mr, Hawes has been fo kind as to inform the writer, that, accordingly, 
ſocieties of a ſimilar nature with that of London, have been lately formed 4 
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Briſtol, Liverpool, Colcheſten and Hull; as like wiſe at Corke in Ireland. 


treatment 


| Ve are afſursg | 
that the city of Norwich, animated 
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treatment alone, in order to'diſperſe 
them through various parts of the 
kingdom, eſpecially in fea-ports, 
and towns contiguous to large 11- 
yers, in order to diffuſe a knowledge 
of the means of aſſiſting perſons in 
{ach critical ſituations, and excite 
te inhabitants to form ſimilar in- 
ſtitutions, upon plans which ſhall 
appear to them moſt adyileable, 
They have likewiſe extended their 
rewards to a greater diſtance from 
the metropolis, and included every 
other inſtance of ſudden death, whe- 
ther by ſuffocation from noxious 
vapours, hanging, ſyncopies, thoſe 
that are frozen, &c. They are ſtill 
ſolicitous alſo to reward thoſe gen- 
tlemen, who have been the in{tru- 
ments of reſloration to life, with an 
honorary medal, in acknowledg- 
ment of their ſkill and generous aſ- 
fiduity : and, in ſhort, propoſe to 
purſue every other method that may 
enable them to be more extenſively 
vſeful, in ſaving the lives of their 
tellow-creatures, But, as the ex- 
pences neceſſary to proſecute ſo ex- 
teuſi ve a plan muſt be conſiderable, 
the ſociety hope that they fhall be 
encouraged and aſſiſted in their un- 
deriaking, by every one who calls 
himſelf a friend to humanity.” 


Names and Places of Abode of the 
Medical Aſiſtants. 
. Middleſex ſid: of the Thames, 
| MioDpLESEX.. 
Limehouſe— Mr. Smith. 
Radcliffe-Croſs—Mr. Patten and 
Mr. Cox. 
Shadwell--Mr. Bryen. 5 
Wapping — Mr. Marſhall, Mr. 
Pierce, Mr. Hodgſon, Mr. Wil- 


liams, Mr. Midford, and Mr. 


Teiſe. 


Bilingſgate—Mr. Vaux. 


Lawrence Poutney-lane - Mr. Bee. 


Great Eaſt- Cheap Dr. Letſom. 


E . 


Cornhill—Mr. Forſter, 
Broad-ſtreet—Dr. Kooyſtra. 
Garlick-Hill - Mr. Walford, 

Old Jewry--Mr, Sharpe. 
Queen-itreet, Cheapfide—Mr. Ar- 
miger. | 
Pater- noſter - ro- - Dr. Cogan, 
Fleet ſtreet - Mr. Forbes. | 
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Strand - Mr. Hawes, Mr, Clough, 


and Mr. Buck. 
Vork- Buildings Mr. Beaumont, 
Whitehall Mr. Andrews. : 
Downing: ſtreet, Weſtminſter—Dr. 
Bancroft. 
Weltmintter—Mr. Juſtamond, Mr. 
Harris, and Mr, Wright. 
Chelica— Mr, Halford, Mr. Green- 
head, and Mr. Kinnard. 
Parſon's Green—Dr. Cadogan and 
Mr. Meſſiter. b | 
Hammerſmith—Mr. Loveday, Mr, 
Palfer, and Mr. Terry. 
Chiſwick—Mr, Hedges and Mr, 
Teniſon. 
Brentford-Dr. Johnſon and Mr. 
Corſon, Meſſrs. Oliver and An- 
ſell, Mr. Downing, Mr. Hard- 
ing, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Webb. 
Ileworth—— Meſſrs. Dick and In- 
wood, | 4 
Twickenham Meſſrs. Beauchamp 
and Tondero, Mr. Gilchriſt. 
Hampton Mr. Griffenhoofe. 
Laleham— Mr. Birks. 
Sunbury Mr. Boone, 
Staines—- Mr. Pope. 


Dare 

Windſor— Dr. Biddle, Dr. Thacke- 

ray, Meſſrs, Aylett and William- 

ſon. 
Reading Mr. Hooper, Mr. Bully, 

and Mr. Goldwyer, 
Henley—Mr. Clowes. . _ * 
Great Marlow Mr. Bell, Mr, 
Eardley, and Mr. Sneath. 


SrRPENTINE RIVER, 
Enightſbridge—Mr. Jackſon. 


Piccadilly Mr. Billinghurſt. 


I 2 Kent 
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Kent and Surry fide of the Thames. 
KENT: 

Graveſend Mr. Bolger, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Harriſon, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Kite, and Mr. Mann. 

Woolwich—-Mr. Bickerton, Mr. 
Irvin, Mr. Tayler, and Mr. Wodd. 

Deptford Mr. Harriſon, Mr. Sut- 
ton. 

Greenwich Mr. Mills, Mr. 
Wheeler, Mr. Pocock. 

Tooley-ftreet—-Mr. Breach, Mr. 
Hooper, Meſſrs. Hawes and 
Leadham. 

Dock-Head—Mr. Penry. 

Allard's Point—Mr. Chapman, 

Rotherhithe— Mefirs. W. and G. 
Chapman, Mr. Gray, Mr. Mad- 
dox, Mr. Green. | 


SURRY. 
Blackfriars—Dr. Irving, Mr. Boyſe. 
Jambeth— Mr. Burgets, 
Batterſea - Mr. Lumſden. 
Wandiworth— Mr Squire. 
Putney— john Roſe, Eiq; Mr Nor- 

ris. | 

Fulham—Mr. Parry, Mr. Coghlan. 

Mortlake—Mr. Davis, Mr. King. 

Richmond—Dr. Baker, Mr. Jack- 
fon, Mr. Smith, 

Kingſton— Dr. Lewis, Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. Hemmings, Mr. Roots, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Waterhouſe. 

Walton Mr. Howard, 

Wey bridge - Mr. Webb. 

Cheitſey— Mr. Mapletoft, Mr. 
Smith. | 

New Rives.” 

Iſlington Mr. Hole and Mr. 
Church. | 

Hoxton Mr. Parkinſon, Hoxton- 
ſquare. 

Stoke: Neu ington— Mr. 

Mx. John: (WG. 1 
Hackney —— Mr. Downing, Mr. 
- Hayward, Mr. Toulmin, | 
Tottenham Mr. Holt. 
Edmonton — Mr. Abel. 


Garrett, 


PROJECTS 


ſons, in all appearance dead, may 


dle Temple, London 


* 


Eafield—--Meſſrs. Prichard and 
Sherwin, Mr Harriſon. 


Bow— Mr. Wilkinſon, Mr. Coles, Han 
E8ss E X. med 

Waltham- Abbey Mr. Cannon, treat 
Mr. Heron, Mr. Waddington. 0 
Stratford - Meſſrs How, Doyle, “ 
and Talbutt, Mr. Miller, Cow 
 HEerTrFokDsHikis. ful 


Hertford —— Mr. Chandler, Mr. : 


Froſt, Mr. Cutler, hun 
Ware—--Mr. Burr, Mr. Welford, by. 
Mr. Worſley. Ho 
Cheſhunt———DPr. Napier, Mu, e 
Hooper, Mr Saunders. Fal 
Hoddeſdon—Mr. Eaker. _ 


The treaſurer of the ſociety, up- 
on receiving a letter from one or D. 
more of the medical aſũſtants, that 
a drowned perſon was immediately 
received, and all neceſſary aHRapce 
given, is authorized to pay the re- . 
wards firſt mentioned, p. 101. P 

The ſociety having extended their 
rewards to ſo many places, it. is 
earneſtly to be withed, that a pro- 
per attention be paid to their hu- 
mane endeavours, ſo that no unfor- MI + 


tunate object may be conſigned to g 
the grave, until the proper methods 1 
of treatment have been diligently 

uſed, it being now ſo obvious that b 
by a ſteady perſeverance many per- ! 


be reſtored to life, to the commu- 
nity, and to their friends. 

The ſociety will be much obliged 
to medical gentlemen, in town er 
country, to communicate any caſe 
of recovery, together with the means 
made uſe of, to James Horsfall, 
Eſq; treaſure to the ſociety, Mid- 


The ſociety alſo aſſure the pub- 
Tic, that they will pay the above 
rewards both in ſucceſsful and un- 
ſucceſsful caſes, which ſhall be treat- 
ed at Blackwall, Teddington, 

ö n enen 


Hampton - Court, &c. where no 
medical gentlemen reſide, upon the 
rreaſurer's receiving a letter from 
wo of the principal inhabitants, 
tat the method of treatment laid 
dewn by the ſociety was uſed for 
full two hours, | 

Sub criptions forcarrying on this 
humans undertaking are received 
by the following gentlemen: James 
Horsfail, Eigq; treaſuter, Middle— 
Temple; Dr. Cop an, No tl, 
Pater-nviter-Row ; Mr. Hawes, 
apothecary, No. 221, Strand. 


- 


D:/cription of a Machine for ſaving 
Perſons and Effe&s from Fire. 


k fimple ſtate, conſiſts of a 
pole, a rope, and a baſket. 

The pole js of fir, or a common 
ſcaifold pole, of any convenient 
length from thirty-ſix to forty-fix 
ſect ; the diameter at bottom, or 
greateſt end, about five inches; and 
at the top, or ſmalleſt eud, about 
three inches. At three feet from 
the top is a mortice through the 


near;y the ſame diameter as the 
pole in that part. 

The rope is about three quarters 
of an inch diameter, and twice the 
length of the pole, with a ſpring 
hook at one end, to paſs through 
the ring in the handle of che baſket 
when uſed ; it is put through the 
mortice over the pulley, and the 
drawn tight on each ſide to near the 
bottom of the pole, and made faſt 
there till wanted, 


The baſket mould be of ſtrong 


long, two feet and a half wide, 
Tounged off at the corners, and four 
fect ceep, rounding every way at 
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HIS machine, in its moſt 


pole, and a pulley fixed to it of 


wicker-work, three feet and a half 


I17 
the bottom. To the top of the baſ- 
ket is fixed a ſtrong 1ron curve or 
handle, with an eye or ring in the 
middle ; and to one fide of the baſ- 
ket, near the top, is fixed a (mall 
cord, or guide-rope, of about the 
length of the pole. 

When the pole is raiſed, and ſet 
againſt a bouſe over the window 
from which any perſons are to 
eſcape, the manner of uſing it is ſo 
plain and obvious, that it needs not 
to be deſcribed. 

The moſt convenient diſtance 
from the houſe, for the foot of the 
pole to ſland, where practicable, is 
about twelve or fourteen feet, 

If two ſtrong iron ſtraps, about 
three feet long, rivetted to a bar 
croſs, and ſpreading about fourteen 
inches at the foot, were fixed at the 
bottom of the pole, this would pre- 
vent its turning round or ſhipping 
on the pavement. 

And if a ſtrong iron hoop, ar 
ferale, rivetted (or welded) to. a 
ſemi-circuler piece of iron ſpread- 
ing about twelve inches, and po:nt- 
ed at the ends, were fixed on at the 
top of the pole, it would prevent its 
ſiding againft the wall. 

V/hen theſe two laſt mentioned 
irons are fixed on, they give the 
pole all the ſteadineſs of a ladder. 

And becauſe it is not eaſy, except 
to perſons who have been uſed to it, 
to raiſe and ſet upright a pole of 
forty feet or more in length, it will 
be convenient to have two ſmall 
poles, or ſpars of about two inches 
diameter, fixed to the fides of 
the great pole at about two or 
three feet above the middle of 
it, by iron eyes rivetted to two 
plates, fo as to turn every way; the 
lower end of theſe ſpars to reach 
within a foot of the bottom of the 
great pole, and to have ferules and 

I 3 Hort 
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pavement, when uſed occaſionally 
to ſupport the great pole, like a 
tripod. | | 
here ſhould be two ſtrong aſh 
trundles let through the pole, one at 


four feet, and one at five feet from 


the bottom, to ſtand out about eight 
incls on each ſide, and to ſerve as 
handles, or to twilt the rope round 
in lowering a very heavy weight, 

If a block and pulley were fixed 
at about the middle of the rope, 


above the other pulley, and the 


other part of the rope made to run 
double, it would diminiſh any 
weight in the baſketnearly ore half, 
and be very uſeful in drawing any 
perſon up, to the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
in the chambers, or for removing 
any effects out of a chamber, which 
it might be dangerous to attempt 
ty the fairs. | 

Ir has been proved, by repeated 
trials, that ſuch a pole as we have 


been ſpeaking of can be raiſed from 


the ground, and two or three per- 
ſons taken out of the upper win- 
dos of an houſe and ſet down ſafe- 
Ty in the ſtreet, in the ſpace of 35 
jeconds, or a little more than half 
a minute, | | 
Sick and infirm perſons, women, 
children, and many others, whocan- 
not make uſe of a ladder, may be 
ſafely and eaſily brought down trom 
any of the windows of an houſe on 
fire by this machine, and by putting 
a ſhort pale through the handles of 
the baiket, may be 1emoved to any 
diſtance without being taken out of 
the baſket, Ihe pole mult always 
have the rope ready fixed to it, and 
may be conveniently. laid up upon 
two or three iron hooks, under any 
ſhed or gate-way, and the baikert 
ſhould be kept at the watch-houſe. 
When the pole is laid up, the two 


* 
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ſhort. ſpikes to prevent ſliding on the ſpars ſhou!d always be turned to- 


wards the head of it. 


The baſket ſhould be made of | 


peeled rods, and the pole and {pars 
painted of a light ſtone colour, to 
render it more viſible when uſed 
in the night. 

Watchmen and others ſhould be 
exerciſed in the uſe of it; aad it 
might perhaps be adviſeable for pa- 
riſhes to allow five or ſx ſhillings 
to the firit pole brought to any fire. 

The machine may alſo be uſelul 
to workmen in various branches, 
who have any thing to do aloft on 
the outſide of houles, and will not 
be more expenſive than a common 
ſtandard ladder. 


Remarks on Fire ladders. 


Since the above contrivance has 
been offered to the public, I have 
obſerved that an intended improve- 
ment has been made to ſeveral! of 
the ſite-ladders, (which the differ- 
ent pariſhes in this metropolis are, 
by act of parliament, obliged to 
keep) by adding ſpars to the lad- 
ders as deſcribed to the fire pole; 
bur through the ignorance or inat- 
tention of the people employed to 
fix them, theſe {pars are of no man- 
ner of uſe; on the contrary, they 
muſt rather obſtruct thoſe employed 
in raiſing them on any emergency ; 
for ſuch ladders as I have ſeen with 
theſe additional ſpars, have them 
fixed within a few feet of the top 
of the ladder, with the ends ſo long, 
as to reach almoſt to the foot of it; 
but to render theſe ſerviceable, they 


muſt be fixed aboat three or four, 


feet only above the middle of the 
ladder, according to the length of 
it, with the oppoſite ends lying 
along the ſmall part or top of the 
ladder, in the manner deſcribed 1n 
the account of the fire-pole ; by 

which 
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«hich means only they can be uſe- 

fol in raiſing it. \ 
This obſervation is intended 

for the public good, and as a hint 


o ſuch pariſh oficers and others 


who have the care and direction of 
the parliamentary fire-ladders. 
Bucklerſbury, Yours, &c. 
Sept. 18. | | G. 


N. B. The length of theſe ſpars 
muit he in proportion to the length 
of the ladder, agreeable to the di- 

rections given in the deſcription of 
the fire-pole. 

We cannot conclude this article 
better, than by the following hu- 
mane and generous advertiſement, 
fuck up in ſeveral places at the weſt 
end of London ; and hope it will 
prove an example to other gentle- 
men of the ſame profeſſion with 
thoſe therein mentioned: 


F I. X E. 

WHEREAS great deſtrudtion 
often happens by fire for want of a 
ſpeedy ſupply of water and engines; 
and as it has been found that, for 
the ſake of rewards given by act of 
parliament, a combination has late- 
ly been entered into amongſt the 
keepers of pariſh engines to pre- 
vent immediate notice being given 
to the owners and keepers of pri- 
vate engines, who have horſes and 
every means of quick conveyance in 
that dreadful calamity of fire; in 
conſequence of which delay, fires 
very often ariſe to a great head : 
therefore for the preventing of ſuch 
celay in future, the following gen- 
tlemen, brewers, viz Mr. Cox, 
Baynbrigg-Rreet, St. Giles's;/MeſT. 
Hammond, Gifford, and Co. Caſ- 
tle-ſtieet, Long Acre; Mr. Maſon, 


Broad ftreet, St Giles's; and Mr. 


Hucks, Bloomibury, do give this 
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public notice, that they will not 
permit or fuffer any of their ſervarits 
to claim or take any of the rewards! 
given by the ſaid att for bringing 
their engines to fires ; which they 
hope will not only be the means of 

preventing the ſaĩd combination in 
future, but alſo ftir up every perſon 
to give immediate notice to the gen- 
tlemen above- named on the fiſt 

breaking out of any fire within a 
reaſonable diſtance from their re- 

ſpective brewhonſes, who will not 

only order their engines cut, with 
proper ailitance, but alſo ſend with 
them a quantity of water on their 
drays, in caſks, to work them until 

a ſufficient ſupply of it comes into 

the different pluꝑs belonging to the 
ſeveral water companies; which 

may be a means of preventing that 

dreadful havock which is often oc- 

caſioned by the want thereof. 


—— — — =— 


Recpie for an excellent Coſmetic, as 
well as Preventative and Remedy 
for thoſe nauſeens and flubborn Di, 
orders, the Scald Head and Itch ; 
and all other Diforocrs, both inter- 
nal and external, proceeding from 
Worms, in Man or Beaft ; which 
Recipe, accordingly, wwas ſome time 
ago found very beneficial in a Mor- 
tality among the Calves; by Docter 
Cook of Leigh, in Eſfjex, | 


Leigh, Eſſex, Feb. 1, 1775. 
- Experientia Docet. 


S a lucky diſcovery of a pro- 

per medicine that could cure 
the infectious diſtemper of horned; 
cattle, would certainly prove of uni- 
verſal utility to the public, I Here: 
humbly propoſe the following pre- 
ſcriptzon, not indeed on certainty! 
of tuccels, as having no inſtance of 
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its efficacy as yet, but hereafter to 
make'trial of, as experience teaches 
knowledge. ee e 
The recipe is cheap, and its ap- 
plication eaty. If that theory be 
true, that ſuch infectious diſeaſes 
originally proceed from animalcula 
preying _—_— the blood and juicer, 
it is highly probable this fate mi- 
neral water, may not only cure the 
cattie after infection, but if pre- 
viouſly applied to, may even pre- 
vent the catching the diſeaſe alto. 
Was it for nomore than its many 
well known virtues in venereal 
caſes ; in curing ſcald heads; open- 
ing obſtructions; waſhing ulcers ; 
killing worms ; and all other ver- 
min, whether internally or exter- 
' nally ſubſiſting, by drinking it 
freely in the hiſt caſe, and waſhing 
the ſkin often therewith, in the laſt; 
It is well worth recommending as 
a general, neat, ſafe, cheap, and 
caiy preparation of ſimple mercury, 
an excellent medicine of many vir- 
tues, fit for all ages, elimates, and 
ſeaſons, much to be withed for, and 
| greatly wanted, and 1- no more at 
laſt than {imple rain water impreg— 
nated with the moſt minute ſmooth 
particles of pure mercury, or quick- 
 filver; as ſafe to uſe, both inter- 
nally and externally, as mother's 
milk, and yet as inſipid as water 
itſelf was beſore put thereto. 
Boil two gallons of ſoft water on 
ene pound of purified quick-filver 
til! half the water is waſted, or a 
leſſer, or greater quantity at a 
time, and that proportionably, as 
nerded; after which pou: both into 
'a bottle; to be ready ſor uſe; ſhake 
them well firſt every time when 
about to uſe it; give to either man, 
or beaſt, as much and oſten, as they 
can well drink, tokill worms in the 
stomach, inteſtines, bowels, and 
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blood, either by itſelf, or daſhed 
with milk, or white wine, both for 
change and flomach's ſake; and 
for cutaneous feculencies, to wah 
the ſkin of both with the ſame mer. 
curial decoction, warmed every 
day, as freely as with plain water, 
which wipe not off, but let dry in, 

It was of ſervice once in pre- 
ſerving the farmers calves, When 
there was ſome time ago a moria- 
lity among them, occaſioned (25 
was diſcovered by opening them 
for examination) from worms found 
in their bowels; from a recipe of 
this kind, publiſhed by me in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

This ümple and ſafe preparation, 
makes a very neat cure for the itch, 
ſcab, ſcurf, and all other foulnels 
of the ſkin, and is likewiſe a ſafe, 
clean, and excellent coſmetic lo- 
tion for ladies faces. For ſuch uſes 
make it thus, 

Poil two quarts of water on font 
ounces of quick-filver till half the 
water is waſted ; put both in 2 
bottle for uſe. The fame quick- 
hiver will ſerve to boil acain the 
ſame way as often as freſh mercu— 
rial water 1s needed. 

But not to take my ſingle word 
for it, To be better credited in 
what 1 write, | will quote two good 
authorities therefore, one no leſs 
than the late excellent philoſopher, 
the honourable Robert Boyle, iq; 
from page 392 of his Sceptieal 
Chemiſt, as it thould be ſpelt, (and 
not chymiſt, as it moſt commonly 
is) who, near the end of his treatiſe, 
writes thus thereon : 

+ Quickſilver itſelf alſo, though 
the corpuſcles it conſiſts of be ſo 
very {mall as to get into the pores 
of that cloſeſt, and compaQett of 
bodies, gold, is yet (you know) 
altogether taſteleſs ; and our Her: 
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mont ſeveral times tells us, that 
fair water wherein a little quantity 
of quick ilver has lain for ſome 
time, tho? it acquire no certain 
talle, or other ſenſible quality from 
the quickſilver, yet it has a power 
to deflroy worms in human bodies, 
which he does much, but not cauſe- 
leſsly extol. I remember a great 
lady that had been eminent for 
beauty in diverſe courts, confeſſed 
to me, that this inſipid liquor was 
of all innocent wathes for the face, 
the beſt that ſhe ever met with.“ 

Next, Helmont, in Vol. II. of 
his Ortus Medicine, p. 576, writes 
thus: 

„Si nempe argentum vivum 
maceretur in magua aquæ commu- 
nis quantitate. Heœc namque, etſi 
ne minimum quid de argen vivo 
in ſe ſorbeat, aut ad ſui naturam 
convertere queat: attamen ab ar- 
gento vivo p:oprietatem, non item 
ſubſlantiam mutuat, fic ut pota aqua 
ejuſmodi necet lumbricos univerſos, 
& aſcarides, exiſtentes etiam, quo 
potus ite nunquam pervenit: quip- 
pe qui mox totus in lotium rapitur. 
Fitque aqua iſta contra Jumbricos 
validior, ſi ſemel cum argentv vivo 
bullierit. Sic unica uncia argenti 
vivi millies poterit menſuram aquæ 

taficere, attamen permanere in pon- 
dere, & proprietate, pritiiais, &c.“ 

In Engliſh thus: If quickfilver 
be ſtezped in a large quantity of 
common water ; for this water, 
although it doth not ſip up any of 
the quick-filver into itſel?, or is 
not able to convert it into its own 
nature, yet it borrows a property, 
not likewiſe a ſubſtance from the 
quick-filver, ſo as that ſuch water 
being drank, doth kill all kinds of 
worms, and aſcarides, alſo thoſe 
which exiſt where that drink never 
comes, becauſe it is that Which is 
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ſoon wholly ſnatched into urine. 
And that water becomes ſtronger 
againſt worms, if it hall once boil 
with the quick- ſilver: ſo one ſin- 
gle ounce, of quick-filver ſhall be 
able a thouſand times to infect a 
meaſure of water, and yet remain 
in its ancient weight and property, 

I quote this paſſage only for the 
fact, and not the theory, which is 
both faataſtical and falſe; for the 
Whey iſh colour the quickiilver com- 
municates to the water, proves the 
ſolution of ſome of its particles 
among thoſe of the water that is 
boiled thereon ; and it is known to 
decreaſe in weight, and waſte alſo 
by many repeated boilings; ſo that 
it is ſtrange {o eminent a chemiſt 
ſhould teach ſuch erroneous doc- 
trine, and ſubſtitute an unintelli- 
gible and metaphyſical philoſo- 
phy, which not only betrays the 
chemical, but alſo chimerical en- 
thuſiaſt, as he, his fon, and even 
Paracelſus, all three certainly were. 


Some Account of the luſtitution, and 
preſent promiſing State, &C. of 
an Undertaking for uſefully employ- 
ing Female Intaints, eſpecially thoje 
of the Poor, in the Blond and Black 
Silk Lace, and Thread Lace Ma- 
nufaturies, &c. From Papers, &c. 
ſup: lied by the Proprietors. 
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VERY deſign which tends to 
1 promote the commercial inte- 
reſt of a country is worthy obſerva- 
tion; but that, which at the time 
that it ffrengthens the hands of in- 
duſtry, advances the temporal and 
eternal weltare of our feliow-crea- 
tures, in an eſpecial manner merits 
attention. How far the PROpR1E- 
TORS of this undertaxing may be 
able to effect ſo ſalutary a work, is 
ſubmi:ted to the public. 


They 
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They premiſe, that by many 


years aſſidoity, and the molt diligent 


enquiry, they have diſcovered the 
minutiæ in preparing the materials, 
which conſlitute the ſuperior excel- 
lence of the foreign, and can in- 
dubitably prove—it properly en- 
couraped, —that they will be able 
not only to vie with, but to exceed 
in beauty and fabrics, the goods 
manufactured in- FRANCE; where 
many thouſands —wotnen and chil- 
ren, —are conſtanily employed in 
this branch; and it is the FRENCH 
plan 1MPROVED, Which the PRo— 
PAIETORS of the Lok Dod manu- 
factory have adopted. The advan- 
tages to be derived from it, are 
briefly theſe. The employing of 
female infants, eſpecially thoſe of 
the poor, from five years old and 
upwards, will introduce an early 
familiar habit of induſtry among 
the moiſt indigent of the commu- 
nity, and Jay a foundation for pre- 
ſerving them from thoſe dangers 
and misfortunes to which, — from 


their ſex and fituations,—they are 


ſo peculiarly expoſed. 

Almoſt infinite are the number 
of perſons in the metropolis and its 
vicipage, whoſe children are too 
numerous to receive a maintenance, 
much leſs an education from them: 
what then muſt be the portion of 
the daughters of ſuch unhappy pa- 
rents? Poor and 1gnorant as they 
are, and encompaſted with every 
temptation, they are too often dri- 
yen to deſtruction, long before their 
paſſions can have any thare in their 
guilt; and that principally, if not 
entirely, for want of- employment 
ſuitable to their tender age; fo as 
to become, in time, both in body 
and mind, the molt wretched part 
of the community ; firſt a ſnare to 
others, then a loathſome burthen to 
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themſelves; and all the while 3 
heartbreak- and diſgrace to their 
wretched families. To remedy the(s 
evils, and if poſſible prevent them; 
to encourage induſtry, by employ. 
ing a number of female infants, c. 
pecially of the poor; and to ſave ſo 
conhderahle an annual remittance 
to FRANCE, amountiag perhaps 
to about four hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, is the intent of the 
preſent plan. 

The moſt fertile ſo:l, when ne». 
lected, produces only nxious weeds 
and venomous reptiles; but when 
the careſul hand of induſtry ma- 
nures and cultivates the earth, then 
vegetation rears its verdurous head; 
a rich increaſe repays the labourer's 
toil! It is the fame thing with 
youth. The filk-worm, till the 
uſe of its labouts came to be known, 
probably was neglected, and held 
in the ſame light with other rep- 
tiles; but, when the utility of its. 
web was diſcovered, it obtained 
the attention of mankind, who ſoon 
found it their intereſt to promote 
that beautiful and proßtable pre- 
ſent of nature, the wealth flowing 
from which, gives tupport and hap- 
pineſs to millions. 

But to return to our plan of em- 
ployment: Did it tend to inftill 
into the minds of its objects ſenti— 
ments beyond the ſphere in which 
providence hath placed them, did 
it propoſe a ſcheme of life repup- 
nant to their ſubordinate ſituations, 
an unanfwerable objeftion might 


be made to it; but, founded as it 


is on a commercial and even moral 
ſyſtem, it not only inculcates the 
neceſlity of induſtry, but introduces 
the mind, at an carly period when 
it is moſt ſuſceptible ot 1mprethon; 
to a familiar acquaintance with the 
oracles of truth, Religion is the 

grand 
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gtand baſis of all moral and ſocial 
virtues, on the practice or neglett 
of which the diſtinction between 
the decent and profane, muſt be al- 
lowed to depend. Now, to culti- 
vate that etherial principle in its 
various departments, to prune the 
luxuriant f liage, to nurture the en- 
grafted ſcion, and lead it to per- 
ſection; to harmonize, in ſhort, 
the labour of the body in its dif— 
ferent organs with the improve— 
ment of the mind, is, as much as 
any other, one of the important 
ends of this inſtitution ; as will, it 
is humbly preſumed, evidently ap- 
pear by the following flate .of the 
manufacturies, eſtabliſhed in the 
year 1775. Two manufaQuuries 
have been opened, one at No.14.1n 
Mary-la-bone-Lane, and James's- 


Street, Weſtminſter ; in which more 


than three hundred guls are em- 
ployed, who give good evidence 
of their capacity and alacrity to 
learn; many, who have not been 
in there above ſix months, carry- 
ing home to their parents from five 
to ſeven ſhillings a month, with 
an expectation of more as they im- 
prove. They are beſides provided 
with books, and inſtructed in ſpel- 
ling, reading, and religious duties, 
at the expence of the ProyRit- 
TORS. 

heſe manufaQuries afford a 
pleaſing ſcene of induſtry, perhaps 
not to be equalled in England. 'The 
allduity and improvement of the 
children in them exceed the expec- 
tations even of the PROPRIETORS 
themſelves, and prove that nothing 
but time and encouragement are 
wanting, to enable theſe little fe- 
male artiſans to produce Lacs ſu- 
prior to the FRENCH. 

Many girls, out of the fruits of 
their labour, have already been 
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able to cloath themſelves, ſo as to 
make a more decent appearance 
than when admitted ; they have 
moreover evideitly acquired ſuch 
an habic of induſtry, and orderly 
behaviour, as to afford an unqueſ- 
tionable teltimony, that the under- 
taking muſt, if properly ſupport- 
ed, anſwer every end propoſed by 
It, 

By a contrivance to keep the 


pillows from reſting on their laps, 


with the opportunity of ſtanding to 
the work, the objection to a con- 
ſtant farting, and the effects that 
ſuch a poſition might produce, are 
obviated. | 

The rooms in which the children 
work are ſpacious and lightſome, 
with ſtoves to keep them warm; 
and ventilators to let off the foul, 
or bring in freſh, air; and, more- 
over, the doors and windows are 
conſtantly kept open, when the 
weather will admit it, during the 


children's abſence. The hours of 


working are very moderate, But, 
what perhaps is of more conſe- 
quence than any other circum- 
ſtance, the greateſt care is taken in 
chuſing the miſtreſſes put over the 
children. 

It is, further, the intention of 
the PROPRIETORS, in caſe they 
meet with ſuthcientencouragement, 
ty build or take a houſe for the 
purpole of harbouring ſuch chil- 
dren, as may have no parents, or 
only ſuch as it would be. belt not 


to leave them with, They mould 


likewiſe be glad to have it in their 


power to accommodate_them with 


a chapel within doors, to avoid 
the danger that may attend their 
going out to perform their religious 
duties; in which caſe too, as in o- 


ther charities, thoſe children, wich 
{hogld be found to have good voices 


and 
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2nd good ears, might be inflracted 
in muſic, and therehy enabled, not 
only to afford a rational entertain— 
ment to the public, but contribute 
to the ſupport of the 1n{ticution, 
which had brought to light, and 
cultivated talents, that might af- 
terwards prove highly beucficia] to 
themielves. 

Terms of fubſeription are at the 
rate of two guineas for a ticket, 
which will procure the child bring. 
ing it an admittançe to the manu» 
factury neareſt to her habitation; 
thete to be provided, by the Pao- 
PRIETORs, with all neceſiary ma- 
terials, and likewiſe inſtructions for 
working up theſe materials, &c. 
all without any further expence to 
the ſubſcribers. 

Thoſe children who are very 
young or infirm, as they will re- 
quire more time for tuition, muſt 
be em;Joyed fix months before they 
receive any allowance. | 

Theſe who are ſeven years of age, 
and of courſe capable of receiving 
a more expeditious inſtruction, will 
receive pay at the end of three 
months. 

Should any | child be found un- 
ft for the bufineſs within the firſt 
month, the ſubſcriber is to have 
notice of it, and will be at liberty 


to ſend another in her lead. Or if 


any child dees not conform to 
the printed rules and orders, after 
the three months appropriated to 
the learning of the buſineſs, and 
during Which time the children 
muſt conſtantly attend, unleſs ill, 
her ticket-is foricnied, and the can 
never, again be admiited into the 
manyfacury. | 

Her Mott Beben eee 
their Royal Highnefies the Petr 
CESSES, ard the Princeſs AMtL1A, 
with numbers of the Noviriry, 
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have condeſcended to viſit the ma. 
nufaQury, and expreſſed their ap- 
probation of the undertaking, 

Thoſe l.av1ts who wiſh to en. 
courage this laudable undertak' ns, 
in which the happineſs of ſo many 
are concerned, may be ſur plied 
with Lace by the Proprietors ERV. 
ANT and Co. at theit Wants 
uc ust, No. 161, near Stratford. 
place, in Oxford ftreet ; who have 
allo eflabliſhted manufatturics jv ihe 
country on an entire new plan; 
and, tio render their endeavodts 
more extenſtvely uſeful, they are 
determined to diſpoſe of ther laces, 
&c. upon ivch reaſonable terms, 
as will, they hope, ſuſſiciendly apo- 
logize for their felling only for 
prelent money, without their ab- 
lerving the impoſſibility of any) pri- 
vate property being ſufhcient to 
ſupport ſuch an undertaki ing on 
the footing of credit. 

Such LAUiEs and GENTLEMEN, 
as are den rous of ſeeing theſe Ma- 
NUFACTURIES, may be accommo- 
dated with tickers for that purpoſe, 
at the above warehouſe, Ihe time 
of VIS r TI S for that at No. 14, 

Jary-la bone-Lane, is every Mon- 
day, from ten to three o'clock ; and 
tor that in James's-Stieet, Weſt- 
minſter, every Tueſday, at the 
ſame hours. 

Among the very reſpectable ſub- 
ſeribers to this undertaking, the 


Proprietors have the honour and 


happinels of counting, her Molt 
Gracious MaJjesTyY ; her Royal 
Higbnets, the Princeſs Royal; her 
Royal Highneſs, the Princeſs Au- 


gulla; ber Royal Highneſs, the 


Princeſs Amelia; his Grace, the 
Duke of Portland; the Rt. Hon. 
the. Earl of Beſborough ; Lady May 


Cooke; her Grace, "the Duchet« of 


Argyle; her Grace, the Duche!s 
0 


r 


of Northumberland; her Grace, 
the Ducheſs of Buccleugh ; Coun- 
tels Spencer; Lady Juliana Penn; 
Hon. T. Penn, Eſq; Lady Caroline 
Egerion; her Grace, the Ducheſs 
of Bridgewater; Lady Caroline 
Peachy 53 Lady Chariotta Finch; 
Lady Harriot Convers; Lady Ca- 
roline Egerton; her Grace, the 
Ducheſs Dowager Beaufort; Lady 
Mary Ilfabella Somerſett; Lady 
Elizabeth Compton; Lady Louiſa 
Connolly; Lady Dartrey; Lady 
Harriot Spencer; Lady Caroline 
Koerton ; Hon, Mrs. Raby Vane; 
her Grace, the Ducheſs of Man- 


cheſter ; Lady Dowager Waltham; 


Sir Philip Gibbs, Bart. Lady 
Mayne ; Lady Yonge ; Lady Fran- 
cis Burgoyne ; Lady Dow. Galway; 
Lady Frances Fitzwilliam ; Lady 
Bingham ; Lady Dow. Albemarle; 
Lady Dow. Galway; Earl of Ga1l- 
ford; Lady Caroline Montague; 
the Hon. Mrs. Hatton; Lady 
Mayne; Lady Elliot Murray; the 
Rev. and Hon. Archdeacon Harlev; 
Counteſs Gower ; Lady Goodear; 
her Grace, the Ducheſs of An- 
caſter; Lady Jones; Lady Lang- 
ham; Lady Dow. Yonge ; Lady 
Mary Cholmondeley ; Lady Louiſa 
Leveſon Gower ; her Grace, the 
Ducheſs of Mancheſter ; the Hon. 
Mrs Hatton, Lady Caroline Eger- 
ton; the Hon. Mrs. How ; Lady 
Viſcount Folkſtone; the Honour- 
able Henry Fane ; Marchioneſs of 
Tweedale ; his Grace, the Duke of 
Northumberland ; her Grace, the 
Ducheis of Buccleugh. + 
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An Addreſs to the Farmers of Great- 

B itain oz the great Advantages 
of ſetting Wheat, inſtead of ſonving 
it in the uſual way, 
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OME of you have often been 
x } amuſed with fchemes of Hauſ- 
bandry, by men of no practical 
knowledge, doubtleſs with a lauda- 
ble intention, but who, for want 
of that grand requiſite, experience, 
could only engage men of reading, 
or ſpeculation, whoſe approbation 
alone could be the reward of 'the 
benevolent theoriſts, But what J 
have now to propoſe to you, was 
begun by a man of your own pro- 
teſhon, adopted by his neighbours. 
from a perſuaſion of its utility, and 
now, from repeated and experi- 
mental proofs, diffuſing itſelf thro? 
a large county,” "The practice [ 
mean, is ſetting of wheat, which 
was firſt begun a few miles weſt 
of Norwich, by a little farmer, on 
about an acre of land. The ſucceſs 
was more than proportioned to his 
ideas, and was preſently adopted 
by many who had before made it a 
ſubject of ridicule. For four or five 
years its practice has progreſſively 
enlarged, and ſome of the largelt 
farmers, as well as many public- 
ſpirited gentlemen of Norfolk, be- 
gan, laſt ſeed- time, to practiſe it; 


and J have juſt received an informa- 


tion from one of the former, that 
he is perfectly aſfured he has a quar- 
ter per acre more in this mode. 
than by the ordinary practice. 

In whatever light this practice rs 
viewed, it is an additional concilia- 
tion to its being generally adopted. 
The firſt ſaving of ſeed is adequate 
to the extraordinary expence, which 
expence goes to labourers, women, 
and children, of coarſe” centers in 
the parochial benefit; the ſeed is 
lodged beyond the reach of vermin 
and froſt; the weeds from the ſpriug- 
ing crop, are eaſter eradicated'; the 
ears are larger, with but little in- 
equality of fize conſequent; no 

Fin a0, dwariſh 
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dwarfiſn or unripe ears, a preven- 


tion to an early harvelt ; the grain 
of an equal and fuller body, and 
ſpecifically weightier per - buſhel 
than an equal feed ſown on a pro- 
portionally matured. ſoil. With 
theſe various and experimented ad- 
vantages, 1 cannot bat earueſtly re- 
commend it to the farmers of other 
counties; whence follows a recital 
of the mode of planting it, which 
is moſt advantageouſly practiſed on 
à clover ſtubble, or on thoſe lands 
where trefoil and graſs- ſeeds were 


ſown the ſpring preceding the laſt, 


and on which the cattle have pal- 
tured during thelaſt ſummer. Theſe 
grounds, ho the uſual manuring, 
are once turned over by the plough, 
in an extended turf, or flag, about 
ten inches over, along which aman, 
who 1s called a dibbler, with two 
ſetting irons, ſomewhat thicker 
than ram-rods, enlarged near the 
end, and then terminating in a 
point, with caſes of wood at the 
other ends for handles; with theſe 


he ſteps backwards along the turf, 


and makes his holes about three or 
four inches aſunder, and one inch 
deep, into each of which holes the 
droppers (women, boys, or gitls,) 
drop one, two, or three grains, 
but two are held preferable ro one, 


or more; after which a gate, with 


branches of thorns run through its 
ledges or rails, drawn by a horſe, 


filts'up the holes, and cloſes the 


Operation. r 
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Merbodef drying, combining, and pre- 
ſerwing all Sorts of Flants and 

\ Roots, for the purpoſe of affording 

plenty, cheap, wholefome: and pa- 

latable Food, for the Uſe of Man. 

Tmparted by John George Eiſen, 
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Paftor of Torma, in Livonia, 
and Fellow of the Free Oeconomi. 
cal Society at St. Peterſburgh, 


LL the methods of drying 
A plants hitherto in uſe, are 
attended with the inconveniences 
of either ſcorching them, or allow. 
ing them to begin to periſh, or 
expoſing them to filth. The ſun. 
damenial idea of my method of 
drying, is to avoid all theſe faults, 
and fimply, to evaporate the wa- 
tery parts out of the plants, leay- 
ing them in all other reſpects near. 
ly as poſſible in their natural ſtate: 
for thus upon being put into water, 
they can eaſily recover, to a great 
degree, their original qualities, the 
moiſture readily re- entering the un- 
diſturbed fibres. This is effected 
by applying to them a proper de- 
gree of heat, and continuing it 11! 
they are quite dry. 
Moſt plants, but particularly 
thoſe Which are white, muſt be put 


to dry immediately as they are ga- 


thered, without being ſuftered to 
wither in the leaſt. Several ve- 
getables ſhould be ſcalded before 
they are dried, and theſe al ſo ſnould 
be laid on the love the infant 
the hot-water is poured off from 
them. 8 
The drying ſtove may be bui! 
with horizontal layers of bricks 
about three feet high; upon it is 
fitted a frame in which coarſe lines 
are ſtretched acroſs ; thele ſupport 
the plants to be dried, which are 
laid upon a linen cloth. Over 
the ſtove is hung a ladder, upon 
which any plant taken from the 
ſtove before it was quite dry, that 
it might not be ſcorched, is laid 
in ſieves or frames, to complete 
the drying. And indeed many 
vegetables may be dried through- 
out 
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ontas well upon this ladder as upon 
the ſtove itſelf. 

Several plants can be dried in 
hot ſunſhine, without loſing any of 
their virtues, notwithſtanding the 
vulgar prejudice; Or they may be 
dried in a hot room, a malt-kiln, 
or the like. The half ſtoves in Ruſ- 
fa are very proper for the purpoſe. 

To carry on this drying in a 
large way, long ſtoves ſhould be 
built with chambers above, into 
which the frames might be ſhoved 
from without to avoid the heat.— 
Such as they uſe on the Rhine for 
drying fruit would anſwer very well. 

After the plants have been per- 
fectly dried, in order to preſerve 
them better, and for the conve- 
nience of carriage, they are to be 
packed up as cloſe as poſſible in 
cartridge paper. Some may be put 
into the papers in the ſame dry ſtate 
as when they were taken from the 
ſtove. Others ſhould be damped a 
little by a few drops of water, in 
order to make them tough for 
packing, and theſe packets, after 
they are well made up, ſhould be 
laid upon the ſtove, till they are 
again perfectly dry —The packets 
which are intended forlong voyages 
may be farther ſecured in caniſters 
or pitched caſks. | 

Theſe dried plants may be di- 
vided into three claſſes. Thoſe 
which are to be caten as garden- 
fuff with meat. Thoſe which are to 
be uſed as ſallads—and thoie which 
are to be employed for ſeaſoning. 

A great many forts of garden- 
ſtuff, eſpecially all the cabbage 


kind, may, with great advantage, 
be ſowed before they are dried, and- 


in that tate be employed for pre- 
paring the favourite Ruſſian - por- 
ridge, called Tchtſcher, and many 


ſeaſoning for moſt diſhes, 
roots ſhould. be ſliced acroſs, for 
longitudinal pieces dry very difiie 
cultly; when dry they are com- 
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other very wholeſome antiſcorbutic 


diſhes, particularly at fea or in 
camps. 29 4 

Any thing in which they are to 
be dreſſed ſhould boil before they 
are put in: theſe ſorts ſhould: be 


are made up in the packets. 

The ſoured plants may be baked 
with different kinds cf meal into 
biſcuits, adding dried onions, cum- 
min ſeed, juniper berries, and ſome 
pepper. Such biſcuits are a great 
improvement to broth, and even 
very convenient for making of it, 
as they contain all the ingredients 


of the broth in one maſs together, 
except the fleſh and ſalt. 


Theſe biſcuits diſſolved in water 
make a very refreſhing and whole- 


{ome drink. | 


Many fruits, and alſo peaſe, 
beans, and the like, may be boil- 


ed to a pulp, and then that pulp 
dried like a treſk plant. 


All vegetables, intended for ſea- 
ſoning, are excellent, dried in this 


way, The morels particularly are 


vaitly better than thoſe dried an 
the air only. Onions, and all 
plants of the onion kind, prepared 
by this method, make very 3 

he 


monly powdered. 


Mauy forts of the dried garden- | 


ſtuff require, when they are to be 


moiſtened with vinegar before they | 


* 


dreſſed, a previous ſcalding, and 


they muſt not ſtay to cool atter-this, 


otherwiſe they become tough, but 
the water muſt be poured off while 
it is yet hot, and the plants imme- 
diately put into boiling water to 
be finally dreſſed. Some kinds, 
however, ſhould not be treated in 


this 
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this manner: Brocoli, in particu- 
— loſes all its taſte |. = thus: 
ſcalded before it is boiled: . But 
whether ſcalded or nat, the water 
in, which they are to he dreſſed 
uld always boil before they are 

put in. | 

Of the ſallads, ſome are to be 
put in tepid water till they have 
plumped up, and others in ſcaldin 
water. After they have grown col 
again they are to be dreſſed with 
oil and vinegar, &c,—Powdered 
radiſh is to be ſoaked in cold wa- 
8 * 
The ſcheme of drying all ſorts 
of eſculent plants is attended with 
the following advant-ges. | 

It increaſes the articles of food, 
both by introducing new plants, 
and by cauſing the old ones to be 
more uſed, becauſe they may be 
always at hand. pl Ra HY 

It furniſhes a very wholeſome 

diet, exactly calculated to prevent 
the bad effects of too much animal 
food, particularly of the ſallad 
kind, and to obviate the danger 
of bad air, bad water, and peſti- 
r 
It enables the ſeaman and the 
ſoldier to be conſtantly fupplied 
with ſo eſſential an article to their 
health, by bringing it into a ſmall 
compaſs, and to a very moderate 
weight, ſo that it may always be 
carried with them, with very little 
additional trouble. 
That nothing may be wafted, 
the refuſe of garden- ſtuff ſhould be 
dried in the oven after the bread 
hath been taken out. That this 
makes very good fodder for cattle 
js well known ; but every one does 
not know this eircumſtance, that 
i it is ſcalded and mixed up with 
= little meal, it proves good food 
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for-the poultry, What is gathered 
late in the autumn may be preſſed 
into a proper veſſel, and prevented 
from fermenting by freſh water kept 
upon it; by which means much 
corn may be ſaved. 

The advantages that would ariſe 
to our ſeamen in time of war from 
having the above. methods brought 
to common practice, are too ob- 
vious to need mentioning, It is 
therefore hoped, that if theſe hints 
furniſh any gentleman with a mode 
of experiment, that they will, for 
the benefit of ſo valuable a body 
of men as the ſailors, communicate 
their improvements. The time pro- 
poſed by Mr. Eiſen for his vege- 
tables to keep, was from two to 
three years, and there is no doubt 
of the poſſibility of their doing fo; 
but the ſame number % months 
would be ſufficient, as the length of 
voyages, and common cruizes, ſel- 
dom exceed that time, and it is to 
be ſuppoſed that when frequent 
practice has rendered the method 
of preparing the difterent plants 
eaſy and familiar, that every coun- 
try will furniſh the voyager a ſufi- 
cient freſh ſupply for his farther 
e N eee e 

The pulp of fruits being like- 
wiſe proper for the ſame mode of 
ibs” will be found af great 

enefit in paſſing through the tro- 
pical climates, where feveral nutri- 
tive fruits are produced; and as in 
thoſe climates the blood is very apt 
to be broke down for wan: of a 
roper mixture of food, it is to be 
ped that this mode of preſerving 
fruits and vegetables, may ſupply 
to the ſeaman and ſoldier ſach an 
increaſe of wholeſome diet, as may 
enable them to paſs through the 


moſt noxious climate, without Tuf- 


tering 


8 » 1 
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the ſervice of their country, to 
which they have been too frequently 


Simple and eaſy Method of making 
Hay. 
Agriculture and Rural Afairs; by 
4 Farmer. 


And be gave it for bis opinion, that wvbo- 
ever could make twwo ears of corn, or two 
blades of graſs, to grow upon a ſpot of ground, 
where only one grew before, would deſerve 
letter of mankintl, and de more eſſential ſer- 
vice to bis country, than the whole race of 
piliticians pur toget ber. SwiFT;, 


*TNSTEAD of allowing the 
hay, ſays he, to lie, as 
uſual in moſt places, for ſome days 
in the ſwathe after it is cut, and 
afterwards alternately putting it 
up into cocks and ſpreading it out, 
and tedding it in the ſun, which 
tends realy to bleack the hay, ex- 
hales its natural juices, and ſub- 
jects it very much to the danger of 
getting rain, and thus runs a great 
nk of being made for little, 
[ make it a general rule, if poſli- 
ble, never to cut hay but when the 
graſs is quite dry; and then make 
gatherers follow cloſe upon the 
cutters, putting it up immediately 
into ſmall cocks about three feet 
high each, when new put up, and 
as ſmall a diameter as they can 


be made to ſtand with; always 


From Eſſays relating to. 


iving each of them a ſlight kind 
7 Mack, by dasein 8 bee 


handfuls of the hay from the bot- 


tom of the cock all around, and 


laying it Hghtl n the top, with 
— of 0 N aas iagf 40 r 
ward. This is done with the ut- 
moſt eaſe and expedition ; and, 
when it is once in har ſtate, I con- 
ſider my hay, as in a great mea- 
ſure out of danger: for, unleſs 
violent wind ſhould ariſe immedi- 
ately after the cocks are put up, ſo 
as to overturn them, nothing elſe 
can hurt the hay; as I have often 
experienced, that no rain, however 
violent, ever penetrates into theſe 
cocks but for a very little way. 
And, if they are dry put up, they 
never fit together ſo cloſely as to 
heat; although they acquire, in a 
day or two; ſuch a degree of firm- 
neſs, as to be in no danger of be- 
ing overturned by wind after that 
time, unleſs it blows a hurricane. 

In theſe cocks, I allow the hay 
to remain, until, upon inſpection, 
I judge, that it will keep in pretty 
large tramp-cocks, (which 1s uſu- 
ally in one or two weeks, accord- 
ing as the weather is more or leſs 
favourable) when two men, each 
with a long-pronged pitch-fork, 
lift up one of theſe ſmall! cocks be- 
tween them with the greateſt eaſe, 
and carry them, one after another 
to the place where the tramp-cock 
is to be built.* And, in this man- 
ner, they proceed over the field till 
the whole is finiſhed. 


* < If the hay is to be carried to any conſiderable diſtance, this part of the 


labaur may be 


greatly abridged, by cauſing the carriers to take two long ſticko 


of a ſufficient ſtrength, and having laid them down by the ſmall cocks, paral- 
lel to one another, at the diſtance of one and a half, or two feet aſunder, let- 
them lift three or four cocks, one after another, and place them carefully above 
flicks, and then carry them all together, as if upon a band- barrow, to the 
place where the Iarge rick is to be built.“ 


Vol. XVIII. 1775. 
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The advantages that attend this 
method of making hay, are, that 
it greatly abridges the labour; as 
it does not require above the one 
half of the work that is neceſſary 
in the old method of turning and 
tedding it; that it allows the hay 
to continue almoſt as green as when 
it is cut, and preſerves its natural 
juices in the greateſt perfection: 
for, unleſs it be the little that is 
expoſed to the ſun and air Upon the 
ſurface of the cocks, which is no 
more bleached than every ftraw of 
hay ſaved in the ordinary way, the 
whole is dried in the molt flow and 
equal manner that could be deſired: 
And, laſtly, that it is thus in a 
great meaſure ſecured from almoſt 
the poſſibility of being damaged by 
rain. This lat circumſtance de- 
ſerves to be much more attended to 
by the farmer than it uſually is 
at preſent ; as I have ſeen few who 
are ſufficiently aware of the loſs 
that the quality of their hay ſuſ- 
tains by recewing a flight ſnower 
after it is cut, and before it is ga- 
thered; the generality of farmers 
ſeeming to be very well ſatisfied, 
' if they get in their hay without 
being ablolutely rotted ; never pay- 
ing the leaſt attention to its hav- 
ing been ſeveral times thoroughly 
wetted while the hay was making. 
But, if theſe gentlemen will take 
the trouble, at any time, to com- 
pare, any parcel of hay that bas 
been made perfectly dry, with an- 
other parce! from the fawe field, 
that has received a ſhower while in 
the ſwathe, or even a copious dew, 
they will ſoon be ſenſible of a very 
manifeſt difference between them; 
nor will tneir horſes or cattle ever 
commit a miltake in chuſing be- 
tween the %. 


* 
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Ea/y Proceſs for making Tee, wvithi, 

the Affeſt ance of Snow, Nitre, or any 

other Kind of Salt; ewen cle/e to the 

T ropics, and in low Grounds; as 

practiſed in the Eaſt Indies. Ing 

Letter from Sir Robert Barker, 
F. R. S. to Dr. Brockleſby, 


From the Philoſophical Tranſaims, 


Spring-Garderts, March 2, 177;, 
SIR, 

HE proceſs of making ice 

in the Eaft-Indies havin 
become a ſubje& of eaten, 
beg permiſſion to preſent you with 
the method by which it was per— 
formed at Allahabad, Mootegil, 
and Calcutta, in the Eaſt-Iadies, 
lying between 251 and 234 degrees 
of north latitude. At the latter 
place I have never heard of any 
perſons having diſcovered natural 
ice in the pools or cifterns, or in 
any waters collected in the roads; 
nor has the thermometer been re- 
marked to deſcend to the freezing 


point; and at the former very fes 


only have diſcovered ice, and that 
but ſeldom. . But in the proceſs of 
making ice at thefe places it was 
uſual to collect a quantity every 
morning, before ſun-rife (except 
in ſome particular kindsof weather, 
which I ſhall ſpecify in the fequel), 
for near three months In the year: 
viz. from December till February. 


The 1ce-maker belonging to me 


at Allahabab (at which place I 
principully attended to this en- 
quiry) made a ſufficient quantity in 
the winter for the ſupply of the 
table during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
The methods he purſued were as fol- 
lows: on a large open plain, threeor 
four excavations were made, each 
about thirty feet ſquare and two 


deep ; the bottams of which were 


ſtrewed 
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firewed about. eight inches or a 
foot thick with ſugar-cane, or the 
ſtems of the large Indian corn 
dried. Upon this bed were placed 
in rows, near to each other, a 
number of ſmall, ſhallow, earthen 
pans, for containing the water 
intended to be frozen. Thele are 
unglazed, ſcarce a quarter of an 
iach thick, about an inch and a 
quarter in depth, and made of 
an earth ſo porous, that it was vi- 
fible, from the exterior part of 
the pans, the water had penetrated 
the whole ſubſtance. Towards the 
duſk of the evening, they were fil- 
led with ſoft water, which had 
been boiled“, and then left in the 
afore-related ſituation, The ice- 
makers attended the pits uſually 
before the ſun was above the no- 
rizon, and collected in baſkets 
what was frozen, by pouring the 
whole contents of the pans into 
them, and thereby retaining the ice, 
which was daily conveyed to the 
grand receptacle or place of pre- 
ſervation, prepared generally on 
ſome high dry ſituation, by ſink- 
ing a pit of fourteen or fifteen 
feet deep, lined firſt with ſtraw, 
and then with a coarſe kind of 
blanketing, where it is beat down 
with rammers, till at length its own 
accumulated cold again treezes and 
torms one ſolid maſs. The mouth 
of the pit is well ſecured from the 
exterior air with ſtraw and blau- 
kets, in the manner of the lining, 
and a thatched roof is thrown over 
and whole. It is here neceſſary to 
remark, that the quantity of ice 
depends materially on the wea- 
tier; and conſequently, it has 
ſometimes happened, that no con- 
gelation took place. At others, 


® See our Article of Natural Hiſtory, for this year, p. 68, 
3 K 2 
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perhaps, half the quantity will be 
frozen; and I have often ſeen the 
whole contents formed into a per- 
fe cake of ice: the lighter the at- 
moſphere, and the more clear and 
ſerene the weather, the more fa- 
vourable for congelition, as a fre- 
quent change of winds and clouds 
are certain preventives. For | have 
frequently re marked, that after 4 
very ſharp cold night, to the feel 
of the human body, ſcarce any ice 
has been formed ; when at other 
times the night has been calm an 
ſerene, and ſenſibly warmer, the 
contents of the pns will be frozen 
through. The frongeſt proof of 
the influence of the Weather ap- 
pears by the water in one pit be- 
ing more congcaled than the ſame 
preparation for freezing will be in 
other ſituations, a mile or more 
diſtant. 

To reaſon phyſically upon this 
procels of making ice, it may be 
aid, that had the thermometer 
been ſuſpended in the air, free 
from every other body capable of 
communicating heat, in ne parts 
of the night daring the cold months 
of December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, the quickſilver might have 
deſcended to the freezing point, and 
that water, being artfully placed 
in a ſimilar fituation, contained 
in thin porous pans, and ſupport- 
ed by a ſabſtance little capable of 
communicating heat from the earth, 


might alſo freeze, and continue in 


a ſtate of congelation till the heat 
of the morning came on. I ſay 
this may be poſſible ; but at the 
ſame time I mult beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that, during my reſidence 
in that quarter of the globe, I ne- 
ver ſaw any natural ice. I can« 


not 
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not declarethatthe thermometer has 
not deſcended to the freezing point 
Curing the night, becauſe never 
made the neceſſary obſervations ; 
but the water in every other ſitua- 
tion, excepting in the pans, has 
not appeared to be in a freezing 
ſtate. The climate may probably 
contribute in ſome meaſure to fa- 
Cilitate the congelation of water, 
when placed in a ſituation free 
from the heat of the earth, ſince 
thoſe nights in which the greateſt 
quantity of ice has, been produced, 
were, as I before obſerved, per- 
fectly ſerene, the atmoſphere ſha 
and thin, with very little dew af. 
ter midnighr. Many gentlemen, 
now in England, have made the 
ſame remarks, in their frequent vi- 
fits with me to the ice-pits. The 
ſpungy nature of the ſugar-canes, 
or ſtems of the Indian corn, ap- 
pears well calculated to give a paſ- 
ſage under the pans to the cold air; 
which, acting on the exterior parts 
of the veſſels, may carry off by 
evaporation a proportion of the 
heat. The porous ſubſtance of the 
veſſels ſeems equally well qualified 
for the admiffion of the cold air 
internally; and their ſituation be- 
ing full a foot beneath the plane 
of the ground, prevents the ſur- 
face of the water from being rut- 
fled by any ſmall current of air, 
and thereby preſerves the congeal- 
ed particles from diſunion. Boil- 
ing the water is eſteemed a neceſ- 
ſary preparative to this method of 
congelation; but how far this may 
be conſonant with philofophical 
reafoning, I will not preſume to 
determine. 

From theſe circuniftances it ap- 
pears, that water, by being placed 
in a fituation free from receiving 
heat from other bodies, and ex- 
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poſed in large ſurfaces to the air; 
may be brought to freeze when the 
tempcrature. of the atmoſphere is 
ſome degrees above the freezing 
point on the ſcale of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ; and by being col. 
lected and amaſſed into a large 
body, is thus preſerved, and rey. 
dered fit for freezing other fluids, 
during the ſevere hcats of the 
ſummer ſeaſon. In effecting which 
there is alſo an eſtabliſhed mode of 
proceeding ; the ſherbets, creams, 
or whatever other fluids are intend. 
ed to be frozen, are confined in 
thin filver cups of a conical form, 
containing about a pint, with their 
covers well luted on with paſte, and 
placed in a large veſſel filled with 
ice, ſaltpetre, and common ſalt, 
of the two laſt an equal quantity, 
and a little water to diffolve the 
ice and combine the whole, This 
compoſition preſently freezes the 
contents of the cups to the ſame 
conſiſtency or our ice-creams, &c, 
in Europe ; but plain water will 
become ſo hard as to require a mal. 
let and knife to break it. Upon 
applying the bulb of a thermo- 
meter to one of theſe pieces of ice, 
thus frozen, the quickſilver has 
been known to ſink two or three 
degrees below the freezing point: 
ſo that from an atmoſphere appa- 
rently not mild enough to produce 
natural ice, ice ſhall be formed, 
collected, and a cold accumulated, 
that ſhall cauſe the quickſilver to 
fall cven below the freezing point. 
The promiſing advantages of ſuch 
a diſcovery could alone induce the 
Aſiatic (whoſe principal ſtudy is the 
luxuries of life, and this may well 
be cailed ſuch, when I have often 
regaled with ices when the ther- 
mometer has ſtood at 1129 to 
make an attempt of proſiting Dy 
; F 
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ſo very ſhort a duration of cold 
during the nights in theſe months, 
and by a well-timed and critical 
contrivance of ſecuring this mo- 
mentary degree of cold, they have 
procured to themfelves a comfort- 
able refreſhment as a recompence, 
tw alleviate, in ſomg degree, the 
zatenſe heats of the ſummer ſeaſon, 
which, in ſome parts of India, would 
be ſcarce ſupportable, but by the 
aſſiſtance of this and many other 
inventions. 

Accompanying I beg leave to 
offer you ſome obſervations, I made 
in the year 1767, in the province 


of Allahabad, on the temperature 
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of the weather, which wilt ſerxe td 
elucidate the extraordinary and ſud 
den changes incident to that part 
of Aſia. Alſo _ remarks' on the 
weather during my voyage to Lage 

land, particu tid ſpecifying the 
ſituation we were in when, the obs 
ſervations were made. - ny 


I am, Sir, with W * 
"Your moſt en ay 
humble ſervant, 
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Certain OhjeAjous to the Veracity of 
the Moſaic Hiſtory, with Regard 
to the Age of the Earth, drawn 
from the Apprara ces of fome Parts 
of Mount Etna, iz Mr. Bry- 
one's Tour through Sicily and 
Malta, refuted from the Changes 
allowed to have happened in other 
Parts of the ſame Mountain. 


N Mr. Brydone's Tour through 

Sicily and Malta, vol, 1. p. 123, 

2d edit. we meet with the follow- 
ing paſſage: 

„ The laſt lava we croſſed be- 
fore our arrival there (at Jaci Reale) 
is of a vaſt extcut; I thought we 
never ſhould have done with 
it; it certainly is not leſs than fix 
or ſeven miles broad, and appears 
in many places to be of an enor- 
mous depth. 

„% When we came near the ſea, 
I was defirous to {ce what form it 
had aſſumed in mceting with the 
water, [] went to examine it, and 
found it had driven back the waves 
for upwarde of a mile, and had 
formed a large black high promon- 
tory, where before it was deep wa- 
ter. This lava, I imagined from its 
barrenneſs, for it is as yet covered 
with a very ſcanty ſoil, had run 
from the mountain only a few ages 
ago; but was ſurprized to be in- 


formed by Signor Recupero, the 
hiſtoriographer of tna, that this 
very lava is mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, to have burſt from Ana 
in the time of the ſecond Punic 
war, when Syracuſe was beſieged 
by the Romans. A detachment 
was ſent from Taurominum to the 
relief of the beſieged. They were 
ſtopped on their march by this 
ſtream of lava, which having reach- 
ed the ſea before their arrival at the 
foot of the mountain, had cut of 
their paſſage, and obliged them to 
return by the back of AÆtlna, up- 
wards of 100 miles about. His 
authority for this, he tells me, was 
taken from inicriptions on Roman 
monuments found on this lava, and 
that if was likewiſe well aſcertained 
by many of the old Sicilian au- 
thors. Now, as this is about 2000 
years ago, one would have imagin- 
ed, if lavas have a regular progreſs 
in becoming fertile fields, that this 
muſt long ago have become at leaſt 
arable : this, however, 1s not the 
caſe; and it is as yet only covered 
with a very ſcanty vegetation, and 
incapable of producing either corn 
or vines. 'There are, indeed, pretty 
large trees growing in the crevices, 
which are full of a rich earth ; 
but, in all probability, it will be 
ſome hundred years yet, before 

| | | thers 
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there is enough of it to render this 
Jand of any ofe to the proprietors.” 

On this foundation S1gnor Recu- 
pero endeavours, p. 140, to eſtabliſh 
the greac antiquity of our earth, 

« Near to a vault, which is now 
40 feet below ground, and has pro- 
bably been a burial-place, there is 
a draw- well, where there are ſeveral 
ſtrata of lavas, with earth to a con- 
ſiderahle thickneſs over the ſurface 
of each ſtratum. Recupero has 
made uſe of this as an argument to 
prove the great antiquity of the 
ruptions of this mountain: for, 
if it requires two thouſand years or 
upwards to form but a ſcanty ſoil 
on the ſurface of a lava, there muſt 
have been more than that ſpace of 
time betwixt each of the eruptions 
which have formed theſe ſtrata. 
But what ſhall we ſay of a pit they 
ſunk near to Jaci of a great 
depth? They pierced through 
ſeven diſtinct lavas, one under the 
other, the ſurfaces of which were 
parallel, and moſt of them covered 
with a thick bed of rich earth. 
Now, ſays he, the eruption which 
formed the loweſt of theſe lavas, 
if we may be allowed to reaſon 
from analogy, muſt have flowed 
from the mountain at leaſt 14,000 
years ago. 7 

* Recupero tells me he is ex- 
ceedingly embarraſſed bytheſe diſ- 
coveries in writing the hiſtory of 
the mountain ; that Moſes hangs 
like a dead weight upon him, and 
blunts all his zeal for enquiry ; for 
that really he has not the conſcience 
to make his mountain ſo young, as 
that prophet makes the world.“ 

laving given the two paſſuges in 
the words of Mr. Brydone, 1 ſhall 
now make a few remarks upon them. 


. * B:ydone, Vol. I. p. 274. 
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The great eruptions of tina, 
without one of which a century 
ſeldom paſſes, often produce con- 
ſiderable alterations on the coaſt“, 
to the extent of thirty miles from 
the ſummit of the mountain. What 
evidence then have we, that a lava, 
which flowed in the time of the ſe- 
cond Punic war, has not been to- 
tally changed, or overwhelmed by 
other lavas in ſucceeding times ? 
Sionor Recupero refers us for the 
identity of the promontory, from 
which he reaſons, to Roman mo- 
numents found upon it, and to the 
teſtimony of old Sicilian authors. 
But till the age, the inſcriptions, 
and even the reality of the monu- 
ments, are aſcertained, we cannot 
admit them as proofs of the point 
in queſtion, And as the earlieſt 
of theſe old Sicilian authors, as 
they are called, probably lived 
thirteen or fourteen hundred years 
after Diodorus Siculus, their teſti- 
meny comes too late to ſatisfy us, 
that on a coaſt ſo ſubject to changes, 
a lava, which he 1s ſaid to men- 
tion, ſtill ſubſiſts in its original 
form. 
Here, then, is a great failure of 
evidence with regard to the fact, 
on which the whole of this reaſon- 
ing from analogy depends. But 
what if we allow the fact as ſtated 
by Signor Recupero ? Will it fol- 
low as a juſt conſequence from 
this inſtance, that we can be aſ- 
ſured of the time requiſite to clothe 
another lava with ſoil, if that other 
lava is very differently fituatcd ? 
The lava in queſtion, as Mr. Bry- 
done deſcribes it, ** has driven 
back the waves for upwards of a 
mile, and formed a large black 
hizh promontory, where before it 


was 


was deep water.“ It is therefore 
expoſed to the ſpray of the ſea; it 
is expoſed to all the iolence of 


will not eaſily ſuſter any ſuil to reſt 
and. faden, but will diſperſe and 
Carry it down, either into che ſea, 
or upon the lower grounds, Ihe 
tops of mountains retain only a 
thin moſſy coat of earth, or con- 
tinue bare and barren from old 
time, While the vallies beneath are 
enriched at their expence. And 
ſomething of this ſort may be ob- 
ſerved: on this very promontory : 
There are large trees growin 
in the crevices, which are full of a 
rich earth.“ | 
'The different ſtate of the heights 
= anderevices of this lava points out 
to us what will naturally happen 
Ain different ſituations. The place 
where the ſeven lavas are accumu- 
lated, is near to Jaci Reale, to 
which Mr. Brydone deſcended from 
the Caſtagno de cento cavalli. It 
lies, therefore, I preſume, in low 
round, on which the earth waſhed 
by rain from the eminences would 
ſettle, and where the aſhes of the 
volcano would remain: for Ana 
Jometimes ſeads forth great ſhowers 
of aſhes, which cover the adjacent 
country to a conſiderable depth. 
At firſt theſe aſhes render the land 
Harren, but afterwards greatly fer- 
| tilize it. I haveobſerved,”+ fays 
Mr. Brydone, in ſome places the 
ric heſt ſoil to the depth of 5 or6 feet 
and upwards, and ſtill below that 
nothing but rocks of lava.“ Per- 
_ aps, under different circumſtances, 
it may require a different time to 
winellow theſe aſhes into foil; but 


»*1 is | 7 Brydone, Vol. I. . 122, f 
1 1 1xabo's Geography, B. VI, p. 413; edit, Amſterdam, fol. 
{3% : . 


Bydone, Vol, I. p. 172. 
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ſtormy winds and rains which 


in no caſe have we reaſon to ſup- 
pole it a proceſs of 2000 years, 
It is not quite ſeventeen hundred 
years ſince the city of Pompeii was 
buried under the matter tizown 
out by Veſuvius; and upon this 
ſpot there is a good thickness of 
fruitful mold, in which the vine 
flouriſhes and has probably flou- 
riſhed for centuries pail; Strabo re. 
lates, 1 that Ana lometimes covers 
the country about Catania wich a 
preat depth of aſhe:. The athes, 

e ſays, are detrimur is! for 4 ſea- 
ſon. [webe x21per |], but atierwards 
highly beneficial to the land. We 
can hardly ſuppoſe the expeſion 
for a ſeaſon to mean more than two 
or three centuries at moſt, And J 
conclude, Mr. Brydone did not in- 
tend to ſuggeſt an idea of longer 
duration, when he tells us, that the 
country near Hybla || ** was fo ce- 
lebrated for its fertility, and par- 
ticularly for its honey, that it was 
called Mel Paffi, till it was over- 
whelmed by the lava of Atna; 
and having then become totally 
barren, by a kind of pun its name 
was changed to Mal Pai, In a 
ſecond eruption by a ſhower of 
aſhes from the mountain, it /cor 
reaſſumed its ancient beauty and 
fertility; and for many years was 
called Belle Paſi ? If, then, the 
aſhes which fell upon the lava, that 
had deſtrayed Mel Paſſi, Jeon ri pen- 
ed into a fertile ſoil, may we not 
ſuppoſe the very ſame thing to have 
happened upon ſome at leaſt of the 
ſeven lavas near Jaci Reale? And 
if it happened but upon ſome of 
them, it marrs the argument for 
the high antiquity of the moun- 


+ Ibid, p. 125. 
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tin. A lava is caſt out from the 
crater into the valley or plain; 
after a while the ſame crater ſends 
forth upon it a mighty ſhower of 
aſhes, which are mixed with the 
earth waſhed from the fides of the 
hill, and yield a rich mold. Upon 
this mold another lava is poured, 
and a new accumulation of foil 
ſucceeds by the ſame means as be- 
fore, Which proceſs, according to 
the account of Strabo, and of Mr. 
Brydone himſelf, we may well 
conceive to be completed in three 
hundred years, and the. interitices 
of theſe ſeven lavas to ave been 
ſupplied with earth in two 
mouſand — 8 time aſſumed 
as neceſſary for each of them. For 
why are we to eſtimate what is pro · 
duced on a plain, by what ma 


have happened on an expoſed hig 


promontory ? With regard to in- 


creaſe of ſoil, what analogy is there 


between them? It is poſſible, I 
ſay, that theſe lavas may have been 
formed in two thouſand years; and 
the poſſibility is ſufficient for my 
purpoſe: for I do not contend, that 
they were actually formed in ſo 


ſhort a time, We may allow the 


loweſt of them to be four, or, if 


you will, near ſix thouſand years 


old: for tna may have burned 
from remote ages, fed by thoſe ſub- 
terraneous fires, which ſome ſup- 
poſe cozval, or nearly cozval with 


our earth, But, if “he Philoſopher 


of Mount Mina will venture on 
ſuch uncertain grounds to carry its 
antiquity ſo far back, 


. | « and incautious tread 
On fires with faithleſs aſhes overſpread.” 
he may expoſe his own vanity and 
raſhneſs, but he will not hurt the 
credit 
ehronology built on his writings, 


of Moſes, or affect the 
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the litth Dependence to be placed 
on the Deſcription of Echpſes Ie us 
in Ancient Hiſttry, towards aſcer- 
taining their Dates, and thoje of the 
cotemporary and contigucus Events, 
by aſtronomical Calculations, inde- 
pendent of the Acceleration of the 
Moon's mean Motion. SO IK 


HEN books are every 
Wade r 
bers, it were to be wiſhed, that, 
atleaſt, authors of reputation would 
be cautious in advancing any thin 
with confidence, which is not 
ſupported by ſolid arguments; as, 
otherwiſe, it neceſſarily introduces 
an additional book to refate them, 
or elſe their errors muſt be ſuffered 
to gain ground and paſs current in 
the world. I cannot butlament an 
imperfection of this kind in Co- 
ſtard's Hiſtory of Aſtronomy, which 
is now under my peruſal; for, 
when he comes to apply the cal- 
culations of eclipſes to the im- 
provement of chronology, he ſays, 
with great confidence, that no- 
thing can fix the date of antient 
tranſactions with ſo much ac 
as eclipſes of the ſun and moon.“ 
He proceeds to give us ſome ex- 
amples of their pretended great 
uſe; but, unfortunately, it may be 
contended, that the examples he 
produces are ſo far from being fixed 
accurately by him or any wn for in 
this method, that I can venture to 
ſay he is not miſtaken in leſs than 
ten years, and poſſibly fifteen, in 
his very firſt example, if not in 
moſt of the remaining ones. ' Nay, 
I ſcarcely know of one inſtance in 
which the calculation of  ecli 
has been of any ſervice in chro- 
nology, notwithſtanding all its 
boalted pretences; and, if we at- 
tend, the reaſon will appear'evi- 

dent. 
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dent. - Not only eclipſes of the 
moon, but even of the ſun, viſible 
at the ſame place, ſometimes hap- 
jen ſo frequently in the courſe of 
half a dozen years, that one is at a 
loſs which eclipſe to ſelect as that 
mentioned by any ancicnt author 
to have been coincident with ſome 
remarkable event. For inſtance, 
M. dela Lande has calculated three 
ſolar eclipſes, almoſt central, and 
viſible in the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope, between the years of 236 and 
240 incluſively “: how can we 
judge which of theſe was the eclipſe 
mentioned to have happened at the 
acceſſion of Gordian to the empire, 
unleſs ancient authors had been 
more particular, and recorded the 


ſeaſon of the year, month, time of 


day, or other circumſtances neceſ- 
ſary to identify the eclipſe ſpoken 
of. We ſee, then, that we muſt 


ſtill have recourſe to hiſtoric dates, 


in order to fix om what year Gor- 
dian aſcended the throne between 
236 and 240, and even the very 
time of year, before we can know 
which of the above eclipſes was the 
firſt in his reign; and even then 
we are not certain, that it happen- 
ed within the limits of his firſt 
year. There ſeems no reaſon, then, 
for Mr. Coftard to ſpeak with lit- 
tle reverence of what he calls techni- 
cal chronology, by comparing Olym- 
piads, Coninlar Faſti, and Athenian 
Archons, (p. 236). On the con- 
trary, if he had attended more to 
this technical chronology, he would 
have found he was in an error of 10 
years at leaſt in his firſt example, 
wherein he ſays, the concluſion 
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of the war between the Lydiang 
and Medes is fixed, by the ular 
eclipſe faretold by 'Thales, to the 
year before Chriſt 603.” Calvi. 
tius, by calculation of eclipſes, pre. 
tended to have fixed the ſame event 
to the year 605, Uſher to 601, Pe- 
tavius to 597, Bunting to 586. 
What can prove more plain]y the 
futility of pretending to ſettle chio. 
nology by eclipſes alone, when with. 
in the ſpace of twenty yezrs there 
were five ſolar eclipſes, each of which 
has equal pretenſions to be that 
foretold by Thales? Nay, fill far. 
ther, there are ſtrong reaſons to 
think, that every one of theſe au- 
thors are miſtaken, and that the 
event happened ten or fifteen years 
more early than the earlieſt date of 
theſe calculators, I wiſh, therefore, 
that ſome of your aſtronomic cor- 
reſpondents would afiſt me in the 
taſk of proving this, by diſcovering, 
whether, between the years 610 and 
620, any conſiderable eclipſe of the 
ſun was viſible in Aſia Minor. 
This 1s a point of great importance 
towards ſettling many dates, not 
only in prophane chronology, but 
alſo in that of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, 
and 1s a new field of enquiry. 
Mr. Coſtard mentions another 


event fixed by him by means of an 


eclipſe, an account of which 1s in- 
ſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſ— 
actions. As I have not feen this 
tract, I can only ſay at preſent, 
that, by the reſult of his arguments, 
J ſuſpet that they are not better 
founded than thoſe employed in the 
foregoing one. He mentions allo 
another diſſertation, written by 


Vid. laſt edition of L* Art de werifier les Dates, par les Benedifins, wherein 
is a catalogue ef ai] the -clipſes of the ſun and moon viſible in Europe, Ahn, 
and Africa, ſince the butt of Chrift, all calculated by Monl. de la Lande 


himſelf, 


him, 


him, concerning the 2 when 
Xerxes marched againſt Greece: I 


ſhould be glad to be informed of 


the title of this, and where 1t can 
be procured. 

I ſhall reſerve the fs of what 
J have advanced for ſome other op- 
portunity; and ſhall only add now, 
that, beſide the obſtacles to the ap- 
plication of eclipſes to chronology 
ariſing from the cauſes above men- 
roars viz. the frequency even of 
ſolar eclipſes in a few ſucceſſive 
years at particular periods, and the 
want of ſufficient circumſtances re- 
corded by ancient hiſtorians, to 
identify the eclipſe alluded to, there 
are other obſtacles ariſing from the 
difficulty to aſcertain the quantity 
of the eclipſe in ſuch diſtant times, 
or even the year in which it hap- 
pened, on account of the accelera- 
tion of the moon's mean motion : 
but as Mr, Coſtard is himſelf ſen- 
ſible of theſe, I ſhall leave them to 
the altronomers ; by ſome of whom 
I ſhould be glad to be informed, 
whether the degree of this accelera- 
tion, and the uniformity of it, be 
ſufficiently determined, to as not to 
cauſe the error of a year in any dil- 
tant time before Chri in calcu- 
lating any eclipſe, 8. 
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Objetions to the Authority of an 


Apamean Medal, produced by Mr. 
Bryant, in his Analyſis of Heathen 


Mythology, to' prove that the Ac- 


counts related in the Old T eftament 
of the antient Patriarchs gave Riſe 
lo a great Part of the Heathen 
Mythology; with Mr. Bryant's 
Refutaiion of theſe ObjeAions, ex- 
tracted from his Pampblet, entitled, 
* A Vindication of the Apamean 
Medal, and of the Inſcription NH. 
Together <vith an Illuſtration of 
» andther Coin, truck" at the Jame 
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Place, in Honour of the Emperor 
Severus. By the Auther of the 
Analyſis of Ancient Mythology.“ 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


OBJECTIONS. 


T generally happens, that fra- 
mers of whimſical ſyſtems (who 
attempt to reduce a thouſand ano- 
malies to ſome few general princi- 
ples) do, in the midſt of their zea- 
lous purſuits, commit ſome extrava- 
gancies, which caft a ridicule upon 
the reſt of their honeſt labours. I 
ſhall not trouble you with obſolete 
examples of this truth, but only re- 
mark, that, in a modern work, which 
the ſpecimen preſented in your Ma- 
| hc induced me to read, viz, 
ryant's late work c« Ancient My- 
thology, one of that learned writer's 
chief principles 1s, that the ac- 
counts related in the Old Teſtament 
of the ancient patriarchs, &c. gave 
riſe to a great part of the Heathen 
mythology. 1 had thought this no- 
tion ſo ſufficiently exploded, as ne- 
ver to have been maintained again. 
Let us ſee how well Mr. Bryant ſup- 


ports it, He pretends that, among 


the cities in Aſia, there were va- 
rious remains and traditions con- 
cerning Noah's ark; in particular, 
that ſeveral] coins are ſtill extant, 
whereon Noah's ark and name are 


inſcribed, of which he preſents vs - 


with one, containing, on the re- 
verſe, a ſquare cheſt with two hu- 
man figures incloſed in it, their 
heads only appearing above the 
cheſt. This is plainly Noah's ark, 
he ſays; nay, even the very name 
of Nees, in Greek letters, is in- 
ſcribed on it. Alas! I with, with 
Feſtus to St. Paul, that learning has 
not made him mad; for, behold, 
this pretended name of Noah is 

only 
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only the remainder of the” —̃̃̃ — 
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eity's name AacZearSprov, 
which is inſeribed as the 
legend round the coin ; but 
there not being room for 
the three laſt letters to be 
continued round the edge of 
the coin, the artiſt engraved EM 
them on the cheſt in the 
middle of the coin, in a re- 
verſed manner, as exhibited 
in ce margin. th 
One ſhould have thought, V 3 = r 
that this would have eafilxß . 


occurred to Mr. Bryant XI An, | 
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himſelf; ſince he preſents = MESS 4 
us with another coin, exhi- | —— tic 


r... 
biting the like cheſt, with the let- theſe animadverſions, writes with 
ters N HTL Q N inſcribed on the great ſpirit, and 1 make no doubt 
cheſt, which he acknowledges, in is a perſon of learning: as ſuch [ 
the note, to be the continuation of ſhall accordingly addreſs him, The 

the city's name where the coin was true purport of the inſcription wp 


Kruck, the former half of which is pears ſo plain, that I cannot fu 
inſcribed round the edge of the fes 


coin as before, with this only dif- 
ſerence, that the reading of the let- 
ters is not reverſed as in the fore- the ſame opinion. 

going caſe; and both together form We find that the miſtake, of 
May/-v17@v.,—Of this coin alſo ſee which I am ſuppoſed to be guilty, 
the following repreſentation ; conſiſts in this: the letters N. Q. E. 
r which I have imagined to compoſe 
the name of the patriarch, are ſaid 
to be a plural termination. They 
are ſuppoſed to belong to the im- 
perfect term AAEZ AND, which, 
when compleated, is thought to 
be AA EE ANAPFE NN, the 
name of the people by whom 
the medal was ſtruck. Before 
I give an anſwer to this aſſer- 
tion, I will refer the reader to à 
true engraving of this coin, the 
man d e k fame which : have N rn 
Hy. Brvant'; - ol tw „ fore. [See it above.] He W! 
930257 ee n here Pee an ark 2 the wa- 
n OPT. HIV e | ters, with an open roof, containing 
he gentleman,' Mr. Bryant two perſons, a'man and a woman, 
&ys,. to whom J am: obliged for of which the latter has * 
111 My , | ; L 


ribe either to the ſtrictures of my 
anonymous opponent, or to the 
judgment of others who may be of 


T ood ee Gee err SIS ES 
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they would have ſtood the contrary 


bead a veil. Two, more, who are 
probably the ſame perſons repeated, 
ſeem to be juſt got on ſhore ;\ and, 
with their hands uplifted; to wit-, 
zeſs ſome extraordinary emotion. 
Above fits a dove, and over- againſt 
it another in the air, which ſeems 
to be returning tow the ma- 
chine, and holds a ſmall branch in 
its bill. A more perfect deſcrip- 
tion is alſo quoted from Falconerius. 
Mr. Bryant then proceeds: Every 
circumſtance above enumerated re- 
lates to the patriarch, who 15 plain- 
ly pointed out by the name NSF.“ 
And to our correſpondent's objec- 


tion of its — « mere termin- 


ation of a preceding word,” he gives 
this anſwer : 

If the term NE were 
an appendage to the name AAEZ- 
Av Ap in the circular part of the 
inſcription, it would have been 
brought nearer, and ſtood almoſt 
within the point of contact; but it 
is placed upon the farther ſquare of 
the machine, and too near the cen- 
ter of the coin to have any ſuch con- 
nection. In the next place, the 
arrangement of the letters would 
have been different, if they had the 
reference ſuppoſed. For, if we 
were to accede to the notion above, 
we muit ſuppoſe that the two parts 
of the {ame name were written 
Bg feen, or in contrary direc- 
tions, Now I do not remember an 
inſtance of this upon any Grecian 
coin; and ſhould an example be 
found, it would hardly be ſo late as 
the time of the Roman empire, and 
the reign of Philip. But what puts 
the matter out of all doubt, is the 
poſition of the letters N and E, 
which prove, to a demonſtration, 
that tue ele ments are not to be read 
backwards; for had they been the 
termination of the word ſpoken of, 
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way, NA.  Falconerius , was too 
curious and experienced to be im- 
poſed 2 and he had for ſome 
time ſuſpicions about this part of 
the inſcription. He thought that 
poſſibly the letters NQE might be 
the remains of the word An A- 
MEQN, written NMEMAHA. But 
he ſoon gave up his ſurmiſes; as 
the poſition of the letters N and . 
could not be made to correſpond 
with this retrogade way of reading: 
nor was there room for ſuch a word 
to have been engraved in the ſpace 
allotted for it. Indeed, it would 
have been un neceſſary and redund- 
ant, as it is found immediately ex- 

preſſed below. 15 
« Laſily, if any thing more be 
wanting to detect the falſe reading, 
it is to aſcertain the true; which, 
one would imagine, could not be 
long a ſecret to a perſon acquainted 
with medals. The imperfe& term 
AALZANAP, did not relate to 
a people, but to a perſon AA EZ. 
ANAPDOT: and this will paſt con- 
troverſy appear, if with the ſmalleſt 
degree of attention we examine the 
courſe of the engraving. The in- 
ſcription is manifeſtly this, as Fal- 
conerius rightly obſerves, EII. M. 
ATP. AAEZANAPOPT. B. APRXI. 
ATTAMEQN. Thismedalwas ruck, 
avhen Marcus Aurelius Alexander was 
a ſecond time chief Pentiſ of the Aa- 
means. This may be ſatisfactorily 
proved from another coin deſcribed 
by Falconerius, and ſtruck by the 
Apameans. It has a different fi- 
gure, but the circular inſcription 15 
nearly the ſame, only the name 
ANEZANAPOT is here expreſſeg 
with a zeta, and quite at length, 
without any break; ſo that it au- 
thenticates/the true reading in the 
coin above, though it varies 2 
ſmall 
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- ſmall degree in the orthogra- 


DAY «71 -alis' þ | 
For the illuſtration of the coin of 
Severus, (which follows) we muſt 
refer to the pamphlet. Towards 
the concluſion, Mr, Bryant reſumes 
the ſubject more immediately un- 
der conſideration, with obſerving, 
«« Had it been out of my power to. 
have aſcertained what I have un- 
dertaken to prove, yet it would 
have been, I think, of little conſe- 
quence, even if the name had been 
totally eraſed : for the hiſtory would 
{111 ſpeak for itſelf, and in charac- 
ters too plain to be controverted, 
How many coins are there, and 
baſſo-relievos, where a gigantic per- 
ſon is repreſented with a club and a 
lion's ſkin, and engaged with a 
many-headed ferpent? Had a wri- 
ter mentioned that he had ſeen the 
name Henne inſcribed upon it; 
and another of better eyes, and 
more ſagacity, had afterwards found 
out that it was not He , the 
hero, but *Hp-»a::4n;, Heraclides 
the ſculptor, who was there men- 
tioned, what would it all amount 
to? The hiſtory ſtill would remain 
in legible characters, independent 
of the inſcription. 'Thus, take a- 
way the letters NF, or aſſign them 
to a different purpoſe; yet the 
hiſtorical part of the coin can nei- 
ther be obliterated nor changed. 
The ark upon the waters, and the 
perſons in the ark, will fill re- 
main ; the dove, too, and the olire 
will be ſeen; and the great event 
to which they allude, will be too 
manifeſt to be miſtaken.” Though 
our author's other arguments have 
their weight, this laſt, we think, 
is conclulive; as certainly thoſe 
who would eraſe the name of Noah, 
muit allo deny the alluſion to the 
deluge ; and if fo, it behoves them 


to ſhew what other event is in. 
tended by the emblems. Our au- 
thor farther proves, that the whole 
region to which theſe coins are af. 
cribed, was replete with Arkite 
memorials. But on theſe we can. 
not enlarge, ſatisfied that he has 
obviated “ an unmerited reflec. 
tion,” and vindicated, as well as 
explained, ** ſome of the molt eu- 
rious coins that were ever produced 
to the world.” 

By an annexed advertiſement, 
it appears, that the third volume 
of Ancient Mythology will be com- 
pleted in December. 


—_— _ ah — — 


Some Account of a Latin Diſſertatien, 
entitled, D. Paulus Apoſtolus in 
mari quod nunc Venetus ſinus di- 
citur naufragus, et Melitæ Dalma- 
tenſis inſul.2 poſt naufragium hoſpes, 
Sc.“ i. e. An Effay in which 
it is proved that the Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, mentioned in the 27th 
and 28th Chapters of the Acts. 
happened on the Coaft of the Iſland 
of Meleda, in Dalmatia, and not 
on the Crafts of the Iſle of Malta. 
By Ignatio Giorgi, a Benedictine 
of the Congregation of Melcda; 
ewith a ſhort Treatiſe on the Dogt 
of Malta.” Publiſhed at Venice 
iN 1730. 


N this work, Father Giorgi 

ſhews, 1. That the iſland of Me- 
leda, above mentioned, which is in 
the Adriatic, not far from Raguſa, 
was alſo called Melita, in the time 
of St. Luke; and that the iſland of 
Malta is at a great diſtance from 
what is now called the Adriatic, nor 
was ever, by any ancient writer, 
{ſuppoſed to extend near ſo far. 2. 
That the tempeſtuous wind Er:/;- 
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in, (which our author demonſtrates 
to have been not the N. E. (Euro 
aquilo) but the S. E.) muſt have 
driven the ſnip not to Malta, but 
into the Adriatir; and that in the 
fame manner Acrotatus, a Laced e- 
monian, going from Peloponneſus 
w Sicily, and the Jewiſh hiſtorian, 
ſoſephas, ſailing, like St. Paul from 
judea to Rome, were both driven 
into the Adriatic. 3. That the 
name of Barbarians, twice given 
to the natives by St. Luke, is ex- 
tremely applicable to the inhabi- 
tants of Illyria, but by no means 
ſo to the Greeks, who inhabited 
Malta; a circumſtance which has 
embarraſſed Lightfoor, Bochart, 
Cellarius, and all other commenta- 
tors, © 4. That there is no fuch 
quick-ſand as that on which St. 
Paul's ſhip was loſt, at Malta, but 
there are many towards the ſouth 
point of Mejeda. Ar the former, 
near Ia caſa di S. Paolo, there is, 
indeed, a rock, on which it is pre- 
tended the veſſel ſtruck, but this, 
the hiſtory ſhews, was not the caſe, 
A ftill more convincing proof that 
the apoſtle was not at Malta is 
ſuggeſted by his having been bit 
there by a venomoas ſerpent, as 
there are none ſuch in all that 
ifland, and even the earth of it is 
a ſpecific againſt the bites of ſer- 
pents, And as to St. Paul's having 
wrought a miracle to deliver that 
iſland for ever from venomous ani- 
mals, a miracle of ſach importance 


would, ſurely, have been recorded 


by St. Luke, as well as the cure of 
Publius, and others, or as-the ſign 
which the ſhip carried. But, on 
the contrary, the bite of vipers is 
remarkably malignant in IIlyria, 
and particularly iu the iflond of 
Meleda. To ſum up all, Méléda is 
les known than Malta; it bears 


the ſame name; to eſtabliſh the 
commonly received opinion, the 
Adriatic' gulph muſt be · made to 
extend to Malta; St. Paul's ſhip 
muſt be driven to the South by 
a Scuth-Eaſt wind; he muſt find 
barbarians” in an iſland peopled 
by Greeks and Romans; the prow 
of his ſhip muſt have ſtruck in a 
rock ;. and laſtly, he muſt be bit- 
ten by a viper in a country where 
there are none. 

This diflertation, curious as it is, 
I ſhould not now have recapitu- 
lated, were it not for the following 
remarkable circumftance, viz. that 
the very learned Mr. Bryant, in his 
Obſervations and Enquiries relat- 
ing to various Parts of Antient 
Hiſtory (publiſhed in 1767), has 
two Diſſertatlons, 1. On the wind 
Euroclydon ; 2. On St. Paul's ſhip- 


wreck ; in both of which, parti- 


cularly the laſt, he has ſupported 
the ſame opinions by the ſame ar- 
guments as M. Giorgi, as your 
readers may ſee, by referring to 
Mr. Bryant's works. But this only 
proves, that two men of genius 
and learning may adopt the ſame 
mode of reaſoniag without either 
borrowing from the other, and 
thus be both original, as it is 
well known that Mr. Bryant ne- 
ver faw or heard of M. Giorgi's 
periormance before the publica- 
tion of his own, and, if he had, 
would probably kave ſuppreſſed 
it. | 
Yours, &c. 
CriTo. 


— , 
Account of the Origin of Waxes and 


Fairs, Hos i Reverend Mr. 
Whitaker's Lier , Man- 
cheſter.. Aue 
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EFORE a building could be 
uſed for divine offices, it was 
required, to be conſecrated: by the 
biſhop, formerly ſequeſtered from 
ar applications; and dedi- 
cated to the prrpoſes of public de- 
votion. And every church at its 
conſecration received. the name of 
ſome particular perſonage, Who was 
celebrated in the written annals or 
the traditionary hiſtory. of Chriſtt- 
anity, and whoſe name had been 
admitted into that great roll of ec- 
cleſiaſtical fame, the calendar of 
the church. This cuſtom was prac- 
tiſed among the Roman Britons ; 
d they had the church of St. 
Martin at Canterbury, and that of 
St. Michael in Mancheſter, It was 
alſo continued among the Saxons, 
and the Saxon churches in York, 
London, and Mziacheſfter, were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the names of St. Pe- 
ter, St. Paul, and St. Mary. And, 
in the council which was held at 
Cealchythe in 816, the name of 
the denominating ſaint was ex- 
preſsly required to be inſcribed on 
the altars, aud alſo on the walls of 
the church or a tablet within it. 
The feaſt of this faint became 
of courſe the feſtival of the church. 
And the connection betwixt the 
church aud ſaint being enhanced 
by the fancifulneſs of ſuperſtition, 
and the former ſuppoſed to be un- 
der the patronage of the latter, the 
pariſhioners would naturally con- 
Fer the day of their ſpiritual guar- 
dian with particular reſpect, and 
celebrate it with peculiar ſeſli- 
vity. This conduct would as na- 
turally be encouraged by the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical governors, becaufe 
it ſubſtituted innocent and Chriſtian 


feſtivals in the room of the impious 


and idolatrous anniverſaries of hea- 
theniſm. The common people, ge- 
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nerally in all countries as much at. 
tached to the feſtivals, as they are 
devoted. t the principles, of any 
religion, finding their annual feats 
return as before, and being now 
able ta join in, them without puilt; 
wool be the ſooner weaned fron 
eir idolatrous attachments. And 
this would be the natural operation 
of the affections, equally on the 
continent and in the iſland, and 
equally among the Britons and 
Saxons, Thus at the firſt com. 
mencement of Chriſtianity among 
the Jutes of Kent; and with a view 
to r * — of them 
and the reſt, Gregory prudentl 
adviſed what had wy kar" 
done among the Britons, Chriſtian 
fettivals to be inſtituted in the place 
of the idolatrous, and the ſuffer- 
ing-day of the martyr. whoſe re- 
licks were repoſited in the church; 
or the day. on which the building 
was actually dedicated, to be the 
eltabliſhed feaſt of the pariſh. - Both 
were appointed and obſerved. And 
they were obſerved and appointed 
as diſtin fettivals. Biſhop Ken. 
net indeed, in his ſenſible account 
of our wakes, has invariably con- 
founded them, and attributed to 
the day of dedication what is true 
only concerning the ſaint's day. 
But they were fully diſtinguiſhed at 
firſt among the Saxons, as appears 
from the laws of the Conteſlor, 
where the Dies Dedicationis or De. 
dicatio is repeatedly diſcriminated 


from the Propria Feſtivitas Sancli, 


or Celebratio Sancti. And they re- 
mained equally diſtin& to the re- 
formation, the dedication-day in 
1536 being otdered for the future i0 
be kept on the firſt Sunday in Oc- 
tober, and the feſtival of the pa- 


tron ſaint to be celebrated no lon ger 
ut 
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But the former could never have 
bern obſerved by the people th 
the fame regard as the latter. That 
Wav merely à feaſt commentiotative 
of the church's commencement, 
And this was one previbuſly kept 
by che netton in general, and the 
bat of-their own faint in particu- 
ky, This therefore, in a high 
Rin of pre-eminence over the 
other, was actually denominated the 
enurch's koliddy or its peculiar feſti- 
val. And, white this remafus in 
many pariſhes at preſent, the other 
is ſo utterly annihilated in all, that 
the learned and ſenfible antiquary, 
whom 1 have mentioned before, 
actually knew nothing of its diſtinet 
exiſtence, and abſolutely con found- 
wn Wien cas: „ 55 1 24051000 
Thus inſtituted at firſt; the day 
of the tutelar ſaint was obſerved, 
moſt probably by the Britons, and 
certainly by the Saxons with great 
devotion. And the evening be- 
fore every ſaint's day, in the Saxon- 
Oo method of reckoning the 
durs, being an actual part of the 
day, and therefore like that re- 
ſigned to the duties of publiek reli. 
gion, as they reckoned Sunday from 
the firſt to commence it the ſunſet 
of Saturday; the evening preced- 
ing the church's holiday would be 
obſerved With all the devotion of 
the feſtival. The people aftually 
repaired to the church; and join 
in the ſervices of it. And they 
mus ſpent the evening of their 
greater feſtivities in the monaſteries 
of the north, as early as the con- 
claſion 6f the ſevench century. In 
that of Rippon, and on the anni- 
verfary of Wilfrid particularly, we 
ſee” the biſiops; abbots, and nu- 
merous traths of attendants, all 
convened! at the monaſtery in or- 
der to celebrate the dav, and all 
Vo L. XVIII. 1775. | 
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the prayers of the church“ 
theſe ſeryſcey were nithrafly” de. 
nominated from theit late hours 
pæccan dr wake and Vigils 6reves. 
That-of the armiverſary at Rippbn, 
as early xs the commencemènt of 
the eight century, ts e&& preſs de- 
nominate. the Vigil. But that of 


Eyruc pæccati or- W535 

church. vigil or church- eve. And 
it was this commencement of both 
With a walce; which has nov / cauſed 
the days to be generally preceded 
with vigils; ank the church-holiday 
partivulatly to be denominated the 
church Wake, So religiouſly was 
the eve and feſtival of the patron 
ſaint obſerved for many iges by the 
Saxons; even as late as the reign 
of Edgar, the former being ſpent 
in the church and employed in 
prayer. And the wake, and all 
the other holidays in the year, were 
put upon the ſame footing with the 
octaves of Chriſtmas, of Eaſter, and 


of Pentecoft ; and any perſons re- 


pairing to the celebration of the 
day were, as all ordinarily reſorting 
to rae church were, under the im- 
mediate protection of the king, 
and conſequently free from arrefts, 
in their way to and return from it. 
When Gregory recommended the 
feſtival of the patrom faint, he al- 
ſo recommended ſomething more 
adapted to gain a general reception 
than religious acts and exerciſes. 
He adviſed; that the people ſhould. 
be encouraged on the day of the 
fetival to erect booths of branches 
about the chufeh, and to feaſt and 
be merry in them with Tnnocence. 
And, av th&-2tthority of Gregory 
would certain ly caufe rhe erteous 
ragement be even ſo the ſma Heſt 
would bez eſtestual. Nor "would 
fuck 
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ſuch churches only as had previouſly 
been heathen temples, but all im- 
mediately have the day of their 
guardian ſaint obſerved with this 
optn fell;vity. As the people had 
been all idolaters, the reaſon would 
be equally forcibie for one pariſh 
as another. And the ſtrong ten- 
dency of the common people to 
every ſenſitive enjoyment would 
make the practice univerſal, In 
every pariſh, on the returning an- 
niverſary of the ſaint, little pavi- 
lions were conſtructed of boughs ; 
and the immediate e ere e 
of St. Michael's, and the church- 
yard cf St. Mary's, reſounded with 
the voice of hoſpitality and the notes 
of merriment. 

But few perfons are ever to be 
intruſted to feaſt. And fewer are 
to be allowed to meet in numbers 
together. There is a contagious 
viciouſneſs in crouds, Though each 
individual of them, alone by him- 
ſelf, would act with a religious pro- 

riety; yet all together they act with 
irreligion and folly. The fire im- 
E runs from breaſt to 

reaſt, each contributes to ſwell 
the tide of ſpirits beyond its pro- 
per bounds, and wickedneſs and 
abſurdity enter at the breach that 
is made in reaſon. And this vi- 
ciouſneſs is always augmented in its 
force, when the groſſer ſpirits, that 
are merely the reſult of feaſting, 
mingle and ferment the tide. The 
feaſting of the faint's day was ſoon 
abuſed, And it ſzems to have been 
greatly fo before the reign of Ed- 
gar, as the intemperance of the 
Folival was then creeping even into 
the vigil, and cen mixing with 
the ofhces of religion. In the very 
bod) of the church, when the peo- 
ple were aſſembled for devotion, 
bez were beginning to mind di- 


verſions and introduce drinking, 
And ſo groſs an abuſe of the exe 
could have ftolen in only from the 
licentiouſneſs of the feſtival. The 
grovin intemperance would gra- 

ually lain the ſervice of the vigil, 
till the feſtivity of it was converted, 
as it now is, into the rigour of a 
faſt. Theſe diſorders would be lef; 
obnoxions on the day itſelf, be— 
cauſe they did not intrude within 
the church and profane the prayers. 
But they were certainly greater, and 
went on increaſing in viciouſneſs 
and folly, till they too juſtly ſcan- 
dalized the puritans of the Jaſt cen- 


o 


tury, and numbers of the wakes 


were diſuſed entirely. Our own 
has been long diſcontinued. Tt 
was not aboliſhed in 1536 by the 
laws of Henry the eighth, which 
appears to have had little or no in- 
fluence on the general practice. It 
was put down by a particular and 
local order in 1579, and forgotten 
in the loug and rigid reign of pu- 
ritaniſm that was then commencing 
at Mancheſter, | And Henry, earl 
of Derby, Henry, earl of Hunting- 
don, William, lord biſhop of Chet- 
ter, and others of the high com- 
miſſion under Queen, Elizabeth, 
aſſembled at Mancheſter in 1379; 
iſſued orders againſt pipers and 
minſtrels playing, making and fre- 
quenting ales, bear- baitings and 
bull-baitings, on the Sunday, or any 
other day of the week in time ot 
diviae fervice or ſermons ; and pro- 
hibited for the future all ſuperflu- 
ous and ſuperſtitious ringing, com- 
mon feaſts, and wakes. But the 
wake of the neighbouring pariſh ol 
Eceles is celebrated among us to 
the preſent day. And a conſidera- 
ble number of people reſort to n 


annually from our own and the ad- 


joining pariſhes, 


This 


people. 


hope 
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This cuſtom of celebrity in the 
neighbourhood of the church, on 
the days of particular ſaints, was 
introduced into England from the 
continent, and muſt have been fa- 
riltiar equally to the Britons and 


Saxons; being obſerved among the 


churches of Aſia in the ch cen- 
tury, and by thoſe of Veſt Europe 
in the ſeventh, And equaily in 
Aſia and Europe, equally on the 
continent and in the iſlaud, theſe 
celebrities were the cauſhs of thoſe 
commercial marts which we deno- 
miaate fairs. The people retorted 
in crouds to the feſtival, and a con- 
ſiderable proviſion would be wanted 
for their entertainment. The proſ- 
pect of intereſt invited the little cra- 
ders of the country to come and 
offer their wares, and the conveni- 
ence of the accommodation pro- 
moted a vigorous ſale among the 
And other traders. were 
induced by the experience of theſe 
to bring in different articles, and 

4 an equal ſale. Thus, 
among the many pavilions for hoſ- 
pitality in the neighbourhood of 
the church, various booths were 
erected for the ſale of commodi- 
ties. In large towns ſurrounded 
with populous diſtricts, the reſort 
of the people to the wake would be 
preat, and the attendance of tra- 
ders at the celebrity numerous. 
And this reſort and this attendance 
conſtitute a fair. Baſil expreſsly 
mentions the numerous appearance 
of traders at theſe feltivals in Aſia, 
and Gregory notes the ſame cuſtom 
to be common in Europe. And, 


as the fefiival was obſerved on a 
feria or holiday, it naturally aſ- 
ſumed to itſelf, and as naturally 
communicated to the mart, the ap- 
pellation of feria or fair. The 
lame among the Saxons, the French, 


the Germans, and the Britons, 
fæger, foire, feyer, and faire, the 
word was derived from the ſame 
ſource in all theſe nations, the one 
ecclefiaſtical language of Weſt Eu- 
rope at this period. And ſæveral on 
our moſt anticat fairs appear to have 
been attually held, and have been 
actually continued to our time, on 
tae original church-holidavs of the 
places; as that on the feſtival of St. 
Peter, at St. Peter's church in Weſt- 
minſter, anothet on the feaſt of St. 
Cuthbert, at St. Cuthbert's in Dur- 
ham, and a third on the holiday 
ot It. Bartholomew, at St. Bartho- 
lomew's in London. 


4 * 
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Deſcription of an anticnt Picture in 
Windſor Caſtle, repreſenting the 
Interview between King e 
VIII. and the French King Fran- 
cis I. between Guines and Ardres, 
in :he Tear 15 20; lately engraved 
at the Zxpence of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of London. Abridged 
from Sir Joſeph Aylofie's Deſcrip- 
tion of it, in the Archæologia. 


-HIS picture is very remark- 

able, as weil on account of 
the importance and ſingularity of 
its ſubject, as of the immenſe num- 
ber of figures which it contains, 
the variety of matter which it ex- 
hibits, and the manner in which 
the whole is executed. ; 

It is preſerved in the royal caſtle 
at Windſor; but being there placed 
in the king's private apartments 
below ftairs, which are ſeldom per- 
mitced to be ſhewn, hath long re- 
mained, in great meaſure, uni:nown 
to the public. ; 

Ihe interview between the two 


monarchs was on Sunday, June 7, 


20, on the Opea plain, Within 
1 tus 
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the Engliſh pale, between the caſtle 
of Guizes and Ardres. It con- 
tinued twenty-eight days. The 
right-hand fide of the picture ex- 
hibits a bird's-eye view of the mar- 
ket-place, church, and caftle of 
Guines, with part of the town- 


walls and the ſurrounding ditch. 


In the fore-ground of this is the 
FEngliſh cavalcade (hereafter men- 
tioned) ; over theſe, in the back 
ground, and towards the top of 
the picture, is a view of the mo- 
raſs which lies on the north ſide of 
the town, and of the river thaz 
runs from thence towards Calais, 
Several perſons are ſitting oa the 
roof of the ſhambles, and others 
ſtanding at the doors of the houſes 
of the town, looking at the caval- 


'cade. The town-guard alſo is 


drawn up and under arms in the 
-market-place, | 
In the middle of the left-hand 


fide of the picture, and near the 


caltle-gate, 1s the elevation of the 
principal front of a moit ſtately 
Aquare caſtellated palace, intended 
to repreſent that magnificent tem- 
porary palace, made of timber, 
which was brought ready framed 
from England, and, after the in- 
terview, was taken down and car- 
Tied back. Beſides a chapel and 
the royal apartments, it contained 
-Todgings for moſt of the great offi- 
cers of ſtate, hung with the richeſt 
tapeſtry, and cloth of gold and fil- 


ver, paned with green and white 


filk, the favourite colours of the 
houſe of Tudor. 

On the plain before the palace 
are two ſuperb conduits, caſed over 


with different kinds of marble, 


framed in pannel; from both of 
theſe, through maſks of lions heads, 
red wine is diſcharged into cifterns, 


and from thence, through like 


maſks, to the populace, who, by 
their looks and actions, express it 
various effects from hilarity to in. 
ebriety. Near theſe conduits, in 
the lower part of the fore-oround, 
ſtand two men, facing each other, 
and drefied alike, in blue caps, 
like tiaras, with golden taſſels, and 
cocks tail feathers, and yellow 
gowns with black lace ail black 
tufted frogs. They have long (cy- 
metars by their ſides, and are 
ſounding long trumpets, to ar- 
nounce the near approach of the 
Engliſh cavalcade. On their left 
hand are many ſpectators, and 
among them two gentlemen con- 
verſing together. Theſe figures, 
being placed thus conſpicuouliy in 
the fore-ground, and being much 
more laboured and finiſh:d thin 
any that are near them, are ſap- 


| poſed to be the portraits of the 


painter of this piece, and of Ed. 
ward Hall, who was enjoined by 
K. Henry to draw up the defcrip- 
tion of the interview. | 

In the fore-ground, on the rig'1t- 
hand fide, is the very numerous 
Engliſh cavalcade, marching out 
of the town of Gaines, and enter- 
ing the caſtle-gate by a bridge 
thrown over the ditch. Its further 
progreſs is not here repreſented ; 
but it may be ſuppoſed to have 
paſſed from the caſtle, through the 
ſally-port, to the place of inter- 
view, along the valley, and by the 
ſide of the rivalet there deſcribed. 
The guns of the cafile are repre- 
ontel as firing while the king pall- 
ed. The advanced guard contiſted 
of his guard of bill-men, with their 
officers. Then follow three ranks 
of men on foot, five in a rank, and 
all unarmed. After them are hve 


of Wolſey's domeitics on horſeback, 


two of which are his chaplains, the 
one 
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one in a black gown bearing his 
croſs, and the other in a ſcarlet 
gown carrying his hat on a cuſhion, 
Of the reſt, two are drelt in black, 
with maſly gold chains, (perhaps 
his chamberlain and ſteward of the 
houſhold,) and the other in a 
white linen habit, not unlike a 
modern ſurplice, Whether theſe 
three carried any enſigns of office 
I> uncertain, as their backs are 
turned to the ſpectator. "Theſe are 
ſucceeded by two perions on horſe- 
back, in orange-coloured gowns, 
with a mace-bearer dreſſed in crim- 
ſon on each ade of them. After 
tnhem march two others on horſe- 
back, with black bonnets on their 
heads, and gold chains round their 
necks, ſupported alfo on their right 
and left by a mace-bcarer, dreſſed 
in a ſanguine coloured habit. 
Then Sir- Thomas Wrictheſley, 
garter king at arms, bare-headed, 


and in the tabard of his order, 


mounted on a pyebald horſe, richly 
trapped and capariſoned, ſuppo ted 
on his leſt-hand by a ſerjeant at 
arms, mounted on a black horſe 
and followed by 

Sir Thomas Grey, Marquis of 
Dorſet, bare-headed, carrying in its 
theath the ſword of ftate, upright, 
dreſſed 1n a gown of cloth of gold, 
over which hangs the collar of the 
garter, and mounted on a beauti— 
tul dan horſe, richly trapped and 
capariſoned; by his ſide run two 
milk-white greyhounds, with col- 
lars round their necks. ——{ Why 
theſe animals ſhould be introduced 
taus conſpicuouſly in ſuch a ſolemn 
piece, connoiſſæurs ieem at a Jols 
to aicertain, We, therefore, beg 


This ineſtimable great collar of balleſt ruhies, a« 1t was called, was ſold 
beyond the ſeas by the Dake of Buckengham and Lord Holland, by order 


leave to hazard a conjecture, that, 
agreeably to the fantaſtic humour 
of the times, it was in alluſion to 
the family name of the Marquis 
whom they accompanied, ] 

The Marquis of Dorſet is fol- 
lowed by fix yeomen of the guard 
on foot, their partizans on their 
ſhoulders, in ſcarlet habits, guarded 
and laced with blue velvet, and on 
their breaſts and backs the union 


role, enfigned with the crown roy- 


al, embroidered in gold. 

Then come two of the king's 
pages on foot, the one bare-headed, 
the other bonnetted, both dreſſed 
ia crimſon, embroidered on the 
back with the union roſe, between 


a greyhound and a dragon. Their 


breeches and ſleeves are large, ſlaſn- 
ed, and puffed with fine cambrick, 
and their ftockings and ſhoes are 
white, 

The King's Majeſty, mounted 
on a ſtately white courſer, moſt 
richly capariſoned, all the trap- 
pings, reins, ſtirrups, &c. being co- 
vered with wrought gold, highly 
emboſſed. The king has on his 
head a black velvet That, with a 
white feather on the upper ſide of 
the brim, and under it a broad 
lacing of rubies, emeralds, &c. in- 
termixed with pearl. His garmeut 
is cloth of gold, plaited, over a 
jacket of roſe-co!oured velvet. His 
collar * is compoſed of rubies and 
22arls, ſer alternately ; and on his 
breaſt is a rich jewel of St. George, 
ſuſpended by a ribbon of the or- 
der. His boots are of yellow lea- 
ther, and in his right hand is a 
imall whip. 


of king Charles I. Ste Rhymer's Fœdera, Vol. xvili. p. 236. It had long 
been an licir- loom of the crown of England. 
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le with the king, on the 
left, rides Cardinal Wolley, dreſ- 
Ted in a gown of Violet- coloured 
velvet, and mounted on a, ſtatel 
mule, with trappings,” headſtall, 
Teins, and a broad breaſt-plate of 
black velvet, embroidered with 
gold, His page, having a cardi- 
nal's red hat embroidered on the 
breaſt of his doublet, walks before 
him bare-headed, On each fide of 
the king are two other pages, all 
in the ſame livery, with nine yeo- 
men of the guard, on the right 
and left, three in a rank, bearing 
their partizans ſhouldered. 

The king is immediately follow- 
ed by four of his fend nobles, 
riding a-breaſt; that on his right 
is Charles Brandon, Duke of Suf- 
folk, in the collar of the Garter, 
mounted on a white horſe. Next 
to him, on his left, is Henry Bour- 
chier, Earl of Eſſex, Earl-Marſhal 
pro tcmpore, dreſſed in his collar, 
and bearing a filver rod tipped with 


_ enamel, the badge of his office, 


Next to him is an elderly perſon, 
with a longiſh face, and a forked 
beard, wearing alſo the collar of 
the order. The outermoſt perſon, 
towards the left, has only a gold 
chain hanging down from his 

ſhoulders. "Theſe, perhaps, may 
be George Neville, Lord Aberga- 
venny, Knight of the Garter (and 
then advanced in. years), and 
George Talbot, Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, Lord Steward, who, as Hall 
ſays, both ** rode with the king.” 
They are followed by two dies 
rows of noblemen, four in a row. 
In the firſt row is one with a long 
Jank viſage, and a forked beard of 
great length. On his bonnet are 
2 ſtring of pearls, and a white fea- 
ther. His doublet is ſcarlet, and 
the ſleeves of his jacket are white 
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Hnnen cloth. One of thoſe in the 


ſecond tow is certainly Fiſher, Bi. 
ſhop of Rocheſter, On their right. 


hand march fix more ranks of yeo- 


men of the guard, | | 


All the principal figures above. 
mentioned, and, probably, many 
others now unknown, are portraits 

ainted from the life: that of K. Hen. 
in particular, is a ſtiiking likeneſs, 
highly finiſhed, and in no way in- 
ferior to the celebrated head paint- 
ed by Holbein, now at Kenfing- 
ton. And thoſe of Dorſet, Sat- 
folk, Eſſex, and Wolfey, Rrongly 
reſemble their portraits now re- 
maining. 

The numerous ranks that folicy 
are compoſed of the nobility and 
royal attendants on horſeback, ſus- 
ceeded by a large party of billmen, 
demi-lances, and others, who form 
a continued line of march from the 
back of the pariſh church of Guines, 
through the market-place, &c, 

Near the foot of the caſtle- bridge 
is a large group of ſpectators, and 
among them a reſpectable grey- 
headed man, with a very long 
white beard, dreſſed in a ſcarlet 
uniform, laced with gold, and hav- 
ing the letters H. R. embroidered 
on his breaſt. Both his hands (his 
bonnet is in his right) are held up 
with pleaſure and aſtoniſhment. 
This figure, being highly finiſhed, 
and ſingularly dreſſed, was proba- 
bly ſome old ſervant of the crown, 
well known and reſpected at the 
time, ths | 

In the back-ground of the mid- 
dle part of the picture, is ſeen the 
place of interview, repreſented as 
a ſpacious circular plain, on the 
ſummit of an elevation, between 
the town of Guines and the road 
from thence to the vale of Ardern 
or Ardres. It is marked out by 

white 
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white“ camp. colours, and ſur- 
rounded by ſeveral demi- lance men, 
and other guards and attendants of 
both nations on horſeback. Within 
its area is a circular line of round 
tents and ſquare pavilions, placed 
alternately, and communicating 
with, each other, Their coverings 
and curtains are painted green and 
white, the favourite colours of the 
houſe of Tudor. In their center is 
pitched a large fingle tent, covered 
with cloth of gold, flowered with 
red, and lined with blue velvet, 
powdered with fleurs de [ys. On its 
top ftands a gold or gilt figure of 
St. George and the dragon. The 
curtains are throwa back, and diſ- 
cover the two monarchs embracing 
one another: being drawn fome- 
what larger than the ſurrounding 
figures, and highly finiſhed, the 
reſemblance of each is perfectly 
well expreſſed. Before the front of 
this tont ſtand ſeveral attendants, 
and alſo the maſters of the horſe 
to the two kings, each holding his 
ſovereign's courſer ; that of King 
Henry 15 white, and that of Francis 
is dun. 

According to the ſcale of the pic- 
ture, this plain 1s exactly half a 
mile from Guines (the diſtance aſ- 
ſigned by Wolſey in his regula- 
tions) juſt before the entrance into 
the vale of Ardres; in which part 
of that village 13 ſhewn, and the 
whole chorography of the country 
7s minutely gbſerved. 

At the top of the picture, to- 
wards the left, 1s a ſlight view of 
the town of Ardres, from whence 
Francis and his train iſſued; and 
the whole valley berween that and 
the place of interview is filled with 


For the r.an of theſe colours 
vol. Ixxix. c | 


French ſoldiery, completely armed. 
Lower down, and nearer to Guines 
than the place of interview, is a 
group of tents, covered with lin- 
neu cloth, ſome paned green and 


white, and others red and white, 


to accommodate ſuch of the Eng- 
liſh as could not be lodged within 
that town. Between theſe tents and 
the temporary palace, ſtands a large 
pavilion, conſiiting of one long and 
two round tents, all covered with 
cloth of gold, flowered with black, 
On the finyall of each of the round 
tents is a vane, charged with the 
arms of France and England quar- 
terly. In this pavihon Henry and 
Catharine frequently entertained at 
dinner the French King and Queen, 
and their principal nobility. At a 
{mall diſtance from it is a view of 


the culinary offices ſet up on the 


plain, conſiſting of a large group 
of ovens, at which ſeveral bakers 
are buſied; and two ſpacious tents, 


whoſe fronts, being thrown open, 


diſcover the one to be.intended for 
boiling, and the other for roaſting, 
in which offices ſeveral cooks are 
empiozed, From theſe kitchens 


fourteen yeomen of the guard, | 


each carrying a covered dith, are 
going towards the royal pavilion, 
preceded by the Lord Steward (Earl 
of Shrewſbury), bearing his white 
ſtaff, and attended by a gentleman 
wearing a ſaſh. | . 
Near to the ovens, is a cabaret, 


gat the door of which ſeveral per- 


ſons are drinking; and not far 
from thence 1s a lady carried in a 
horſe-litter,, covered with crimſon 
velvet embroidered with gold, pre- 


ceded by a groom, and followed 


by two other ladies and a man-ſer- 


being white, or French, ſee Hall, 


1. 4 | vant, 


t 
vant. She turns her ſace cut of 


the windew, and ſeems talking to 


a page, behind whom is another 
lady maſted and on horfeback, with 
a female attendant. Theſe ladies 
ſeem perſons of great dignity'; ſhe 
in the litter may be one of the 


queens going ſacognito to view the 


ofices, 
Beneath theſe, and in a line with 


the palace, is an open circular tent 


of white cloth, embroidered with 


blue tracery, over which are an 


union roſe and a fleur de lys. Its 
curtains thrown open diſcover a 
magnificent ſideboard of plate, and 
a table ſpread, at the upper end of 
which fits an elderly gentleman, on 
one fide is a lady, and at the lower 
end another gentleman, paftaking 
of a repaſt, which is ſerved up 
by ſeveral attendants. This, pro- 


. bably, was the tent of the Lord 


Steward. Behind this, and in the 
adjacent fields, are pitehed ſeveral 
others, for the uſe of ſuttlers, co- 
vered with green and white and 
red and white linnen cloth. 

In the back-gronnd, and at the 


extremity on the left-hand ſide, ap- 


p2ar the liſts or camp ſet apart for 
the juſts and tournaments. On the 
left is à ſcaffold, or long gallery 
for the royal perſonages and their 
attendants; and the whole, except 
the entrance, is fenced with a rail 
and barrier, guarded by demi- 
lance men and others on horſeback, 
completely armed. French ſoldiers, 
in a blue and yellow uniform, with 
a ſalamander, the badge of Francis I, 
embroidered on it, keep the en- 
trance on o hand; and the Eng- 
lich yeomen, with their partizans, 
on the other. Cloſe to the gallery- 
end, on a riſe at the left, ſtands a 
large artificial tree of honour ; its 
tru k is wrapped roupd with red 
veivet, embroidered with gold, and 
7 
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on its branches hang the ſhields of 


arms of the two challengers, and of 


their reſpective aids, the tables of 
the challenges, the ſeveral an- 
ſwers, Ke. This tree, thirty-four 
feet in height, ſpreading 129 feet, 
and from bough to bough forty. 
three feet, hiſtorians ſay, was com- 
poſed of the raſberry, the badge 
of Francis, and of the hawthorn, 
Henry's badge, artificially twined 


and twiſted together. 


In the gallery ſtand the two 


- kings, Francis on the right, and 


Henry on the left; with their two 
queens, and their attendant ladies. 
A carpet of cloth of gold covers 
the front before the B and 
rich tapeſtry the rail before the 
queens. Within the area are two 
combatants, armed cap-a- pee, 
mounted on horſes richly baſed 
and barbed, and tilting againſt 
each other; near them is a herald 
picking up'the pieces of a broken 
ſpear, his perquiſite. | 

Near to the liſts are a few tents 
for the ule of the combatants. 

The remaining upper part of the 
back- ground gives a molt correct 
and faithful view of the adjacent 
country, with a variety of figures, 
farm-houſes, mills, cottages, woods, 
cattle, ſheep, fowls, &c. all of them 
highly finiſhed. 'To introduce ſuch 
a variety of ſubje&s, the horizon 
is remarkably high. | I 

Towards the top of the picture 
is a dragon, flying in the air, and 
hovering over the Engliſh caval- 
cade ; which ſome conceive to be 
a memorial of fire-work in that 
form exhibited during the 1nter- 
view but we rather think, that, 
as it ſeems attendant on K. Henry, 
the painter had in view one of his 
ſupporters, which, at the W e 
of his reign, was @ red dragon; an 
if our former conjecture of the 

grey- 
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hounds ſhould not be ad nit- 
ted, thoſe animals, perhaps, might 
be intended for the other, his left 
ſupporter (in right of his mother) 
being, at the ſame time, @ gro- 
haund argent; and in this very piece, 
as before obſerved, the king's pages 
have on their backs @ greyhound and 
a dragos.| ] | 
The picture here deſcribed ;which 
1; five pet fix inches high, by ele- 
ven feet three inches in breadth, 
has been geen generally aſcribed to 
Hans Holbein, but without foun- 
dation, as he did not arrive in Eng- 
land till near fix years after the in- 
terview; and, beſides, his ſtyle, co- 
louring, &c. are widely different. 
The name of the painter, however, 
is immaterial, 
Wie muſt add, that the head of 
Hing Henry appears to have been 
cut out of the picture, and after- 
wards reſtored. This was a con- 
trivance of Philip Earl of Pem- 
broke, after the death of King 
Charles I, to prevent a French 
agent, who was in treaty for it, 
from purchaſing the piece : and it 
ſucceeded, for, finding it thus mu- 
tilated, the Frenchman declined 
the purchaſe. - By this means it 
was preſerved in the palace till the 
reſtoration, when the Karl of Pem- 
broke delivered the mutilated piece 
to King Charles II, who immedi- 
ately ordered it to be reſtored to its 
place. | . 
Of this remarkable picture, at 
the requeſt of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, his majeſty having given 
permiſſion for a drawing to be 
taken, it was accordingly executed, 
with great correctneſs, by Mr. Ed- 


wards of the royal academy, and 


is now ſaid to be in the poſſeſſion 
of che Earl of Huntingdon; and 
from it Mr. Baſire, at the Soci- 
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ety's expence, engraved. his plate 
(juſt publiſhed) ; the largeſt, ever 
engraved. in England, being, in 
height, two feet three inches; in 
breadth, ſour feet and one inch; 
and equally an honour to thoſe ar- 
tifts and their employers. 

The frame tor the paper (which 
is two feet ſeven inches, by four 
feet four inches) was made on pur- 
poſe by Mr. Wadman, near Maid- 
ſtone, at the expence of about. 50 l. 
for which (we hear) there has ſince 
been a great demand from ab-oad, 
as plates can thus be worked off of 
a larger ſize than before was prac- 
ticable. 

The above exact deſcription, 
which we have ab. idged from that 
which was read at the Society of 
Antiquaries, by Sir Joſeph Ayloſſe, 

art. in 1770, will enable any” 
purchaſer of this moſt curicus-print 
to have it coloured with the tints 
of the original picture; of which, 
if executed with judgment, it will 
then have all the effect. And every 
other reader of taſte, we doubt not, 
will be gratified by che hiſtorical 
anecdotes here conveyed. Gemtle- 
man's Maga: i ue. 


r 
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Orders for Houſehold Serwantes ; firſt 
deuiſed by John Haryngton, in the 
Zrare 1566, and renewed by John 
Haryngton, Senne of the {aide 
John, in the Trare -1592: the 
ſaide John, the Sonne, being then 
High Shrieve of the County of 
Somerſet; avith a Letter from 
Sir Robert Cecil 7% Sir John Har- 
rington. From Nugæ Antique, 
publiſped by Henry Harrington, 
jun. A. B. of Queen's College, 
Oxon. 


IMPRIMIS, 


1254 
FT MPRIMIS, that, no ſeruant 
bee abſent from praier, at morn- 
ing on euening, without a lawful 
excuſe; to be alledged within one 
day after, vppon paine to forſeit 
for every tyme 2d. 

II. Item, That none ſwear any 
othe, vpon pain for euery othe 1d. 

III. Item, That no man leaue 
any doore open that he findeth 
ſhut, without theare bee cauſe, vp- 
pon paine for euery tyme 1d. 

IV. Item, That none of the 
men be in bed, from our Lady-day 
to Michaelmas, after ſix of the 
clock in the morning; nor out of 
his bed after ten of the clock at 
night; nor, from Michaelmas till 
our Lady-day, in bed after ſeven in 
the morning, nor out after nine at 
night, without reaſonable cauſe, 
on paine of 2d. Bn 

V. Item, That no mans bed bee 
vnmade, nor fire or candle- box 
vncleane, after eight of the clock 
in the morning on paine of 1d. 

VI., Lem, That no man make 
water within either of the courts, 
vppon paine of, cuery time it ſhall 
be proued, id. 

VII. Item, That no man teach 
any of the children any vnhoneſt 
ſpeeche, or baudie word, or othe, 
on paine of 4d. 

VIII. Item, That no man waite 
at the table without a trencher in 
his hand, except it be vppon ſome 
good cauſe, on paine of 1d, 

IX. Item, That no man ap- 
pointed to waite at my table be ab- 
jent that meale, without reaſonable 
cauſe, on paine of 1d. 

X. Item, If any man breake a 
Elaſſe, he ſnall aunſwer the price 
thereof out of his wages; and, if 
it be not known who break it, the 
butler ſhall pay for it, on painc of 
. 120, 
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XI. Item, The table muſt bee 
couered at half an hour before ele. 
ven at dinner, and ſix at ſupper, or 
before, on paine of 2d, | 

XII. Item, That meate bee 
readie at eleven or before at din- 
ner, and fix, or before at ſupper, 
on paine of 6d. 5 

XIII. Item, That none be ab. 
ſent, without leaue or good caufe, 
the whole day, or more part of it, 
on paine of 4d, 

XIV. Item, That no man ſtrike 

his fellow, on paine of loſſe of 
ſeruice; nor reuile or threaten or 
prouoke an other to ſtrike, on paine 
of 12d. 
XV. Item, That no man come 
to the kitchen without reaſonable 
cauſe, on paine of 1d. and the cook 
likewiſe to forfeit id. 

XVI. Item, That none toy with 
the maids, on paine of 4d. 

XVII. Item, That no man weare 
foule ſhirt on Sunday, nor broken 
hoſe or ſhoos, or dublett without 
buttons, on paine of 1d. 

XVIII. Item, That, when any 
ſtrainger goeth hence, the chamber 
be dreſt vp againe within 4 howrs 
aſter, on paine of 1d. 

XIX.-Item, That the hall bee 
made cleane every day, by eight in 
the winter, and ſeauen in the ſom- 
mer, on paine of him that ſhould 
do it to forfeit id. 

XX. That the cowrt-gate be 
thutt each meale, and not opened 
during dinner and ſupper, without 
juſt cauſe, on paine the porter to 
forfeit for euery time 1d, 

XXI. Item, That all ſtayrs in 
the houſe, and other rocms that 
neede ſhall require, be made cleane 
on Friday after dinner, on paine ot 
forteyture of euery on whome it 
ſhall belong vnto, 3d. 

All which fommes ſhalbe duly 

Pale 
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paid each quarter-day out of their 
wages, and beſtowed on the poore, 
or other godly vſe. 


Sir Robert Cecil Letter. 


My noble Knyght, 

My thankes come wythe your 
papers and wholeſome ſtatutes for 
your fathers houſholde. I ſhall, as, 
far as in me heth, patterne the 
ſame, and geue good heed for due 
obſervaunce thereof in my own 
fate. Your father did muche af- 
ſect ſuche prudence ; nor dothe his 
ſonne leſſe followe his faire ſample, 
of worthe, learninge and honor. 
I ſhall not faile to keep your grace 
and favor quick and lively in the 
kinges breaſte, as far as good diſ- 
cretion guideth me, ſo as not to 
hazard my own reputation for 
humble ſuing, rather than bold and 
forward entreaties. You know all 
my former ſteppes; good Knyght, 
reſte content, and give heed to one 
that hath ſorrowde in the bright 
luſtre of a courte, and gone hea- 
vily even on the beſt ſeeminge faire 
grounde. Tis a great taſke to 
prove ones honeſtye, and yet not 
poi! ones fortune. 
taſted a little hereof in our bleſſed 


You have 
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queenes tyme, who was more than 
a man, and in troth ſometynie leſs 
than a Woman. I wiſhed I waited 
now in your preſence chamber, 
with eaſe at my foode, and reſte in 
my bedde; I am puſhed from the 
ſhore of comforte, and know not 
where the wyndes and waves of a 
court will 'bear me: I know it 
bringeth little comforte on earthe; 
and he 1s, I reckon, no wiſe man 
that looketh this waye to heaven; 
we have much ſtirre aboute coun- 
ceils, and more aboute honors. 
Many Knyghts were made at Theo- 
balds, duringe the kynges ſtaye at 
myne houſe, and more to be made 
in the citie. My father had moche 
wiſdom in directing the ſtate; and 
I withe I could bear my parte ſo 
diſcretely us he did. Farewel, 
good Knyght; but never come 
neare London till I call you. Too 
much crowdinge doth not well for a 
cripple, and the Kynge dothe find 
ſcante room to fit himſelf, he hath 
ſo many friends as they chuſe to 
be called, and heaven prove they 
lye not in the end. In trouble, 
hurrying, feigning, ſuing, andſuche 
like matters, I nowe reſte 
29 May, Your true friende, 
1603 R. Cecir.” 
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State of the ENGLISH PEERAGE, m 1603 to 1775. 


On the Acceſſion of James I. the 
Peerage was: | 
1 Marquis 
16 Earls 
2 Viſcounts 
40 Barons 
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The Number in 1774. 
3 Princes 
23 Dukes 
1 Marquis 
78 Earls 
13 Viſcounts 
64. Barons 
152 
Created 
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Created 

James J. 62 

Charl:s I. 59 

Charles II. 64 

James II. 1678 

Wlitliam and Mary 30 
Anne 30 

George I. 29 

George II. 23 

George III. 2 

345 

Add the 59 

8 404 

Deduct Extinc 222 

182 


Pezzrs created by GEORGE III. 


Meicombe 
Grantham 
Grofvenor 
Scarſdale 
Baton 8 


Courtney 


Lovell and Holland 


10 Montague 


Mitton p 
Beaulieu 
Vernon 
Bingley 


Prince of Wales 


9 


i 


Ducie 
L.igorier 


Dig by 


t 


Cumberland 
Sundrid ge 


25 Apſiey Created in 1771. 


* . 
Spencer Created in 1761. 


Pelham Created in 1762. 


Holland Created in 1763. 


Gloaceſter Created in 1764. 
Camden 1765. 


Chatham Created in 1766. 
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Extinct Added Dimin:ftied 


17 SORE. > 
21 38 
53 4 
3 — 
21 9 
24 0) 
19 13 
41 RENT 
21 14 
222 126 


Increaſe in 171 years 


123 


10 Newcaſtle 
11 Arundel 
12 Delamer 
13 Montague 
14 Ligonier 
is Bottetourt 
10 Ducie 

17 alli fax 
18 Bingley 
10 Berkley 
20 Kingiton 
21 Clevciand 


— 


Extinct in the Reign of Gro. II. 


I Hatton Extinct in 150. 
2 Anſon 1702. 
3 Melecmbe Regis 
4 Fevertham Extinct in 1763. 
5 Bath 1764. 
6 Foley 1765. 

S 705 

7 Hanſden 
8 Cumberland 
9 Vork Extinct in 1766, 


1708. 


Extinct in 1770, 


Extinct in 1771. 


Extinct in 1774. 
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On the Expiratton of the Corniſh Lan- 
guage, In a Leiter from the Han. 
Daines Barrington, ice Pre/c- 
dent, S. A. to John Lloyd, £7; 
F. 9. A. From the Archæologia. 


DzAx Sn, March 31, 1773. 


HE preciſe time when any 

antient language cenſes to 
be ſpoken by the inhabitants of a 
conntry ſeems to be intereſting not 
only to the philologiſt, but to the 
antiquary ; I fhall therefore defire 
vou would lay before the ſociety the 
following particulars with regard 
to what I conceive to be the laſt 
ſpark of the Cornith tongue. 

Leland made a moft co ple 

tour through Cornwall in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and yet does 
not take notice of their ſpeaking a 
language which he did not under- 
Rand *, My inference from this 
his filence is „that it then prevailed 
almoſt univerſally, juſt as an Eng- 
lih traveller into Wales would not 
now, in an account of his journey, 
inform his correſpondent, that 
Velſh was chicfly uſed in the prin- 
cipality. 


Carew publiſhed his ſurvey of 


Cornwall in 1602, and obſerves, 
that the Corniſh was then going 
very faſt into diſuſe, becauſe he 
takes notice, that moſt of the inha- 
bitants “ can no word of Corniih, 
© which was driven into the utter- 
% moit ſkirts of the ſhire +. 
Narden's Hiſtory of Cornwall 1s 
ſuppoſed by the editor to have been 


compiled about the year 1619; and 


informs us, that the Corniſh lan- 
*« guage was chiefly uſed in the 
e weſtern hundreds of the county, 


particularly Penrith and enn; | 


* See Leland's Itin. Vol. II. and III. 


i Page 281. 
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and yet (wlüch is to be mar- 
© veyled) though the huſband and 
wite, punts and children, maſ- 
ter and ſervants, doe mutually 
communicate in their native lan- 
guage, yet there is none of them. 
in a manner, but is able to con- 
verſe with a Aranger i in the Eng- 
lin tongue, uniefs it be ſome 
obſcure people, who ſeldom con- 
© fer with the better ſort; bat ic 
«© ſeemeth, however, that in a 
© few years the Corniſh language 
„ will be. by little and little aban- 
cc doned 8. 55 

In 1662 Cornwall was viſited by 
that great naturaliſt, Mr. Ray, who 
paid v very particular attention to the 
language ſpoken in different parts 
of England, as appears by his ha- 
ving collected their peculiar words 
and proverbs. 

We find accordingly i in his Iti- 


cc 


neraries (publiſhed by Mr. Scott, 


F. A. S.) that Mr. Dickan Gwyn 
* was conſidered as the only per- 
* fon who could then wvrite in the 
** Corniſh language, and who lived 
in one of the moſt weſtern pa- 
* riſes called St. Juſt, where there 
* were few but what could ſpeak 
a Engliſh ; whilſt few of the child- 
« ren alſo could ſpeak Corniſh, fo 
that the language would be ſoon 
*« entirely loſt .“ 1 

Mr. Ray obſerves in anether part, 
that Mr Dickan Gwyn (whom he 
mentions as the only perſon: who 
could write Corniſh) was no gram - 
marian; and that another man, 
named Pendaryis, was upon the 
whole perhaps better killed in it; 
by which I conclude he means that 
Pendarvis was ſuppoſed to ſpeak it 
with greater purity, though he did 


+ "I 46. C Page 0, 27. 
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not write in that language as Dickan 
Gwyn did. nd | 

"The laſt printed account which I 
have happened to meet with, in re- 
lation to the decay of the Corniſh 
tongue, is in a letter dated March 
Lo, 1701, from Lhwyd to Rowland 
(author of the Mona Antiqua) who 
obſerves, that it was then only re- 
tained in five or ſix villages towards 
the Land's End “. | 

'Thus far with regard to written 
teſtimonies : I ſhall now proceed to 
oral, ee 

My brother Captain Barrington 
brought a French Eaſt-India ſhip 
into Mount's Bay, in the year 1746, 
(to the beſt of my recollection) who 
told me, that when he ſailed from 
thence on a cruiſe toward the French 
coaſt, he took with him from that 
part of Cornwall a ſeaman who 
ipoke the Cornith language, and 
who was underſtood by ſome French 
ſeamen of the coaſt of Bretagne, 
with whom he afterwards happened 
to have occaſion to converſe. 

I myſelf made a very complete 
tour of Cornwall in 1768; 9 re- 
collecting what I had thus heard 
from my brother, I mentioned to 
ſeveral perſons of that county, that 
I did not think it impoſſible I might 
meet with ſome remains of the lan- 
guage, who however conſidered it 
as entirely loſt, | 

E ſet out from Penſance however 
with the landlord of the principal 
inn for my guide, towards the Sen- 
nan, or moſt weſtern point, and 
when I approached the village I 
ſaid, that there muſt probably be 
ſome remains of the language in 
thoſe parts, if any where, as the 
village was in the road to no place 
whatſoever; and the only alehouſe 
announced itſelf to be e loft in 


See Mona Ant. p. 317. 
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England. My guide however told 
me, that I ſhould be diſappointed; 
but that if I would ride ten miles 
about in my return to Penſance, he 
would carry me to a village called 
Mouſchole, on the weſtern ſide of 
Mount's Bay, where there was an 
old woman called Dolly Pentracth +, 
who could ſpeak Corniſh very tu. 


ently. Whilſt we were travelling 


together towards Moufſehole I en- 
quired how he knew that this wo- 
man ſpoke Corniſh, when he in- 
formed me, that he frequently went 
from Penſance to Mouſchole to buy 
fiſh, which were fold by her; and 
that when he did not offer a price 
which was ſatisfactory, ſhe grum- 
bled to ſome other old women in an 
unknown tongue, which he con- 
cluded therefore to be the Corniſh, 
When we reached Mouſehole, I 
defired to be introduced as a perſon 
who had laid a wager that there 


was no one who could converſe in 


Corniſh ; upon which Dolly Pentra- 
eth ſpoke in an angry tone of voice 
for two or three minutes, and in 2 
language which ſounded very like 
Welſh. 5 
The hut in which ſhe lived was 
in a very narrow lane, oppoſite to 
two rather better cottages, at the 
doors of which two other women 
ſtood, who were advanced in years, 
and who I obſerved were laughing 
at what Dolly Pentraeth ſaid to me. 
Upon this I aſked them whether 
ſhe had not been abuſing me; to 
which they anſwered, ©* Very hear- 
* tily, and becauſe I had ſuppoſed 
*« the could not ſpeak Corniſh.“ I 
then ſaid, that they muſt be able to 
talk the language; to which they 
anſwered, that they could not ſpeak 


it readily, but that they underſtood 


it, being only ten or twelve years 


+ This name in Welch ſignifies, a? the end of the ſand, 


7 


younger 
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% Polly Pentraeth is ſhort of ſta- 
ture, and bends very much with 
old age, being in her eighty- 
leyenth year, ſo luſty however as 
to walk hither, (viz. to Caftle- 


younger than Dolly Pentraeth. I 
continued nine or ten days in Corn- 
wall after this; but found that my 
friends, Whom I had left to the 
eaſtward, continued as incredulous 
almoſt as they were before, about 
theſe laſt remains of the Corniſh 
language, becauſe (amongit other 
realons) Dr. Borlaſe had {uppoied, 
in his Natural Hiſtory of the coun- 
ty, that it had entirely ceaſed to be 
ſpoken “; it was alſo urged, that 
as he lived within four or ave miles 


of the old woman at Mouſenole, 


he conſequently muſt have keard of 
ſo ſingular a thing as her continuing 
to uſe the vernacular tongue. 

I had ſcarcely ſaid or thought any 
thing more about this matter, till 
laſt ſummer having mentioned it to 
ſome Corniſh people, I found that 
they could not credit that any 
perſon had exiſted within theſe ſive 
years who could ſpeak their native 
language; and therefore, though 
I imagined there was but a ſmall 
chance of Dolly Pentraech's conti- 
nuing to live, yet I wrote to the 
preſident, then in Devonſhire, to 
deſire that he would make ſome in- 
quiry with regard to her; and he 
was ſo obliging as to procure me 
information from agentlemau whoſe 
houſe is within three miles of Mouſe- 
hole, a conſiderable part of whoſe 
jetter I ſhall ſubjoin. 
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Horneck) above three miles, in 


bad weather, in the morning, 
and back again. She is ſomes 
what deaf, but her intelle&s 
*« ſeemingly not impaired; has 
*© a memory ſo good, that ſhe re- 
members perfectly well, that 
about four or five years ago at 
% Mouſchole, (where the lives) ſhe 
*« was ſent for to a gentleman, 
who, being a ſtranger, had a 


«c 


cc 


cc 


«« curioſity to hear the Corniſh lan- 


** guage, which ſhe was iamed for 
* retaining and ſpeaking fluently ; 
and that the inn-keeper, where 
the gentleman came from, at- 
% tended him.“ | 
[This gentleman was myſelf; 
however, I did not preſume to end 
for her, but avaited upon her.] 
She does indeed at this time 
*« talk Cornith as readily as others 
© do Engliſh, being bred up from 
* a child to know no other lan- 
* guage; nor could ſhe (if we may 
— her) talk a word of Eng- 
© liſh before ſhe was paſt twenty 
% years of age; that, her father 
„being a kſherman, ſhe was ſent 
«© with fiſh to Penſance at twelve 
«« years old, and fold them in the 


* Dr, Borlaſe's words are the following: * That we may attend it to the 
grave; this language is now altogether ceaſed, fo as not to be ſpoken any 


where in converſation.”” Nat, Hiſt. of Cornwall, p. 316. 


It Dr. Borlaſe had 


ever heard of this old woman, who lived within tour miles of him, he would 
certainly have here made mention of her, as well as compleated from her his 


Corniſh Vocabulary. 


Nor was it probably the fact in 1758, (when Dr. Bor- 


laſe publiſhed his Natural Hiſtory) that the language had altogether ceaſed, 
Jo as not to be ſpoken any where in eanverſation, hecauſe it is not impoſſtble'that 
the ſcaman who was on board Capt. Barrington's ſhip in 2746 might be then 


itil] alive, as well as ſeveral others. 


It mult alſo be recollected, that ten vears 


after Dr. Borlaſe's publication, two old women (neighbours io Dolly Pen- 
traeth) underſtood what ſhe ſaid ; as alſo that the frequently grumHled, to 


them in Corniſh, when a proper price was not offered for her fiſh. 
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«« Corniſh language, which the in- 


© habitants in general (even the 
<< oentry) did then well under- 
on hes: She is poſitive, however, 
<< that there is neither in Mouſe- 
1 hole, or in any other part of the 
county, any perſon who knows 
Hany thing of it, or at leaſt can 
* converſe init. She js poor, and 
maintained partly by the pariſh, 
, and partly by fortune-telling, and 
e #abbling of Corniſh.” _ 
have thus thought it right to 
lay before the ſociety ® this account 
the laſt ſparks of the Corniſh 
tongue, and cannot but think that 
a linguiſt (who underſtands, Welſh) 
might ſtill pick up a more compleat 
vocabulary of the Corniſh than any 
we are at preſent poſſeſſed of, eſpe- 
cally as the two neighbours of this 
old woman, whom J have had oc- 
caſion to mention, are not now 
above 77 or 78 years of age, and 
were very healthy when I ſaw them; 


ſo that the whole does not depend 


upon the life of this Corn!th' Sibyl, 
as ſhe is willing to inſinuate. F 

Ik it is ſoĩd that I have ſtated that 
theſe neighbours could not ſpeal 
the language, this ſhould be under- 
ſtood, that they cannot converſe ſo 
readily in it as ſhe does, becauſe I 
have mentioned that they compre- 
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hended her abuſe upon me, whick 
implies a certain knowledge of the 
Cornith tongue. Thus the moit 
learned men of this country cannot 
ſpeak Latin fluently, for + ant of 
practice; yet it would be * #45 
to form a Latin vocabulary from 
them. 
It is alſo much to be wiſhed, chat 
ſuch a linguift would go into tlie 
ile of Man, and report to the f. 
ciety in what ſtate that expiring 
language may be at preſent. 
As for the Welth, I do not {ee 
the leaſt probability of its being 
loſt in the more m ountainous parts ; 
for as there are no valuable mines 
in ſevoral of the pariſhes thus ſitu- 
ated, ] do not conceive.that it is 
poſiible to introduce the uſe of En- 
gaſh. The preſent inhabitants 
therefore and their deſcendants will 
continue to ſpeak their native lan 
gu e in thoſe diftricts; for the 

elſh cannot ſettle in England, be- 
cauſe they cannot ſpeak the tongue; 
nor will 'Engliſh' ſervants for huſ- 
bandry live with the Welſh, becauſe 
they would not underſtand their 
maſter . I am, 4 147 he 

Der Sir, 
Vour moſt faithful, 
Humble Servant, 
DAIxNESs BARRIN GTO. 


* Viz. the ſociety of Antiquaries of London, to whom we ate indebted for 


the Aci@ologia. 
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MisCELLANEOUs EssA xs. 


Thoughts on Free- thinting, and on 
Free-thinkers, particularly the late 
Earl of Shafteſbury and the late 
Lord Bolingbroke, by the late Mr. 
Gray; in a Letter from Mr. Gray 
to Mr. Stonhewer; with Obſerwa- 
tions on theſe T houghts, by Mr. Ma- 
ſon, &c. From Mr. Maſon's Edi- 
tion of Mr. Gray's Works. 


Cambridge, Aug. 18, 1758. 

AM as ſorry as you ſeem to be, 
that our acquaintance harped 

ſo much on the ſubje& of mate- 
tialiſm; when I ſaw him with you 
in towh, becauſe it was plain to 
which ſide of the long-debated queſ- 
tion he inclined. 
deed mechanical and dependent 
beings, I need no other proof than 
my own feelings; and from the 
ſame feelings I learn, with equal 
conviction, that we are not merely 
ſuch : that there is a power within 
that ſtruggles againſt the force and 
biaſs of that mechaniſm, com- 
mands its motion, and, by frequent 
practice, reduces it to that ready 
obedience which we call hab7t; and 
all this in conformity to a pre- 
conceived opinion (no matter whe- 
ther right or wrong) to that leaſt 
material of all agents, a thought. 
I have known many in his caſe, 
who, while they thought they were 
conquering an old prejudice, did 
not perceive they were under the 
influence of one far more danger- 

Vor. XVIII. 1775. 


That we are in- 


ous ; one that furniſhes us with a 
ready apology for all our worſt ac- 
tions, and opens to us a full licence 
for doing whatever we pleaſe ; and 
yet theſe very people were not at all 
the more indulgent to other men, 
(as they naturally ſhould have been) 
their indignation to ſuch as offended 
them, their defire of revenge on. 
any body that hurt them, was no- 
thing mitigated : in ſhort, the 
truth 15, they wiſhed to be perſuaded 
of that opinion for the ſake of its 


convenience, but were not ſo in 


their heart; and they would have 
been glad (as they ought in com- 
mon prudence) that nobody elſe 
ſhould think the ſame, for fear of 
the miſchief that might enſue to 
themſelves, His French authar I 
never ſaw, but have read fifty in 
the ſame ſtrain, and ſhall read no 
more. I can be wretched enough 
without them, They put me in 
mind of the Greek ſophiſt that got 
immortal honour by diſcourſing ſo 
feelingly on the miſeries of our 
condition, that fifty of his audience 
went home and hanged themſelves : 
yet he lived himſelf (I ſuppoſe; 
many years after in very good 
plight. 

You ſay you cannot conceive how 
Lord Shaftefbury came to be a phi- 
loſopher in vogue; I will tell yau : 
firſt, he was a Lord; 2dly, he was 
as vain as any of his readers; dly, 
men are very prone to believe whz 

M th 
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they do not underſtand ; 4thly, they 
will believe any thing at all, pro- 
vided they are under ao obligation 
to believe it; 5thly, they love to 
take a new road, even when that 
road leads no where; G6t::ly, he was 
reckoned a fine writer, and ſeemed 
always tu mean more chan he ſaid. 
Would you have any more reaſons ? 
An interval of above forty years has 
pretty well deſtroyed the charm. A 
dead lord ranks but with common- 
ers: vanity is no longer intereſted in 
the matter, for the new road is be- 
come an old one. The mode of tree- 
thinking is like that of ruſis and 
farthingales, and has given place 
to the mode of not thinking at all; 
once it was reckoned gracetul, half 
to diſcover and half conceal the 
mind, but now we have been long 
accuſtomed to ſee it quite naked: 
primneſs and affectation of ſty le, 
. ike the good breeding of Queen 
Anne's court, has turned to hoy- 
dening and rude familiarity, 


It will, I think, be no improper 
ſupplement to the foregoing letter 
to inſert a paper of Mr. Grey's, 
which coutains ſome very pertinent 
ſtrictures on the writings of a later 
Lord, who was plcaled to attack 


7 


goodneſs and juſtice, as we haye o 
his natural ones, his wiſdom ang 
power.” This poſition the excel. 
lent author of the View of Lord 
Bohpgbroke's Philoſophy, calls the 
MAIN PILLAR of his ſyſtem; and 
adds, in another place, that the 
FAIR OFT ALL RELIGION. is in- 
clude) in t'us queſtion. On this 
iraportant point, therefore, that 
able writer has dwelt largely, and 
confuted his Lordſhip effeciually, 


1s pla 
pity, 
powe 
it Un 
tures 
he al 
alwa' 
pave 
own 
good 
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Some ſort of readers, however, who abi 
probably would fight that confuta- WM wha 
tion, may regard the arguments 6 it is» 
a layman, and even a poet, more Wl we | 
than thoſe Which are drawn up by pow 
the pen of a divine and a biſhop: it bear 
is for the uſe of theſe that the pa- aiy 
per is publiſhed ; who, if they learn hap! 
nothing elſe from it, will fingl that! ſhip 
Mr. Gray was not of their party, tent 
nor ſo great a wit as to dillelieve MM tern 
the exiſtence of a Deity.“ an 
« I will allow Lord Boljagbroke, mut 
that the moral, as well as phyſical, left 
attributes of God muſt be kyuown WM vai! 
to us only à poſteriori, and that bat 
this is the only real Knowledge we WM ann 


can have either of the one or the 
other; I will allow too that per- 
haps it may be an idle diſtinction 
which we make between them: 


the moral attributes of the Deity, his moral attributes being as much 
or, what amounted to the ſame in his nature and eſſence as thoſe « 
thing, endeavoured to prove, that we call his phyſical ; but the occa- 1 
we have no adequate ideas of his ſion of our mak ing ſome diſtinction . 
a ; («c 
In one of his pocket-books IT find a flight ſketch in verſe of his own cha- 10 
rafter, which may, on account of one line in it, come into à note here with v7 
ſufficient propriety, It was written in 1761. 
Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune ; * 
He had nor the method of making a fortune: ſh 
Could love, and could hate, fo was thought ſomewhat odd; ad 
No VERY GREAT WIT, HE PELIEV'D IN A Gop, I 
A. poſt or a penſion be did not defire, | c0 
But left church and (tate to Charles 'Fownſhend and Squire. at 
This laſt line needs no comment for readers of the prejent time, and it m 
ſurely is not worth wiule to write one on this occalion for poſterity, : ar 
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b plainly this: his eternity, infi- 
tity, omniſcience, and almighty 
power, are not what connect him, 
if | may fo ſpeak, with us his crea- 
tures. We adore him, not becauſe 
ke always did in every place, and 
always will, exiſt ; but becauſe he 
gave and ſtill preſerves to us our 
own exiſtence by an exertion of his 
goodneſs. We adore him, not be- 
cauſe he knows and can do all 
things, but becauſe he made us ca- 
pable of knowing and of doing 
what may conduct us to happineſs : 
it is therefore his benevolence which 
we adore, not his greatneſs or 
power; and if we are made only to 
bear our part in a ſyſtem, without 
any regard to our own particular 
happineſs, we can no longer wor— 
ſlip him as our al!l-bounteous pa- 
tent: there is no meaning in the 
term. The idea of his malevolence 
(an impiety I tremble to write) 
muſt ſacceed. We have nothing 
left but our fears, and thoſe too 


vain ; for whither can they lead to 


but to deſpair and the {ad defire of 
annihilation ? 
and goodneſs be not the ſame in 
© God as in our ideas, we mean 
„nothing when we ſay that God 
is neceſlarily juſt and good; and 
for the ſame- reaſon 1t may as 
% well be ſaid that we know not 
what we mean when, according 
«© to Dr. Clarke, (Evid. 26th) we 
affirm that he is neceftarily a 
% wiſe and intelligent Being.” 
What then can Lord Bolingbroke 
mean, when he ſays every thing 
ſhews the wiſdom of God, and yet 
adds, every thing docs not ſhew in 
like manner the goodneſs of God 
conformably to our ideas of this 
atfribute in either ? By wiſdom he 
muſt only mean, that God knows 
and employs the fitteſt means to a 


« If then, juſtice -. 
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certain end, no matter what that 
end may he: this indeed is a proof 
of knowledge and intelligence; but 
theſe alone do not conſtitute wil- 
dom: the word implies the appli- 
cation of theſe fitteſt means to the 
beft and kindeſt end: or, who will 
call it true wiſlom ? even among 
ourſelves, it is not held as ſuch. 
All the attributes then that he 
ſeems to think: apparent in the con- 
ſtitution of things, are his unity, 
infinity, eternity and intelligence; 
from no one of which, I boldly at- 
ſirra, can refult any duty of grati- 
tude or adoration incumbent on 
mankind, more than if he and all 
things round him were produced, 
as ſome have dared to think, by the 
neceſſary working of eternal mat- 
ter in an infinite vacuum : for, 
what does it avail to add intelli- 
gence to thoſe other phyſical attri- 
butes, unleſs that intelligence be 
directed, not ouly to the good of 
the whole, but alſo to the good of 
every individual of which that 
whole is compoſed. 
It is therefore no impiety, but 
the direct contrary, to ſay that hu- 
man juſtice and the other virtues, 
which are indeed only various ap- 
plications of human benevolence, 
bear ſome reſemblance fo the mo- 
ral attributes of the Supreme Being : 
it is only by means of that reſem- 
blance, we conceive them in him, 
or their effects in his works: it 2s 
by the ſame means only, that we 
compretend thoſe phyſical attri- 
butes which his Lordſhip allows to 
be demonſtrable: how can we form 
any notion of his unity, but from 
that unity of which we ourſelves are 
conſcious? How of his exiſtence, 
but from our own conſciouſneſs of 
exiſting? Hew of his power, but 
of that power which we ex perle c- 
M2 ĩa 
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in ourſelves ? Yet neither Lord Bo- 
lingbroke nor any other man, that 
thought on theſe ſubjects, ever be- 
lieved that theſe our ideas were real 
and full repreſentations of theſe 
attributes in the Divinity, They 
ſay he knows; they do not mean 
that he compares ideas Which he 
acquired from ſenſation, and draws 
conclufions from them. They ſay 
he acts; they do not mean by im- 
pulſe, nor as che ſoul acts on an 
organized body. They ſay he is 
omnipotent and eternal; yet on 
what are their ideas founded, but 
on our own narrow conceptions of 
ſpace and duration, prolonged be- 
yond the bounds of ſpace and time? 
Either therefore there is a reſem- 
blance and analogy (however im- 
perfe& and diſtant) between the 
attributes of the Divinity and our 
conceptions of them, or we cannot 
have any conceptions of them at 
all : he allows we ought to reaſon 
from earth, that we do know, to 
heaven which we do not know ; 
how can we do ſo but by that 
affinity which appears between the 
one and the other? | 
In vain then does my Lord at- 
tempt to ridicule the warm but 
melancholy imagination of Mr. 
Wollaſton in that fine ſoliloquy: 
« Muſt I then bid my laſt farewel 
«© to theſe walks when I cloſe theſe 
« lids, and yonder blue regions 
«< and all this ſcene darken upon 
c me and go out? Muſt I then 
«© only ſerve to furniſh duſt to be 
„ mingled with the aſhes of theſe 
«© herds and plants, or with this 
„ dirt under my feet? Have 1 


been ſet ſo far above them in 
& life, only to be levelled with 
*« them in death *?” No thinking 
head, no heart, that has the lealt 
ſenſibility, but muſt have made the 
ſame reflection; or at leaſt mult 


feel, not the beauty alone, but the 


truth of it, when he hears it from 
the mouth of another, Now what 
reply will Lord Bolingbroke make 
to theſe queſtions which are put to 
him, not only by Wollaflon, but 
by all mankind ? He will tell you, 
that we, that is, the animals, ve- 
getables, ſtones, and other clods of 
earth, are all connected in one im- 
menſe defign ; that we are all dra. 
matis perſonz, in different charac- 
ters, and that we were not made for 
ourſelves, but for the action: that 
it is fooliſh, preſumptuous, impious, 
and profane to murmur againſt the 
Almighty Author of this drama, 
when we feel ourſelves unavoidably 
unhappy. On the contrary, we 


ought to reſt our head on the ſoft 


pillow of reſignation, on the im- 
moveable rock of tranquillity ; ſe- 
cure, that, if our pains and afflic- 
tions grow violent indeed, an im- 
mediate end will be put to our mi- 
ſerable being, and we ſhall be min- 
gled with the dirt under our feet, 
a thing common to all the animal 
kind ; and of which, he who com- 

lains, does not ſeem to have been 
et by his reaſon ſo far above them 
in life, as to deſerve not to be min- 
gled with them in death. Such 1s 
the conſolation his philoſophy gives 
us, and ſuch the hope on which his 


tranquillity was founded +. 


* Religion of Nature delineated, ſect. 9. p. 209, quarto. 


+ The reader, Who would chuſe to fee the argument, as Lord Bolingbroke 
pars it, will find It in the 4th volume of his Philoſophical Works, lect, 40, 41. 


His ridicule on Wollaſton is in the zoth ſection of the ſame volume, 18 
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An Eſſay on Indifference in Religion; 


by Mrs. Chapone. From her 
Miſcellanies zz Proſe and Verſe, 
lately publiſhed. | 


JFHATEVER abſurdities 
may ariſe from the fancied 
ardors of enthuſiaſm, they are much 
leſs pernicious to the mind than 
the contrary extreme of coldneſs 
and indifference in religion. The 
ſpirit of chivalry, vents it led to 
many romantic enterpriſes, was ne- 
vertheleſs favourable to true cour- 
age, as it excited and nouriſhed 
magnanimity and contempt of dan- 
ger; which, though ſometimes 
waſted in abſurd undertakings, 
were of the greateſt uſe on real and 
proper Pere] Aa The nobleſt en- 
ergies of which we are capable, 
can ſcarcely be called out without 
ſome degree of enthuſiaſm, in what- 
ever cauſe we are engaged ; and 
thoſe ſentiments, which tend to the 
exaltation of human nature, though 
they may often excite attempts be- 
yond the human powers, will, 
however, prevent our ſtopping ſhort 
of them, and loſing, by careleſs 
indolence and ſelf-deſertion, the 
oreateſt part of that ſtrength with 
which we really are endued. 
How common is it for thoſe who 
rofeſs (and perhaps ſincerely) to 
fliers with entire perſuaſion the 
truth of the goſpel, to declare that 
they do not pretend to frame their 
lives according to the purity of its 
moral precepts! *©* I hope,” ſay 
they, „ am guilty of no SEA 
crimes; but the cuſtoms of the 
world in theſe times will not admit 
of a conduct agreeable either to rea- 
ſon or revelation. I know the courſe 
of life I am in is wrong; I know 
that J am engroſſed by the world 
that I have no time for teflectiog, nor 


for the practice of man duties 


which I acknowledge to be ſuch. 
But I know not how it is do not 
find that I can alter my manner of 
living.” Thus they coolly and 
contentedly give themſelves up to 
a conſtant courſe of diſſipation, and 
a N worthleſſneſs of character, 
which, I fear, 1s as little favour- 
able to their happineſs here or here- 
after, as the occaſional commiſſion 
of crimes at which they would ſtart 
and tremble, The habitual neg- 
lect of all that is moſt valuable and 
important, of children, friends, ſer- 
vants—of neighbours and depen- 
dents—of the poor—of God—and 
of their own minds, they conſider 
as an excuſable levity, and ſatisfy 
themſelves with laying the blame 
on the manners of the times, 

If a modern lady of faſhion was 
to be called to account for the diſ- 
poſition of her time, 1 imagine her 
defence would run in this Riſe — 
«© I can't, you know, be out of 
the world, nor act differently from 
every body in it. The hours are e- 
very where late—conſequently I riſe 
late. I have ſcarce breakfaſted be- 
fore morning viſits begin—or it is 
time to go to an auction, or a con- 
cert or to take a little exerciſe for 
my health. Dreſſing my hair 1s a 
long operation—but one can't ap- 
pear with a head unlike every body 
elſe, One muſt OUR o to 
a play, oran opera; thou own 
N <P one to 3 Then, 
what with neceſſary viſits the per- 
petual engagements to card- parties 
at private houſes - and attendance 
on the public aſſemblies, to which 
all people of faſhion ſubſcribe, the 
evenings, you fee, are fully diſ- 
poſed of. What time then can I 
poſſibly have for what you call do- 
meſtic duties? — Vou talk of the 

M 3 | offices 
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offices and enjoyments of friend- 
ſhip—alas! 1 have no hours left 
for friends! I muſt ſee them in a 
croud, or not at all, As to cul- 
tivating the friendſhip of my huſ- 
band, we are very civil when we 
meet ; but we are both too much 
engaged to ſpend much time with 
each other. With regard to my 
daughters, I have given them a 
French governeſs, and proper ma- 
ſters I can do no more for them. 
You tell me I ſhoõld inſtruct my 
ſervants — but I have not time to 
inform myſelf, much leſs can I un- 
dertake any thing of that fort for 
them, or even be able to gueſs 
what they do with themſelves the 
| Pry part of the twenty-four 
ours. I go to church, if poſſible, 
once on a Sunday, and then ſome 
of my ſervants attend me; and, 
if they will not mind what the 
reacher ſays, how can J help it? 
The management of our fortune, 
as far as 1 am concerned, I muft 
leave to the ſteward and houſe- 
keeper; for I find I can barely 
ſnatch a quarter of an hour juſt to 
look over the bill of fare when I 
am to have company, that they 
may not ſend up any thing fright- 
ful or old-faſhioned. As to the 
Chriſtian duty of charity, I aſ- 
fare you I am not ill-natured; and 
© (conſidering that the great expence 
of being always drefied for compa- 
ny, with loſies at cards, fubſcrip- 
tions, and public ſpectacles, leave 
me very little to diſpoſe of) I am 
ready enough to give my money 
when I meet with a miſerable ob- 
ject. You ſay, I ſhould inquire 
out ſuch, inform myſelf thoroughly 
cf their caſes, make an acquaint- 
ance with the poor of my neigh- 
' bonrhood in the country, and plan 
out the beft method of relieving the 
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unfortunate, and aſſiſting the indy. 
ſtrious. But this ſuppoſes much 
more time, and much more money, 
than I have to beitow. I have had 
hopes indeed that my ſummers 
would have afforded me more lei- 
ſure ; but we ſtay pretty late in 
town; then we generally paſs je- 
veral weeks at one or other of the 
water-drinking places, where every 


moment is {peat in public; and, WI be 
for the few months in which we WM by 
reſide at our own ſeat, our houſe is Joc 
always full, with a ſucceſſion of WI bit 
company, to whoſe amuſement one in 
is obliged to dedicate every hour of WI 14 
the day.“ | cal 
So here ends the account of that WI of 
time which was given you to pre- of 
pare and educate yourlelf for eter- Ur 
nity ? - yet you believe the immor— tn 
tality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate Ve 
of rewards and puniſhments. Aſk ih 
your own heart what rewards you ti 
deſerve—or what kind of felicity 1 
you are fitted to enjoy? Which of ic 
thoſe faculties or affections, which p 
heaven can be ſuppoſed to gratity, l 
have you cultivated and improved ? V 
If, in that eternal world, the ſtores } 


of knowledge ſhould be laid open t 
before you, have you pre ſerved tha: ] 
thirſt of knowledge, or that taſte 
for truth, which 1s now to be in- | 
dulged with endleſs information ? | 
If, in the ſociety of ſaints and an- 

gels, the pureſt. benevolence and 

moſt cordial love is to conſtitute 

your happineſs, where is the heart 

that ſhould enjoy this delightful in- 
tercourſe of affection ? Has yours 

been exerciſed and refined to a pro- 

per capacity of it during your ſtate 

of diſcipline, by the energies of 
generous friendſhip, by the melt- 

ings of parenta! fondneſs, or by 

that union of heart and ſou], that 
mixed exertion of perfect friend- 


{hip 


w 7 _ ww, 


_ crimes ? 
your own heart, becauſe by different 
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hip and ineffable tenderneſs, v-hich 
zpproaches nearcit to the full ſatiſ- 
fattion of our nature, in the bands 
of covjugal love? Alas! you ſcarce 


knew-you had a heart, except when . 


you felt it ſwell with pride, or flut- 

ter with vanzty. Has your piety 

and gratitude to the ſource of all 

good been exerciiedand itrengthen- 

ed by conſtant acts of praiie and 

thankſeiving? Was it ncuriſhed 

by frequent meditation, and ſilent 
recolletticn of ali the wonders he 

harh done for us, till it burſt forth 
in fervent prayer? | fear it was 
rather decency than_devotion that 
carried you once a week to the place 
of public worſhip—and, for the reſt 
of the week, your thoughts and 
time were ſo differently filled up, 
that the idea of a ruler of the uni- 
verſe could occur but ſeldom, and 
then, rather as an object of terror 
than of hope and joy, How then 
ſhall a ſoul, fo dead to divine love, 
ſo loft to all but the moſt childiſh 
purſaits, be able to exalt and en- 
large itſelf to a capacity of bliſs 
which we are allowed to hope for, 
in a more iatimate perception of 
the divine preſence, in contem- 
plating more nearly the perfections 
of our Creator, and in pouring out 
before his throne our ardent grati- 
tude, love, and adoration ? 
kind of training is the life you have 
paſſed through for ſuch an immor- 
tality? _ 

And, dare you look down with 
contempt on thoſe whom itrong 
temptation from natural paſſions, 
or a train of unſortunate circum- 
ſtances, have funk into the com- 
miſſion of what you call great 
Dare you ſpeak peace to 


circumſtances you have been pre- 
ſerved from them? Par be it from 


What 
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me to wiſh to leſſen the horror of 
crimes ; but yet, as the tempta- 
tions to theſe occur but ſeldom, 
whereas the temptations to neg- 
Ie&, and indifference towards our 
duty, for ever ſurround us, it may 
be neceũhry to awaken ourſelves t 
ſome calculation of the proportions 
between ſuch habitual omiſſion of 
all that is good, and the commiſſion 
of more hcinous aQs of fin ; be- 
tween waſting our whole life in 
what is falfely called innocent a- 
muſement, and diſgracing it by 
faults which would alarm ſociety 
more, though poſibly they might 
injure it leſfs. 

How amazing is the diſtance be- 
tween the extreme of negligence 
and fſeli-indulgence in ſuch nomi- 
nal Chriſtians, and the oppoſite 
exceſs of rigour, which ſome have 
unhappily thought meritorious ! be- 
tween a Paſcal (who dreaded the 
influence of pleaſure ſo much, as 
to wear an iron, which he preſſed 
into his ſide whenever he found 
himſelf taking delight in any ob- 
ject of ſenſe) and thoſe who think 
life lent them only to be ſquan- 
dered in ſenſual diverſions, and 
the frivolous indulgence of vanity ? 
What a firange compoſition is man! 
ever diverging from the right line 
— forgetting the true end of his 
being—or widely miſtaking the 
means that lead to it? 

If it were indeed true, that the 
Supreme Being had made it the 
condition of our future happineſs, 
that we ſhould ſpend the days of 
our pilgrimage here on earth in vo- 
luntary ſuffering and mortification, 
and a continual oppoſition to every 
inclination of nature, it would ſure- 
ly be worth while to conform even 
to theſe conditions, however ri- 
gorous; and we ſee, by numerous 

M 4 examples, 
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examples, that it is not möre than 


umu creatures are capable of, 
when fully perſuaded chat their e- 
ternal intereſts demand it! But if, 
in fact, the laws of God are no 
other than directions for the better 
enjoyment of our exiſtence if he 


has forbid us nothing that is not 


pernlcious, and cotnmanded nothing 
that is not highly advantageous to 
us — if, like a beneficent parent, he 
inflits neither puniſhment nor con- 
ſtraint unneceſſarily, but makes our 
good the end of all his injunctions 
—it will then appear much more 
extraordinary that we ſhould per- 
verſely go on in conſtant and ac- 
knowledged neglect of thoſe in- 
junctions. ; 

Is there a ſingle pleaſure worthy 
of a rational being, which is not, 
within certain limitations, con- 
ſiſtent with religion and virtue? 
And, are not the limits, within 
which we are permitted to enjoy 
them, the fame which are pre- 
ſeribed by reaſon and nature, and 
which we cannot exceed without 
manifeſt hurt to ourſelves, or others? 
It is not the life of a hermit, or a 
Pere de la T rappe, that is enjoined 
us: it is only the life of a rational 
being, formed for ſociety, capable 
of continual improvement, and 
conſequently of continual advance- 
ment in happineſs,  * | 

It is vain, however, to think of 
recalling thofe whom Tong habits, 
and the eſtabliſhed ryranny of pride 
and vanity, have almoſt precluded 
from a poſſibility of improving by 
advice, and in whom the very de- 
fire of amendment is extinguiſhed ; 
but for thoſe who are now entering 
on the ſtage of life, and who have 
their parts to chaſe, how'earneſtly 
could I wiſh ſor the ſpirit of per- 
ſuaſion — for ſuch a warning voice 

2 4 F 


as ſhould make itſelf heard amidſt 
all the gay ' buſtle that ſurrounds 
them! it ſhould cry to them with- 
out ceaſing, not to be led away by 
the crowd of fools, without know. 
ing whither they are going—not to 
exchange real happineſs for the 
empty name of pleaſure—not to 
prefer faſhion to 1mmortality—and 
not to fancy it poſſible for them 
to be innocent, and at the ſame 
time uſeleſs, , 


— 


The great Difſerence in the State of 
Morals, &c. and Taſte fer the 
Fine Arts, Sc. in different Coun 
tries, at the ſame Period; and at 
different Periods, inthe ſame Coun- 
try; Jufficiently accountable for, 
from the Difference in the State of 
"Education and Religion, in the/z 
Conntries and at theſe Periods, 
ewithout any Recourſe to the conco- 
mitant Circumſtances of Soil or 
Climate. From an Inquiry into the 
real and imaginary Obſtrufions to 
the Acquiſition of the Arts in Eng- 
land, by James Barry, Royal 
Academician, and Member of the 
Clementine Academy of Bologna, 


HE preſident Monteſquieu 

has in ſome inftances unfor- 
tunately followed his ingenious 
countryman Du Bos, in the ſame 
miſtaken precipitate track of cal- 
culating genius. As climates 
are diſtinguiſhed (ſays he) by de- 
grees of latitude, we might di- 
{tinguiſh them alſo in ſome meaſure 
by degrees of ſenſibility.” And 
he proves it by the following in- 
tance; '** I have ſeen the operas 
of England and of Italy; they are 
the ſame pieces, and the fame per- 
formers; and yet the ſame muſic 
4 1 produces 
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roduces . ſuch different effects on 
the two nations: one is ſo cold and 
indifferent, the other ſo tranſport- 
ed, that it ſeems almoſt inconceiv- 
able. I ſhall notwithſtanding 
venture to ſay, that theſe different 
effects are eaſily conceivable when 
we chuſe to reflect upon the muta- 
bility, growth, decline, and dif- 
ferent materials of temporary na- 
tional education. Is not the na- 
tional taſte for muſic, like the taſte 
for all the other arts, conſtantly, 
though 1mperceptibly, changing ? 
Is it not evident that in Italy, 
France and England, the different 
ages have had very different feel- 
ings about them? And are there 
not many very conſiderable Ita- 
lians who, ſo far trom approving 
of their preſent taſte of muſic, have 
lamented its want of meaning and 
true expreſſion, its degeneracy and 
change. But 1 ſhall leave this 
matter for Doctor Burney and the 
gentlemen who underſtand muſic, 
as it is fully ſufficient for my pur- 
poſe that changes have been admit- 
ted, and that the taſte for this art, 
like that for all the others, depends 
upon the maſs of education, and 
fluctuates accordingly. 

In book xix, ch. 27. of the Spirit 
of Laws, it is obſerved, as a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of their ſituation 
and mode of government, that 
the ſatirical writings of the Eng- 
liſh are ſharp and ſevere ; and we 
find amongſt them many Juvenals, 
without diſcovering one Horace.“ 
“ Their poets have more fre- 
quently an original rudeneſs of in- 
vention, than that particular kind 
of delicacy which ſprings from 
taſte; we there find ſomething 
which approaches nearer to the 
bold ſtrength of M. Angelo, than 
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to the ſofter. graces of a Rafaelle,”- 
Theſe inſtances. from the Roman 
writers are a little unlucky, and 
foreign to the purpoſe for Which 
they were brought: as the delicate 
Horace was bred up in the conteſts 
of a republic, as well as the harſh 
and ſharp Lucillius; and the ſevere, 
furious Juvenal lived in the times of 
ſlavery, As to our ſatiriſts, it is 
hard to ſay. how many of them 
Monteſquieu had read, or whether 
he read any of them, or how far 
he was maſter of their language, 
ſo as to be able to form a proper 
judgment of their ſtyle and man- 
ner. But Abbe Wincleman, who 
has alſo paſſed a magiſterial cen- 
ſure upon all the Engliſh poets, 
was, to my own knowledge of 
him, ſo little acquainted with the 
language they wrote in, that he was 
ſcarcely able to underſtand even an 
ordinary article of intelligence in 
one of our Gazettes. But as Mon- 
teſquieu was indeed a very different 
kind of writer, ſuppoſe we admit 
for the preſent, that he was alſo 
above prejudice, and had not, like 
the other, any ſyſtem to maintain 
that was incompatible with the 
truth; that he did underſtand our 
language; and that, before he 
formed this judgment, he had gi- 
ven at leaſt our beſt ſatiriſts a fair 
anddiſpaſſionate peruſal. Yet, what 
are we to think, if, after all, he 
could not find in Pope's Satires, 
and in his Rape of the Lock, any 
thing of the Horatian neatneſs aud 
delicacy, which all the reſt of the 
world have: found there; that in 
Addiſon he could ſee noching at all 
of a gentlemanly turn of humour; 
and that Swift appeared to him to 
be a blunt, direct, angry writer, 
who never furniſhed any exerciſe to 


* Spirit of Laws, book xiv. ch. 2. 


the 
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the rifible muſcles, and who was 
unſkilled in the uſe of wit and 
Tony. 

As to what he fays in his 14th 
book, that the chmaie of Eng- 
land is ſo diftempered as to give 
the natives adiſrelich tu every thi ng, 
nay even of lite; aud that the Eng - 
uin deſtroy themſelves moſt unac- 
countably often in the very boſom 
of happinets, Kc. it is an obfer-. 
vation every way unworchy ſuch a 
writer as Monteiquieu. At leaſt in 
this particular he might have 1n- 
formed himſelf better, as the know- 
ledge of it did not depend upon 
any nice diſcernment of our lan- 
guage, as in the frmer initance. 
But ſometimes theſe cagles of phi- 
Joſophy will ſoar to high, chat they 
ſee nothing but clouds. A more 
ordinary man would have found 
out, nay had it been in the iſlands 
of Borneo, or Madagaſcar, Mon- 
teſquieu would have found, that 
this hateful practice of ſuicide was 
brought about by a combination 
of moral cauſes; that it was of 

very recent introduction, and that 
the natives formerly were not par- 
ticularly remarkable for this mo- 
raſeneſs of dilpolition, and this 
ted ium vitæ. 

W hen we conſider the compound 
nature of man, neither a merely 
jenſ1:1ve being, nor yet a merely 
intellectual, ar moral one, it will 
afford no ſmall entertainment to let 
our thoughts wander over the va- 
rious ways that the different rel1- 
gions of the Greeks, Romans, and 
the Italiaus, were calculated to act 
upon, and to occupy ail the lenſes 
and the 1 imagination, as weli as the 
underitanding of the people: even 
the ancient jewiſh rely; on was not 
illl conſtructed tor this, | oy its pom- 


. pous and magnificent feaſts, its 


mutt, its facrihces, its numerous 
ceremonies, and their conitan tre- 
quency. The ancients ſeem to 
have grounded themſelves upon a 
perſuaſion that all this external of 
taings, this allegria, feaſting, aud 
occupation of the ſenſes, was in— 
dii;penſibly neceſlary tor the bulk 
of mankind, whole ſituations in 
life utteriy diſqualized them for 
philoſophy, ſubric calculations, and 
deductions from the fitneſs of 
things; and who could be but little 
attected, and that but for a very 
ſhort tine, by any ſet of abſtract, 
naked, fſneculative opinions, ri- 
gidly Jiveited of all outſide pomps 
and vanities of this world; and 
which, by deſpiſing the toys and 
puppet-ſhew work of ſuperitition 
and weakneſs, would leave nothing 
to amuſe the weak and 1pnorant, 
who are very numerous, and are 
not always confined to the lower 
claſs, Their religions were accord- 
ingly conſtructed in ſuch a manner, 
as to afford a fort of general pur- 
ſuit and ſource of occupation and 
entertainment, which grew up with 
every man at the ſame ume that he 
was purſuing his particular avoca- 
tion in life; and thoſe who were 
bated and difappointed in theſe 
particular purſuits, found an a'y- 
lum and reſource in recurring to 
the matter with which religion 
was amply ſtored, and with which 
he could fill vp the gulph and va- 
cuity of his mind thus lickened and 

forſaken by its other proſpects. 
Some countries, from commerce 
and the form of government, are 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed for great 
private wealth, and its coacomi- 
tants eaſe and luxury, In ſuch 
countries Socrates, Lyeurgos. mw 
Lo 


* 
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St. Paul, may agree to decry ſuch 
a ſummum bonum, and to ſtigma- 
tize it as the ſource of the deepeſt 
evil, but they will have little weight 
(even where their opinions might 
reach} with the inveterate habits of 
men, every part of whoſe education 
has tended to amplity and to over- 
rate thoſe objects; and who, like 
fooliſh ſportimen, build their hap- 
pineſs upon the capture, which is 
uncertain and liable to diſappoint- 
ment, and not in the chace, of 
which they could not be deprived. 
] have neither inclination nor abi- 
lity to declaim upon the thread- 
bare topics of the world, or the 
fleſh, of Mammon, or Belial ; and 
if I had, it were better ſpared, as 
theſe points have been long ſince 
excellently laboured, both by phi- 
loſophy and religion: but I will 
ſay, that in a great kingdom, where 
the human paſſions are all afloat, 
and where property is from the 
conſtitution of that kingdom re- 
markably fludtuating, and almoſt 
like a game of chance; and where 
the conflict of many different modes 
of religion had mutually ruined the 
credit of each other, and, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, left nothing re- 
maining but a great chaſm of doubt 
and diſbelief; it will be hard to 
find in ſuch a kingdom a remedy 
and a balſam for the diſguſts of an 
impotent ſated voluptuary, for the 
diſappointment of baflled ambition, 
pride, avarice, and of all the other 
purſuits, where the hopes of mul- 
titudes of men finiſh in diſappoint- 
ment, ruin, and chagrin. There 
is then no general ſtay left, no ha- 
ven where this wreck can ſhelter 
itſelf ; the very nature and activity 
of his purſuits, and the paſſions 
employed in them, has kept him a 
ſtranger to real ſociability, to at- 
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fectionate hearty friendſhips, and 
to every thing that could now be 
of uſe; he can diſburthen himſelf 
no where; he ſeeks tolitude, and 
he has no fears before him to hinder 
his taking a leap in the dark. 
Theſe things, as Dr. Young ob- 
ſerves, might have happened in 
any climate, even in Eden: 


A ſenſual, unreflecting life, is big 


With monſtruous births, and Suicide, to 
crown 


The black infernal brood. 
Complaint, Night V. 


As to low ſpirits, and what the 
French call ennui, as people edu- 
cate themſelves into it, ſo, if they 
do not ſuffer it to go too far, the 

may educate themſelves out of it 
again, of whick I have known in- 
ſtances. Some men, as was ob- 
ſerved before, are brought to this 
temperature of mind, by indulg- 
ing themſelves in melancholy, up- 
on their loſſes and diſappointments 
in matters of uncertain tenure, and 
which they have unwiſely over- 
rated. Others, ſtrange as it may 
ſeem, only affect it in the begin- 
ning; and, as 1s often the caſe in 
love and in other things, habit is 
jure to convert it afterwards into a 
reality. Now there are two in- 
fallible remedies that might be 
preſcribed in this diforder, one of 
them indeed is to be taken rather 
by way of preventive, and conſiſts 
in ſetting about the acquiring of 
good humour and high ſpirits ; and 
the method to be purſued is laid 
down in Lord Bacon, page 74. 


Practiſe them (good humour and 
high ſpirits) chiefly at two ſeveral 


times: the one when the mind-is 
beſt diſpoſed ; the other when it is 
wortt diſpoſed: that by the one you 
may gain a great ſtep, by the other 

you 
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may work out the knots and 
ſtondes of the mind, and make the 
middle times the more eaſy and 
pleaſant.““ As for the other me- 
thod of removing the ſpleen, when 
it has actually taken er. it has 
been practiſed with ſalutary good 
effect upon the Yahoes, and is laid 
down in Gulliver, who, from cer- 
tain” parities, which he has well 
diſcovered, ' recommends it ftre- 
nuouily to an Engliſh conſtitution, 
and pledges himſelf for the ſucceſs 
of 1ts application. 
I hope it is not neceſſary to in- 
i, that an over- attention to ſen- 
ſual and worldly qualifications, and 
an unfeeling indifference to the ob- 
jects of religion and morality, can- 
not be the natural conſequence of 
living in any one climate more than 
in another; certainly not. The 
human paſſions, which are the ſeeds 
of diverſity, and the inſtruments of 
od and evil, receive no character 
om nature but that of ſtrength or 
weakneſs. A man with wat paſ- 


ſions will never be either very ex- 


cellent, or very vicious: but when 
the paſſions are ſtrong and 1mpe- 
tuous, then it is that they touch 
the extremes of heaven, or hell, 
with their virtues or their vices, 
according to whichever goal their 
habits and their education drive 
them. Thus it is that a man is 
accountable for his actions; a fa- 
ther ſor his children; and the ſtate 
for its members. Timely habits 
aud proper education might con- 
vert ſenſibility into humanity, pride 
into greatneſs of ſoul, and curio- 
ſuy into a knowledge of ſublime 
truths. . 
Tbe hiſtories of England, Greece, 
Italy, and France, furniſh many in- 


ſtances of great changes and revo- 
lotions in politics, religion and mo- 
rality. "There can be no doubt but 
that Epicuriſm, Stoiciſm, Pyrrho- 
niſm, or true or falſe Chriſtianity, 
might be planted ſucceſsfully in 
any of theſe ſoils 3 they are equally 
capable of the extremes of ſuper. 
ſtition and impiety, and conſe- 
quently of filling up all the me- 
diate ſpaces between them; they 
are alike ſuſceptible of every mode 
of government, of ariſtocracy, de- 
mocracy, or monarchy. There are 
periods in which each country has 
ſhewn virtue to be admired and 
imitated; and there are others 
which ſhock us with their vices 
and corruptions : they have had 
their ages of equal laws, of anar- 
chy, tyranny, luxury, piety and 
impiety. The Greeks and Afia- 
tics were eager to make images in 
one age, and they were as zealous 
to break them in another; they 
had their ages of Iconoclaſtes and 
Iconopoi, they had their times 
when, like the Engliſh, they 
thought it unlawful to paint any 
thing but birds, landſcapes, and 
other ſtill- life ſubjects“; and there 
were other, happier times, when 
the ſame people looked with a be- 
coming contempt on ſuch unworthy 
purſuits, and when all the dignity 
of genius was employed upon thoſe 
nobler objects of the human cha- 
racter and the paſſions; the very 
veſtiges of which are at this day 
the admiration of all enlightened 
people: The people of England 

ave been at one period ambitious 
of filling up a long calendar of 
ſaints, at another they were as bu- 


fily employed in blotting them out. 


At one time they are ſlaviſn enough 


inge lg Maimbourg's Hiſtory of the Iconoclaſtees. 


to 
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to hold their kingdom in vaſſalage 


to the pope; at another they laugh 
at his authority, and ſpit back in- 
terdicts and excommunications in 
his. face, 2%, | 


_— 
* — —_— 


— — — 


Letter from Ignatius Sancho, a free 
Black iu London, to the late Re- 
wverend Mr. Sterne, befeeching him 
to beftow a little of his Attention 
on Slavery, as it is at this Day 
practiſed in our Weſt- Indies; with 

Mr. Sterne's An/jawver. From Mr. 
Sterne's Letters, lately publiſhed 
by bis Daughter. | 


From Ignatius Sancho, to Mr. Sterne. 


Reverend Sir, 
T would be an inſult on your 
humanity (or perhaps look like 
it), to apologize for the liberty I 
am taking—[ am one of thoſe 
people whom the vulgar and illi- 
beral call negroes.— The firit part 
of my life was rather unlucky, as 
I was placed in a family who judg- 
ed ignorance the beſt and only ſecu- 
rity for obedience.--A little reading 
and writing I got by unwearied ap- 
plication.— The latter part of my 
life has been, thro* God's bleſſing, 
truly fortunate — having ſpent it in 
che ſervice of one of the beſt and 
greateſt families in the kingdom — 


my chief pleaſure has been books 


—Philanthropy I adore—- How very 
much, good Sir, am I (amongit 
millions) indebted to you for the 
character of your . amiable Uncle 
Toby I declare I would walk ten 
miles in the dog-days, to ſhake 
hands with the honeſt corporal.— 
Your ſermons have touched me to 
the heart, and I hope have amend- 
ed it, which brings me to the point 
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In . your tenth diſcourſe, pa 

ſeventy-eight, in the Cond an 
lume—is this very affecting paſ- 
ſage “ Conſider how great a part 
of our ſpec ies in all ages down to 
this have been trod under the feet 
of cruel and capricious tyrants; 
who would neither hear their cries,” 
nor pity their diftrefſes, Conſider 
ſlavery -u hat it is-—how bitter a 
draaght—and- how many millions 
are made to drink of it.“ —Of alt 
my favourite authors not one has 
drawn a tear in favour of my mi- 
ſerable black brethren - excepting 
yourſelf, and the humane author of 
Sir Geo, Elliſon.—I think you will 
forgive me; I am ſure you will ap- 
plaud me for beſeeching you to 
give one half hour's. attention to 
ſlavery, as it 15 at this day prac- 
tiſed in our Weſt- Indies. That 
ſubject handled in your ſtriking 
manner would eaſe the yoke. (per- 
haps) of many—but if only of 
one Gracious God! what a feaſt 
to a bencvolent heart! and ſure; L 
am, you are an epicurean in acts 
of charity. —You who are univer- 
ſally read, and as univerſally ad- 
mired—you could not fail. Dear 
Sir, think in me you behold the 
uplifted hands of thouſands of my 
brother Moors. Grief (you pa- 
thetically obſerve) is eloquent: 
figure to yourſelf their attitudes; 
hear their ſupplicating addreſſes 1 
—alas! you cannot refuſe, Hu- 
manity muſt comply—in which 
hope I beg permiſſion to ſubſcribe 
U ad dl 1H 


Ne A 


Reverend Sir, ce. 
From Mr. Sgernue, to Ignatrus Sancho. 
Coxwould, July 27, 2767. 
THERE is a ftrange coinci- 
dence, Sancho, in the little events 
(as 
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(as well as in the great ones). of this 
world: for I had been writing a 
tender tale of the ſorrows of a 
friendleſs poor negroe-girl, and my 
eyes had icarce done {marting with 
it, when your letter of recommen- 
dation, in behalf of ſo many of 
her brethren and ſiſters, came to 
me—but why her brethren? or 
yours, Sancho! any more than 
mine? It is by the finelt tints, 
and moſt inſenſible gradations, that 
nature deſcends from the fairelt 
face about St. James's, to the ſoo- 
tieſt complexion in Africa: at 
which tint of theſe is it, that the 
-ties of blood are to ceaſe? and 
how many ſhades muſt we deſcend 
lower ſtill in the ſcale, ere mercy 
is to vaniſh with them? But 'tis 
no uncommon thing, my good 
Sancho, for one halt of the world 
to uſe the other half of it like 
brutes, and then endeavour to make 
*em ſo. For my own part, I never 
look weſtward, (when I am in a 
penſive mood at leaſt) but I think 
of the burthens which our brothers 
and fiiters are there carrying, and 
could 1 eaſe their ſhoulders from 
-one ounce of them, I declare I 
would ſet out this hour upon a pil- 
grimage to Mecca for their ſakes — 
which by the bye, Sancho, exceeds 
your walk of ten miles in about the 
ſame proportion, that a vilit of 
humanity ſhould one of mere 
form. — However, if you meant 
my Uncle Toby -more, he is your 
debtor, —If I can weave the tale I 
have wrote into the work Iam about 
"tis at the ſervice. of the afflicted 
—and a much greater matter; for 
in ſerious truth, it caſts a ſad ſhade 
upon the world, that ſo great a part 
of it are, and have been ſo long 
bound in chains of darkneſs, 
and in chains of miſery; and 1 


cannot but both reſpe&t and feli- 
citate you, that by ſo much laud- 
able dihgence you have broke the 
one—and that by falling into the 
hands of ſo good and merciful a 
family, Providence has reſcued you 
from the other. 

And ſo good-hearted Sancho 
adieu! and believe me 1 will not 
forget your Jetter, 

Yours, 
L. STERNE. 


Arguments drawn from Intereſt, as 
well as Humanity, againſt the Prac- 
tice of Slavery in the French Co- 
lenies; and ſtill more applicable to 
the Engliſh Colonies. From a late 
Voyage to the Iſle of France, the 


Iſle 7 Bourbon, &c. by a French 
Officer, 


©*© FT KNOW not, ſays he, whether 

coffee and ſugar are neceſſary 
to the happineſs of Europe ; but 
certain I am, that thoſe two vege- 
tables have occaſioned the milery 
of two parts of the world. Ame- 
rica has been depopulated to pro- 
cure ground to plant them; Africa 
has been depopulated to procure 
hands to cultivate them. 

It is our interelt, it is ſaid, to 
cultivate proviſions - which are be- 
come neceſſary to us, rather than 
purchaſe them of our neighbours : 


but as carpenters, bricklayers, ma- 


ſons, and other European work- 
men, labour here [z. in the Iſle 
of France] in the noon-day heat, 
why have we not white labourers ? 
But what would become of the pre- 


.fent proprietors of lands? They 


would become more wealthy ; an 
mhabitant would be at his eaſe with 
twenty. farmers, he is poor with 
twenty ſlaves. There are ſuppoſed 

to 
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to be 20, 00 in the Ifle of France, 
of whom an 18th part is obliged to 
be renewed every year, Thus the 
colovy left to ittelt would be de- 
ſtroyed iu 9 years ; ſo true it is, 
that there is nd population without 
liberty aud property,” and that in- 
juſtice is à bad , nOmiſt. 

It is ſaid, that the Black Code 1s 
mate in their favour, Be it fo; 
but the crueity of their mallers ex- 
cerds the puniſhments allowed, aud 
their avarice ſubſtracts the food, 
the reſt, and the rewards which are 
due to them. If thele wretches 
would make complaints, to whom 
ſhould they complain? Theirjudges 
are frequently their greateit ty- 
rants, 

But we cannot govern theſe 
flaves, it is pretended, but by great 
ſeverity: ikere mult be puniſh- 
ments, iron collars wita three hooks, 
whips, blecks, to which they are 
faſtened by the foot; chains which 
go round their necks: they mutt 
be treated like beaſts, that tlie 
whites may live like men... . Ah! 
I well know, that, when a moit 
unjuſt principle is eſtabliſhed, the 
moit-unjaſt concluſions are always 
drawn from it. 

Was it not enough for theſe 
wretches to be delivered up to the 
avarice and cruelty of the moſt de- 
praved of men, but they muſt like- 
wiſe be the ſportof their ſophiſms ? 

Some divines aflirm, that, for a 
temporal {lavery, they procure them 
a ſpiritual freedom: but moſt of 
them are bought at an age at which 
they can never learn French, and 
the miſſionaries do not learn their 
language, Beſides, thoſe who are 
baptized are treated like the reſt. 

'They add, that they have de- 
ſerved the chaſtiſements of Heaven, 
by ſelling one another. Muſt we 
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therefore be their executioners ? 
Let us leave the vultures to defiroy 
the Knes, | 
Some politicians have excuſed 
ſlavery, by ſaying, that it is juſti- 
fied by war; but the Negroes do 
not make war with us, Allowing 
that human laws permit it, it 
ſhould at leaſt be reſtrained within 
the bounds which they preſcribe. 
Sorry I am that ſome philo- 
ſophers, who combat abuſes with 


ſo much courage, have ſcarce men- 


tioned the flavery of the Negroes, 
except to ridicule it. They turn 
to a diſtance. They talk of Sr. 
Bartholomew, of the maſſacre of 
the Mexicans by the Spanjards, as 
if this wickedneſs was not prac- 
tiied in our times, and in which 
all Europe has a ſhare, Is it then 
more wicked to kill at once ſome 
people whoſe opinions are different 
from ours, than to torture a nation 
to whom we owe our enjoyments? 
Thoſe beautiful colours with which 
our ladies are adorned, the cotton 
with which they line their ſtays, 
the ſugar, the coffee, the choco- 
late on which they breakfaſt, the 
red with which they heighten their 
complexions, all theſe the hand of 
the miſcrable Negroes prepares for 
them. Tender women, you weep 
at tragedies, and yet what affords 
you pleaſure is bathed with the 
tears, and ſtained with the blood 
of your tellow-creatures !*? 

This work concludes with ſome 
pathetic. reflections, of which the 
following, relative to the above 
effuſions, do the author great ho- 
nour. Hae: 

Life is only a ſhort voyage, 
and the age of man a rapid day. I 
would willingly forget its ſtorms to 
recollect only the ſervices, the vir- 
tues, and the conſtancy of my 

triends, 
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friends. Theſe letters, perhaps, 
will preſerve their names, and 
make them ſurvive my gratitude, 
Perhaps they may reach even you, 
good Hoellanders of the Cape! As 
tor thee, O unfortunate Negro, 
who weepeſt on the rocks of Mau- 
ritius, if my hand, though it can- 
not dry up thy tears, ſhould make 
them flow with regret and repent- 
ance from thy tyrants, I have no- 
thing more to aſk of the Indies, I 
have there made my fortune. 

D. 3. P.“ 


On the ſavage Diverſion of Cock- 
fighting. 


HAVE frequently obſerved, 

and with a degree of pleaſure, 
the beautiful, the ſprightly appear- 
ance of a well feathered cock. 'The 
luxuriant plumage of his neck, and 
fine tail exuberantly flowing over 
his back in a ſemicircular form, 
give him an air of grandeur ſupe- 
rior, in my opinion, to any of our 
domeſtic birds. I love to ſee him, 
ſurrounded with his ſeraglio of fe- 
males, ſtrut along wath great pomp, 
the auguſt monarch of the dung- 
hal. It is pleaſant to obſerve how 
this creature apes reaſon when Jed 
by powerful inſtinct; he diſdains 
to pick what the females ſeem to 
have a deſire for. This refuſing to 
make uſe of the power he has over 
them, ſeems as a leſſon to man- 
kind, not to tyrannize over the 
weaker, whom, as having power, 
he ought to protect and nouriſh. 
It ſhould, I would think, afford 
more ſatisfa&tion to a rational being 
to ſurvey theſe creatures enjoying 
themſelves in innocent tranquility, 


than to ſee them expiring in agonizs 
occaſioned by the cruelty of a ſet 
of men who ſtile themſelves Chriſ- 
tians, I am convinced that would 
our doughty gentlemen heroes of the 
ſod, give themſelves a little time 
to reflet on the inhumanity of 
ſuch diverſions, and look upon 
theſe creatures in the light I do, 
there would never be another cock- 
ing: match or Welch main fought in 
their time; and I doubt not but 
our children, influenced by ſo good 
an example, would hardly think of 
renewing ſuch barbarity. I ſup- 
pole many of theſe kind of ſportſ- 
men will ſay—*< I glory in a cock.” 
But then, the misfortune is, they 
glory in them no farther than as 
they are ſubſervient to their wanton 
cruelty; for ſhould his favourite 
ſtag (as he calls him) after having 
fought three ſucceſſive battles, and 
foiled his antagoniſts in each, de- 
cline engaging in a fourth, or, if 


engaged and almoſt ſpent with 


toil, he ſhould endeavour to avoid 
his deſtiny by flight, or even make 
the leaſt effort to recede, his neck: 
muſt be immediately twiſted, as 
the only reward for his proweſs. 
Thus he meets his fate from a 
quarter, one might imagine the 
leaſt expected; and I will reier it 
to any man of reaſon, if the cruc! 
perpetrator does not, in this caſe, 
prove himſelf as much a monſtcr 
and a tyrant as the deteſted Em- 
peror Nero. Nero wantonly tor- 
tured men, becauſe (being a mon- 
ſter in nature) he exerted the height 
of that deſpotic power, which the 
people fooliſhly placed in their 
princes at that age, until fatal ex- 
perjence convinced them of that 
dangerous error. And I know not 
what many of my countrymen 
W 
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would do, if not reſtrained by ſa- 
lutary laws. / 

I' never, but once, was a ſpecta- 
tor of this barbarous and ignorant 
amuſement. I was, at that time 
about thirteen years of age, nd 
have ever lince held that practice 
in the utmoſt abhorrence and de- 
teſtation. The ſenſations I felt, 
eren at that age, were painful. 
Firſt, F was ſhocked to behold how 
ſtrangely thatoncebeautifal creature 
was Rien ured. That beautiful tail 


. which did ſo adorn him, was now 


miſerably Topped, and bore great 
ara to that of an oſtrich. In a 
word, he was now ſo cut and muti- 
lated, that he made a more deſpicable 
appearance than the meaneſt hen. 
In this condition be was led to 
the field of battle, and becauſe na- 
ture Had' not furniſhed him with 
weapons fatally keen, he was now 
fupplied with artificial ones. I 
took notice of two men in ſtriped 


jackets, whom I after underſtood 


itiled themſelves pitters. Their 
buſtveſs was to encourage thefe 
little combarants to deftroy each 
other. T obſerved that many paid 
great reſpect to theſe men, and by 
others they were kicked and abiiſed, 
The engagement began, and theſe 
little creatures exerted much agi- 
lity, and mighty valourous the 

were in their way. Oft were che 
bloody weapons extracted by thele 
doughty ſeconds, and as oft did 
they urge them to the fight. Dur- 
ing all which time the voctferous 
company almoſt ſtunned my ears 
with their diſcordant din. I] would 
gladly have retited, but it was. nb 
eaſy taſk to extricate myſelf from 
amongſt them; I therefore was ob- 
liged to wait the concluſion, © At- 
ter many ſevere onſets one of theſe 
poor creatures had an eye fruck our 

Vor. XVIII. 1775. 


by his antagoniſt's ſpur, which went 
with ſuch violence as to pierce quite 
through the head. The barbarous 
company, inſtead of commiſerating, 
announced their joy with a loud 
cheer, 'which was echoed through 
the whole circle. The weapon 
was again extracted; yet this did 
not ſuffice. The cotabat muit be 
again renewed. After a few more 
faint ſtruggles, being now almoſt 
ſpent, and their ſpirits quite ex- 
hauſted, they fell to theground, gaſp- 
ing in agonies, with heads reclined 
on the graſs. After a few ſeconds 
one of them raiſed his head, and 
made a motion with his bill, upon 
which a ſecond, and moſt tremend- 
ous roar, proclaimed him the victor, 

I have been thus particular in de: 
ſcribing this kind of diverſion 
(which 2s, practiſed and counte- 
n anced by men, who ſometimes ap- 
pear in a certain auguſt aſſembly, 
deliberating on important matters 
enforcing wiſe laws, dog-acts, Ke.) 
becauſe, ſhould any perſon who ne: 
ver heard of ſuch things read thts, 
Le would hardly imagine that ſuch 
practices could exiſt amongſt men 
of ſenſe, who live in a civilized na- 
tion, and call themſelves—““ fol- 
lowers of Chriſt.““ 

But, ſetting afide the crugity of 
this diverſion, what ruin has it 
brought apon families! How many 
poor mechanics leave their wives 
and children flarving at home 
for want of bread, while they 
are rivtins and revelling at a 
cocking- match! Huw wany of th 
hig ber rank have forfeited their 
eRates, and, entailed poverty on 
their poſtetity, in order that the 
might pay what they call“ debts 
ot honour !”” Now when ſuch men 
as theſe commence fathers 28 
heads of families, what kind of 
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moral can they be ſuppoſed to 

ilttit into their children? Can they 
be ſuppoſed to teach them bene vo- 
lence,” gratitude, charity, compaſ- 


ſiog, and the reſt of the ſocial vir- 


tyes ? "Are they proper perſons 

4 4 by to rear the tender thought, 2 2 
Jo teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 
And pout the freſh inſtructions o'er the 
n: mind?” 576111 . 
7181 f „ THOMSON. 
Alas! the contrary is evident. 
For many of theſe kind of ſportſ- 
men have been known to abuſe and 
bear their children for no other rea- 
ſon than becauſe they gave inſtances 
of a humane, pacific diſpoſition, in 
refuſing to ſaw off the heads of 
poultry, or dath out the brains of a 
cat—** Why,” they will exclaim, 
«© are. not all creatures made for 
man's uſe?” But granting this, 
(which many of our philoſophers 
refuſe to grant) does it follow from 
hence, that they were made to be 
the objects of our wanton cruelty ? 
Man is always ready to ſtile him- 
ſelf „lord of the creation,“ but 
his pride makes him forget that he 
is a poor dependant creature him- 


ſelf; The following ſenſible and 


patheric ſentences, extracted from 
the Q:conomy of Human Life,“ 
may not be improperly introduced 
on this occaſion, and with which I 
ſhall conclude this letter. 
Exalt not thyſelf ro the hea- 
vens, for lo! the angels are above 
thee ; nor diſdain thy fellow-in- 
habitants of the earth, tor that the 
are beneath thee, —Are not they the 


work of the ſame hand? Thou 


who art happy by the mercy. of 
thy Creator, how dareſt thou in 


wantonnels put others of his crea- 


tures to torture? Beware that it 


return not upon thee.” 
C. GRAUHAu. 


; "Penrith, 


On Homer's Geography, and Me. 

Pope's Tranſlation. | F. rom M.. 

Wood's Eſſay on the Original Ge- 
nins and Writings of Homer. 


E can produce noevidenceof 

| | Homer's travels fo ſatisfac- 
tory, as his geographical accuracy, 
a thorough examination of which, 
we muſt reſerve for a more enlarged 
plan of this work, 1f I ſhould be 
ever able to compleat it. For it 
would be 1mpoſſible to give this ar- 
ticle the conſideration it deſerves, 
withoutexceeding the bounds which 
ve propoſed to this eſſay. His 
map of Greece alone would take a 
volume to do it juſtice, eſpecially as 
we followed Homer through that 
country, under the direction of 
Strabo, whoſe judicious commen- 
tary upon the geographical part of 
the Iliad and Odyfley leaves us leſs 
reaſon to regret the loſs of twelve 


books of Apollodorus the Athenian, 


with twenty-three of Menogenes, 
and the works of ſeveral other wri- 
ters on this ſubjet ; among whom 
Demetrius of Scepſis compoſed ſix- 
ty books on thirty lines of the Ca- 
talogue. So diffuſive and extenſive 
an illuſtration does not, I confeſs, 
you a favourable idea of the work : 

ut as an apology for Demetrius 
(perhaps a compliment to Homer) 
J muſt obſerve, that he lived within 
ſight of Troy, upon an elevated 
ſpot, which commanded a'view of 
the great ſcene of action; and of 
courſe he might be more particu- 
larly intereſted in that minute ac- 
curacy of his author, which fell ſo 
much under his daily obſervation. 

The reader will be leſs ſurpriſed 
at thoſe voluminous commentaries 
on the Catalogue, if he confiders 
how highly the authority of this 
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venerable record was reſpected, 
even by the juriſprudence of -thoſe 
times. + Iw-ſome cities it was by law 
enacted, that the youth ſhould learn 
the Catalogue by heart. Solon the 
law-giver appealed to this code, in 
juſtification of the Atheniay ci&im 
againit the pretenſions of the Me- 
gareans, when the right te Salamis 
was ſo warmly conteſted by Athens 
and Megara. And the deciſion of 
that matter was at laſt left to five 
Spartan judges, who, on their part, 
admitted the nature of the evidence, 
And the affair was accordingly de- 
termined in favour of the Athe- 
nians, though by a different read- 
ing more favourable to their claim. 
We find three other litigated caſes 
with regard to- territorial property 


and dominion, which ate ſaid to 


have been determined by relerence 
to this original chart. | 
That Homer ſhould eſcape ſo 
entire, out of the hands of lawyers 
and grammarians, is a piece of good 
fortune to letters, upon Which his 
friends have great reaſon to congra- 
tulate themſelves. For, conſider- 
ing how cruelly both his compoii- 
tions and the countries they de— 
ſeribe have been tortured by bar- 
barous treatment of various kinds, 
and the changes they have under- 
gone in ſo great a length of tine, 
his deſcriptions correipond more 
with preſentappearances than could 
be reaſonably expected. - + 
Not only the permanent and du- 
rable-.objects of his deſcription, 
ſuch as his rock, hill, dale pro- 
montory, &c. continue in many in- 
ſtances to bear unqueſtionable teiti- 
mony Ot his cortectueſs, and ſhew, 
by a ſtrict propriety of his epithets, 


how faithſully they were copied; 
but even bis more fading and. 


changeable landſcape, his ſhady 


grove, verdant lawn, and flowery 
mead, his paſture and tillage, with 
all his Net of corn, wine, and 
oil, agree ſurpriſingly with the pre- 
ſent — of hoe SEES 5 " 

So remarkable a reſemblance be- 
tween periods ſo diſtant from each 
other would. induce us to believe, 
what is not otherwiſe improbable, 
that agriculture 1s pretty much in 
the ſame nepleAcd ſtate, in that 
part of the world, at preſent, as it 
was in the time of the poet. I 
doubt much, whether his deſcrip- 
tions of this kind could have ſo welk 
Rood the teſt of our examination, 
two thouſand years ago, in thoſe 
days of elegance and rehnement, 
when nature was probably decked 
out in a ſtudied drefs, wnlike the 
elegant diſhabille in which Homer 
and we found her. tts 

But, I muit own that great part of 
the amuſement, which we enjoyed 
in Homer and Strabo's company, 
on the ſpot, aroſe as much from the 
inveſtigation, as the diſcovery of 
the correſpondenceandreſemblance. 
Nor can 1, for that reaſon, promiſe 
the ſame entertainment to the read- 
er, thould | live to lay before him 
our further + obſervations on this 
head ; yer I hope my labour will 
not be entirely loſt, if I can raiſe 
the attention of future com menta- 
tors and tranſlators to a matter, 
which has, I think, been too negli- 
gently treated, I cannot, perhaps, 
moze effedtually point out the uſe 
of a more extentive con ſideration of 
this ſubject, than by ſhewing how 
much a neglett of it has been u- 
rious to the-poet's truth, to which I 
ſha!l at preſent confine myſelf. 

i chuſe to take the inſtances, 


which I ſhall produce for this pur- 


pole, from Mr. Pope's elegant tranſ- 
lation, rather than from others of 
N 2 leſs 
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leſs merit; becauſe I think they 
muſt have more weight, when col- 
lected from that quarter, to which 
the lliad: and Odyſſey have the 
greateſt obligations: for though 
Madam Dacier comes neareſt to the 
poet's meaning, | believe it will be 
acknowledged, that of all the lan- 
oth rot, Polk in which Homer 
hitherto appeared, it is in Eng- 

liſh alone that he continues to be 
a poet. | | | 
While, upon this occaſion, I ſhall 
take that liberty with Mr. Pope, 
. Which a free enquiry demands, [ 
ſhall not forget how much is due to 
ſo great an ornament of our coun- 
try: nor am I inſenfible of the 
great merit of his very poetical 
tranſlation, I could with pleaſure 
enlarge upon his improvements of 


the original, were the beauties of 


that work as much connected with 
my ſubject, as the upgrateful taſk of 
binding fault, in which I happen to 
be eagaged ; but, as the ſcope of 
this eſlay is to vindicate the truth 
and conſiſlence of Homer's deſcrip- 
tion, the tranſlation comes properly 
before us only ſo far, as it contra- 
d1Qs that character. 

Now, though it muſt be ack now- 
ledged, that Mr. Pope is the only 
tranſlator, who has, in a certain 
degree, kept alive that divine ſpirit 
of the poet, which has almoſt ex- 

ired in other hands; yet I cannot 
Pele thinking that thoſe, who wiſh 
to be thoroughly acquainted, either 
with the manners and characters of 
Homer's age, or the landſcape and 
n Secu of his country, will be 
diſappointed, if they expect to find 


them in this tranflation. Had Mr. 


Pope preſerved the firſt, viz. the 
manners and characters, Homer 


* See Pope's Obſervations on the Catalogue. 


would have continued to ſpeak 
Greek to moſt of his Engliſh read. 
ers. For, though the diſguiſe of 
ſeveral paſſages, in a modern dreſs, 
may ſometimes proceed from his 
not being very converſant with an- 
tient life and manners; yet he of- 
ten purpoſely accommodates bis 
author to the ideas of thoſe for 
whom he tranſlates ; ſubſtituting 
beauties of his own (as ſimilar as 
he-can bring them to the original) 


in the room of thoſe which he de- | 


ſpaired of making intelligible. 
But as a truly poetical tranſlation 


could not be effected, even by Mr. | 
Pope, without his ““ venturing to 
open the proſpect a little, by the 
addition of a few epithets, or | 
„ ſhort. hints of deſcription ;” ſo 
„ the moſt valuable piece of geo- 
„ graphy left us, concerning the 
«« ſtate of Greece in that early pe- 


„ riod,“ has of courſe ſuffered by 
ſuch hberties* ; and, when every 
deſcriptive epithet in Homer ſhould 
have been religiouſly preſerved, 
Mr. Pope's alterations have pro- 


duced a new map of his own, and | 


deprived us of that merit of the 
original which he called upon us to 
admire. Thus the Græa and ſpa- 


cious Mycaleſſus of Homer become 


by tranſlation, 5 
e Grea near the main, 
„ And Mycaleſſia's ample piny plain, 
Had it been pore to de ſeribe 
the narrow ſtreight of the Euripus, 
by the name of the main, yet it is 
not at all diſtinguiſhed, by ſuch a 
ſituation, from ſeveral other places 
mentioned on this tore 3 mi as to 


the ample piny plain, we ſearched | 


for it to no purpoſe. It is, there- 
fore, matter of doubt, whether it 


" exiſted 
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exiſted in the time of Homer, 
though mentioned by Statius about 
a thouſand years after. Indeed it 
would be difficult to aſſign any rea- 
ſon for the addition in the Engliſh, 
except that the rhyme requires that 
that Grza ſhould be near the main 
in the firſt line, and that Mycaleſſia 
(for ſo the tranſlator was obliged to 
write it in order to make out the 
line) owes both to rhyme and mea- 
ſure her piny plain in the ſecond. 
When the additional epithets of 
the tranſlator are deſcriptive of 


ſome permanent circumſtance, as 
in thoſe lines; 


« From high Trozene and Maſeta's plain, 
« And fair ZEgina, circled by the main,” 
the deſcription (though not Ho- 
mer's, and merely introduced to 


help out the rhyme and meaſure). 


has probably been always true; but 

when unanthoriſed, and without 

conſulting his author, he enriches 

the picture with the fluctuating and 

tranſitory circumſtances of huſban- 

dry, it 1s leſs excuſable. Thus 

when he informs us, that the fol- 

lowing two places were famous 

« For flocks Erythræ, Gliſſa for the vine 3 

and mentions thoſe 

« Who plcw the ſpacious Orchomenian 
« plain ; A 

he ſubſtitutes the ſtate of thoſe coun- 


tries in the time of Plutarch and 


Statius, from whom he takes his 
account of them, for what it might 
have been in that of Homer, who 
connects no ſuch ideas of paſture, 
vintage, and corn, with thoſe 
names. 


a * 


In ſhort, thoſe conciſe, but de- 
ſcriptive, and therefore intereſting, 
 Lerches of antient arts, cuſtoms, 
a ere. N 4 &\ ; $7 \ | 
and manners, with which Homer 
has enlivened his map of Greece, 


cannot be tranſlated faithſully, and 


O41 
A820 
at the ſame time poetically. Mr. 
Pope has ſucceeded ſurprifingly in 
the latter; but then his ſtudy of a 
flowing and muſical verſi fics tion 
frequently betrays hm into à florid 
profuſion of unmeaning ornament, 
in which the object is greatly dif- 
guiſed, if not totally loſt; as When, 
for the graſſy Pteleon of Homer, 
we have, 1838 
« And graſſy Pteleon deck d with chearful 

6 greens, . 
„ The bow'rs of. Ceres, and 
„ ſcenes.” = 
In the ſame manner, the ſingle 
epithet, noble, which Homer gives 
the Cephiſſus, is extended to a 
complete landſcape, 8 a 
« From thoſe rich regions, where Cephiſſus 
leads 


4 His filver current thro* the flow'ty 
« meads.” 


He is ftill more laviſh of orna- 
ment, when he dreſſes up the Pe- 
neus and leafy Pelion of Homer in 
as much additional finery, as can 
be well crowded into four lines: 
« Who dwell where Pelion, crown'd with 

% piny boughs, "OR 
« Obſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy 


c brows ;. 


Or where thro! flow'ry Tempe Peneus 
ce ſtray'd, | 


“ The region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty 
„ ſhade.” | | | 4 
Here the tranſlator gives us a 
E not without its beauties; 
ut beauties ſo much his own, that 
they retain little of Homer, either 
as to the ſ bject, or the manner; 
We ſhall ſay no more at preſent 
of the Catalogue, where Rhætor is 
green, Lilza fair, and Cynos rich, 
without any authority from the ori- 
970 Anemonia has her ftately 
ining turrets, and Corinth her 
imperial towers, Parrhaſia her 
ſnowy cliffs, Tarphe her ſylvan 
N 3 ſeats, 


thy ſylvan 
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ſeats, and Aitylus her low walls, 
from Pope, not tram Homer. 
Iltis owing to theſe liberties, that 
we find the old poet often loaded 
with Engliſh ambiguity, and even 
contradiction, far which there is no 
foundation iu the Greek; as where 
Ithaca is ſometimes fair, and ſome- 
times. barren; and where, in ſpite 
of che ſandy caalt of Py los in one 
place, we have, in apother, _ 
c Alpheus' plenteous ſtream that yiclds 
« Increaſe of harveſt to the Pyllan fields. 
Beſides thoſe inſuperable difh- 
Tulties which every poetical tranſ- 
lator of Homer has to encounter, 
when we conſider (what it is our 
goat object at preſent to point out) 
at he copied from nature, and 
a to his own obſervation, we 
ee how this original method of col- 
lecting his materials produces a con- 
fiftent whole out of correſponding 
parts, every object of deſcription 
recurring, though in a new light, 
yet always agreeable to the firſt 
1den, which he eonveys of it. And 
when we alſo confider, that none of 
his commentators, ſince the time of 
Strabo, have been at the pains of 
forming to themſelves any diſtinct 
idea of his geography; it is not 
ſarpriſing, that, when they loſe 
fight of the original, they ſhould 


be inconſiſtent, not only with truth, 


but with themſelves. - 
However, the tranſlator's repre- 
ſentation of the ſame ſcene of ac- 
tion under different appearances, 
in different parts of the poem, falls 
leſs under obſervation, than when 
the ſame deſcription contradicts it- 
ſelf within the compaſs of a few 
lines; as where we lee — 

* The great Aclilles ſtretch'd along the 
| ce ſhore, Res 

-- Where, daſh'd on rocks, the broken bil- 

s roar; 


though, in three lines after, CERES 

* Along the graſs his languid members 
& fall :“ 4130 

and yet, after all, the ſame deſcrip. 

tion, 'which puts him to fleep; both 

on the rocks, and on the. grals, 

awakes him; In 


Starting from the ſands.” 


Should we give this ſleepy Achil- 


les to a painter, he mult be ſtrangelyß 


puzzled with the hero's rocky, 
graſſy, ſandy couch; a ſort of pre- 
varication (if I may uſe. that ex- 
n imptacticable upon can- 
vais. 5 
Thus, while the poet, by judi- 
ciouſly. ſelecting the mere charac. 
teri ing circumitances of the object 
which he deſcribes, leaves us fully 
impreſſed with truth and reality; 
his tranſlator, over - ſtudious of em- 
belliſument, wanders. into incon— 
ſiſtence in ſearch of it: nay, ſome- 


times into ſudden contradiction ; 


as when the ſame picture of the ſeg 
1s, in one line, = 
« The foaming flood; 

and in that immediately following 

&« The level ſurfice of the deep.” 

Much of this is, no doubt, owing 
to that unhappy reſtraint of Engl 
rhyme, which fo unworthily en- 
groſſes his thoughts, that he not 
only trequently loſes ſight of his 
author, but is ſometimes even di- 
verted from a juſt ſenſe of his beau- 
ties, and betrayed into an unfaith- 
ful tranſlation of what he perfeQly 
well underſtood, Of this diſtracted 
attention we find a ridiculous effect 
in that paſſage of the Iliad, which 
expreſſes Hector's eagerneſs to re- 
trieve the honour of his brother 
Paris, who had propoſed to decide 
the war by ſingle combat with 
Manelaus. The ſpirit of the ori- 
7 . LEY ginal 
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ginal is as juſtly conceived in Mr. 
Pope's nate, as it is unhappily miſ- 
repreſented in his tranſlation; and 
both together produce the follow - 
ing contradiftory medley: Hector 
fays not to reply to his brother, 
but runs away with the challenge 
immediately, with ſteps majeſtically 
low. 

When theſe diſcordant pictures 
of the fame object are thus cloſel 
confronted, the falling off is ſo 
flrikinp, that we muſt, in candour, 
ſappolh it the work of different 
hands haſtily reviſed. 

It is impoſſible to account, in 
any other way, for ſome of the in- 
accuracies in the map of Troy pre- 
fixed to the Engliſh tranſlation. So 
capital an error as that of diſcharg- 
ing the Scamander into the /Egean 
ſea, inſtead of the Helleſpont, is a 
ſtriking ſpecimen of the careleſs and 
ſuperficial manner in which this 
matter has been treated. Yet this 
miſtake, material as it is, does not 
ſeem to miſlead the tranſlator in 
other reſpects: for he is as incon- 
ſiſtent with his own incorrect map, 
as both be and his map are with the 
real ſituation of the ground ; and, 
by not having aſcertained any in- 
variable and fixed idea of the ſcene 
of action, either true or falſe, he 
1as led his author into a labyrinth 
of contradiction, out of which no 
imaginable diſpoſition of the ſcene 
can extricate him. ag 

Thus, when he ſoppoſes that the 
Greeks had not paſſed the river be- 
fore the beginning of the fixth 
book, it is a neceſſary conſequence 
of ſuch a ſuppoſition, that they were, 
till then, at ſome miles diſtance 
ſrom Troy. But this is inconſiſtent 
with that beautiful digreſſion of the 
third book, where Priam and 


* See Pope's Letters with regard to this map. 


Helen ſee the Grecian leaders ſo 
diſtinctly from the walls of that 
city, as to dillinguiſh the perfons 
and figures of the leaders from the 
walls of Troy. ' 13 Dun Ive 
In ſhort, this map would not de- 
ſerve the few lines, which we be⸗ 
ſtow upon it, were it not for the 
reſpectable name of Pope, Who, no 
doubt, truſted this inferior part of 
his work to unſkilful or negligent 
hands. TI was at a loſs to account 
for ſo much obvious inaccuracy, 
collected into ſo ſmall a compaſs, 
till I diſcovered, beſides the miſ- 
takes of the draughtſman, a certain 
method and regularity of error, 
which could belong to the engraver 
alone, who, by à piece of negli- 
gence, not les unpardonable in the 
artiſt than fatal to geography and 
Homer, has given a map, which 
reverſes the drawing from which it 
was engraved, andot courſe changes 
the reſpective ſituation of all the 
parts from right to. left, and from 
left to x1ght ; ſo that the Sigeum 
ſtands where the Rhœteum ſhould 
be, and the Scamander runs on that 
ſide of Troy which belongs to the 
S1mots. | * 
How fo material an overſight 
ſhould have remained hitherto un- 
noticed, or. how Mr. Pope could 
contrive io explain his own reverſed 
map“, is not to our preſent pur- 
pole. To ſay more on this head, 
is needleſs; to have ſaid thus much, 
on the only chart which has hither- 
to attempted to illuſtrate the prin- 
cipal ſcene of the action of the 
Hiad, was unavoidable. 
It has been already obſerved, 
that while places diſtant from Ionia 
are marked more diſtinctly, as ob- 
jects of curioſity, the ſame atten- 
tion has not been paid to theſe in 
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the tee hbourhood. Though 
we nd him thoroughly, acquainted 
with the ſcenery round Troy, theſe 
objects are introduced leſs upon 
their own aceount, than as circum- 
ſtances connected with the action. 
This I take to be a. principal rea- 
ſan, why the correQnels of his map 
of the Troade, opening thus gra- 
dually wich the ſtory, Ty hitherto 
eſcaped particular obſervation; and 
has been taken for granted, upon 
ſlight examination. It is ſcarce to 
be expeQted, that a tranlator of 
Mr. Pope's taſte could, in the midſt 
of the poetical beauties of the 
lad, ſubmit to a dull patient at- 
tention to its mere topographical 
accuracy“. | 

But l ſha!l not trouble the reader 
farther on this hend, it being my 
object, not to condemn the tranſla- 
tion, but to juſtify the original; 


the boldeſt flights of fancy,” that 
careleſs. contradiction of circum- 
ſtances, Which hiſtory, poetry, and 
romance equally diſclaim. 

Mr. N uad next proceeds to windicate 
Homer's character, as à geagrapber, 
with regard to that great poet's placing 
the iſle of Phares at the diſtance of 
about tabelve hours ſail, by a galley 
before a ſmart wind, from the land of 
Eg ypt, thyugh, 4hat ijland be not guite 
an Lngliſb mile from Alexandria. 
This be dues, in the mot mafterly 
manner, by ſhewing, that there i! 
great reaſon to doubt, whether any 
part of Lower Egypt exiſted in Ho- 


mer's days; and thaty' for. ſeveral | 


ages after, the ſpot, on which Alex- 
andria lands, was not conſidered as 
making any part of that Country. 
But, for this truly original ferform- 
ance, the narrowneſs of. our bounds 
obliges us, with no ſmall. regret, to 


where we do not diſcover, even in refer to the work itjelf. 


Mr. Pope was aſhfted in this part of his work by Mr. Broom, who ſup- 
plicd moſt of the notes collected from former expoſitors of Homer, to which 
e added ſome obfervations of his own. Mr. Pope adopted the whole, and 
under his daily reviſal every ſheet was corrected. Tf Mr. Broom really went 
through the voluminous Commentaries of Euſtathius, as is hinted in the intro- 
duction, to tie notes, he muſt have done it very ſuperficially ; and has added 
very little to what had been ſo judiciouſly done by Madam Dacier, at1he ſame 
time not acknowledging bow much he was indebted to that very learned lady. 
As to Euftathius, not to repeat what has been fo often ſaid in favour of that 
rieaſure of Greek learning, from which almoſt every later illuſtration of Ho- 
mer has been gleaned, I Ava only obſerve my diſappointment in finding fo 
little in him fer my particular purpoſe, Though a biſhop, and one who is 
ſaſd to have written in defence of the church, he makes no uſe of the ſcriptures 
in his commentaries. I take it for granted, that he did not underſtand Latin, 
or at leaſt that he had not read Virgil; as he makes no uſe of him. Though 
an inhabitant of Greece, he truſts for Homer's geography to Strabo, without 
any additional oblervations of his own in reſpect to places in his very neigh- 
bourhood. Nor do I find that he viſited Troy, though he lived ſo near it: 
vor does he remark the changes, or agreement between either the language or 
manners of Homer, and thoſe of his own age, which we ſhould naturally ex- 
pect from one fo well qualified and ſituated for forming a judgment of both. 
When T add to all this, that his Commentaries, in my opinion, contain the 
golleſt and moſt infpid, as well as the moſt ingenious and judicious remarks on 
Homer, I cannot help ſuſpecting, that he was rather the compiler than the au- 
.- thor of thoſe criticiſms; and that his principal: merit is that of having pre- 


\- +Cerved from oblivion ſome curious obſeryations of writers, whoſe. works have 
- pexbied fince his time, | 
Of 


be called good, 
falſely applied to comedy (however 
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o Sentimental. Comedy. From Ble- 
men of Dramatic Criticiſm, by 
William Cooke, £77. IJ 


yJ*H OUGH.: the laws of the. 
drama know no ſpecies of 
ccmedy' under this title, yet as the 
prevalence of cuſtom has not only 
of late admitted 1t, but given it a 
firit-rate place on our theatres, it 
very properly becomes an object of 
enquiry in; this work: 
Were we to reaſon by analogy, we 


ſhould never be able to find out the 
- cauſe of fo unclaflical a ſuperſeſſion; 


for whoever will make the compari- 
ſon between that comedy left us by 
antiquity, and fo ably continued 
to us by feveral of our Enphiſh 
poets, with this, will find the fea- 
tures too diſſimilar to claim the molt 
diſtant reſ{erence; in the former, 
we have a fable founded on the laws 
of probability and nature; cha- 
rafters ſpeaking the language of 
their conformation, and the whole 


Rage refleQing the manners of the 


world; in the latter, names in- 
ſtead of characters, poetical ego- 
tiſms for manners, bom baſt for ſen- 
timent, and inſtead of wit and hu- 
mour, (the very eſſence of comedy) 
a driveling ſpecies of morality, 


which, as a term generally applied 


to ethics, may properly enough 


ut from being 


it may excite the piety of the 
crowd) mutt nauſeate men of ſenſe 


and education, | | 


'There 1s a circumſtance which 
we think has been a leading aſſiſtant 
in the eſtablihhment of this falſe 


taſte. Without meaning to turn 


reformers, and inconſyderately fall 


in with the valgar opinion of ge- 


nerally condemning the preſent 
age; merely becauſe it is the pre- 
: | F 


ſent age; thus much we think we 
are warranted to aſſert; that the 
preſent ape, however it may be 
free from great and leading vices, 
is peculiarly marked by a vi 
effeminacy of manners, and unver- 
Jality of | indvlent diſfipation, un- 
known to former ages; hence the 
people of faſhion, unwilling to ſee 
ſuch juſt emblems of themſelves on 
the ſtage as comedy ould repre- 
ſent, thought it better to aſſume a 
virtue which they had not, by cry- 
ing up tfe theory of morality as a 
kind of cover for the breach of it. 
'The lower kinds of people, having 
no other models in their eye, than 
thoſe whom they often miſtakenly 
call their betters, without weigh- 
ing this opinion, followed their 
example; ſo that between the two 
parties nature began to be called 
vulgar, and every thing partaking 
of the low, humourous, or vicious, 
(principal ingredients in comedy) 
began to be under-rated, becauſe 
the former had an intereſt in de- 
crying them, and the latter permit- 
ted themſelves to be duped by the 
arti fice. WE 
It is the voice of the public forms 
the public taſte. Comedy, which 
1s, above all walks of writing,” per- 
haps the moſt difficult, and unat- 
tainable, and which, according to 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racters of the laſt age, 
cc js the firſt pretenſe 
To judgment, breeding, wit, and eloquence,” 
being thus vitiated, there were 
not wanting poets, who departing 
from the honourable line of their 
profeſſion (or, to ſpeak more cor- 
rely, unacquainted with the-prin- 
ciples of their profeſſion) preſcribed 
to this innovation. Sir Richard 
Steel's Conſcious Lovers, we be- 
lieve, was the firſt in this line of 
e 2201 9.7 "TE; n 
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writing; not that we would claſs 
this, in other reſpects; elegant and 
judicious writer, with the general 
run of poets who have ſince ſuc- 
ceeded him in this line; we only 
mean to ſay, that the pathetic 
ſcenes of this comedy, made the 
firſt departure of any conſequence, 
from that ſterling kind of writing 
left us by antiquity; and conſe- 
quently, the general reputation of 
Sir Richard Steel, Who was at that 
time much above par as a moral 
writer, firſt gave it the ſtamp of 
faſhion. | 88 
Comedy being thus debauched, 
like an unhappy female, began to 
be viewed in the light of common 
game, by thoſe poets who dare not 
look up to her in the days of her 
chaſtity ; ſuch finding. the inter- 
courſe eaſy, and the profits great, 
immediately hired themſelves in 
her ſervice. The ſucceſs of one 
foot drew many ; they had nothing 
to do but to exchange the wis comi- 
ca for the pathetic, and ſubſtitute 
tame individual recital for natural 
dialogue; in ſhort, a novel fur- 
niſhed them with the plot; a ſer- 
vile alluſion to all the little chit- 
chat, for wit and humour; and 
the Whole Duty of Man, Pamela, 
or the Economy of Human Life, 
for ſentiments. Thus an art ori- 
ginally invented to laſh the follies 
and imperfections of | mankind, 
through the vehicle of ridicule; an 
art which ſhould ever be conſidered 
as the greatelt reſt of wit, breeding, 
and obſervation ; an art, whoſe 
end both at the firſt, and now, was 
and is, to hold as *twere the mirror 
up to nature, to ſhew virtue her 
own features, ſcorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the 
time his form and preſſure,” is 
changed into what is vulgarly called 


a moral kind of entertainment, 
where a citizen, it is true, may 
bring his wife and daughter too, 
with as much ſafety as to a Me- 
thodiſt chapel, but with equal proſ- 
pect of improvement. 840 
But as we mean to treat this ſul. 
ject otherwiſe than either inveſti- 
gating its origin, or ſimply de- 
claiming” on its imperfections, it 


will be but candid to u igh the 


force of the arguments which are 
urged by the favourers of this in- 
novated art. | t 
The firſt and moſt flattering to 
the paſſions of the public. is, that 
vicious, or ridiculous characters, 
though ſentimental writers are pi- 
ouſly afraid ſuch do ſometimes ex- 
11t in nature, yet it would ill be- 
come the dignity of their pens to 
exhibit them on the ſtage, leſt they 
might become objects * 
hence they are for the moſt part ex- 
cluded their pieces, or if at times 
admitted, but feebly ſketched in 
the back-ground, whilſt the prin- 
cipal figures are tricked out in all 
the brilliancy of virtue, without the 
leaſt ſhade of mortality. To paſs 
by the great defect of this practice, 
as it reſpects the laws of comedy; 
let us take it up on their own 
ground: and fee how it is fitted to 
acceed in the reformation of man- 

ners. 
The ſoundeſt philoſophers have 
agreed, that ridicule has a much 
better effect in curing the vices and 
imperfections of men, than the ex- 
amples of rigid virtue, whoſe duties 
are ſo ſublimed, that they for the 
moſt part intimidate them from the 
trial. Were mankind made of 
that moral pliability of mind, ſo 
as to be capable of receiving the 
ſharpelt impreſſions of virtue, then 
indeed ſome excuſe might Rand 
or 
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ſor the latter practice; but as their 
hearts are compoſed of as many 
degrees of im perfection, as there 
are degrees of ſociety—What will 
beſt, and moſt, effectually reform 
them, ſhould be adopted; her ce no 
characters ſnould be introduced on 
the ſtage by any means Whatever, 
above the tone of mortality, whilſt 
the liar, rake, fop, ſharper, hy- 
pocrite, glutton, &c. &c. ſhould be 
always brought forwards in the 
higheſt colourings of ridicule. Si- 
milar characters in life, finding 
themſelves thus conſtantly expoſed 
on the ſtage, would indirectl; feel 
the ſhame of their ſituations, and 
either abandon them entirely, or 
be taught to qualify them ſo as to 
be leſs inimical to ſociety; whereas 
at preſent, by being for the molt 
part precluded as objects of ridi- 
cule and contempt, the world loſes 
the benefit of their reformation. 
Another argument urged for our 
ſentimental dramatiſts is, that as 
it is the world gives reputation and 
credit to works of art and ſcience, 
it at preſent reliſling no other ſpe- 
cies of comedy but the ſentimental, 
they are not to be blamed for writ- 
ing up to that ſtandard. But this 
is ever the excuſe of little minds, 
who, under a ſhew of complying 
with the world, cover their own 
ignorance and unfitneſs to itand 
candidates for fame and 1mmorta- 


lity; as there is nothing more cer- 
tain, than that a real genius, in 


whatever kind, can never, without 
the greateſt unwillingneſs and 
ſhame, be induced to act below his 
character, and for mere intereſt be 
prevailed on to proſtitute his know- 
ledge, by performing contrary to 
certain rules. 


2 Lord Shafteſbury Character iſtics, 
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Whoever has heard any thing of 
the lives of famous ſtatuarier;/archt- 
tects, or painters, will call to mind 
many inſtances of this nature. Or 
whoever has made any acquaintance 
with the better fort of mechanics, 
ſuch as are real lovers of their art, 
aud maſters: in it, muſt have ob- 
ſerved their natural fidelity in this 
reſpect, be they never ſo idle, diſ- 
ſolute, or debauched; how regard- 
leſs ſoc ver of other rules, they ab- 
hor any tranigrefſion in their art, 
and would chuſe to loſe cuſtomeis 
and ſtarve, rather than, by a baſe 
compliance with the world, act con- 
trary to what they call the jufineſs 
and truth of work *. 

This is virtue! real virtue, and 
love of truth, independent of opi- 
nion, and above the world ; this 
diſpoſition transferred to the whole 
of life, perfects a character, and 
gives it that finiſh which extorts 
even the admiration of thoſe who 
cannot practiſe it. N 

Had the early poets of Greece 
thus complimented the world 
complying with its falſe reliſh and 
unſettled appetites, they had not 
done their countrymen ſuch ſervice, 
nor themſelves ſuch honour ; thoſe 
generous ſpirits, ſcorning to ſuit 
themſelves to the world, maniieſtly 
drew it after them; they forced 
their way into it, and by weight 
of merit turned its judgment on 
their tide 3; they formed their au- 
dience, refined the public ear, and 
poliſhed the age, that in zeturn 
they may be nghtly and laſtingly 
applauded :: they were not diſap- 


pointed, applauſe ſoon came, and 


was laſting, for it was ſound; they 
have juſtice done them at this day, 
they have ſurvived their nation, and- 


live 
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ne in all languages; the more each 


ake is enlightened, the mote the 
ſhine, and their fame muſt neceſ- 
Jadg ment exiſt. 

Many of our ſentimental drama- 
tic ot Pr it 1s true, may pique 
themſelves on the ſuperior fituations 

in life to ſeveral of thoſe of anti- 
quity, and jocularly confign im- 
mortality to ſuch who are now no 
longer able to enjoy it; not con- 
fidering, becauſe not feeling, that 
this hope of immortalicy was then 
xs much their reward, as their la- 
Þours have ſince been the benefit of 

ofterity. - They may run the com- 
riſon ſtill further, by proving 
8 well by the receipts of the the- 
atres, as by thoſe of their book- 
ſetters) how much more exact they 
are in proportioning the rv 
and quantity of the publie demand, 
and with what greater dexteriiy, 
and cunning, they pander in the 
taſte of an audience: but ſuch are 

"to know, that ſucceſs is by no means 
the criterion of deſert ; that how- 
ever they may, for a while, triumph 
2 abſence of truth and nature, 

the period is haſtening (if the pro- 
verb is true, that things at the 
worſt muſt neceſſarily mend) when 


"this ſpell of ſentimental enchant- 


ment muſt be diſſolved, and when 
real comedy ſhall once more un- 
furl her ſtandard of reaſon on the 
"theatre. 
The public at large have ſome- 
times their falſe appornes and un- 
natural cravings, like individuals, 
which (ſuch is the ſituation of hu- 
man affairs) time, or accident alone, 
"Muſt eradicate. The fanatics un- 
Jer Cromwell, with all the parade 
of hypocriſy on one ſide, and the 
'” vindictive ſpirit of revenge on the 
© other, chriſtened their conduct re- 


farity lat as Tong as letters and 


ligion; and not only the dregs of 
the e it by this name, 
but the guardians of the ſlate echo d 
it back on the public; yet but a 
few years, a very few years elapſed, 


when this ridiculous ſcene had its 
final cloſe, reaſon once more re- 
aſſumed her throne ; and he that 
had no other pretenſions to Chriſ- 
tianity than the Parchre/s of bis 
band, or the talent of ſpeaking thro 
his noſe, was juſtly reprobated as a 
cheat or a driveller. 5 255 
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On the Preſent Rage for Lotteries. 
SI R, g 1 
AM a country gentleman, and 
1 believe that 1 have as unencum- 
bered an eſtate as moſt of my neigh- 
bours, on which I intended to have 


lived peaceably to the laſt moment 
of my life, without ſeeing London 


again : but this confounded quar- 


rel with our colonies, Which would 
have made a politician of me, if 
I had not married into the family 
of Sir Gregory Gazette, brought 
me to town, that I might ſee with 
my own eyes, and hear with my 
own ears, what we are really about, 
as there is no dependance on our 
curſed news-writers : they are al- 
ways unſaying to-day what they 
had ſaid yeſterday, though aſſerted 
in the moſt poſitive manner : their 
intelligence extraordinary, in parti- 
cular, is generally of the moſt tri- 
fling kind; and their true intelli- 
gence 1s generally falſe. —— And fo, 
Sir, in conſequence of frequent diſ- 
appointments of this kind, I was 
determined to come up to the me- 
tropolis; and accordingly wrote to 
a friend to hire me a ready- furniſh- 
ed houſe for the ſeaſon, in Parlia- 
ment · ſtreet, in order to be at the 

fountain- 
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fountain-head, and to be ſure of 
hearing every thing going forward 
to hear how the d additional 


ſhillings to be raiſed by 


L have met with occurrences enough 
already to make me think half the 
inhabitants are opt of their ſenſes, 
eſpecially thoſe who are ſeized with 
the lottery-madneſs. —-On my tak- 
ing a walk into the city, this morn- 
ing, to'fee what alteration had been 
made during my ſtate of ruſtica- 
tion, the day being tolerably dry, 
I could not help looking with no 
{mall diſpleaſure at the number of 
paper- lantho/ us dangling before the 
doors of Lottery- offices, conſiderin 
them as ſo many falſe lights hung 
out to draw fools to their deſtrue- 
tion, —— I do not think theſe ex- 
preſſions are too ſtrong, as many 
thoughtleſs perſons of both ſexes, 
in the lower ſpheres of life, are cer- 
tainly deluded by theſe traps, laid 
for their money, to ſuch a degree, 
as to prove themſelves the moſt 
egregious dupes imaginable, —— 
How many individuals have been 
reduced to beggary; how many fa- 
milies have been totally ruined by 
ſtaking their all upon the turn of 
fortune's wheel; by the reſtleſs 
deſire of becoming rich ſuddenly, 
to gain that wealth to which they 
might have more rationally aſpired 
by a courſe of honeſt and induſ- 
trious proceedings ;—and the ex- 
perience of eyery day is ſufficient 
to convince us, that riches ſo gained 
are tnore ſerviceable to, and en- 
joyed with a higher reliſh by the 
poſſeſſors of them, than tho e which 
come to them by ſurprize; eſpeci- 
ally thoſe which they obtain by a 
' ſucceſsful ticket. By numberleſs 


perſons ſuddenly enriched in his 


| the land- f 
tax, are to be laid out.——I have Th 
been in town only a few days; but 


way, their wealth. has, beep very 
fooliſhly ſpent; and to, ſome . it 
has._proyed. very. fatal, by overs 
exfing their underſtandings. ——— 
e firſt prizes in every latter are 
the gran 8 baits which tempt, adys -; 
turers © Bl kin 8. from the, Nile 
to the fpendthrift ; but there are 
no doubt, hundreds in the as 
to whom the unexpected acquĩſition 
of twenty thouſand pounds would 
prove rather a curſe, than a bleſ- 
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While L was giving way to a train 
of ſimilar reflections, I received at 
the ſame time not a little conſola- 
tion, in the midit of my concern for 
the wrong headedneſs of my fel- 
low- creatures, from the exemption 
of my ſelſ and family from the ge- 
neral contagion :— With this con- 
ſolation I returned home; but it 
was not of a long continuance, ._. 
As ſoon as I entered the par- 
lour, my wife accoſted me with, 
„Oh, my dear! fince you have 
been out, my couſin Moleſworth has 
been here, and talked ſo much to 
me of the lottery, that I have pur- 
chaſed fiye tickets, and intend to 
have ſhares in five more.“ 
Before I had time to expreſs n 
approbation of Mrs. Quidnunc's 
conduct, my two daughters came 


jumping down with, „Dear Papa! 


we haye each got a ticket, and will 
ſpend all the money we have in 
eighths and ſixteenths; ſo that we 
muſt certainly have luck ſome- 
where.” 8 FX 2 wu? 
** You are certainly a couple of 
„ 
12, Papa !” laid my youngeſt 
girl, „ho knows but I may get 
one of the ten thouſand; and thar, 


you know, will ſaye your giving me 


a fortun&—as 1 al. haye cnough of 
Hügi Dane id 10 
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my on, and be my own miſtreſs 


into the barg zin.“ 
That, you will not, my pert 


madam,” replied I. —“ la the 


firſt place; you have à very poor 
chance for the ſums. you mention; 


ard in the ſecond, if you had it, 
you would be ten times more unſit 


o be your own miſtreſs hw Joie 
are at preſent.” 

My ſon now came in, nd told 
us, in the way of converſation, that 
finding London rather an expenſive 
place, as there were ſo many things 
to be ſeen ; he had taken care to 
lay a foundation tor the increaſe of 
his pocket money, by purchaſing 
a conhderable number of tickets 
and ſhares; adding, that when they 
came up prizes, they would more 
than ſvpply his neceſſaty demands. 

4 Aid * are you to do, if chey 
are, all blanks ?““ replied J. | 

„O, that's impulfible,“ ſaid he; 
% have inſured moſt of them.“ 
„And pray, where did you get 
the money to do all this?” aid 1, 
0, I borrowed it of my cou- 
fin : 1 know you will pay. him for 
me. 3, 
No, indeed, * anſwered I,— 


« He may wait till they are drawn. 


prizes; that is, till doom's- day; 
or put you into the King's-Bench to 
teach you more wit ; to punith your 
foolith readinels to anſwer for other 

ople.“ 

'To make ſhort of my tory, "I 
J found that my whole houſe had, 
during my walk into the.city, been 
tected with the letterymania, — (if 
J may be alluwed the exprefſion) — 
from the head of it (as I allow my 
Wife io be during my abſence) down 
to my kitchen: maid and poſt-boy, 
who,lave both pawned ſome of 


their 1ags 3 the former to buy a 


chirty-:ecoud, and ihe latter a ſix- 
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ty: fourth, ſhare, that they might 
put themſelyes - according to their 
language in fortune's u, 

On taking notice of theſe Fan- 
dalous enormities in à nation, 10 
an old friend of mine who dined. 
with me, and teſtifying my ſurprize 
at the infatuation of thoſe who, 
with very little caſh in their power, 
ſhould venture their all—nay, more 
than their own—in ſpite of the 
chances againſt them z he informed 
me, that the infatuation | wondered 
at, originated, in a great meaſure; 
from the lures thrown out by.the 
keepers of Lottery Offices to draw 
in the ignorant and unwary. 


© | know a poor hard-working 


man,” continued he, who/boxy- 


rowed money to buy a. lottefy= 


ticket, aud it came up a prize of 
500 {.——'The happy owner, al- 
moſt mad with joy, hurried to the 
office for the money, of Which im- 
mediate payment had been pro- 


miſed. Io his extreme mortiſi- 


cation, he not only found that the 
fellow who ſold him his ticket was 
gone off, but that it was the pro- 
perty of another perion, who had 
purchaſed it before. This piece of 
VERY TSU intelligence deprived 
him of the little reaion he had left, 
he died raving, and his wife and chil- 
dren were ſent to the work-houle. 
Pretty doings theſe, Mr. Editor! 
— However, ſuch doings operate 
upon me in ſuch a manner,” that [ 


ſhall trundle my whole tamily down 


into Cheſhire. before the week is 
out: they will, there, have time 
to calculate chahoas, and may-build 
their caſtles in the air, without 
cracking their brains, and injuring 
their pockets ——1 ſhall only re- 
gret my departure from London 


on my country's account: I ſhall 
be ſorry to remove, when there 8 
Q 
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0 much buſtnefs'of the greateſt con- 
ſequence going forward; but if 1 
ever bring my houſhold to town 
again during the drawing of a 
lottery, I Will give you leave to 
ſay, that there is not a more egre- 
gious aſs in England than 

| 0 Your humble Servant, 


CHRIST. QUIDNUNC. 


9 
LA. 6. ——_— 
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A Difſeriation on Almanacks; with 
- the Plan of a New One for the 


Le People of Faſhion. 
SI Mp red 2004. 4 

'MONG the numerous lite- 
A rary Advertiſements in this 
month, many of the Almanacks for 
the approaching New- year make no 
ſmall figure, though they are not of 
a large ſixe; and if the general uti- 
lity of them is feriouſly conſidered, 
they-may rank with the- moſt cele- 
brated publications. They have 
all their ſeveral attractions for their 
ſeveral purchaſers. Lo thoſe of a 
poetical turn the Cambridge Sheet 
muſt be particularly acceptable, as 
the Nine Muſes have joined to dreſs 
up the /avelve Months in the neweſt 


Parnaſhan faſhion ; and to this Sheet 


Vincent Wing's will be no coatemp- 
tible ſupplement, as the aveather 
may now be known in it by poerical 
rules, By thoſe who wiſh to keep 


their bodzes in repair from January 


to December, the ſalutary rules laid 
down by Rider ſhould be read with 
great care; and the Riddles in the 
Lady's and Gentleman's Diary will 
happily. ſerve to improve the minds 
of the to ſexes, by taking them 
off from trifling ſubjects, and fixing 


their attention upon matters of the 


laſt importance. With regard to 
4 
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Poor Robins Almanack, no highs 
wayman ſhould be without it, as 
there is included in it an approved 
method for reſtoring hanged per/ons 
to life; and Mr. Moore's Loyal Al- 
manack is a very proper pocket- 
companion for every country- gen- 
tleman in the kingdom, eſpecially 
as he has now added “ obfervations 
on ploughs.“ wy te Parts 
However, though all theſe an- 
nual productions, publiſhed by the 
ſagacious body of Philomaths, and 
Aſtrologers, have their intrinſic 
merits—there is not one, in my 
opinion, among the great variety 
of Almanacks, contrived for the 
uſe of people of faſhion. I have re- 
ſolved, therefore, toremedy this de- 
fe&, by publiſhing one every year 
under the title of the Sz. James's 
Caltndar. AY 
The plan which has hitherto been 
followed by our Almanack-makers, 
can be of no uſe whatever to the 
polite world, who are as widely ſe- 
parated in their manner of living 
from the common herd of people, 
as the inhabitants of O/abeite. To 
know the exact riſing and ſetting 
of the ſun may ſerve to direct the 
vulgar tradeſman and mechanic 
when to open ſhop, or go to work; 
but perſons of faſhion, whoſe hours 
are not marked by the courſe of 
that luminary, are indifferent about 
its motions—and, like thoſe who 
live under the EquinoQtial Line, 
have their days and nights of an 
equal degree of length all the year 
round. The Red-letter days, point- 
ed out in our common 4Imanacks, 
may, perhaps, be obſerved by ſome 
forma] ladies, who regulate their 
going to church by them; but pco- 
ple of qualiiy perceive no difference 
between the mbvcable or immove- 
able Feaſts or Faſts, and know wy 
uſe 
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uſe of Sunday. but as it ferves to 
call them to the card table. What 
advantage can a ſmart fellow : 
from Rider's liſt of Fairs, whac 
can only be of ſervice to his groom? 
Or what uſe can any gentleman or 
lady make of thoſe Diaries now ũn · 
ſcribed to them, which are d 
with algebra and mathematics r In 
a word, the preſent uncouth way 
of dividing the months into ſaints- 
days, Sundays, and the like, 1s 
no more adapted to che preſent 
modes of politc life, than the Ra- 
man Ide, None; and Calendt. 
Inftead of ſuppoſing, with the 
vulgar tribe of Aſtronomers, that 
the day begins at ſun-rife 5" my 
day, commencing at the rime that 
it nſually breaks into faſhibnaÞle 
apartments, will be determined by 
the riſing of people of quality. 
Thus the morning dawns with ear- 
ly riſers between eleven and twelve, 
and noon ' commences at four 
when, at this time of the year, the 
dinner und wax-lights come in to- 
gether. For want of a thorough 
knowledge of the diſtribation of 
the day, all who have any connec- 
tion with the polite world may, be 
vilty of many miſtakes : when af 
3 man from the Minoriet in- 
tends a nobleman a viſit after: din- 
ner, he may perhaps find him fip- 
ing his morning chocolate. The 
eee of the Old Style in 
our manner of reckoning the days 
were ſo manifeſt, that it was thonght 
proper to amend them by an act of 
Parliament. I am reſolved, in like 
manner, to introduce the new lyle 
of dividing the hours into my Al- 
manack; for can any thing be more 
abſurd than to fix the name of 
morning, noon, and evening, at 
reſent, on the ſame hours which 
— thoſe appellations in the reign 


of Queen Efizabeth? & ducheſs {3 
fo far from ny os, that ir 
often happens' that her grace hag 
not then opehed her eyes on the 
tea-table ; and a mail bf bonour 
would no more riſe at ſix in the 
morning, as it was called by the 
dames of Queen Be(s's court, than 
ſhe would, in imitation of theſe 
dames, breakfaſt upon ſtrong beer 
and beef-ſteaks, In thoſe houſes, 
indeed, where the Kours of quality 
are obſerved by one part the 
family, the im pofftẽ irregularity of 
the other, in adhefing to the Old 
Style, often occaſions great diſturb- 
ance ; for, as Lady Townly ſays, 
** ſych a houſe 1s worſe than an inn 
with ten ſtage-coaches. Whatby- 
tween the finpertipient people of 
buſineſs in a mornihg, and the in- 
tolerable thick ſhoes of footmen at 
noon, one has not a wink of ſleep 
all night.“ eee 5 ps 


The reformation Which I have. 


alſo made in reſpect to the red-let- 
ter days, is no lèſs conſiderable. 1 
have not only expunged that im- 
menſe catalogue of ſaints which 
croud the Popjſh, calendar, but 
have blatted aut all the other ſaints 
that ſti! retain their places in our 
common almanacks ; well know- 
Ing, that perſqns of faſhion pay as 
little attention to the apoſtles and 
evangeliſts, as to St. Mildred, S:. 


Bridget, br St, I I retain, 
indeed, the name of St. John, be- 


cauſe J am ſure that people of qua- 
lity will not think of any body's 
being deſigned under that title, ex- 
cept the late Lord Bolingbroke. 
HFaving thus diſcarded the ſaints 
— people whom nobody knows, I have 
taken care to introduce my read- 
ers into the beſt company; for 
the red letters in my l will 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh thoſe days on 
which 
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which the ladies of the firſt faſhion 
keep their routes and vifiting-days 
a work of infinite uſe, as well to 
perſons of diſtintion themſelves, 
as to all thoſe who have any inter- 
courſe with the polite world. The 
ſeaſon of the year, commonly diſ- 
tingufſhed by the appellation. of 
Lent, which implies a time of fa/t- 
ing, I ſhall conſider, according to 
its real fignification in the beau- 
monde, as a yearly feſtival ; and 
ſhall, therefore, mention it under 
the denomination of the Carnival. 
The propriety of* this will be evi- 
dent at firſt fight; fince nothing is fo 
plain, as thar atthis ſeaſon all kinds 
of diverſion and jollity are at their 
height in this metropolis. Inſtead 
of the man in the almanack, I at 
firſt intended to delineate the figure 
of a fine gentleman dreft au dernier 
gout ; but I was at length deter- 
mined to ſuffer the old picture to 


remain there: as it appears to be 


run through the body in ſeveral 
places, it may not improperly re- 
preſent that faſhionable character 
a Dorris r. 

In the place which is allotted in 
other almanacks for the change of 
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weather, (as hail, froſt, ſnow, 
cloudy, and the like) I ſhall ſet 
down the change of dreſs appro- 
priated to different feaſons, and 
ranged under the titles of hats, 
bonnets, ſacks, jeſuits, brunſwicks, 
poloneſes, muffs, &c. and in a pa- 
rallel column I ſhall point out the 
ſeveral parts of the body affected 
by theſe changes; ſuch as, head, 
neck, breaſt, ſhoulders, face, hands, 
feet, legs, &c.; and as Mr. Rider 
accompanies every month with 
ſeaſonable cautions about ſowing 
turneps, raiſing cabbages, blood- 
letting, and the like important 
articles, I ſhall give ſuch directions 
as are moſt ſuitable to the faſhion- 
able world, Preſuming upon the 
ſuperiority of my new plan, 


Thy works, O Wing, O Partridge, I de- 
ſpiſe ; | 

And Robin's for the poor, and Rider's ſor 
the wiſe, | 


I am, Sir, 


Decemb, 
1775 


Vour humble ſervant, 
CoręRNIcUSs CourTLY* 


POETRY. 
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ODE for his MajzsTY's BIA T HDax, the 4th June, 1775. 
By Mr. WHITEHEAD, Poet Laureat. 


E Powers, who rule o'er ſtates and kings, 
Who ſhield, with ſublunary wings, 
Man's erring race from woe, 
To Britain's ſons in every clime 
Your bleſſings waft, whate'er their crime, 

On all the winds that blow ! 


Beyond the vaſt Atlantic tide 

Extend your healing influence wide, 
Where millions claim your care: 

Inſpire each juſt, each filial thought, 

And let the nations round be taught 
The Britiſh oak is there. 


Tho? vaguely wild its branches ſpread, 
And rear almoſt an alien head 
Wide-waving o'er the plain, 
Let ſtill, unſpoil'd by foreign earth, 
And conſcious of its nobler birth, 
The untainted trunk remain. 


Where mutual intereſt binds the band, 

Where due ſubjection, mild command, 
Enſure perpetual eaſe, 

Shall jarring tumults madly rave, 

And hoſtile banners proudly wave 
O'er once united ſcas? 


No; midſt the blaze of wrath divine 
Heaven's Joveheſt attribute ſhall ſhine, 


2 And 
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And mercy gild the ray: 
Shall ſtill avert impending fate; 
And concord its beſt æra date 
From this auſpicious day. 


SONG © K L L E. 


Loxpo of the CasTELL of BrysTOWE, in Dates of Lokk. 


Abcut the Year 920, Elle was Gowerner of the Caſile of Briſtol, and 
gained many fignal Vidlories over the Danes, particularly at Watchet. 
The following Song was made 1% the Memory of this Chief by Thomas 
Rowlle, a onthe Friar, and Father Confefſer to William Can— 
nynge, Founder of St. Mary Redcliffe Church. It was written in the 
Fear 1406, and the Original is now in the Hands of Mr, Barret, Surgeon 
i Briſto 


THOU (or whate remaynes of thee) 
Elle, the darlynge of futuritye ! 
Lette thys mie ſonge bolde as thie courage bee, 
As everlaſtynge to polteritye | 
Whanne Dacyas' ſonnes, with hair of blood-red hue, 
Lyke kynge-coppes brattynge with the morny nge dewe, 
Arraung'd in drear arraye 
Upon the lethale daye, 
Spredde, farre and wyde, on Watchet's ſhore ; 
Thenne dydft thou brondeous itonde, 
And, with thie burlye honde, 
Beſpryngedde all the mees wythe gore; 
Drawn by thyne anlace fell. 
Down to the depthes of hell = 
Thouſands of Dacyans went ; 
Bryſtowans, menne of my2hte, 
YJar'd the blodie fyghte, 
And acted deedes full quent. 
O ſtbau! where'ere (thie bones att reſt} 
Thie ſpryte to haunte dely ghteth beſt, 
Whether on the blod-embrued playne, 
Or where thou kenn' ſt from far | 
The blatant cryes of warre, 
Or ſeeſt ſome mountayne made of hepes of ſlayne z 
Or ſeeſt the hatchedde ſtede 
Yprauncynge o'er the mede 
And neigh to be amongett the poyntedde ſperes 3 
Or, in black armour, italk'ſt arounde 
Embattelede Briſtowe, once thie grounde, 
And glow'ſt ardorous onne the caſlle iteers 3 
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Or ferie rounde the mynſterne glare; 
Let Briſtowe ſtille bee made thie care: 

Guarde it fromme fomenne and conſumynge fyre; 
Lyke Avon's ſtreame encyrque it rounde, | 
Ne lette a flamme enharme the grounde 

Tyll ynue one flame all the whole worlde expyre. 


IxScREPTIONS z a Tower of W. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


, in the CounTtr ff | 


7 HEN Henry * ſtemm'd IERNE's ſlormy flood; 
And bow'd to BaITAINS's yoke her ſavage brood; 
When, by true courage and falſe zeal impell'd, | 
Ric HARD + encamp'd on SALEM's balmy field; 
On towers like theſe EAR L, Baron, VAVASOR, 
Hung bigh their banners waving in the air; 
Free, hardy, proud, they braved their feudal lord, 
And tried their rights by ordeal of the ſword ; 
Now the full board with Chriſtmas plenty crown'd, 
New ravag'd and oppreſs'd the country round: 
vet Freedom's Cauſe once raiſed the civil broil, 
And MadNACHARTA clos'd the glorious toĩil. 
Spruce modern villas different ſcenes afford; 
The Patriot Baronet, the Courtier Lord, 
Gently amus'd, now waſte the ſummer's day 
In Bock room, Print-rcom, or in Ferme Ornee ; 
While wit, champaign, and pines and poetry, 
Vir:u and ice, the genial leail ſupply : 
But hence the Poor are cherith'd, Artiſts fed, 
And vanity reheves in Bounty's ſtead. 
Oh! might our age in happy concert join 
The manly virtues of the Norman line 
With the true ſcience and juſt taſte which raiſe 
High in each uſeful art theſe modern days! 


AMUSEMENT ia Modern Hicn LITE. 


HE Bucks had din'd, and deep in council ſat, 
Their wine was brilliant, but their wit grew flat. 
Up tarts his Lordſhip, to the window flies, 
And lo, “A race, a race!“ in rapture cries. 
„ Where? quoth Sir John—** Why, ſee two drops of rain 
Start from the ſummit of the cryſtal pane: _ 
«© Athoufand pounds, which drop with nimbleſt force 
& Performs its current down the llipp'ry courſe,” 


: ; Henry II. | + Richard I, 
- The 
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The betts were fix'd, in dire ſuſpenſe they wait 
For victory, pendent on the nod of Fate. 

Now down the ſaſh, unconſcious of the prize, 

The bubbles roll like pearls from Chloe's eyes. 

But ah! the glittering joys of life are ſhort ! 

How oft two joſtling ſteeds have {poil'd the ſport! 
So thus attraction, by coercive laws, 
'Ih*'approaching drops into one bubble draws; | 
Each curs'd his fate, that thus their project croſs'd: 
How hard their lot who neither won or loſt ! 


X. S. G. 


The FATAL SISTERS: n One, from ibe Norſe Tongue *; 
By the late Mr. Gravy. From Mr. MasoN's Edition of Mr. Gray's 
Works. 


OW the ſtorm begins to lower, 
(Haſte, the loom of hell prepare), 
Iron-fleet of arrowy ſhower 
Hurtles in the darken'd air. 


Glitt'ring lances are the loom, 
Where the duiky warp we ſtrain, 


To be found in the Orcades of Thormudus Torfaus ; Haſniæ, 1697, folio: 
and alſo in Bartholinus, 


Vitt er orpit fyrir wal/alli, &c, 


For the better underſtanding of this piece, the reader is to be informed 
that in the eleventh century Sigurd, Earl of the Orkney-iilands, went with a 
fleet of ſhips and a conſiderable body of troops into Ireland, to the aſſiſtance 
of Siftryg avith the filken beard, who was then making war on his father-in- 
law Brian, King of Dublin : the Earl and all his forces were cut to pieces, 
and Si&ryg was in danger of a total defeat; but the enemy had a greater loſs 
by the death of Brian, their king, who fell in the action. On Chriſtmas- day, 
(the day of the battle), a native of Cazthneſs in Scotland 'Jaw at a diſtance 
a number of perſons on horſeback riding full ſpeed towards a hill, and 
ſeeming to enter into it. Curioſity led him to follow them, till looking 
through an opening in the rocks, he ſaw twelve gigantic figures reſembling 
women : they were all employed about a loom; and as they wove, they ſung 
the following dreadful ſong; which, when they had finiſhed, they tore the 
web into twelve pieces, and (each, taking her portion) galloped fix to the 
north and as many te the ſoutn. Theſe were the Palkyriur, female divinities, 
ſervants of Odin (or Ven) in the Gothic mythology. Their name ſignifies 


Chuſers of the lain. They were mounted on ſwift horſes, with drawn {words 


in their hands; and in the throng of battle ſelected ſuch as were deſtined to 
ſlaughter, and conducted them to Valtalla, the Hall of Odin, or Paradiſe of 
the Brave z where they attended the banquet, and ſerved the departed heroes 
with horns of mead and ale. 


O 3 Weaving 
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Weaving many a ſoldier's doom, 
Oikney's woe, and Randver's bane, 


See the grieſly texture grow, 

('Tis of human entrails made), 
And the weights, that play below, 
Each a gaſping warrior's head. 


Shafts for ſhuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 
Sword, that once a monarch bore, 
Keep the tiſſue cloſe and ſtrong. 


Mila black, terrific Maid, 
Sangrida, and Hilda fee, 

Join the wayward work to aid: 
*Tis the woof of victory. 


Ere the ruddy ſun be ſet, 

Pikes mult ſhiver, javelins ſing, 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk craſh, and helmet ring. 


(Weave the crimſon web of war) 

Let us go, and let us fly, 

Where our Friends the conflict ſhare, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


As the paths of fate we tread 
Wading thro? th' enſanguin'd field : 
Gondula, and Geira, ſpread 

O'er the youthful king your ſhield, 


We the reins to ſlaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to ſpare : 
Spite of danger he ſhall live. 
(Weave the crimſon web of war.) 


They, whom once the deſert-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 

Soon their ample ſway ſhall ſtretch 
O'er the plenty of the plain. 


Low the dauntleſs Earl is laid, 
Gor'd with many a gaping wound: 
Fate demands a nobler head ; 

Soon a king ſhall bite the ground. 


Long his loſs ſhall Eirin weep, 
Ne'er again his likeneſs ſee ; 
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Long her ſtrains in ſorrow ſteep, 
Strains of immortality ! | 


Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the ſun. 
Siſters, weave the web of death; 
Siſters, ceaſe ; the work is done. 


Hail the taſk, and hail the hands! 
Songs of joy and triumph fing ! 
Joy to the victorious bands; 
Triumph to the younger king. 


Mortal, thou that hear'ſt the tale, 
Learn the tenour of our ſong. 
Scotland, thro? each winding vale 
Far and wide the notes prolong. 


Siſters, hence with ſpurs of ſpeed : 
Each her thundering faulchion wield ; 
Each beſtride her ſable ſteed. 

Hurry, hurry to the field. 


Oo w ADVERSITY; ty the late Mr. GR A x: 
From Mr. M as oO x' Edition of Mr. Ge av's Works. 


m=——Z 
Tov gpovelv BpoTus ode 
cr, To xa vallgsy 
©tuvTa xvelws ty ev. 
ZEscnvyius, in Agamemnone, 


AUGHTER of Jowe, relentleſs power, 
Thou tamer of the human breaſt, 

W hoſe iron ſcourge and tort'ring hour, 

The bad affright, aMiR the belt ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain 

The proud are taught to taſte of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan, 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 


When firſt thy fire to ſend on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, deſign'd, 

To thee he gave Ta heav'nly birth, 

And bad to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged nurſe ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year ſhe bore: | 
O 4 What 
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What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her know, 

And from her own-ſhe Nen, to N eden. woe, 
Scar'd at thy frown 8 xy 

Self- pleaſing folly's idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noiſe, and choughtleſs joy, 

And leave us leiſure to be good. ( 
Light they diſperſe, and with them go 
The ſummer friend, the flatt? ring foes 1 iT 
By vain proſperity receiv' d, 

To her they vow their truth, and are axtitbelies'd. 


Wiſdom in ſable garb array d, E = 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought beben N 
And melancholy, filent maid 

With leaden eye, that loves the ini 7 

Still on thy ſolemn Reps attend: tel 
Warm charity, the general fend, 1B 
With juſtice to herſelf ſevere, * 
And pity, dropping ſoft the ſadly-pleaſivg | tear, 7 


Oh, gently on thy ſuppliant's head, 
Pread goddeſs, lay thy cha ning hand * K 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad. ** e 
Nor circled with the vengeful band 
> (As by the impious thou, art ſeen) 
With thund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien, 
With ſcreaming horror's funeral cy. 
Def; pair, and fell diſcaſe, and ghally poverty. 


Thy form” 8 oh . we ar, 
Thy milder influence impart .. 
Thy phfloſophie train be there 
To ſoften, not to wound my heart. 98 
The generous ſpark extinct revive, 

Teach me to love and to forgive,” 1 e 
Exact my own defects to fan, 644 
What others are to feel, and know myſelf a man. 


— 


VERSES 70 SOLITUDE. e Mise zB in Proſe 
and Verſe, by Mrs. CHAPON E, Author 7 Lernen on be ee 
ment of the Mind. ; £897 3 

HOU zentle nurſe of ang woe! [> 


To thee, from crowds and noiſe and ow. | 
With 


PY ONEY TH RO T. 


With cager haſte I ff. 
Thrice welcome, friendly Solitude ! 
O let no buſy foot intrude, . 

Nor liſt'ning ear be nigh. 


Soft, filent, melancholy mad? 

With thee to yon ſequeſter'd ſhade 
My penſive ſteps I bend; 

Still, at the mild approach of night, 

When Cynthia lends her ſober light, 
Do thou my walk attend! 


To thee alone my conſcious heart 
Its tender ſorrow dares impart, 

And eaſe my lab'ring breaſt ; 
To thee I truſt the riſing ſigh, 


And bid the tear that ſwells mine eye 


No longer be ſuppreſt. 


With thee among the haunted groves x; 


The lovely ſorc'reſs fancy roves, 
O let me find her here! 


For ſhe can time and ſpace controul, 
And ſwift tranſport my fleeting: ſoul 


To all it holds moſt dear! 
Ah no !—ye vaiy deluſions hence! 


No more the hallow'd influence 
Of ſolitude pervert! © 

Shall fancy cheat the precious hour, 

Sacred to wiſdom's awful pow'r 


And calm refledtion's part? | 


O wiſdom ! from the ſea-beat ſhore | 


Where, liſt'ning to the ſolemn roar, 
Thy lov'd * Eliza ſtrays, 
Vouchſafe to viſit my retreat, 


And teach my erring, trembling feet 


Thy heàv'n- protected ways! 


Oh guide me to the humble cell 
Where reſignation loves to dwell,” 
Contentment's bow'r in view. 
Nor pinipg grief with abſence drear, 
Nor fick ſuſpenſe, nor anxious fear, 
Shall there my ſteps purſue, 
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* Mrs, Elizabeth Carter, a lady well known to the literary world, author 
of a beautiful Ode to Wiſdom, 


There 
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There let my ſoul to Him ” lg) 
Whom none e'er ſought with vain deſire, 
Nor lov'd in fad deſpair! 
There, to his gracioug will divine 
My deareſt, fondeſt hope reſign, 
And on my tendereſt care! 


Then peace ſhall heal this wounded br | 
'That — to ſee another bleſt, fed at. 
From ſelfiſh paſſion pure; 
Peace, which when human wiſhes riſe 
Intenſe, for aught beneath the ſkies, * 
Can never Were. 


ODE en the PlAsunxgE ele fron Vierirove, left unfiniſbed 
by the late Mr. Gaar; with Additions to complete it, by Mr. Mason. 
From Mr. Mason's Edition . Gray's Works. 64 Additions 
are in Italicks, | 4 


row the es” morp aloft 


Waves her dew- led. Sang 
With vermil cheek, ed er 
She wooes the taxdy f 
Till April ſtarts, an 4 around 

The ſleeping fragrance fram the ground; 
And lightly o'er the living ſcene 
Scatters his freſheſt, tendereſt green. 


 New-born flocks, in ruſtic dance, 
Friſking ply theirfeeble feet; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance 
The birds his preſence greet: 
But chief, the ſky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling extacy ; 
And, leſſening from he dazzled fight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 


Riſe, my ſoul! on wings of fire, 
Riſe the rapt'rous, chair among; 
Hark ! *tis nature ſtrikes the lyze, 
And leads the general ſong : 
Warm let the lyric tranſport flow, 
Warm, as the ray that bids it glow 
Ant animates the wvernal grove 

With health, with harmony, and love. 


Yeſlggday 


Yeſterday the ſullen year 

Saw the ſnowy whirlwind fly; 

Mute was the muſic of the air, 

The herd ſtood drooping b): 
Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
No yeſterday, nor morrow know; 
Tis man alone that joy deſcries 
With forward, and reverted eyes. 


Smiles on paſt misfortune's brow 

Soft reflection's hand can trace; 

And o'er the cheek of ſorrow throw 

A melancholy grace; 2 
While hope prolongs our happier hour, 
Or deepeſt ſhades, that dimly lower 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of diſtant day. 


Still, where roſy pleaſure leads, 

See a kindred prief purſue ; 

Behind the ſteps that miſery treads 
Approaching comfort vie: 

The hues of bliſs more brightly glow, 
Chaſtis'd by ſabler tints of woe; 

And blended form, with artful ſtrife, 
The ſtrength and harmony of life. 


See the wretch, that long has toſt 

On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigour Joſt, 

And breathe, and walk again : 

The meaneſt floweret of the vale, 
The ſimpleſt note that ſwells the gale, 
The common ſun, the air, the ſkies, 
To him are opening paradiſe. 


Humble quiet builds her cell, 

Near the ſource whence pleaſure flows; 
She eyes the clear “ cryſtalline well, 
And taſtes it as it goes. | 

FYhile far below the madding croud 
Ruſh headlong to the dangerous flood, 
Where broad and turbulent it ſweeps, 
And periſh in the boundlefs deeps. 


Mark where indolence, and pride, 
Sooth d by flattery*s tinkling ſound, 


* So Milton accents the word : 


On the cri ſtilline ſky, in ſapphire thron'd, P. L. Book vi. v. 772. 


Go, 
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„ 
Go, ſoftly 55 ſide by ſide, 0 


Their dull, but daily found: 

To theſe, if Hebe 7275 foruld bring s wb 
T he pureſt cup from pleafurt's ſpring, Wk 
Say, can they tafte the je: vigh ALT it an 
Of foter, fample, genuine Joy? v If. oh | 
Mark ambition's march all. me 1 eee "5 

Us to powwer's meridian height ;. 

While pale-ey'd envy fees him climb, 

And fickens at the fight. 

Phantoms of 4 death, and dreaa, 

Float hourly round qmbition's head; 

While Spleen, wuitbin bis rival's breaſ, 

Sits brooding on ber feorpios neſt. 


Happier he, the peaſant, far, 
F = the pangs E 5 rs. | 
That breathes the keen yet Ubabſenc air.. 

Of rugged penury. be 

He, when his morning taſe is tone, | 

Can flumber in the noontide fun; + an 
And hie him home, at evening's "I ail 8 
To feet repaſt, and calm d th ee ee 


He, unconſcious wbbence the Bliſs, 
Feels, 2 OWNS in wee th 7 

That all the circling o are his, 

Of dear viciſſitude. 

From toil he wins his bivits tight, 1 

From buſy day, the peaceful nig t: 
Rich, from the very want F ell, 5 

In beav'n's bleft egen. Mac PTY. d heal lth N 
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A» OD E for the R E GATT A, or 3 Porfirand 


on Friday, the 25% of Ivy, 1775, at- RANELAGH, 


RITANNIA! . Plelt; with: ſoft repoſe, 
(Whole fields in richeſt robes are dreſt, 

Whoſe vallies ſpread their verdant veſt) - 
Thus from her peaceful palace roſe, 
And to the Deities her pray'r addreſt! 
Ober my fair ille (the,glory of the main) 
This day may love pe YEAR reign !”? 
The goddeſs never; aG in vain; 

At jove's ſupreme, . propitious. nod, 
Forth from the chambets of the main, 

Quick darts the coral-crowned god! 


2 Glad 


Glad Tritons at his preſence ſounding _ 
Notes from Albion's rocks rebounding! 
His awful trident ſhakes the ground! _ 
What ſolemn filence regor afound.! 

m 


Nor ſurges laſh the trembling ſhore, 
Nor dare the winds tumultuous roar; 
But ſlowly ſlide the conſcious billows— 
Softly wave the liſtening willows ! 
Whilft Neptune with majeſtic ſmile 
Accoſts the goddeſs of our iſle! 


« 'To crown this choſen, happy day, 
My offspring ſhall my will obey ; 5 
The daughter of the genial main, 
The queen of youth and roſy ſmiles ! 
(Queen ot dimple-dwelling wiles)??. 
Come, with all her Paphian train ! 
She comes! the conſcious ſea ſubſides! 
Neptune curbs his hundred tides ! 
Smooth the filken ſurface lies, 
Where Venus? flow'ry chariot flies! 
Paphian maids around her move, 
Keen ey'd hope, and joy, and love! 
Cloſe by her fide, her darling ſon ſhe brings, 
With quiver full ! he claps his wanton wings ! 
He takes his aim ! behold each pointed dart 
With pleaſing anguiſh pierce the deſtin'd heart! 


Love and muſic ſprung from heav'n! 
Sov'reigns of the human ſoul ! 
And by nature wiſely giv'n 
Ruder paſſions to controu!. 
Beauty's empire far extends, 
O'er the ocean's wide domain! 
From the world's extremeſt ends, 
To Britannia's happy plain. 
Behold ! in every youthful breaſt _ 
(Thames? banks have nurſt the flame) 
Venus, ever-welcome oueſt, 
Courts the generous ſons of fame! 


a 


(Full Chorus.) 


Happy iſland ! happy king ! 
Where the bes. e ſubjects live! 
Where the circling ſeaſons bring 


All that love and glory give. 
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BALLAVD ſung at the ſame Time and Place, and on the ſame Occaſion, 
with the preceding Ode. | 


E lords and ye ladies who ſorm this gay throng, 
Be ſilent a moment, attend to our fong ! >] 
And while you ſuſpend your fantaſtical round, 
Come bleſs your {ſweet ſtars, that you're none of you drown'd. 
Derry down, 


As you've long been detain'd, with daughters and-ſpouſes, 
From your parks and your lawns, and your fine country-houſes, 
Ere for ſummer's dull ſeaſon you bid us adieu, 

We preſent you a feaſt, and a novelty too, 


Enough of feſtinos, champetres enough, 

Bal-pares, and freſcos, and ſuch worn- out ſtuff; 
But how to amuſe ye ?—Aye, there was the queſticn, 
A Regatta was thought of —Oh lucky ſuggeſtion ! 


From the lagunes of Venice we've ſtolen the hint; 

And hope you'll acknowledge there's ſome merit in't, 
Nay we truit you'll pronounce it cool, uſeful, and hearty, 
As old father Thames is made one of the party. 


For ſay, ſhould Britannia ungratefully treat, 

The friend of her commerce, the nurſe of her fleet? 
Shall he who with toil wafts your treaſure to ſhore, 
In her hours of amuſement be thought of no more ? 


Array'd in his beſt, in his holiday clothes, 

To- night the gay Thames his aſſiſtance beſtows, 
And as uſual, to render the ſhew more complete, 
We've ranſack'd the wardrobe of Taviſtock - ſtreet. 


We've friends in the court, and we've friends in the city, 
No doubt then our plan is both uſeful and pretty, 

Since the ſix clubs have join'd to defray all the charges, 

And the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen lent us their barges. 


Did you mind how each candidate tugg'd at the oar, 

How the managers ſtorm'd, how the conſtables ſwore ? 
Shall ye ever forget how the mob was delighted, 
When the boats all ran Foul, and the ladies were frighted ? 


But the races are o'er, the proceſſion is clos'd, 
The landing effected, the pus compos'd ; 
The fare that's before ye, we hope you'll agree, 
Is better than coffee, rolls, butter, and tea.“ 


But 
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But ere ye return, and your faces vermillion, 
With twiſting all'mande, and with friſking cotillion, 


Thus with crotchet and ballad we preer ev'ry gueſt, 


And welcome ye all to our otter-li e feaſt, 


We've 2 to amuſe you by water and land; Pu 
Once Torre to pleaſe ye had fire at command: 
To charm ye ſhould be the four elements“ care, 

So the next time we'll fix on a plan in the air. 


EPILOGUE ro the Tragedy of the IN FLEXIBLE CAPTIVE, 
avritten by Miſs HAN NAH Moore; as it was add at the Theaire- 
Royal at Bath. By David Garrick, Ei; 


W HAT ſon of phyſic but his art extends, 
As well as hands, when call'd on by his friends? 
What landlord is fo weak to make you faſt, 
When gueſts like you beſpeak a good repaſt ? 
But weaker ſtill were he whom fate has plac'd 
To ſoothe your cares, and gratify your taſte, 
Should he neglect to bring before your eyes 
Thoſe dainty dramas which from genius riſe ; 
Whether your luxury be to ſmile or weep, 
His and your profits juſt proportion keep. 
'To-night he brought, nor fears a due reward, 
A Roman Patriot by a Female Bard. 
Britons, who feel his flame, his worth will rate, 
No common ſpirit his, no common fate, 
INFLEXIBLE and CaPTiVE mult be great. 
How,“ cries a ſucking fop, thus lounging, ſtraddling, 
(Whoſe head ſhews want of ballaſt by its noddling) 
A woman write? Learn, Madam, of your betters, 
And read a noble Lord's PosThumovus LETTERS. 
© There you will learn the {ex may merit praiſe 
* By 4k 4:4 puddings—not by making plays: 
They can make tea and miſchief, dance and ſing ; 
Their heads, tho' full of feathers, can't take wing.“ 
I thought they cou'd, Sir; now and then, by chance, 
Maids fly to Scotland, and ſome Wives to France. 
He ſtill went noddling on — Do all ſhe can, 
F Woman's a trifle—play-thing—like her fan.“ | 
Right, Sir, and when a wife, the rattle of a man, 
And ſhall ſuch things as theſe become the teſt 
Of female worth? The faireſt and the beſt 
Of all Heaven's creatures ? For ſo Milton ſung us, 
And with ſuch champions, who ſhall dare to wrong us! 
Come forth, proud man, in all your powers array; 
Shine out in all your ſplendor Who's afraid? 


Who 
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Who on French wit has made a glorious war, 
Defended Shakefpeaje,” and fub 10 Yo 


2. 755 41 4 ve 10 


Woman *:—Who, Reh iti Knowledge, knows nd. pr make | 


Can boaſt ten tongues, ànd yet not Tat ib a7 © at 
Woman : oma lately fung the (wetteſt lay? inn 

A woman, w qa, Kür oa ill I fay 1 
Well then, res q. ny our po oer 7008 2e „ "mae 


Will any wanted RN ſnute « 577 rig 


1 boldly, Sirs, your Wives are fra fs At. v3.00 


hat, are 768 Blei? Then you are eontent; e 
Silence, the proverb tells us, gives conſent. nit 
Critics, will you allow an honeſt claim?” a 
Are you dumb too ?' This e has fix'd « our Fane, 


ro te the” RIVALS: 


— 1 Mrs. OTITIS | 


He'd try to coax ſome moral from his * 
One moral's plain, ery'd I, without more fuls : 
Man's focial happinel; all refts in na 
* Thro? all the drama—whether d—n'd or not— 
© Lowe gilds the ſcene, and women guide the plot. 
From ev'ry rank obedience is our due— _ 
D'ye doubt? The world's great ſtage will prove it true, 
The cit-well ſkill'd to ſhun domeſtic Rinſe 
Will ſap abroad z but firlt—he'Il afk his wife 
John Tret, his friend for once will do the ſa ame, 
ut then — he 'I juſt /ep home to tell my dame. 
The /urly */quirt>at noon reſolves to rule, 
And half the day—zounds! madam is a ſool ! 
Convinc'd at night—the vanquiſh'd victor ſays, 
Ah Kate! you women hawe ſuch coaxing ways !— 


Ide yolly teper chides each tardy*blade— 


<2 Ow - 


Till reeling Bacchus calls on love for aid : | 
Then with each toaſt, he ſees fair bumpers ſwim, 
And kiſſes Chloe on the ſparkling brim. . 

' Nay, I have heard, that Ae late 
Will /oretimes counſel with a lady's eyes; 

The ſer vile ſuitors - watch her various face; 1 
She ſmiles preferment—or ſhe frowns diſgrace, 
Curtſies a penſion here - there nods a place. 


* Mrs, Montague, author of an Eſſay on the Writings of Shakeſpeare. 
+ Mrs. Carter, well known for {kill in antient and modern languages. 


Nor 


Mis Aikin, who Jaely publiſhed ſome excellent poems. 
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Nor with leſs awe, in ſcenes of humbler liſe, 

15 vieao 1 mir. 4, 01 is heard the Wife. 94 

The pooreſt peaſant of the pooteſt ſoil, _ 

The child of peter and heir to toil - 
Early from radiant ove's impartial light, 
* Steals one ſmall ſpark. to chear his world of night: 

Dear ſpark that oft thro” winter's chilling woes, 
| Is all the warmth his little cottage knows. 105 

The wand'ring tar—who not for years has preſs d 

The widow'd partner of his 2ay of ret—_ 

On the cold deck far from her arms remov'd— - 

Still hums the ditty which his Suſan lov'd : 

nd while around the cadence loud is blown, 
he boatſwain whiſtles in a ſofter tone. 
The /o/dier, fairly proud of wounds and toil, 

Pants for the triumph of his Nancy's ſmile : 

But ere the battle ſhould he lift? her cries, 

The lover trembles—and the hero dies ! 

That heart, by war and honour ſteel'd to fear, 

Droops on a ſigh, and fickens at a tear, 

But, ye more cautious, ye nice judging few; 

Who give to beauty only beauty's due, 

Tho? friends to love -e view with deep regret 

Our conqueſts marr'd—our triumphs incomplete; 

Till poliſh'd wit more Taſting charms diſcloſe, * 

And judgment fix the darts which beauty throws. 

In female breaſts did ſenſe and merit rule, 

The lover's mind would alk no other ſchool ; 

Sham'd into ſenſe—theTeholars of our eyes, 

Our beaux from gallantry would ſoon be wiſe ;- 

Would gladly light, their homage to improve, 

The lamp of knowledge at the torch of love. 


EPILOGUE ro the new' Comedy of The CHOLERICK MAN; 
Written by Mr. GanRiCk, and ſpoken by M.. AzixcTaos. 


8 I'm an artiſt, can my {ki} do better @ 2 
han paint your pictures? For I'm mfick your debtor ; 
Ill draw the out-lines—finiſh at my leiſure———— 
A groupe like you wound be a charming treaſure ! 
Here is my pencil, here my ſketching-book, 
Where for this work Tmemorandums took; © 
J will in full, three quarters, and profile, 8 
Take your ſweet faces, nay, your thoughts PII ſteal. 
From my good friends above, their wives and doxies, 
Down to Madame and Monſieur in the boxes? 
Vor. XVIII. 1775. * New 
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ns N. 1 your features, fix'd. till I have got em. 
ir 


Now for it, Sirs; I beg, from top to bottom, 


for fine gentlemen my fancy 1 
They'll be more like, the ſlighter are the ſketches, 
Such unembodied form invention racks; 

Pale cheeks, dead eyes, thin bodies, and cad hacks 
They would be beſt in mades, or virgin's wax. 

To make fine ladies like, the toil is vain, 

Unleſs I paint 'em o'er and o'er again: 

In froſt, tho? not: a flower its charms diſcloſes,  ' ; 
They can, like hot-tioufes, produce their roſes. 
At you, Coquettes, my pencil now takes aim! 

In love's change- alley playing all the game, 
PII paint you dueklings g: waddling out quite, lame. 
The prude's moſt virtuous ſpite P11 next Pourttay 3 
Railing at gaming—loving private play. 

Quitting the gay bon-ton, and 1 | 7 
I come to you, my patrons, in che city: 163.14 
I like your honeſt,” open Engliſh! looks: 2142 m 


They ſhew too—that you well employ your ee 4 2 


Have at you, now—nay, Miſter — pray don't tir, 
Hold up your head, your fat becomes you, Sir; 
Leer with your eyes —as thus - now ſmirk — Well done! 4 11 
You're ogling, Sir —a haunch of veniſon. 
Some of your fickle- patriots. I ſhall - 3 — | 
Such brittle beings will be beſt! on gla 


94 - 


7 #:S 
1111 


Now, courtiers, dn. locks meant your — . to ſmorher,- <2 


Hands fx'd on ohe thing —eyes upon an 


For politicians I have no dark tints 3 B 1 


Such clouded brows are fine for 8 prints. 11; 1 
To diſtant climes if modern Jaſons roam, Niang 
And bring the golden fleece with curſes home, 
Pl blacken them with Indian ink — but then | 185 6 
My hands, like theirs, will ne'er be clean a in, 


Tho! laſt, not leaſt in love, I come to you * Eo ty toy 
And *tis with rapture- nature's ſons I view; - 


With warmeſt tints ſhall glow your jolhy faces, 


oy, love, and langhter, 'there have Nd their places. 1 49 | : L « 


ree from weak nerves; bon ton, ennui, a and foreign grades. 
Pl tire you now uo more with pencil ſtricturess 
I' copy tkeſe next week fend home i Rank N 
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Wriiten by Mr, CoLMang x > 


' * Spoken by Mr. K * o. 


iP 


ASHION in ev'ry thing bears ſow'reign ſway; 
And words and periwigs have both their day: 
ach have their purlieus too, are modiſh each 
In ſtated diſtricts, wigs as well as ſpeech; t: 
The Tyburn ſcratch, thick clubs, and Temple tye; 
The parſon's feather- top, frizz'd broad and high | 110 
The coachman's cauliflower, built tiers on tier! 11 
Differ not more from bags and brigadiers, 
Than Great St. George's, or St. James's ſtiles, 
From the broad dialect of Broad St. Giles. 
What is Bon Tos? — Oh, damme, cries a Buck; 
— Half drunk—aſk me, my dear, and you're in luck; 
Bon Ton's to ſwear, break windows, beat the watch N 
Pick up a wench, drink healths, and roar a catch. | 10 
Keep it up! keep it up! damme, take your ſwingg 146 
Bon Ton is life, my boy; Bon Ton's the ching! 2 | 
Ah! I loves life, and all the joys it yields 
Says Madam Fuſſock, warm from Spital-fields. 
Bone Tone's the ſpace: twixt Saturday and Monday, 
And riding in a one-horſe. chair o“, Sunday! ! 
Tis drinking tea on fammer afternouns 
At Bagnigge Wells, with china and gilt ſpoons! 
*Tis laying by our ſtuffs, red cloaks, and pattens, 
To dance cow-tillions; all in filks and fattins 1: _ 


* 
» 


Vulgar! cries miſs. - Obſerve: in higher life 
The feather'd ſpinſter, and thrice feather'd wife! I 
The CLus's Bon Ton. Bon Ton's a conſtant trade A 11 1 
Of rout, feſtino, ball and maſquerad ei 124 1 
"Tis plays —_ -ſhews, tis fomething. new; - 1 
"Tis loſing thouſands ev'ry night at Lu) 

Nature it thwarts, and contradicts all reaſon;;nn;n 

"Tis ſtiff French ſtays, and fruit when out of ſeaſon! 117 
A roſe, when half a guinea is the price ;, WW 
A ſet of bays, ſcarce bigger than fix mice; 14 
To viſit friends you never wiſh to ſee; 

Marriage *twixt thoſe who never can agree; _ 
Old dowagers dreft, painted, patch'd, and curl'd ; 
This is Bon Ton, and this we call the world 
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[True, ſays my Lord; and thou my only ſon, 
Whate'er your faults, ne'er ſin againſt Bon Ton! 
Who tolls for learning at a public ſchool, 
And digs for Greek and Latin, is a foot.” F-:1 
French, French, my boy's the thing! jaſez! prate, chatter, 
Trim be the mode, whipt ſyllabub the matter! | 
Walk like a Frenchman ! for on Engliſt pegs 
Moves native aukwardnefs with two left legs. 
Of courtly friendihip form a treacherous league; e137 
Seduce men's daughters, With their wives intrigue 3 
In ſightly ſemicircles round your nails; n K 
Keep your teeth clean —and grin, if ſmall talk fails— c 
Bur never laugh, whatever jeſt prevails ! | 
Nothing but nonſenſe &er gave laughter birth, 
That vulgar way the vulgar ſhew their mirth. 
_ Laughter's a rude convulſion, ſenſe that juſtles, 
Diſturbs the cockles, and diſtorts the muſcles. © * 
Hearts may be black, but all ſhou'd wear clean faces ; 
The Graces, boy! The Graces, Graces, Graces !] 
Such is Bon Tox! and walks this city thro; 
In building, ſcribbling, fighting, and virtt.. - 
And various other ſhapes, *twill riſe to view, 
To-night our Bayes, with bold, but careleſs tints, 
Hits off a ſketch or two, Tike Darly's prints. 
Should connoiſſeurs allow his rough draughts ſtrike em, 
_ *T'will be Bon Ton to ſee 'em and to like *em. 


Vers a Mademoiſelle CLAlkox, a Poccafion d une Fete connue ſous le nam 0 
P Inauguration de la Statue dr M. De Vor ral, & celibree chez Made- 
moiſelle CLA oN en Oftobre, 1772, dans laquelle cette actrice, habilict 
en pretreſſe d' Apollon, paſa une Couronne de Lauriers fur le Bujle d 
Auteur de Zaire, & Recita un Ode de M. MARMONTEL, en ſen bon. 
neur. Par M. De Voltaire. 4 ä | | 


ES talents, l'eſprit, le genie 

_ Chez Clairon ſont trs- aſſidus: 
Car chacun aime fa patrie : 5 
Chez elle, ils ſont tous rendus, 
Pour celebrer certaine orgie, 
Dont je ſuis encore tout confyus : 
Les plus beaux momens de ma vie 
Sont donc ceux que je n'ai point vus ; 
Vous avez orne mon image | 
Des lauriers qui croiſſent chez vous: 
Ma gloire, en depit des jaloux, 

N Fut en tous les tems votre ouvrage. 


The lines between crotchets are omitted at the theatre. 
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To Mr. Gak kl CK, on the Report of his leaving the Frags. 


w H E N—rarely now to public eyes . | 
| The ſun of Shakeſpeare beams on Garrick's breaſt, 
To circling crowds he deals the electric fire, ag 
As joy or grief, as love or rage, inſpire. 725 7 
Such ſtorms of mirth once eaſy Pritchard rais'd ; 
Such wat*ry eyes on melting Cibber gaz d. 
But ah ! their chaplets fade beneath the tomb, — 
On Garrick's head may wreaths more laſting bloom ! 
But ſay, ſhall Fame declare, while Shakeſpeare dies, 
His old confed'rate, England's Roſcius flies? 
Sces Smith inter his lovers? cold remains, 
And ſavage Macklin hang his kings in chains ? 
Nature's plain dreſs far off lets Reddiſh fling, 
And lead her forth a' prim, patch'd, powder'd thing ? 

Shall equal wrong attend his publiſh'd lays, 
Where critic ivy choaks poetic bays ? | 
His obvious ſenſe ſhall Warburton refine, 
And Hanmer ſmooth each nobly rugged line? 
His language Tibbald vamp with faithleſs art, 
And Upton's 1 freeze his plaſtic heart? 
Shall final ruin Johnſon, Stevens, bring, 
Who clog, with notes of lead, his active wing; 
While preſs'd he ſinks, and but ſurvives to tell 
That Sexton Capel tolls his pafſing-bell ? 

Garrick! 'tis thine his ſuff' ring worth to ſhield, 
Beſtride the vanqurſh'd, and regain the field ; 
One meaning glance of eyes, like thine, can ſhow 
What lab'ring critics boaſt in vain to know. — 
Once more let Cawdor graſp his midnight ſteel, 
And John his wiſh half utter, half conceal | 
In death's ſad hour bid gay Mercutio ſmile, 
Or ſportive Philip Auſtria's calf revile ; ; 
Ciſe, idly ſculptur'd, Hampton's God appears 
A boaſt of wealth, a fight tor gaping peers; 
For, while thy tongue deſerts his friendleſs ſtrain, , 
Thy generous hand has rear'd his ſhrine in vain, 


GRACE. By Mr. Gaunics, 


E beaux eſprits, ſay, what is Grace ? 
Dwells it in motion, ſhape, or face? 
Or is it all the three combin'd, _ 
Guided and ſoften'd by the mind? 


"4 Where 


% N d N N 


Where it is not, all eyes may ſee; Ic 43tg5d 366 '”T 
But where 1070 alt hearts agree; \t q 1261 gf ad Fe 
"Tis there, when eaſy in its ſtate, = Fenty 4 A: 
The mind is elegantly great: 13463 %, (944. Bi 
Where looks give ſpeech to every: feature, 17 nt Sc 
The ſweeteſt eloquence of nature ON B: 
A harmony of thought and motion, 

To which at once, we pay devotion, 

— Bat where to ind this zonparetl : 70 V 


Where does this female wonder dwell, „ 
Who can at will our hearts command? 


— Behpld in nn 14 } 7 


VERSES pon Mrs. Capws, By the Hon. Mr. On” Fox, 


WR the lovelieſt expre 0 to "UPS is join” d, 
By nature's moſt delicate pencil deſign'd; 
Where bluſhes unbidden, and ſmiles without art, 
- the ſoftneſs and feeling that dwell in the heart, 1514 
here in manners inchanting, no blemiſh we trace, 
But the ſoul keeps the promits we had from the face: 
Sure philoſophy, reaſon, and coldneſs muſt re 
Defences unequal to ſhield us from love: 
Then tell me, myſterious enchanter, Oh tell l 
By what wonderful art, by what magie ſpell, 
My heart is fo fenc'd that for once I am wiſe, 
And gaze without raptures on Amoret's-eyes': + | 
That my wiſhes, which never were bounded before, 
Are here bounded by fitendſhip, and aſk for no more? 
Is't reaſon? No; that my whole life wilt belye, * 
For who ſo at variance as reafon and 1? + 1 et] 
Is't ambition that fills up each chink of my heart, 
Nor allows any ſofter ſenſation a part)? 
Oh no! For in this all the world muſt agree 
One folly was never ſufficient for me. 
Is m mind on diſtreſs too intenſely employ'd, 
Or by pleaſurs relax'd, by variety cloy'd? LT). ny 
For alike in this only, employment and pain, 
Both ſlacken the ſprings of thoſe nerves which they ſtrain. - + 
Thar I've felt each reverſe, that from fortune can flow, - 
That I've taſted each bliſs that the happieſt know, / 
Has ftil! been the whimfical fate of my life, 
Where anguiſh and j Joy have been ever at ſtrife. 
But, tho? vers'd in th” extremes both of Peaſe and pain, 
I 2m ſtell but too res dy tc to feel them be: ain: 7 
If then for this once in my liſe Jan fres, * 
* „And eſ-ape from a ſnare might catch wiſer than mer 
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Tis that beauty alone but imperſectly charm , . 7 
For, tho brightneſs may rims net tis Kindneſs that, warms: , E 
As on ſuns in the winter with pleaſure WE 82364 +: 4 

But feel not their warmth, tho” their ſplendor. we hit 

So beauty our juſt admiration may clam .-.. , 
But love, and love only, the n can Aeg 551 


&. 


VERSES r the LADI E S. 5 Lad, defies; l 
to the leren e t pots 


IFE and au are the Lame, 
They only differ in the name : 
For when that fatal knot 1s ty'd, 
Which nought but death can eer divide: 
When ſhe the var obey has ſaid, 
And man by law ſupreme is made, 50 
Then all that's ki aK is laid aſide, . 
And nothing's left but ſtate and pride. a N 
Fierce as an eaſtern prince he grows, . 
And all his innate. rigour ſhows. 
Then but to look, to laugh, or ſpeak, © 
Will the — contract break. 
Like mutes ſhe ſigns alone muſt make, 
And never any freedom take: | 
But ftill be govern'd by a nod, 
And fear her huſband ' as her god. 
Him ſtill muſt ſerve, him ſtill obey, 
And nothing act, and nothing ſay, 
But what her haughty lord thinks fit, 
Who with the power has all the wit. 
Then ſhun, oh! ſhun that wretched ſtate, 
And all the fawning flatt'rers, hate. . 
Value yourſelves, and men deſpiſe, _ q 
You muſt be proud, if en be . | 
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4 OLD BACHELOR”; agu i Mertin. 


OWN to the vale os life I tend, 
Where hoary age creeps ſlowly on; 
And with the burd'ning thought I nd, 
That youth and all its joys are gone j 


Succeſlive years have roll'd away 
In fancied views of future bliſs: ONE) 17 J. 
But—'twere the phantoms of a day Ms os e 
And all that ro pF in | this. . BEI 
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Now, with a- retroſſ pective eye, 210 

I book far back to early life, 

When Hymen promis'd to or > 5 
My higheſt withes in —a wie. 


I waited,” hop'd, and truſted ſtill 
That time would bring th expeAted day: 


But never, happ'ly, to my will, 
Did fortune throw it in my way: 


Too nice, too wiſe, too proud was I, 
To wed as taught by nature's rule ; 

The world was ſtill to chuſe for me 
And I—the condeſcending fool. 


Hence are my days a barren W 
Of trifling hopes, and idle fears: 


For life, true life, is only found 


In ſocial joys, and ſocial tears. 

Let moping monks, and rambling rakes, 
The joys of wedded love deride : 

Their minners' riſe- from groſs miſtakes, 
Unbridled luſt, bod gloomy pride. 


Thy facred ſweets connubial love, 
Flow from oy 1 more refn'd; 
Affections ſacfetl to the enn 


| Heroic, conſtant, warm, and kind. 


Hail, holy flame ! hail, 1955 tye! x 


That binds two gentle ouls in one !— 
On equal wings their troubles fly, 
In equal ſtreams their pleaſures run. 


Their duties ſtill their Pleaſures, bring; 
Hence joys in ſwift ſucceſſion come : 
A queen is' ſhe, and he's a king, 


And their dominion is— their ome, 


Happy the youth who finds a bride 

In ſprightly days of health and eaſe: 

Whoſe temper, to his own allied, 
No knowledge ſeeks but how th pleaſe. 


A thouſand ſweets their days attend ! 
A thouſand comforts riſe around! 
Here hüſband, parent, wife, and friend, 
In eviiy deareſt ſenſe is found, 1: 7 


Yet think not, man, »midſt ſcenes ſo ay, 
That clouds and ftorms will never Tiſc ; 
A cloud may dim the brighteſt day, 
And ſtorms diſturb the calmeſt ſeles. 
7 


/ 
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But 
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But din their blißs fhalt-ftand- its ground ;/* + ** 
Nor ſhall their comforts hence remove: | 
Bitters are oft falubrious found, 


And lovers quarrels heighten love, 71 
The lights, and ſhades, and bee ils, 

Thus finely blended in their fate, | 
To ſweet ſubmiſſion bow their Wills, 


And make them happy in Tau ſtate, 7 
Mar/pfield.. | e 


The TOMBS. Fren the French of Moe Lz Franc. 


HE other day unbesdful end fg. 
To a ſolitude I ſtray'd, 
Where the lucid ſtream meand'ring, | 


Curling, with ſweet zephyr play'd: 


Cool'd by the wave, the gentle breezes 
With refreſhing ſoftneſs blow ;., 

And all around the proſpe& pleaſes, 
Hills, and woods, and meadows glow. 


Onward I ftray'd the ſcene enjoying, 
When to a ruin'd pile I came, 

Which, the rude tooth of time deſtroying, i 
Scarce deſery'd an Abbey's name. 


Where once had ſhone the ſpiry towers 
In the golden eye of day, 

Now the Tons {creech-owl nightly ſcowers— 
Undiſtinguiſh'd mortals lay— © 


Save thoſe whoſe monumental r. 
Roſe the ruin'd arch above; 

Who with an epitaph or ſtory 
'Gainſt annihilation ſtrove. 


The Conqueror's firſt, rever'd in battle, 
Monarch of a val domain; 8 
* His high delight the cannon's rattle, 
Or the blood-imbrued plain. 


Round the tomb were, ſpears. and lances, 
Tales of thirty battles won 

Whilſt by the ſculptor's living fancies | 
Kings and princes are undone. 


Beneath a cypreſs branch luxurious 
Was of marble white a tomb; 
Its ornaments attra the curious, 

Who from diſtant cities come. 


There 
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Dialogue between a Nebleman, in a Dream in which he fancied himſelf dead, 
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There were the roſe and lily twining, 


The lute, the lyre, the trumpet ſhining, 


Hung around with Jaurel wreath: 1 


Who but the Poet, king of lays, © - 
He was ; and round the world his merit 
Swept with jnexpreſſive praiſe, 


*...s 
* 
8 ** 
a w 
hos, * 
1 898 — 4 
- — * 
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Near this, with nought of decoration, - - 


Save an humble net entwin'd,  - 7 
Appear'd a tomb of lowly ſtation— 1 10 
Here the Fiſherman reclin d. 


« Ah me!” ſaid T, “ this wretched neighbour, 
«« Knew of nought but care and ſtrife; _ 

% Endleſs his hardſhips, toils and labour, 
« His, I ween, was not a life.” 


* And why,” replied à paſſing ſtranger, 
„Call it not a life, I pray! 

«© Say, does the field of death and danger 
Give a nobler form of clay? | 


Each of theſe men in life's ſhort minute 
«© Sought his final end of bliſs; z: 
« The world's expanſe and all within it 
6 Teach the moraliſt but this: 
4 The end attain'd by Fiſher, Poet, 
Hero, all the ſons of men, 
„ Differs but in the means which ſhew it, 
« Whether the Net, the Sword, or Pen.” 
Subs; Seiya. fo N. J. TIR. 


- Hy 
« 


and a dead Beggar buried by the Side of . him. F rom the F RENCH, 


* 
* 


Dreamt that, bury'd in my fellow clay, 
1 Cloſe by a common beggar's ſide] lay; 
And, as ſo mean a neighbour ſhock'd my pride, 
Thus (like a corpſe of quality) I cry'd. 
* Away! thou ſcoundrel; henceforth touch me not; 
More manners learn, and at a diſtance rot.“ 


Thou ſcoundrel! in a louder tone, ery'd he, 


Proud Iump of dirt, I ſcorn thy words and thee; 
We're equal now, I'll not an inch reſign, 


This is my dunghill, as the next is thine,” 


An 
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J 
An ELEGY on Mr. Bors, NY Buy M. W. MonTacuy, 
AIL happy Bride! for chou art truly bleſt, 
F | Three months of pleaſure, crown?d with endleſs reſt ! 
Merit like yours was Heaven's peculiar care; | 
You lov'd—yet taſted happineſs ſincere: 
The ſweets of love to you were only ſhewn, 
The ſure, ſucceeding, bitter dregs unknown. 
You had not yet the fatal change deplor d, 
The tender lover for the imperious Lord 
Nor felt the pangs that jealous fondneſs brings, 
Nor wept the coldneſs from ſprings: 
Above your ſex, diftinguiſh'd in your fate, 
You truſted, yet experienc'd no deceit. 
Swift were your hours, and wing'd with pleaſure flew ; 
No vain repentance gave a ſigh to you: 
And, if ſuperior bliſs Heav'n can beſtow, 
With fellow Angels you enjoy it now. 


EPITAPH iz Hallifax Church. 


ERE lies interr*d-a zealous grave divine, 

1 Meek, loving, lov'd, only with fin at ſtrife; 

Who heard him, ſaw life in his doctrine ſhine, 
Who ſaw him, heard ſound doctrine in his life; 

And in the ſame cold bed here reſts his wife: 
Nor are they dead, but ſleep; for he ne'er dies 

That waits for his ſweet Saviour's word, Ariſe. 


p10 N A N 
By Dr. DoppRI Dok, oz his Motto, Dum vivimus, vivamus. 


Lu while you live, the Epicure will ſay, , "ROM 
And take the pleaſure of the preſent day: 

Live while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, - ... 
And give to God each moment as it flies.— 
Lord, in my view let both united be! 

] live in pleaſure when I live to The. 


FTA IE DOR ata ian isdn 455% 
A Firſt wife to Mr, Bowes, father to the preſent Lady Strathmore. 
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On Sd LE; 
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OMNE levis! quanquam certiſſana mortis imago, 
Conſortem cupio te tamen effe tori. 
Alma quies, optata veni! nam ſine vita, 2 
Vivere quam ſuave eſt, fic fine morte my 


The above Line to Sleep, Imitated 4 in EN GLISH, | 


Ht! gentle ſleep, though on thy form impreſs'd 
Death's trueſt, ſtrongeſt, lineaments appear, 
To ſhare my couch, thy preſence 1 requeſt, 
And ſoothe my ſenſes with repoſe ſincere. | 
Come, wiſh'd-for reſt then, all my cares relieve, 
For at thy kind approach all cares xetue;; 
Thus, without, fee how ſweet i it is to live! 


Thus, without death, how pleaſing to expire! 


. 


E. G. 


„511. 921741 A A # 


On a GENTLEMAN ' ſaying he would dance 3 none but fair luvies 


Spoken ertempore 5 aw Young Lav1ts. 


YMON does. nay- he docs ſwear, 
8 He'll Ao e what oy fair ; 
Suppoſe we women ſhou'd diſpenſe 
| = hands to nope but men of ſenſe; _ 
Suppoſe, well madam, — and what then? 
Why 1 * d never dance again. 


"CF; 
ATTRACTION 4d R E PULSIO N. 4 Fai 


EPUESION to Attraftion cry'd, 
Why do you draw me thus aſide T 
Attraction anſwer'd in a crack, . 
„If I pull this way, you pull back ; 
Both are endued with equa] might, 
Jo keep the equilibrio right. 
Shou'd you, Repulſion, puſh too hard, 
The univerſe would ſoon be marr'd ; 
And 1, to quit my deſtin'd lau, 
| Shou'd ſoon the world to ruin draw; 
Then ne'er to join in friendſhip chafe, 
Ti is oppoſition Were us ſafes” _. 


Thus 
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Thus in a nation parties view, 
Some this, and others thar puriue ; - | 
The quarrel has a debe 2 U. 5 
For if ebebt us x heft detect; | 
But ſhould they leagues of friendſhip frike, | 
Why 177 epd 11 be rogues alike. 4 


Y & 


The following Lines avere ſung by Dux As TAN TI, when /be took her 
Leave of the Engliſh e T he Words were in baſte put together by 
Mr. Por  E, af the n ERBOROW. 


ENEROUS, gay, and gallant nation, 
Bold in arms, and bright in arts; 
Land ſecure from all invaſion, | 
All but Cupid's gentle dar ts! 
From your charms, oh who would run? 
Who would leave you for the ſun ? 


Happy ſoil, adieu, adieu! 
Let old charmers yield to new. _ 
In arms, in Arts, be ſtill more ſhining ; * 
All your joys be ſtillincreafling ; 
All your 1 taſtes be till refining; 
All your jars for-ever cealing : 2 
But let old charmers yield to new: 
Happy foil, oxy and een NGN. 


4 Burl;fque of the 75 Lines, by Dr. A RBU THNGOT, 


UPPERS: whom I now am beating. 
Merry ſometimes, always mad, 
Who laviſh. moſt when debts are craving, 
On fool, and farce, and maſquerade 1 | 
Who would not from ſuch bub be 


And leave ſuch. bleſſings for the n! 


Happy ſoil, and ſimple cre v!!! 
Let old ſharpers 3 ield to new z 42h ral 
All your taſtes' be 1 K refining 
All your nonſenſe ſtill more min, 
Bleſt in ſome Berenſtad or Boſehi, © 
He more aukward, he more indy 3 } 
And never want, hen theſe ate loſt vue, 
Another Heidegger and Fauſtus. 
Happy ſoil, and fimple crew ! ' 
Let old ſharpers yield to new! 
Bubbles all, adieu, adieu | 


'Y 
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(Never publiſhed. in bis: Werks.) 


EAR, damn'd, diſtracting town, farewell! 


Thy 1 fools no more I'Il teize: 
This gen, in peace, ye critics, dwell, 
Ye harlots, fleep at eaſe! 


Soft B — and rough C 's, adieu! 
Earl Warwick make your moon, | 
The lively H=—k and you 
May knock up w-—s Alone. 


To drink and droll be Rowe allow'd . 
Till the third watchman toll ; 

Let Jervaſe gratis paint, and Frowd _ 
Save three-pence and his ſoul. 


Farewell Arburthnot's raillery 

On every learned ſot; .. - 

And Garth, the beſt good Chriſtian he, 
Altho' he knows i it not. 


Lintot, farewell! ! thy bard "mod. go; 
Farewell, unhappy Tonſon! | 
Heaven gives thee; for thy loſs of Rowe, 
Lean Folie and fat Johnſon. 


Why ſhould T ſtay ? Bath parties rage; 
My vixen miſtreſs ſqualls; 

The wits, in envious feuds engage, 
And Homer (damn him 1) calls. | 


The love of arts lies cold 400 dead =— 
In Hallifax's urn ; | 
And not one Mule, of all he fed, 
Flas yet the grace to mourn. 


Ky friends, ner my. Erjengs, confound, 


Betray, and are betray'd; 
Poor Y or” $ ſold for fifty bond, ＋ 
And B——l is . F 


| Why make 1 friendſhips with. Us e. a 


When I no e Ker ? ta f loud 
Or follow girls ſeven hours t= 
I need but once a week? 's 7 
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wy idle, with a buſy air, 


a X60 Ne to conttive; 
ö 758 es TRIP tay 9 


Moſt iaking rake alive. 


Solicitous ſor others ends © 1 
Tho' fond of dear repoſe; 5 
Careleſs or drowly. with my friends, Were 

And frolic with my foes. 


| Laborjous lobſter-nights, farewell! : 
For ſober, ſtadious days; Heu, 
And Burlington's delicious 'meal, 1 
For ſallads, tarts, and peaſe. 


Adieu to all but Gay alone, 

Whoſe ſoul, ſincere and free, 
Loves all mankind, but flatters none, 
And ſo may ſtarve with me. 


A Sranish MADRIGAL, &y D. Lewis MARTIN. 


B A cogienao fore, ö 
Y guardando en la falda 
Mi ninfa, para hacer una cuirnalla; 


as primero las toca 
los roſades labios de fu boca,” 
Y les da de fu aliento les olores ; © 
Y eftaba (por A hen), entre una 1 
na 255 condida, 6 & 
Su dulce humor hurtando ; . = . | 16. 
Y como 55 2 bermaſa 9 
Flor de 'Tos labios fe halls 2 atrevida, Fi 
La pied, Sac mit), fur/e wolgnde, 10 


: ;7 
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W eee fro. -Grnanics, [ | 
5 NOR me my fair a wreath has wove, | | It 
Wheretivalflow'rs in union meet; 1 0 | 

| 


As oft ſhe kifs'd' this gift of love, WE 
Her breath gave-ſwertneſsts thre ſweet. 
A A bee within a damaſk roſe, 
' Had crept, the neftar'd. dew 7 p; zj 
But leſſer ſweers the thief Pet 
And fixes on Louiſa's lip. 
| There 
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There, taſting all the bloom of. fpring, 5 
Wak'd by the ripwiag breath of May, 
Th' ungrateful ſpotter left his ling, 
And with the honey fled away. - «+. 


„ bg. FE 49 


A TRANSLATION: of LarIx VERSts. J From the ARARIC. 


V boy, the glaſſes hither bring, 
Preſent the balmy treaſure; 
More briſkly pour it round the ring, 
And paur it without meaſure. 
Wine can lovers ipangs aſſuage; 
Wine allays che cares of age. 


The wine is like to ruddy Sol; 

The cup of hue ſo mellow, 

To portly Cynthia, fair and full, 
Courting — lordly fellow. 

Briſker rouſe the ruddy light; 

Pour on wine to make it bright. 


What though, in beauty's tranſient hour, 
The roſes lofe their bluſhing ? : 
Above, the purple nectar pour, 
And ſtrow them freſh and flaſhing 
Let Philomel forſake the grove; 
Wine inſpires the ſong of love. 


Heed not fortune's fcornful frown ; 
In bumpers drown all forrow ; 
Sleep, ſoon, ſhall all our wiſhes crown, 
And crown them till to-morrow. 
Bring round to me the nectar'd ſtteam, 
Wine inſpires the golden dream. 


How fweet the genial fluſh of drink! 
Larger draughts give larger pleaſure : 
Sit we till we ceaſe to thin 5 
On aught beſides our mellow treaſure. 
My friend be jovial; right or wrong, 
We'll drink our glaſs, —ů 2 
Caithnaſi. HER 


Muszvus. 


Caorurs 


Cy 
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Cuoxvs SONG i the Comedy f EasTward Ho, revived ly the New 
Name of OLD City Manners. By Mr. BaxnxisTER. 


USH the jovial bowl about, 
Ere we part, we'll ſee it out, 
And wit and mirth ſhall reign, boys; 

Many cares, we all may know, 

And many hard{kips undergo, 

Before we meet again, boys, 
R US. 

Vet hand in hand, | 

Ry ſea or land, 

When met we'll ſing and roar; It 
Aud, leſt our joy 140 
Dull thoughts deſtroy, þ 

We'll laugh and think no more. 


North or South, or Eaft or Weſt, 
We'll have liquor of the beſt; 
For whereſo'er we're bound, boys, 
In the bowl our joys ſhall ſwim, 
And, while we fi:l it to the brim, 
They ne'er can run a- ground, boys, 
Yet hand in hand, &c. 
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Life is like the preſent hour, 
Mark'd with blended ſweet and ſour, 
Our time flies ſwift along, boys; 
Like a bowl of punch is man: 
And now diſcover, if you can, 
The moral of my ſoig, boys. 
| Feet hand in hand, &c. 
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Account of Books for 1775. 


The Prems of Mr. Gray: To awhich 
are prefixed Memoirs of his Life 
and VNritings, by W. Maſon, 
M. A. I Fel. 4to. 


MF Maſon very juſtly diſ- 


claims all apology for the 
work with which he has obliged 
the world. His well-choſen motto, 
FJ? gabuc hominibus et cura et officium ; 
Jau, gut defunttorum quoque amicos 
Gant; is his praiſe; as well as his 
jultiſication. The work does cre- 
dit both to his friend and to him- 
ſelf. 

The lives of learned men are in 
their writings,. and their character 
is belt ſcen in their private letters. 
We entirely agree with our author 
in his cenſure on Pr. Sprat's ob- 
1-cci0n to the publication of private 
lviters, as ſhewing the ſouls of men 


cart, It is the juſteſt curioſity. 


in the world, to fee men as they are, 
without the parade and incum- 
brance of the ceremonious formali- 
ties that are put on, either to im- 
poſe on the world, or conform to 
it; they either make men appear 
what they are not, or hinder us at 
I-aſt from ſeeing what they are. 
This curioſity carries us as ſtrongly 
to the poet, as to the ſtateſman, 
the general, or the legiſlator, 'The 
objection to the publication of pri- 
vute letters, in truth, goes no fur- 
ther than to ſay, that what is not 


| fie to be ſcen, is not ht to be ſeen, 


Any thing indecent or indelicate, 
ought not to be exhibited. Any 
ſecrets which tend to deſtroy the 
repoſe and the ſatisfaction of pri- 
vate life, ought not to be diſco- 
vered: whatever would revive for- 
gotten animoſity, ought not to be 
diſcloſed: but we are not to ſup- 
poſe, that the retirement of con- 
ſiderable men, either in an active 
or ſpeculative ſphere, can be wholly 
conſumed and waſted in an unwor- 
thy manner : and much 1s to be 
known of the ſecrets of ſocial, and 
even domeſtic intercourſe, which 
neither diſturbs the living, nor de- 
fames the dead. The private 
thoughts of thoſe, whoſe public 
thoughts have attracted our atten- 
tion, muſt be worthy, as ſurely they 
are natural, objects of an enlight- 
ened curioſity, and tend, like every 


other work of ingenuity, to enlarge 


and open the mind of the reader. 

Mr. Maſon profeſſes to make his 
author his own hiſtorian ; which 
Mr. Gray's correſpondence with his 
friends enables him, in a great 
meaſure, to perform. | 

He divides his work into parts, 
the firſt concluding with Mr. Gray's 
going on his travels. 

T he ſecond comprehends his cor- 
reſpondence on his travels ; and of 
courſe the account of them. His 
letters are wrote with great elegance 


and taſte : but though the ſcene of 


his tour has too often been tlie 
ſubject 
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ſubject of ingenious pens, to allow 
him the advantage of novelty; yet 
the intelligent reader cannot miſs 
entertainment and information. A 
melanch6ly circumſtance attends 
this ſtage of Mr. Gray's life. The 
travels of an ingenious young man, 
is commonly the pleaſantelt period 
of his life ; but Mr. Gray had the 
misfortune to have adifference with 
Mr. Walpole, with whom he tra 
velled : this naturally embittered 
his ſatisfaction, and very probably 
obſtructed his road to fortune, 
Mr. Maſon acquaints us with a cir- 
cumſtance that does infinite honour 
to Mr. Walpole, who has, it ſeems, 
authorized him to exculpate the 
triend that is gone, from the blame 
of this unhappy difference: an act 
that certainly exempts Mr. Wal- 
pole too from any ſhare-of cenſure : 
and we muſt, in juſtice to them 
both, ſuppoſe that the cauſe, which 
may divide the beſt men, could 
alone have ſeparated them, meer 
difference of conſtitutional humour. 

The third part begins with his 


return home, ſoon after which he 


had the misfortune (perhaps the 
greateſt our nature 1s liable to) of 
lofing the friend and companion of 
his younger days, and earlier ſtu— 
dies, Mr. Weſt; whoſe letters, if 
we had nothing elſe of his in this 
work, ſhew him to have had a very 
ingenious and elegant mind. Mr. 
Maſon does not allow him to have 
been equal to his friend Mr. Gray; 
but we fee that he was a good cri- 
oy the little he ſays upon his 
friend's Agrippina (p. 136.) is in- 
deed . gp, - friend, who 
cannot be an Ariſtarchus ; but it 
ſhews Mr, Weſt to have been a 
{ound judge. 

The third finiſhes Mr. Gray's 
ingenious labours. In the remain- 


maining part, the fourth, we find 
him a recluſe, ſpending his time 
wholly in reading. He who carly 
profeſſes an abhorrence of a college 
lite, either from a change of ſenti- 
ment, by narrownefs of circum- 
ſtances, or from diſappointment, or 
merely for the ſake of the benefit 
of large libraries, which Mr. Ma- 
ſon ſuppoſes to be the principal 
cauſe, takes a college for his re- 
fuge: and we muſt lament, that ſo 
informed and fo very ingenious a 
man, ſo much and ſo juſtly ad- 
mired, ſhould have been left fo 
long in ſuch a ſtate. Mr. Maſon 
has, by his own works, eſtabliſhed 
a reputation (on the juſteſt ground), 
for taſte, genius, and learning. 
This work exhibits all the judge- 
ment and good ſenſe, that the na- 
ture of it admitted, and adds to 
Mr. Maſon's character of a great 
poet, the better praiſe of an affec- 
tionate friend. We ſhall juſt inſert 
one of Mr, Gray's letters to his 
friend Mr. Weſt. 


Florence, July 16, 1740. 


66 YOU do yourſelf and me 


Juſtice, in imagining that you me- 


rit, and that IL am capable of fin- 


cerity, I have not a thought, or 
even a weakneſs, I deſire to conceal 
from you; and conlequently on 
my fide deſerve to be treated with 
the ſame openneis of heart, My 
vanity perhaps might make me 
more reſerved towards you, if you 
were one of the heroic race, ſupe- 
rior to all human failings; but as 
mutual wants are the ties of gene- 
ral ſociety, ſo are mutual Weakueſſes 
of private friendſhips, iuppoung. 
them mixt with ſome proportion of 
good qualities; for where one may 
not ſometunes blame, one does not 
much care ever to praiſe. All this 
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has the air of an introduction de- 
ſigned to ſoften a very harſh reproof 
that 1s to follow; but it is no ſuch 
matter: 1 only meant to aſk, Why 
did you change your lodging ? 
Was the air bad, or the fituation 
melancholy ? If ſo, you are quite 
in the right. Only, is it not put- 
ting yourſelf a little out of the way 
of ga people, with whom it ſeems 
neceſſary to keep up ſome fort of 
intercourſe and converſation, though 
but little for your pleaſure or en- 
tertainment, {yet there are, I be- 
heve, ſuch among them as might 
give you both) at Feat for your 1n- 
ormation in that ſtudy, which, 
when I left you, you thought of 
applying to? for that there is a 
certain ſtudy neceſſary to be fol- 
lowed, if we mean to be of any 
uſ2 in the world, I take for granted; 
diſagreeable enough (as moſt ne- 
ceſſities are) but, I am afraid, un- 
avoidable. Into how many branches 
theſe ſtudies are divided in Eng- 
land, every body knows ; and be- 
tween that which you and I had 
pitched upon, and the other two, 
it was impoſſible to balance long. 
Examples ſhew one that it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to be a block- 
head to ſucceed in this profeſſion. 
The labour is long, and the ele- 
ments dry and unentertaining; nor 
was cver any body (eſpecially thoſe 
that afterwards made a figure in it) 
amuſed, or even not difguſted in 
the beginning; yet, upon a fur- 
ther acquaintance, there 1s ſurely 
matter tor curioſity and reflection. 
It is ftrange if, among all that 
huge maſs of words, there be not 
ſomewhat intermixed for thought. 
Laws have been the reſult of lon 
_ deliberation, and that not of dull 
men, but the contrary ; and have 
ſo cloſe a connection with hiſtory, 


nay, with philoſophy itſelf, that 
they muſt partake a little of what 
they are related to ſo nearly. Be- 
des, tell me, Have you ever made 
the attempt? Was not you frighted 
merely with the diſtant proſpect? 
Had the Gothic character and 
bulkineſs of thoſe volumes (a tenth 
part of which perhaps it will be no 
further neceſſary to conſult, than 
as one does a dictionary) no ill ef- 
feet upon your eye? Are you ure, 
if Coke had been printed by Elzi- 
vir, and bound in twenty neat poc- 
ket volumes, initcad of one folio, 
you ſhould never have taken him 
up for an hour, as you would a 
'Tully, or drank your tea over him ? 
I know how great an obſtacle ill 
ſpirits are to reſolution. Do you 
really think, if you rid ten miles 
every morning, in a week's time 
you ſhould not entertain much 
ſtronger hopes of the Chancellor- 
ſhip, and think it a much more 


probable thing than you do at pre- 


ſent? 'The advantages you mention 
are not nothing; our inclinations 
are more than we imagine 1n cur 
own power ; reaſon and reſolution 
determine them, and {ſupport under 
many difficulties. To me there 
hardly appears to be any medium 
between a public life and a private 
one; he who prefers the firſt, muſt 
put himſelf in a way of being ſer- 
viceabje to the reſt of mankiud, if 
he has a mind to be of any conſe- 
quence among them: nay, he mult 
not refuſe being, in a certain de- 
gree, even dependent upon ſome 
men who already are ſo. It he has 


the good fortune to light on ſach 
as will make no ill uſe of his hu- 
mility, there is no ſhame in this: 
if not, his ambition-ought to give 
place to a reaſonable pride, and he 
thould apply to the cultivation al 
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his own mind thoſe abilities which 
he has not been permitted to uſe 
for others” ſervice. Such a private 
happineſs ({vppoſing a ſmall com- 
petence of fortune) is almoſt al- 
ways in one's power, and the pro- 
per enjoymept of age, as the other 
is the employment of youth. You 
are yet young, have ſome advan- 
tages and opportunities, and an un- 
doubted capacity, which you have 
never yet put to the trial. Set 
apart a few hours, ſee how the firſt 
year will agree with you, at the 
end of it you are ſtill the maſter; 
if you change your mind, you will 
only have got the knowledge of a 
little ſomewhat that can do no 
hurt, or give you cauſe of repent- 
ance, If your inclination be not 
fixed upon any thing elſe, it is a 
ſymptom that you are not abſolutely 
determined againſt this, and warns 
you not to millake mere indolence 
for inability. I am ſenſible there 
is nothing ſtronger againſt what I 
would perſuade you: to, than my 
own practice; which may make 
you imagine I think not as I ſpeak. 
Alas! it is not ſo; but I do not 
act what I think, and I had rather 
be the object of your pity, than 
that you ſhould be that of mine; 
and, be aſſured, the advantage LI 
I may receive from it, does not di- 
miniſh my concern in hearing you 
want ſomebody to converie with 
freely, whoſe advice might be of 
more weight, and always at hand. 
We have ſome time ſince come to 


the ſouthern period of our voyages; 


we ſpent about nine days at Naples. 
It is the largeſt and moit populous 
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City, as its environs are the molt 
deliciouſly fertile country, of all 
Italy. We ſailed in the bay of 
Bai, ſweated in the Salfatara, and 
died in the grota de! Cane, as all 
ſtrangers do; ſaw the Corpus Chriſti 
proceſion, and the king and the 
queen, and the city under-ground, 
(which is a wonder I reſerve to tell 
you of another time) and fo returned 
to Rome for another fortnight ; 
left it (left Rome!) and came hi- 
ther for the ſummer. You have 
ſeen “ an epiſtle to Mr. Aſhton, 
that ſeems to me fuil of ſpirit 
and thought, and a good deal of 
poetic fire, ] would know your 
opinion, Now, I talk of veries, 
Mr. Walpole and I have frequently 
wondered you ſhould never mention 
a certain imitation of Spencer, pub- 
liſhed laſt year by a + nameſake of 
yours, with which we are all en- 
raptured and camarvailed.” 


— 


An Eſſay on the original Genius and 
Writings of Homer: qwith a com- 
parative View of the cincient aud 

preont State of the Troade. VI. 

let rated with engravingt. By the 

late Robert Wood, 7/7; 1 Fel. 
4ti0, | 


"I HE late Mr. Wocd had firmly 
{ eſtabliſhed his reputation for 
taſte and ingenuity, in his publi- 
cation of the Rains of Palmyra. 
The ſame claſſical enthunaſm is his 
conductor in the preſent work. He 
read the Iliad and Odyſey in the 
countries where Achilles fought, 


where Ulyſies travelled, and where 


of The reader will find this in Dodſley's Miſcellany, and alto amongſt 


Mr. Walpole's Fugitive Pieces, 


+ Gilbert Weſt, Eſqz This poem, On the Abuſe of Travelliug,“ is alſo 


in Dodſley's Miſcellany, 


Q3 


Homer 
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Homer ſung. The reſearches of 
a perſon of an ingenious and en- 
lightened mind, making ſuch a 
journey upon {uch a principle, can- 
not but engage the attention of the 
world of curiofity and erudition. 
Our author undoubtedly ſtudied 
Homer with great care and atten- 
tion, and with no leſs ſagacity. 
We muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, 
that with all the fondneſs that it is 
natural for an author to bear to 
his ſubject, and which is fo juſtly 
due to ſuch a ſubje& as Homer, he 
does not ſcem to be blinded by his 
zeal, or hurried in that unlimited 
admiration, which has carried others 
to the exceſs of imagining that the 
origin of all knowledge, and all 
ſcience, was to be found in Ho- 
mer. Mr, Wood may, perhaps, be 
thought by ſome to treſpaſs on the 
other ſide: he does not conceive, 
that the learning of Homer could, 
from the age he lived in, by any 
poſſibility have been very exten- 
five: neither does he allow that 
the Egyptians, from the ſtate of 
their own knowledge, could have 
furniſhed Homer with that exten- 
five fund of information that has 


been imagined, The ſection of 


this work on Homer's religion and 
mythology, where this diſcuſſion of 
Egyptian learning falls in, is very 
worthy of the ingenious reader's 
attention, 

The author has. ſo divided his 
work, as to fix a diſtinct confider- 
ation to each of the ſeveral points 
that have, from the days of Ariſto- 
tle down to.our own, engaged the 
Curioſity of the learned world. 

We are ſorry that the limits of 
our work docs not allow us to make 
2 longer extract than the two fol- 
lowing, in which we think there 
will be found very juſt and well- 


3 


founded criticiſm, as well as a great 
deal of good taſte. | 

Our author has added a deſcrip. 
tion of the Troade, or country of 
Troy; in which he has taken great 
pains. 'The change of the face of 
the country, in ſuch a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, by earthquakes, as 
well as new inhabitants, required 
that the pains ſhould not be ſmall ; 
and we muſt leave to the reader's 
own good ſenſe to judge how far 
his poſition is made out. 

The following extracts will, we 
think, engage the reader to enter 
more deeply into the work. 

«« Having taken a ſhort view of 
the poet at home, if, according to 
our propoſed order, we follow him 
abroad ; I think we ſhall find him 
a traveller of curioſity and obſerva- 
tion. 

If our conjectures with regard to 
his country are well-founded, he 


lived in an ifland, or upon the ſea- 


coaſt. The Aſiatic Greeks did not 
ſpread into the inland parts of that 
continent, but confined themſelves 
to the ſhore, looking towards their 
mother country with an attachment 
and reſpect unknown to later ages. 
When the great objects of hu- 
man purſuit, whether wealth, power, 
honours, or ſcience, were not to be 
acquired at home, it is not reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that a turn of mind 
like Homer's, ſhould fit down con- 
tented with the poverty, ignorance, 
and inglorious infignificance of his 
native ſpot. For though ambitton 
or avarice might not, yet curioſity, 
which we cannot doubt his poſſeſ- 
ſing in a great degree, would na- 
turally draw him forth into the ac- 
tive ſcene. An impatient thirſt 


after knowledge was in thoſe days 
only to be ſatisfied by travelling. 
The tranquility and ſecurity effen- 

„ tially 
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tially neceſſary to ſtudious retire- 
ment, were unknown to that ſtate, 
either of letters or government, at 
leaſt in Greece, Homer therefore 


had only the great book of Nature 


to peruſe, and was original from 


my 


of them. 


neceſſity, as well as by genius. 

Few countries of the ſame extent 
have ſo much ſea-coaſt as Greece. 
The intercourſe of its inhabitants 
with other countries, or with one 
another, was moſtly kept up by 
water. There is no land-journey 
regularly deſcribed, either in the 
Iliad or Odyſſey, except that ſhort 
one of Telemachus from Pylos to 
Sparta; and even there Neſtor ſub- 
mits to the choice of his gueſt the 
alternative of going by ſea, though 
much the longeſt way. 

In this ſtate of things, and con- 
ſidering how much the various oc- 
cupations of high and low life were 
then confined to one rank and or- 
der of men, it is not extraordinary, 


that we ſhould find the poet ſo con- 


verſant in the language and man- 
ners of the ſea, and ſo knowing, 
as well in the buſineſs of the ſhip- 
wright as of the ſailor. Indeed, it 
is only by following him through 
each of thoſe arts, that hiſtory 1s 
furniſhed with the earlieſt account 
Let us therefore firſt e x- 
amine his method of building, and 
next his manner of navigating a 
ſhip. | 

If we compare the naval force of 
the different ſtates of Greece at the 
time of the Trojan war with that 
of the ſame countries afterwards, 
when gina, Corinth, and Athens, 
had turned their thoughts to trade 
and navigation; we ſhall find, that 
their progreſs, as maritime powers, 
did not correſpond with the ac- 
count of their ſhipping, as it 1s 
accurately ſtated in Homer, It is 
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natural to ſuppoſe that Corinth, 
from its advantageous fituation, 
ſhould be among the firſt cities on 
the continent of Greece, after th:t 
country began to have a ſettled go- 
verninent, which would enrich it- 
ſelf by commerce; and it was 
undoubtedly a great maritime 
power. But this was long after 
the heroic, or, which is the fame 
thing, the myſtical age of Greece, 
When Corinth furniſhed her quota 
under Agamemnon, who from the 
extent of ſea-coaſt, and from the 
iſlands under his command, was by 
far the greateſt naval power of that 
time, ſhe is barely mentioncd, 
without any diſtinction to point out 
the conſideration which the after- 
wards acquired in maritime affairs, 
The fleet, which aſſembled at Aulis, 
conſiſted of open half-decked boats, 
a ſort of galleys with one matt, f 
for rowing or ſailing, They were 


launched, and drawn up on the 


beach occaſionally, or faitened on 
ſhore, and ſerved as mere tranſpor s 
for ſoldiers, who were at the fans 
time mariners. There is nothing 
in Homer that alludes to a regular 
ſea- engagement; or that conveys 
any idea of that manner of carry- 
ing on war. Thoſe poles of an cx- 


traordinary length, which he men- 


tions, ſeem to have been uſed as 
an offenſive weapon againſt boar! - 
ing; and may have been of ferviga 
in landing. Vhen Achilles o- 
Ulyſſes talk of commanding naval 
expeditions, and dettroying cites 
with a fleet: or when Hercules 3; 
ſaid to have taken Troy with fi: 
ſhips only; the alluſion is to the 
numbers, which they carried to act 
on ſhore, Their boats had a rus. 
der, and. ballaſt, but no ancher, 
The name of it does not occur in 
Homer; nor was the uſe-of that 
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inſtrument known. If we may 
form a judgment from the raft of 
Ulyſſes, there was no metal em- 
ployed; the timbers being faſtened 
by pegs. In ſhort, we know, from 
good authority, that ſhip-building 
had not made any great progreſs 
in Greece before the expedition of 
Xerxes. The beſt accounts that 
we can collect of the naval engage- 
ments of thole times, is a proot of 
this. 

It is, no doubt, difficult to de- 


ſcribe and underſtand accounts of * 


batcles. But whoever places him- 
ſelf on the ſpot where the Perſian 
monarch is ſaid to have viewed the 
battle of Salamis, and at the ſa'ne 


time reads the account, which He- 


rodotus, or that which Eſchylus, 
an eye-witneſs, gives in his Periz, 
of that action; and conſiders the 
ſnoalneſs of the water, and the 
ſmall ſpace into which fo many 
ſhips were crowded, muſt think 
contemptibly of the marine en- 
gagements in thoſe days. 
Aoreeably to this account of an- 
tient ſhips and ſhip-building, we 
fee, that though Homer's ſeamen 
are expert in their manceuvre, yet 
they are confined to the precautions 
of chat timid coaſting navigation, 
which is at this day practiſed in 
the Mediterranean, in flight un— 


decked veſſels, unfit to reſiſt the 


open ſea. Their firſt care is, to 
venture as little as poſibie out of 


fut of land, to run along ſhore, 


aud to be ready to put in, and 
draw up their thips on the beach, 
if there is no port, on the firſt ap- 
pearance of foul weather. 

We find Nettor, Diomedes, and 
Menelaus, conſulting at Leſbos upon 
a doubt, which this imperſect tate 
of the art alone could ſuggeſt. The 
queſtion was, Whether, in their 


return to Greece, they ſhould keen 
the Aſiatic, coaſt till they paſt 
Chios, which was the moſt ſecure, 
but the moſt tedious way home; or 
venture directly acroſs the open ſea, 
which was the ſhorteſt, but the 
moſt dangerous ? 

I was preſent at a conſultation 
on the ſame ſort of queſtion, near 
the ſame place, and under the ſame 
circumftances, as far as they con- 
cern the illuſtration of our preſent 
inquiry. It was in the year 1742, 
that I happened to be on board his 
Majeſty's ſhip the Chatham, then 
eſcorting the Turky trade from 
Conſtantinople to Scanderoon, 
When we were between Mytelene 
and Scio, and due north of the 
latter, in a dark night, with a 
briſk gale at north-welt, our Greek 
pilot propoſed puſhing through the 
channel of Scio ; but our officers, 
not caring to engage ſo much with 
the Jand in that narrow paſſage, 


preterred the broad courſe, and, 


hawling cloſe up to the wind, left 
the illand of Scio on the larboard 
ſide. | 
If we compare our ſituation with 
that of N-ftor, Diomede, and Me- 
nelaus, who had the ableſt pilot of 
that age on board, we ſee, that 
though our deſtinations were diffe- 
rent, our point under deliberation 
was ſo far preciſely the ſame, that 
we both doubted between the 
ſhorteſt and the ſureſt way. They 
ventured to fea, though it was moit 
dangerous; we chofe it becauſe it 
was moit ſafe; and this conſtitutes 
one of the great differences between 
ancient and modern navigation. 
As the moft reſpectable commen- 
tators on Homer have, by their 
different conſtructions of part of 
the paſſage here alluded to, devi- 
ated from that plain ſenſe of the 
x poet, 
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poet, in Which, I think, his accu- 


racy conſiſts, I ſhall enter a little 
more largely into the conſideration 
of the lines, which deſcribe this 
navigation, 1n order to aſcertain 
their meaning. Though it may 
carry us a little beyond the object 
immediately before us, it will only 
anticipate a ſpecimen of his hiſto- 
rical accuracy (one of the propoſed 
objects of this eſſay), and will ſhew 
how cautious we ſhoukd be not to 
diſturb that delicate connection and 
thread of circumſtances, Which are 
ſeldom diſranged, even by the 
ſmaileſt alteration, without endan- 
gering his truth and conſiſtence. 
Should we, in this view, ſtrip 
thoſe lines of their poetical dreſs, 
and extract a plain narrative or 
journal from the moſt literal and 


natural conſtruction of the whole- 


paſſage, 1t will, with very little 
paraphraſe, and that entirely fur- 
niſned by the poet himſelf, pro- 
duce the tollowing piece of antient 
hiſtory, 

he demolition of Troy be- 
« ing at length accompliſhed, Aga- 
„ memnonand Menelaus, diſagree- 
„ing about the {ariher meaiures 
© to he taken upon that occaſion, 
© {ſummoned a council, in order 
6 to ſtate their different opinions. 
« But this was done precipita ely, 


** 


4 jn the evening, an uniecaionable 


© time for deliberation, when the 
„ chiefs, rifing from table, and 
©« heated wich wine, came impro- 
„ periy prepared for conſiderations 
«© of that moment. The event 
« correſponded with the irregula- 
& rity of ſuch a proceeding z for, 
e the council being aſſembled, Me- 
* nelaus propoicd, that they invould 
* embark tor Greece; but Aga- 
% memnon adviſed them fit to 
„ appeaſe the wrath of Minerva 
te by-a hecatomb, This produced 


© a debate, which ended in much 
«© altercation between the brothers; 


© fo) that the aſtembly broke up 


„ tumultuouſly, without coming 


* to auy reſolution. | 
„Ahe Grecian army was, by 
„„ theſe means, divided into two 
parties, one eſpouſing the ſenti- 
ments of Agamemuen, and the 
* otherthoſe ot Menclaus. Of the 
© Jaſt were Neſtor, Dicmede, and 
Ulyſſes; who, having embarked 
their women and baggage, failed 
next morning, with a fair wind, 
for Tenedos ; where they ſacri- 
ficed to the gods, to grant them 


a propitious voyage. 


„Here a ſecond diſpute aroſe; 


for Uly ſſes's party, paying court 
% to the commander in chief, re- 
« turned to Troy. But Neſtor, 
«« foreſceing the miſchiefs likely to 
„ happen, prudent!y continued his 
« voyage the ſecond day, with 
«© Diomede, leaving Menelaus be- 
« hid at Tenedos. However, Me- 
* nelaus followed and overtook 
them the ' ſame day at Leſbos, 


„ where he found them deliberat- 


ing whether, in that advanced 
© {eatan, it were moſt adviſeable 
„% to conſult their ſafety in the 
flower method of coating round 
„by Mimas aud the Cyclades, or 
ce to riſk the ſhorter paſſage, and 
% make directly for Eubœa. 
They preferred the moſt ex- 
* peditious courſe, and jailed the 
third day from Leibos; and the 
© wind proving very ſavourable, 
« they made Geræſtum that night. 
„Having ſo proſperoully ac- 


© complithed the matt dangerous 


„ part of their navigation, they 
« cicred. a ſacrifice of thanks to 
„Neptune; and the wind bein 
„ {li]} fair, they. purſued their 
« voyage the tourth day along the 
6 coait of Greece. As they paſſed 
the 
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« the Sunian promontory, Mene- 


© Jaus had the misfortune to loſe 
his pilot Phrontis, who died 


„ ſuddenly. Though impatient 
© to ſee his native country, he 
„ ſtopped here to perform the fu- 
« neral rites, and pay the laſt du- 
& tjes to his ſkilful friend; but 
„ Diomede continued his voyage, 
and arrived the ſame day at Ar- 
c gos, being the fourth from his 
% departure from Trey. Neſtor 
* took the advantage of the ſame 
% fair wind, which carried him to 
6 Pylos.“ | 

This journal of four days navi- 
gation is ſo entirely Homer, and 
Homer only, the circumſtances of 
time and diſtance correſpond fo ex- 
actly with one another, and bore 
fo ſcrupulous an examination, when 
we made the ſame voyage, that I 
ſhall not trouble the reader with 
any other confutation, either of 
Euſtathius or Madam Dacier's ſenſe 
of this paſſage. The firſt was led 
into an error by miſtaking the 
meaning of one word, and the laſt, 
by miſtaking the diſtance from Leſ- 
bos to Eubcea ; but both by attend- 
ing more to grammatical criticiſm 
than to the genius and character of 
the poet, and of the age when he 
wrote, | 
Though, from the general cha- 
rafter, by which Homer conſtantly 
diſtinguiſhes the Phoenicians as a 
commercial, ſea-faring people, it 
has been naturally ſuppoſed, that he 
was indebted to that nation for 
much of his information with re- 
gard to diſtant voyages: yet think 
we cannot be at a loſs to account 
for the poet's acquiring at home all 
the knowledge of this kind, which 
we meet with in his works. We 
know the [onians were among the 
Earlieſt navigators, particularly the 
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Phocæans and Mileſians. The for- 
mer are exprefly called the diſco- 
verers of Adria, Iberia, Puſcany, 
and Tarteſſus. They are ſaid to 
be the firit among the Greeks, who 
unde: took long voyages; and we 
find they had eſtabliſhed an inter- 
courſe, and even formed cloſe and 
friendly connections, on the ocean, 
as early as the time of Cyrus the 
Great, The Milefians were fo re- 
markable for colonization, that they 


had founded above ſeventy cities in 


different parts of the world, and 
were reſpectable at ſea long before 
the Perſian invaſion, Nor can we, 
except from the reſources of their 
navigation and commerce, account 
for their being a match for the Ly- 
dian monarchy, as early as the 
reign of Gyges; up to which pe- 
riod, from that of Craſus, we can 
trace theſe two nations almoſt con- 
ſtantly at war. 

When we conſider how far back 


this leads us, upon explicit hiſtori- 


cal authority, and without the equi- 
vocal and ſuſpicious aid of etymo- 
logy, upon which Phoenician colo- 
nization is ſo much extended; it 
does not ſeem probable, that Ho- 
mer's countrymen ſhould have ar- 
rived at ſq flouriſhing a ſtate of na- 
vigation, ſo ſoon after his age, 
without having made ſome progreſs 
towards it before his time. 

To what extent navigation was 
known to him, either from his own 


experience or the information of 


others, is rendered difficult to aſ- 
certain, by the conſtant method he 
follows of preſerving ſome reality 
in his wildeſt fictions. 'T'he hiſtory 
of the Cimmerians ſeems to have 
furniſhed ſome of his ideas with re- 
gard to the gloomy infernal ſhades, 
and the diſtinguiſhing features 
in the Phæacian character are 
| 4 Phenician, 


\ 
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| Pheenician, Even where he is moſt 
tabulous, he takes the hint from 


tzles propagated befote his time, 


and embroiders his own variations 
on that extravagance, which had 
already the ſanction of popular 
credulity. Thus the poer's genius, 
though impatient of the limited 
knowledge of his age, is unwilling 
to abandon nature; and when he 
ſeems to deſert her, it is in favour 
of ſome pleaſing irregularity, which 
vulgar opinion had ſubſtituted in 
her place. This mixture of ſome- 
thing, that was either true, or com- 
monly believed to be ſo, with re- 
gard to the ſcene of his fabulous 
narration, is obſervable in his de- 
ſcription of the iſlands of Circe, 
Solus, and, above all, in that of 
Calypſo. 

H1s knowledge of the ſun ſetting 
in the ocean might fall within the 
obſervation even of that confined 
ſtate of navigation, which we may 
reaſonably allow to his age; for it is 
probable, that not only the Phœni- 
cians, but the Poet's countfymen, 
had paſſed the Pillars of Hercules, 
and of courſe could, as eye witneſ- 
ſes, report ſuch an appearance. 
But how he could learn that the ſun 
riſes ont of the ocean, or that the 
globe is entirely ſurrounded by wa- 
ter, was ſo much beyond my idea 
of his experience, that I continued 
to attribute this knowledge to gueſs 
and conjecture; till upon further 
conſideration I was induced to 
think, thatthisaccountof theocean, 
upon which fo much of his geogra- 
phical ſcience is founded, will, if 
rightly underſtood, rather convince 
us of his ignorance upon that head; 
and that the ocean in his time had a 


* See Martyn's Virgil, 8vo. p. 336. 


p-. 608, 60g, notes, Sce Heliod, Theog. v. 338, 
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very different meaning from that 
which it now conveys. Nor am I 
ſurpriſed that, ſo much later, He- 
rodotus ſhould treat this idea of an 
ocean, where the ſun riſes, as a 
poetical fiction. | 


HOMER?*?s WINDS, 


Under the article of Homer's 
country, we have anticipated ſome 
obſervations on the winds of that 
climate ; but his navigation natu- 
rally engayes us in a further conſi- 
deration of this ſubject. We find 
only thoſe which blow from the 
four cardinal points expreſsly men- 
tioned in the lliad and Odyſſey, 
In the ſtorm which Neptune pre- 
pares againft Ulyſſes, ſailing from 
Calypſo's iſland, they are all intro- 
duced in the following order, Eu- 
rus, Notus, Zephyrus, and Boreas. 

So imperfect a lift of winds cor- 
reſponds with the coaſting naviga- 
tion of thoſe times, and forbids us 
to expect more than a general idea 
of their nature and qualities. Some 
of the ancients imagined, that the 
Poet meant to expreſs a ſubdiviſion 
of thoſe principal winds by certain 
epithets ; which they underſtood to 
convey the idea (for which 1t ſhould 
ſeem the Greek language had not. 
yet found a name), it is rather to 
be diſcovered where heemploys twa 
of them together, as in the inſtances 
already taken notice of, where Bo- 
reas and Zephyrus blow from the 
'Fhracian mountains on the Ægean 
ſea ; for if we tranſlate them li- 
terally, the North-weſt, we ſhall. 
bring that deſcription fill nearer 
to nature and truth *. a 

Taking thoſe winds in the orde 
in which the Poet has placed them, 

we 


Pliny, H. N. I. 2. c. 47. See Strabo, 
It 
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we find their moſt remarkable dif- 
ference of character is, that Eurus 
and Notus are more mild and gen- 
tle, Zephyrus and Boreas more 
ſtormy and boilterovs. The two 
firſt are introduced leſs frequently 
than the laſt; for, as alluſions of 
this kind generally ſerve to illuſtrate 
animated pictures, the characters of 
Tephyrus and Boreas beſt ſuit the 
Poets purpoſe upon ſuck occaſions. 
Accordingly we find them employed 
ottener in the Thad than in the 
Odyfley. Eurus is never diſtin- 
guiſhed by an epithet: and Notus 
only by that of ſwift. They are 
never repreſented as perſons, except 
in one inſtance; they are deſcribed 
by qualities, the reverſe of thoſe of 
their antagoniſt winds; for Eurus 
is employed in melting the ſnow, 
which Zephyrus brings down; and 
Notus covers the mountain- tops 
with clouds, which it is the buſineſs 
of Boreas to diſpel. 

Zephyrus is called hard- blowing, 
rapid, the ſwifteſt of all the winds, 
noiſy, whiſtling or rattling, moiſt, 
and is repreſented as bringing rain 
or ſnow. 

Ifind two paſſages in the Odyſſey, 
which ſeem to give an idea of Ze- 
phyrus, different from this general 
character, and more like the Zephyr 
of modern poetry. One is in the 
Poet's deſcription of the Elyſian 
plain, « where neither winter's 

* ſnow nor rain are ſeen, but a 
« continual refreſhing Zephyr 
«© blows from the ocean ;*” the 
other is the deſcription of Alct- 
nous's gardens, where the rich ve- 
3 is aſcribed to a conſtant 
ephyr. N 
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When we recolle&t (what I have 
above attempted to prove) that the 
Zephyr of Homer's country, upon 
which he muſt have formed his fa- 
miliar ideas of that wind, blew 
from the mountains of Thrace ; 
and that the two inſtances which I 
have given, are the only ones in 
which he deſcribes the qualities of 
that wind in a diſtant weſtern cli- 
mate, inſtead of contradiction and 
inconſiſtence, we diſcover an ex- 
tenſve knowledge of nature. For, 
while he is accurate in his accounts 
of the known appearances of. his 
own country, he accommodates his 
deſcription to what he had either 
heard or ſeen in diſtant parts. To 
have ui2d the gentle Zephyr, in a 
ſimile addreſſed to Ionian readers, 
or to have given the character of 
ſeverity to that of weſtern climates, 
would have been equally incorrect. 
Both Zephyrus and Boreas make 
their appearance as perſons ; they 


are equally concerned in kindling 


the funeral pile of Patroclus, at the 
prayer of Achilles. Xanthus and 
Balius, the immortal horſes of that 
hero, are the offspring of Podarge 
and Zephyrus; a pedigree worthy 
of Homer's imagination, but, per- 
haps, like many of his fictions, en- 
grafted upon ſome tradition, which 
had popular prejudice on it's ſide. 
For a ſtrange notion prevailed, 
that upon the coaſt of the Atlantic 
ocean mares were impregnated by 


the weſt wind; and however ridi- 


culons this opinion may appear, it 
has been ſeriouſly ſupported by grave 
and reſpectable writers of a more 
enlightened age. As to the amours 
of Zephyrus and Flora, they are the 


It is extraordinary that Heſiod ſhould omit Eurus, Theog. v. 379, 869. 


See Strabo, I. 1. p. 28, where the ancient writers upon winds are mentioned, 
Tralyalcis, Ariftotle, Timoſthencs, Bion. 


natural 


natural mythology of later poets 
and of a more wettern climate, and 
unknown to Ionia and Homer. 

Boreas is rapid and violent, but 
ſerene and drying; diſpels clouds, 
brings hoar-froit and ſnow, is clear, 
pure, wholeſome, and reviving. 

This account of Boreas coincides 
much more with that of modern 
poetry, and is in general more 
agreeable to the experience and ob- 
ſervation of weſtern climates, than 
that of Eurus and Zepbyrus. 

It has probably been owing to 
Homer's example, that ſucceeding 
poets and artiſts, though in other 
reſpects departing from his deicrip- 
tion of thoſe ſubjects, often repre- 
ſent Boreas and Zephyrus as per- 
ſons. Their air and figure are ſa- 
miliar to us in the machinery of 
modern poetry, as well as in the 
works of painters and ſculptors, 
who give the character of harſh and 
aged ſeverity to one, and that of 
youthful beauty and gentlenels to 
the other ; While Eurus and Notus, 
eſpecially the latter, appear fo ſel- 
dom in a human ſhape, and are io 
imperfectly deicribed, that we have 
no determinate idea of their dreſs 
or perſons. | | 

We find the figures of the four 
principal with the four interme- 
diate winds, in alto relievo, bigger 
than life, on the ocagon tower of 
Andronicus Cyrrheſtes at Athens. 
As this is the only monument of 
antiquity, that I have ſeen, where 
they are ſo well executed and fo 
well preſerved, I examined them 
with a view to thoſe conformities 
between the poet and the ſculptor, 
by which we ſometimes trace the 
borrowed idea to its original ſource, 
but with little ſucceſs. Whether it 
was that the artiſt was coufined to 
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certain ideas by the intended uſe of 
this tower, Which was particularly 
adapted to the meridian of Attica; 
or that his invention was inferior 
to his execution, I ſhall not ven- 
ture to judge; but there is a ſame- 
neſs of attitude, drapery, and cha- 
racter, in thoſe winds, that would 
make it very difficult to diſtinguiſh 
their names, were they not inicribed 
over each figure. | 

I cannot finiſh this article wich- 
out comparing Homer and Virgil 
as navigators, in order to ſhew the 
ſuperior accuracy of the former 
with regard to thoſe minute cir- 
cumſtances of nature and truth, 
The wings which Homer employs 
in his poem are adapted to the ſhip's 
ſailing, to which Virgil does not 
pay the ſame attention. I ſhall 


confine myſelf to one inilance, . 


The deſcription of the departure of 
Aneas from Carthage is not only 
inconſiſtent with truth and poſtthi- 
lity, in this reſpect, but contradic- 
tory, to itſelf. He ſails in the 
morning with a weſt wind, which 
is very improperly called ſavour- 
able; but before he is out of ſight 

— . 57 * 
of Carthage, we find him purſuing 
his courie with a north wind, which 
is ſtill more contrary to his intended 
courſe; hen, in the evening, he has 
gotten clear of the land, tae wind 
changes to the weſt with every prog- 
noſtic of a ſtormy night; Paliuurus, 
in this ſituation, orders his men to 
reef their ſails and ply their oars; 
but, finding it vain to ſtruggle 
with this weſt wind, which was be- 
fore called favourable, he conſults 
the ſtars in a very dark night, and 
concluding that he is not far from 
the coaſt of Sicily, ſteers for that 
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Travels in Aſia Minor: or, an Ac- 
count of a. Tour made at the Ex- 
pence of the Society of” Diletanti, 
By Richard Chandler, D. O. 


» Fellow of Magdalen College, and of 


the Society of Antiquaries. I Vol. 410. 


| HE author dedicates his work 
| to his employers; and we 
altogether agree with him in the 
praiſe they deſerve, He will forgive 
us, that for a moment we defer the 
praiſe that is due to his ingenious 
labours, while we do juſtice to the 
liberal and enlightened principles 
of his patrons, who engaged him 
in this work. 

The Society of Diletanti, in a 
manner, exculpate our times from 
the imputation of ſordid and ſelfiſh 
enjoyments : they do credit to their 
rank and fortune, when their pa- 
tronage and liberality are employed 
in a noble attention to arts and 
letters. MIS 

Dr. Chandler has executed his 
work with care and diligence ; and 
it was a work not to be executed by 
any man, who was not furniſhed 
with a fund of knowledge- and 


learning. We will not preſume to - 


paſs a judgment either of diſſent, 
or agreement, on the juſtneſs of 
many conjectures of Dr. Chandler; 
it was part of his duty to ſuggeſt 
his opinions; and fo far from cen- 
ſuring his ſo doing, we rather 
regret that he has not even been 
more liberal in his conjectures, as 
the very offer of an opinion, tends 
to the inveſtigation of truth, tho? 
it may not immediately hit upon 
it, as it creates that diſcuſſion and 
examination, without which the 
juſtneſs of no propoſition can be 
aſcertained, Whether the opinion 
of the Barrows, ſuppoſed to be 
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thoſe of Achilles, and other claſ. 
ſical heroes, is well founded or not, 
we muſt ſuſpend our judgment, till 
Dr. Chandler favours the world 
with other eſſays; but we regret 
that they could not be made part of 
this preſent work. W c. 
The utility of travels, on the 
principle theſe were made, is too 
apparent to need diſcuſſion. The 
preſent manners which prevail in 
that country, ſo long the ſeat of 
ſcience, arts, commerce, and re- 
finement, and the contraſt of its 
preſent ſtate with its antient hiſ. 
tory, is a ſubject which gives a 
peculiar and touching intereſt to 
all relations of travels into the do- 
minions of the Grand Seignior. 
The author makes us feel this 
impreſſion, in a very lively and 
ſenſible manner, in many parts of 
his work. It were to be wiſhed 
that the cuts of the ſeveral ruins 
had accompanied the narrative of 


the travels. As they were the great 
object of the journey, it ſeems in a. 


manner defective, as it is certainly 
leſs entertaining without them. 
Our extract ſhall begin from his 
ſight of mount Ida, comprehend- 
ing the deſcription of the Turks. 
The next morning we had paſ- 
ſed Pſyra, corruptly called Ipſera; 
Scio was on our right hand; Lel- 
bos or Mitylene on our left; and 
the mouth of the gulph of Smyrna 
not very remote . us. The 
plague, as we were informed at 
Leghorn, having appeared at this 
place in the ſpring, our captain 
was unwilling. to arrive there be- 
fore it ſhould have ceaſed, and 
now reſolved to proceed directly 
to Conſtantinople, The gale was 
fair, and the opportunity too fa- 


vourable to be neglected, it being 


common in ſummer to meet with 2 
contrary 
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contrary wind, and to be detained 
on the ſea or forced to anchor off 
Tenedos. We were oppoſite cape 
Baba or Leads, a promontory of 
mount Ida, in the evening; and 
had in view Tenedos and Lemnos 
and the main land both of Europe 
and Aſia. We could diſcern hres 
on Leſbos, as before on ſeveral 
iſlands and capes, made chiefly by 
fiſhermen and Thepherds, who live 
much abroad in the air; or to burn 
the ſtrong ſtalks of the Turkey 
wheat and the dry herbage on the 
mountains. In the day-tinme a co- 


lumn of ſmoke often aſcends, viſi- 
ble afar. | 


Saturday, —_ = 25th, the 


ſun riſing beautifully behind mount 
Ida diſcloſed its numerous tops, 
and brightened the ſurface of the 
ſea, We were now entering the 
Helleſpont, with the Troad on 
our right hand, and on the left the 
Cherroneſe or peninſula of Thrace. 
About ſix in the morning we were 
within Sigéum and the oppoſite 
promontory Maſtuſia. They are 
divided by a very narrow {trait. 
We then paſſed between the two 
caſtles erected by Mahomet the 
Fourth in 1659. That on the 
European fide itands high, the other 
low; and by each is a town. Theſe 
ſtructures, with the houſes, the 
gracctul minarets and cypreſſes, 
the mountains, and iſlands, and 
ſhining water, formed a view ex- 
ceedingly delicious. The cocks 
crowed aſhore, and were anſwered 
by thoſe in our coops on board, 
the waves broke on the Aſiatic 
beach with an amuſing murmur, 
and the ſoft air watted fragrance. 
We now ſaw a level and ex- 
tenſive plain, the ſcene, as we 
conceived; of the bartles of the 
Iliad, with barrows of herags, and 


the river Scamander, which had 
a bank or bar of ſand at the mouth. 
The ſtream was then inconfider- 
able, but, we were told, is in 
winter frequently ſwollen to a great 
ſize, and diſcolours the ſea far 
without the promontories. The 


- ſhore of the Cherroneſe, as we ad- 


vanced, was ſteep, of a dry har- 
ren aſpect, and contraſted by the 
Aſiatic coalt, which riſes gently, 
mount Ida terminating the view. 
The width of the Helleſpont, the 
{moothneſs of the water, and the 
rippling of the current, reminded 
us of the Thames. Xerxes but 
ſlightly degraded it, when he tiled 


it a ſalt river. 


We now approached the inne 
caſtles, which were eredted by 
Mahomet the ſecond, and com- 
mand a very narrow ſtrait, divid- 
ing the two continents. By each 
is a town; and at that in Aſia was 
hoiſted a white flag, near the ſea- 


ſide, and alſo a red one with the 


croſs, Theſe belonged to the En- 
gliſn and French nations. As we 
had agreed to land here, the ca 

tain, when we were abreaſt with the 
Aſiatic caſtle, brought the ſnip too, 
and made a ſignal for a ſcheick or 
wherry to come along fide. Our 
baggage was lowered into it with 


great expedition, and we quitted 
the ſhip, which fired three guns, 


and failed away. 

After leaving the Anglicana, 
we had ſcarcely time to contem- 
plate the ſavage figures of our boat- 
men, who had their 'necks and 


arms bare, and their faces yellow 


from the ſun, betore we reached 
land. The current carried us be- 
low the caſtle, where we faw on 


the ſhore two Turkiſh women. But. 


what figures! each wrapped in a 


white ſheet. ſhapeleſs, and ſtalk- 
n ing 
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ing in boots. A company of 
Turks aſſembled on the beach to 
view the ſhip, ſeemed as it were 
a new ſpecies of human beings, 
They were in general large and 
tall; ſome with long, comely or 
venerable beards, of a portly mein 
and noble preſence, to which their 
high turbans and looſe garments, 
of various lively colours, greatly 
contributed; adding, beſides ther 
majeſty, to the apparent bulk of 
the wearers. 

We were received on the ſhore 
by the Engliſh conſul, a fat, well- 
looking Jew, who, after bidding 
us welcome in broken Italian or 
Lingua Franca, conducted us 
through the town to his houſe, in 
the quarter aſſigned to that nation. 
We aſcended ſome ftairs into a 
room, which had a raiſed floor 
covered with a carpet. Round 
three ſides was a low ſopha with 
cuſhions for leaning. The cooling 
breeze entered at the wooden lat- 
tices of the windows. 'Their law 
not permitting the jews to touch 
fre on their ſabbath, our hoſt was 
in diſtreſs about our entertainment. 
However we were ſoon preſented 
with the cuſtomary refreſhments, 
a pipe of lighted tobacco; a 
ſpoonful of ſwcet-meat put into 
cur mouths; and coffee in a china 
cup, which was placed in- one of 
filligree-work, to prevent it from 
burning our fingers. The conſul 
then introduced to us a young man 
his brother, and his wife and 
daughter; the latter a girl in a long 
white vet, with a zone about her 
middle, her feet naked, her nails 
dyed red, her hair platted and 
hanging down he: back. She came 
to us, and taking the right hand 
of each ſeparately, kiſſed and 
gently moved it to her forehead. 
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We found ſome difficulty in. 
complying with the oriental mode 
of fitting croſs-legged, but at 
dinner it was neceflary, the table 
being only a large low ſalver, 
placed on the carpet. A variety 
of diſhes were ſerved up in quick 
ſucceſſion, and we were ſupplied as 
rapidly with cups of wine. We 
had no plates, or knives and forks, 
but uſed our fingers. The whole 
repait and the apparatus was an- 
tique. It concluded with fruits of 
wholeſome quality and exquilite 
flavour, figs and melons ſuch as 
are peculiar to hot climates, and 
grapes in large and rich cluſters 
trelh from the vineyard. The con- 
ſul ate with us, while his brother 
waited, with another Jew. When 
we had finiſhed, we waſhed, one 
of our attendants bringing an 
ewer, a baſon and a towel, and 
pouring water on our hands, We 
then received each a cup of coffee, 


and our hoſt, who was much ſati- 


gued with his ſultry walk to tlie 
beach and afterwards to the gover- 
nor to inform him of our arrival, 
retired with the whole family to 


ſleep, as is the univerſal practice 


toward noon, when the heat be- 
comes exceedingly intenle. 

In the evening we went with the 
conſul to view the town. We found 
the houſes numerous, molily of 
wood and mean, and the fireets 
very narrow. We {aw the manu- 
factory of earthen ware, Which is 
conſiderable ; and we ſuppoſed the 
faſhion had never altered, the jars 
and veſſels in general retaining 
the old ſhapes, and ſeeming form- 
ed by antient models. The fitua- 
tion of the place is low and ſubject 
to epidemical diſorders. Behaes 
theſe, the plague, which commonly 
viſits tie inhabitants every year, 18 

| , remarkably 
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remarkably deſtructive, and ſeldom 
fails to make a long ſtay. The 
ccœmeteries are {ſwelled to a great 
extent round the town, and filled 
with broken columns, pieces of 
granate, and marble fragments, 
nxed as grave-ſtones ; ſome carved 
with Turkiſh characters in relievo, 
gilded and painted. In the Arme- 
nian burying-ground we diſcovered 
a long Greek inſcription on a flab 
of white marble, but not lepible, 
On a rocky eminence on the fide 
next the Propontis is a range of 
windmills. 2 
The town and caſtle has on the 
ſouth a river, which deicends from 
mount Ida. Its ſource, as we were 
told, is ſeven hours up in the coun- 
try; and its violence, after fnow 
or rain upon the ſummits, prodi— 
gious. A thick wall has been 
erected, and plane: trees diſpoſed to 
keep off the torrent, and prote& 
the buildings from its aſſaults. At 
the mouth, like the Scamander, it 
had then a bar of ſand. The bed 
was wide, flony, and interſected 
with green thickets, but had water 
in the cavities, at which many wo- 
men, with their faces muffled, were 
buſy waſhing linen, and ſpreading 
it on the ground to dry, : 
This river enables us to afcer- 
tain the tite of the inner caſtles, a 
point of ſome conſequence in the 
topography of the Helleſpont. Its 
antient names as appears from 
Strabo, was Rhodius; and it en- 
tered the ſea berween Dardanus and 
Abydos. The remnants of marble, 
which we ſaw in the burying- 
grounds about the town, have been 
removed thither chiefly from the 
ruins of theſe cities, particularly 
of the latter, which was the moſt 
conſiderable. The conſul ſhowed 
us a head of an image of the Virgin 
Vol. XVIII. 1773. 
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Mary, which was found in the rub- 
biſh of a church there. On the 
oppohte to the 
Rhodius, was Cynoſſema The Bar- 
row of Hecuba, which is fill ver 
conſpicuous, and within or cloſe 
by the caltle. 

We returned, when we had fi- 
niſhed our ſurvey, to our lodging, 
where we ſupped e- a- 
bout ſunſet. Soon after, when it 
was dark, three coverlets richly 
embroidered were taken from a 
preſs in the room, which we oc- 
cupicd ; and delivered, one to each 
of us; the carpet or ſopha and a 
cuſhion ſerving, with this addi- 
tion, inſtead of a bed. A lamp 
was left burnins on -a ſhelf, and 
the conſul! retired to his family, 
which lay in the lame manner in 
an adjoining apartment, We pul- 
led of our coats and ſhoes, and 


expected to be much retfeſhed b 


ſleeping on ſhore. We had not 
been apprized of a nightly plague, 
which nauuts the place, or perhaps 
rather the houſes of the Jews. 'I'wo 
of us could not obtain reit for a 


moment, but waited the approach, 


of dawn with a degree of impatience 
equalled only by our bodily fuf. 
ferings, which cannot be def. 
cribed, | 

We had agreed in the evening 
to viſit ſome neighbouring places 
ou the continent, with the prin— 
cipal iflands near the mouth of the 
Helleſpont, Early in the morning 
the conſul aſked for money to pur- 
chaſe proviſions, which, with other 
neceflaries, were put into a ſcheick 
or wherry. He embarked with us, 
between the hours of eight and 
nine by our watches, We had fix 
Turks, who rowed; a Janizary, 
and a Jew ſervant, The two latter, 
with the conſul, ſate croſs- legged 
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before us, on a ſmall carpet; as 
the rais or maſter of the boat did 


behind, ftcering with the handle 
of the helm over his ſhoulder. 
We ſoon croſſed the Helleſpont, 
and coaſting by the European ſhore, 
ſaw ſeveral ſolitary king-fiſhers. 
with young partridge, among vaſt 
ſingle rocks, The winter torrents 
had worn deep gullies, but the 
courſes were dry, except a ſtream, 
which we were informed, turns a 
mill, A narrow valley, or two, 
was green with the cotton plant 
and with vines, or ſowed with 
rain, 
After paſſing the mouth of a 
rt or bay called antiently Coelos, 
we landed about eleven on the 
cherroneſe of Thrace, near the 
firſt European caſtle, within the en- 
trance of the Helleſpont; and aſ- 
cended to the miſerable cottage of 
a poor Jew in the town. Here a 
mat was ſpread on the mud-floor 
of a room by the ſea-fide, and the 
eatables we had provided, were 
placed on it, The noon-tide heat 
at tais place was exceſſive. The 
conſul retired, as uſual, to ſleep ; 
while we alſo reſted, or were 4 
with the proſpect from the win- 
dow. Beneath us was the ſhining 
canal, with Cape Maſtuſia on the 
Tight hand; and oppoſite, the 
Aſiatic town and caſtle, with the 
noble plain divided by the Sca- 
mander; and the barrows men- 
tioned before, two ſtanding by each 
other noi far from the ſhore, with- 
in Siceum, and one more remote. 
The ancient name of this town, 
which 1s exccedingly mean and 
wreiched, was Eichs, The ſtreeis 
or Janes are narrow and 1ntricate, 
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It is on the north-fide of the caſlle, 
and ranges along the brink of a 
precipice. 
When the heat was abated 2 
little, we were informed that the 
rome gave us permiſſion to re- 
reſh in his garden. We diſmiſſed 
his meſſenger with a bac-ſhiſh or 
preſent of three piaſters “, and an 
excuſe, that we were juſt going 
away; but this was not accepted; 
and we paid another piaſter for ſee- 
ing a very ſmall ſpot of ground, 
walled in, and containing nothing, 
except two vines, a fig and a pome. 
ranate tree, and a well of excel. 
ent water. 
The Turks, after we were land- 


ed, bad rowed the wherry round 


Maſtuſia, and waited for us witk- 
out the point. In our way to them, 
by the caſtle-wall, we ſaw a large 
Corinthian capital ; and an altar, 
made hollow and uſed as a mortar 
for bruiſing corn. Near the other 
end of the town is a bare barrow, 
By this, was formerly the ſacred 
portion of Proteſilaus, and his 
temple, to which perhaps the 
marble fragments have belonged. 
He was one of the leaders in the 
Trojan expedition; and was killed 
by Hector. Afterwards he was wor- 
ſhipped as a hero, and reputed the 
patron or tutelar deity of Eleds, 
On our arrival at the wherry, 
which was behind the caftle, we 
found our Turks fitting on the 
ground, where they had dined, 
chiefly on ripe fruits, with ordinary 
bread. We had there a wide and 
deep gulf, a portion of the Ægean 
ſex antiently called Melae, on our 
right hand; with Imbros, toward 
the entrance, twenty five miles 


* A pi ſter is about half a crown Engliſh, and is equal in value to thirty 
[4.45 Thcſe are a ſmall filver coin, about the fize of an Engliſh penny.“ 
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from Maſtuſia, aud twenty-two 
from Lemnos, which lay before us, 
and beyond theſe, other iſlands, 
and the continent of Europe, in 
view, We had intended to viſit 
Lemnos, and the principal places 
in that quarter, but, the wind pro- 
. ving contrary, we now fteered for 
Tenedos, and, after rowing ſome 
time with a rough ſea, hoiſted ſail : 
we paſſed by ſome 1llets, and about 
three in the afternoon, reached the 
town, On opening the harbour, 
we diſcovered in it, beſides ſmall- 
craft, three Turkith gallies wait- 
ing to convey the Venetian baiiow 
or reſident, who was expected 
daily, to Conſtautinople; the thips 
of that republic being ty treaty 
excluded from navigating the Hel- 
leſpont. 

The iſland Tenedos is chiefly 
rock, but fertile. It was ant.ently 
reckoned about eighty ſtadia or ten 
miles in circumlerence, and from 
Sipeum twelve miles and a ha... 
Its poſition, thus near mn mouty of 
the Helleſpont, has given it im- 
portance in all ages; veſſels Hound 
toward Conſtantinopie finving 
ſhelcer in its part, or ſafe aacuur- 
age in the road, during the eccian 
or contrary winds, and in foul 
weather. The Eu.peror judinian 
erected a magazine o receive the 
cargoes of the corn-ſnip. from 
Alexandria, when detained there. 
This building Was two hundred 
and eighty feet long, ninety broad, 
and very lofty Tre voyage from 
Egypt was rendered |-(s precious, 
and the grain preſerved, until it 
could be tiauſported to the Capital, 
Afterwards du::ng the troubles of 
the Greek empire, Teuedos ex- 
perienced a vari-ty of ortune. 


The pirate, Wurc“ infeſted theſe. 


ſeas, ade it r , years tudir 


place of rendeavous; and Othman 
ſeized it in 1302, procured veſſels, 
aud from theuce ſubdued the other 
iſlands of the Archipelago. | 
he port of Tenedos has been 
inclotfed in a mole, of which. no 
art now appears above water, but 
oe ſtones are piled on the found- 
ations to break the waves. The 
baſin is encompaſſed by a ridge of 
the mountain, On the ſouch ſide 
is a row of wind-mills and a ſmall 
fort; and on the oppoſite, a Calle 
by the ſhore. This was taken in 
the year 1656 be the Venetians in 
four days, but ſoon after abandon» 
ed, as not tenable. The houſes, 
which are numerous, ſtand at the 
foot, or on the ſlope, of an accli- 
vity ; with a flat between them and 
the ſea, formed partly by foil wath- 
ed down trum above. l hey reckon 
fix hundred Turkilh families, and 
three hundred Greek. The church 
belonging to the latter is decent. 

We found be but few remains 
of antiguity wortuy notice. We 
perceived on our landiug a large 
and entire farco phagus or tone 
coin ferving as a rountUn, . the 
top itone or lid being perforated 
to admit a Current of water, which 
ſuppliic. the vent below; and on 
one de is an 1nicrpiioen. Near 
this we ſaw ourt of a fluted column 
convertcs into a mortar for bruiſe 
ing coru;z and in a ſhop was a 
remuant of tetſellated pavement 
then recently diicovered. in the 
itreer>, the walls, and burying- 
grounds, were pieces of matble, 
ana tragments of pulars, with, a 
few inicriprions. 

In the eveaing, this heing Sun- 
day and a fettival, we wii moch 
amuſ:'d with ſeeing te Gre, 
who were ſinging ud danciug. in 
10 ra CMH do mud 
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the town; while their women were 
ſitting in groups on the roots of 
the houſes, which are flat, as ſpec- 
tators, at the ſame time enjoying 
the ſoft air and ſerene ſky. 

We were lodged much to our ſa- 
tisfaction in a large room, with a 
Tailed floor matted, on which we 
ſlept in our clothes, in company 
with wo Jews and ſeveral Greeks; 
a col bree entering all night at 
the latticed windows, and {wecten- 
ing our repoie, 

In theſe countrics, on account 
of the heat, it is uiua] to rife with 
the dawn. About day break we 
received from the French conſul, a 
Greek wit à 1etp:Etuble beard, a 
preſent of grapes, the cluliers large 
and rich, with ocher fruits all freſh 
gathered. We had, beſides, bread 
and coffee for breakfait, and good 
wines, particularly one ſort, of an 


exquiſite flavour, called muſcadel!, 
The iſland is deſervedly famous for 
the ſpecies of vine which produces 
this delicious liquor, 

We had been told, that an an. 
tient buiiding remained on the 
{ouch {ide of the iſland, not much 
out of our way to the ruins of a 
city called Eſki-Stamboul, on the 
continent of Aſia. Our Turks 
were waiting at the boat, and we 
jaſt ready to join them, when we 
v.ere intormed that a ſcheik was 
arrived from the Attatic Dardanell, 
which we had lately Jefr, and that 
the preſence of the conſul was re- 
quired on ſome very urgent buft- 
neſs at Conſtantinople. His bro— 
ther, who had ſet ſail in the morn- 
1ng early to overtake him, remain- 
ed with us in his ſtead, and ſoon 
won our regard by his attention 
and civility. 
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Deſcription of a Machine for ſaving Perſons and Eęects from Fire; with 
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Recipe for an excellent Coſmetic, as well as Preventatiave and Remedy for the 
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Murbod of preferving, Oc. all Sorts of Plants and Roots, for affordixs 
plenty, cheap, wholeſome, and palatable Ford for the Uſe of Man, 126 
Simple and eaſy Method of making Hay. N | 129 
Za Preceſs for making Ice, without the Aſſiſtance of Snow, Mitre, or any 
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Certain Oljections to the Veracity of the Moſaic Hiſtory, with regard to tht 
Ae of the Earty, drawn from the Appearances of ſome Parts of Mount 
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of the ſame Mountain. — | 134 
Of the little Dependance to be placed on the Deſcription of Eclipſes left us in 
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Some Account of a Latin Diſſertation,. entitled, ** An Eſay in which it is 
proved that the Shipwreck of St. Paul happened on the Coaſt of the Iſland 
of. Meleda in Dalmatia, and not on the Coaſt of the Iſle of Malta.” 142 
Account of the Origin of Wakes and Fairs. 143 
Deſcription aj an ancient Picture: in Mindſor Caſtle, repreſenting an Inter- 
© we between King Henry VII. and the French King Francis I. 147 
Orders for Houſehold Servantes, fit deviſed by Jahn Haryngton, in the 
Trare 1560 ; with'a Letter from Sir Robert Cechigo Sir Fehn Harrington. 


. ® 0 153 
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On the Expiration of the Corniſh Language. — 157 
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of Shafieſoury,- and the late Lord Bolingbroke ; with Obſervations on theft 
T hours hts; — N 101 

An Efjay on Indifference in Religion; by Mrs. Cha tone | 165. 

The great Difference in the State of Morals, c and Tafte for the fine Arts, 
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the fame Comtry, accounted for from the Diſſtrence in the State of Edu- 
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2 N tn Loizdon in the Tear 17 by Mr. Pope. 222 
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